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75.  jMitchell's  Point  tunnel. 

France 

76.  Chateau  de  Chavaniac-Lafayette. 


State  of  New  York 


Xo.  51. 


IN  ASSEMBLY 

May  3,  1917. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY 


Xew  Yoek^  May  3,  1917. 
Honorable   Tiiaddeits   C.    Sweet^   Speaker  of  the  Assembly j, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Sir. —  I  have  tlie  lienor  to  transmit  lierewitli  to  tlie  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Xew  Y'ork  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  as  re- 
quired by  lav,'. 

Yours  respectfully, 

George  Frederick  Ktjnz^ 

President. 

Edward  HAGAiiA^r  Hall^ 

Secretary. 
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REPORT 


I^'ew  York,  May  3,  1917. 
To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc: 

Pursuaut  to  Chapter  166  of  the  Laws  of  1895  and  laws  amenda- 
tory thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  the  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  have  the  honor  to 
present  this,  its  Twenty-second  Annual  Report. 

CHARTER 
The  charter  of  the  Society  reads  as  folloAvs : 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorh,  represented  in  Senate 
aiul  Assenibly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  following  persons:  William  H.  Webb,"  Sam- 
i;el  D.  Babcock,*  John  M.  Prancis,'"*  Andrew  H.  Green,'^  Charles 
A.  Dana,'"  Oswald  Ottendorfer,^  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Horace 
Porter,  William  x\llen  Bntler,'"'  Mornay  Williams,  George  G. 
Haven,"  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Walter  S.  Logan,"^  Henry  E.  How- 
land.'^  Edward  P.  Hatch,^  William  L.  Bull,""  James  M.  Taylor,''^ 
J.  Hampden  Robb,""  Ebenezer  K.  Wright,*  Alexander  E.  Orr,"" 
William  M.  Evarts,"  Wager  Swayne,""  Charles  R.  Miller,  Fred- 
erick W.  Devoe,""  Elbridge  G.  Spanlding,"^'  Frederick  S.  Tal- 
raadge,*  Thomas  Y.  Welch,'-*  S.  Van  Rensselaer  Criiger,'"'*  Fred- 
erick J.  De  Peyster,"'  Morgan  Dix,'^  John  A.  Stewart,  Charles  C. 
Beaman,'^  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  Peter  A.  Porter,  M.  D.  Ray- 
mond,'^ George  IST.  Lawrence,*  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Augustus 
Frank,'"  Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  John  Hudson  Peck,  Sherman  S. 
Rogers,""  William  ^Llamilton  Harris,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Alex- 
ander B.  Crane,  John  Hodge,*  Robert  L.  Fryer,*  J.  S.  T.  Strana- 
han,*  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Hawley,  Henry  E.  Greg- 
ory, Frederick  D.  Tappan,*  Henry  J.  Cookinham,  Henry  R. 
Durfee,*  H.  Walter  Webb,*  and  such  others  as  shall  become  asso- 

Now  deceased. 

ciated  with  them  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  are 
hereby  constittited  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Llistoric  Preservation  Society,  with  all  the 
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powers  and  subject  to  tlie  provisions  of  tlie  eleventh,  section  of 
cliapter  thirty-five  of  the  general  corporation  law  as  amended  by 
chapter  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  and 
shall  be  capable  of  purchasing,  taking,  receiving  and  holding  by 
gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  in  trust  or  perpetuity, 
real  and  personal  estate  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corpora- 
tion, the  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  million  dollars. 
(Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  302,  1898,  and  chap.  385, 
1901.) 

§  2.  The  objects  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  acquire  by 
purchase,  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  historic  objects  or  memor- 
able or  picturesque  places  in  the  state  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  hold  real  and  personal  property  in  fee  or  upon  such  lawful 
trusts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  donors  thereof  and  said 
corporation,  and  to  improve  the  same ;  admission  to  which  shall  be 
free  to  the  public  under  such  rules  for  the  proper  protection 
thereof  as  said  corporation  may  prescribe,  and  which  said  property 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  within  the  State  of  ISTew  York. 
(Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  3.  The  affairs  and  business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  thirty-five 
Trustees,  a  quorum  of  whom  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  The  persons  now  constituting  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  continue  to  hold  ofiice  until 
others  are  elected  in  their  stead  as  provided  by  the  said  by-laws. 
Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  filled  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  said  by-laws.  (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by 
chap.  302,  1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  4.  l^one  of  the  Trustees  or  members  of  said  corporation 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  services,  or  be  pecuniarily  in- 
terested directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  relating  to  the  af- 
fairs of  said  corporation,  nor  shall  said  corporation  make  any  divi- 
dend or  division  of  its  property  among  its  members,  managers,  or 
officers.    (Chapter  166,  1895.) 

§  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually,  at  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  the  by-laws,  elect  or  appoint  from  their  number  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  A  President,  four  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  respective 
successors  are  elected  or  appointed,  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  are  provided  by  the  by-laws.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  also 
appoint  a  Secretary  and  define  his  duties,  and  shall  have  the  power 
to  manage,  transact,  and  condiict  all  business  of  the  corporation, 
to  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission  of  its  members,  and  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  and  remove  its  employes  at  pleasure. 


Officers  and  Committees 
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The  said  corporation  shall  have  no  capital  stock,  and  shall  have 
no  power  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  incumber  any  of  its  prop- 
erty.   (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  6.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  make  to  the  Legislature 
a  statement  of  its  affairs,  and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the 
Legislature,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  such  reconmiendations  as  are  per- 
tinent to  the  objects  for  Avhich  it  was  created,  and  may  act 
jointly  or  otherwise  with  any  persons  appointed  by  any  other  State 
for  similar  pur|)oses  as  those  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
act,  whenever  the  object  to  be  secured  or  purpose  sought  to  be 
accomplished  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  and  any  other  State 
or  can  onlv  be  attained  bv  such  joint  action.  (Chapter  166. 
1895.) 

§  T.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

LIEADQUARTEKS 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  in  the  Tribune  Building,  at 
2^0.  154  ISTassau  Street,  opposite  City  Hall,  I^Tew  York  City. 

OFFICERS,  TRUSTEES  A^s^D  COMMITTEES 
The  Officers,  Trustees  and  principal  Committees  of  the  Society 


are  as  follows: 

Honorary  President 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Haeeiman"  IsTew  York 

President 

Geoege  Feedeeick  Kuhz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  M.  A  ITew  York 

Vice-Presidents 

1st,  Col.  Heney       Sackett  K"ew  York 

2nd,  Henet  M.  Leipzigee,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D   .  .l^ew  York 

3rd,  Prof.  Libeety  Hyde  Bailey  Ithaca,  IST.  Y. 

4th,  Hon.  Geoege  W.  Peekhsts  •  ISTew  York 

Treasurer 

Hon.  jS[.  Tayeoe  Phiietps  ISTew  York 

Counsel 

Heistiy  E.  Geegoey  ISTew  York 
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Secretary 

Edward  IIagaman  Hall^  L.  H,  D  .ISTew  York 

Trustees 

Edwaed  Dean  Adams^  LL.  D  ISTew  York 

Prof.  LiBEKTY  Hyde  Bailey  Ithaca,  IST.  Y. 

Hewey  Haepee  Benedict  ISew  York 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  ISTew  York 

Hon.  Hekbert  Laweence  Beidgman  ISTew  York 

Hon.  John  Adams  Beown  ISTew  York 

Heney  Kieke  Busii-Beoavn  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  Beyson  Delavan,  M.  D  ISTew  York 

Chaeles  Mason  Dow^  LL.  D  Jamestown,  1ST.  Y. 

Hon.  Algernon  Sydney  Eeissell  ISTew  York 

Heney  Ellsworth  Geegoey  ISTew  York 

Francis  Whiting  HxVlsey  ,  iS'ew  York 

Wolcott  Julius  Humpheey  Warsaw,  1ST.  Y. 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingseoed  Oswego,  JST.  Y. 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D  ; . .  .ISTew  York 

Feedeeick  Stymetz  Lamb  ]^ew  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton  Lee  Stony  Point,  1ST.  Y. 

Heney  Maecus  Leipziger,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  ISTew  York 

Ogden  Peael  Letchworth  ISTew  York 

Emerson  McMillin  IS^ew  York 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Meachem  Syracuse,  1ST.  Y. 

Hon.  Adelbeet  Moot  Buffalo,  1ST.  Y. 

Edwaed  Lasell  Paeteidge,  M.  D  ISTew  York 

GoEDON  Hastings  Peck  West  Haverstraw,  1ST.  Y. 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins  ISTew  York 

Hon.  1ST.  Taylor  Phillips  ITew  York 

Col.  Thomas  Eedeield  Proctor  Utica,  IS^.  Y. 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett  ISTew  York 

Lion.  Charles  Ainsworth  Spofford  ISTew  York 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayee   Yonkers,  1ST.  Y. 

Hon.  Calvin  Tomkins  ISTew  York 

Hon.  Robeet  H.  Teeman.  Ithaca,  1ST.  Y. 

Albeet  Ulmann.  ISTew  York 

Chaeles  Delamatee  Yail^  L.  H.  D  Geneva,  1ST.  Y. 

Col.  John  W.  Yrooman  Herkimer,  1ST.  Y. 

Executive  Committee 

Geoege  Feedeeick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D  Is^ew  York 

John  Adams  Beown  ISTew  York 

Algernon  Sydney  Frisseli  ISTew  York 

(Executive  Committee  continued  on  next  page) 
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(Executive  Committee  —  Continued) 


IIeis-ry  Ellsworth  Gregory  jSTew  York 

Henry  Marcus  Leipziger^  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  'New  York 

PIoB.  George  Walbridge  Perkii^s  New  York 

Hon.  !N".  Taylor  Phillips  ISTew  York 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Saokett  ISTew  York 

Hon.  Charles  Ainsavorth  Spofford  JSTew  York 

Auditing  Committee 

Hon.  Charles  Ainswortii  Spofford^  Chairman.  .  .  .ISTew  York 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  ISTew  York 

Albert  Ulmann  ISTew  York 

Battle  Island  Park  Committee 

Frederick  A.  Emerick.  Chairman  Oswego,  1ST.  Y. 

Members  to  be  appointed. 

Central  Hudson  River  Committee 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge^  M.  D.,  Chairman  jSTew  York 

Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell  Garrison,  jST.  Y. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Clearwater  Kingston,  1ST.  Y. 

Edward  F.  Hill   .Peekskill,  K  Y. 

George  Frederick  Kunz^  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D  New  York 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn^  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D  ISTew  York 

Capt.  Henry  Metcalfe  ISTew  York 

Albrecht  Pagenstecher,  Jr  ISTew  York 

Hon.  CoRNELirs  Ajmory  Pugsley  Peekskill,  E".  Y. 

Eev.  Walter  T.  THOiiPSON  Garrison,  1ST.  Y. 

Civic  Improvement  Committee 

Col.  Henry  Woodavard  Sackett^  Chairman  ISTew  York 

Edward  Dean  Adams^  LL.  D  ISTew  York 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  ISTew  York 

Herbert  Laavrence  Bridg3.ian  ISTcav  York 

Daa'id  Bryson  Delavan^  M.  D  ISTeAv  York 

Arthur  Goadby  ISTcav  York 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb  ISTeAV  York 

Emerson  McMillin  ISTew  York 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins  ISTcav  York 

Conservation  Committee 

Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey^  Chairman  Ithaca,  1ST.  Y. 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman  ISTcav  York 

Charles  Mason  Doav^  LL.  D  J amestoAvn,  1ST.  Y. 


( Conservatiox  CoioiiTTEE  continued  on  next  page) 
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( CoKSERVATioiT  CoMMiTTEJL'  —  Continued) 

WoLCOTT  Julius  PIxjmpheey  Warsaw,  IST. 

Geokge  Feedebick  Ku3srz^  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D  I^ew  Tork 

Henry  Maegus  Leipzigee^  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  ISTew  York 

GoDEisr  Peael  LETci-iAvoETir  ISTew  York 

Ghaeles  Delamatee  Vail,  L.  H.  D  Geneva,  !N".  Y. 

Finance  Committee 

Hon.  Ghaeles  Ainswoeth  Spoffoed,  Ghairman  ISTew  York 

Hekey  PIaepee  Benedict  IsTew  York 

Hon.  John  Adams  Beown  New  York 

Algeknon  Sydney  Feisselll  JSTew  York 

Hon.  IST.  Tayloe  Phillips  ISTew  York 

Gol.  Heney  Woodwaed  Sackett  ISTew  York 

Fort  Breiuerton  Committee 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsfoed,  Ghairman.  .Oswego,  ^N".  Y. 

Hon.  Thomas  D.  Lewis  Fulton,  ]ST.  Y. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Meachem  Syracuse,  JST.  Y. 

Gol.  Thomas  Eedfield  Peootoe  Utica,  1ST.  Y. 

John  Boyd  Timelier  Park  Committee 

Peancis  Whiting  Halsey,  Ghairman  ISTew  York 

Hon.  Benjamin  Walwoeth  Aenold  Albany 

Mrs.  Daniel  Manning   .Albany 

Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thachee  Albany 

Hon.  James  P.  Teacey  Albany 

Prof.  John  G.  Smock  Hudson 


LetcJnoorth  Park  Committee 

WoLcoTT  Julius  HuivipheeY;,  Chairman  Warsaw,  Is.  Y. 

Heebeet  Laweence  Beidgman  ISTew  York 

Ghaeles  Mason  Dow,  LL.  D  Jamestown,  Is.  Y. 

Peancis  Whiting  LIalsey  ISTew  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsfoed  Oswego 

Heney  Maecus  I^eipzigee,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  "JsTew  York 

Ogden  Peael  Letchwoeth  ISTew  York 

Hon.  Adelbekt  Moot  Buffalo,  1^.  Y. , 

Hon.  1ST.  Tayloe  Phillips  ISTew  York 

Ghaeles  Delamatee  Yail,  L.  H.  D  Geneva,  X.  Y. 

Lower  Hudson  Siver  Committee 

Hon.  Geoege  Walbeidge  Peekins,  Ghairman  ISTew  York 

Hon.  Abeam  De  Eonde  Englewood,  Is".  J. 

(Lower  Hudson"  Committee  continued  on  next  page) 
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(Lo^raE  HuDsOi^  Committee  —  Continued) 


Cleveland  II.  Dodge  ISTew  York 

EroEXE  B.  Laied^  M.  D  Haverstraw,  E".  Y. 

Waldo  G.  Moese  Yonkers,  1^.  Y. 

AViLLiAM  C.  MusoiiEN-HEiii  ISTew  York 

IToEATio  X.  Wood  Haverstraw,  IST.  Y. 

M'emhoi'ship  Com mittee 

IIe:s-ky  Ellswoktii  Gkegoey^  Chairman  JSTew  York 

EDAV.-uiD  Dean"  xVdams,  LL.  D  JSTew  York 

He^stry  Ejckice  Busn-BKowiir   .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

David  Bbysoisi"  Delavan^  M.  D  If  ew  York 

Willia:\i  Bailey  Howland^  LL.  D  ISTew  York 

Emeksojt  MoMilliw  I^few  York 

Edwaed  Lasell  Paetridge^  M.  D  I^ew  York 

'GoL  TiioiMAS  Eedeield  Peoctoe  Utica,  JST.  Y. 

Nominaii7ig  Committee 

Eegia'ald  Pelham  BoLToif^  Chairman  Jfew  York 

Hon.  J.  Adams  Beown  ISTew  York 

Algeexo^t  Sydkey  Frissell  ISTew  York 

EEA?g-crs  Whiting  Halsey  New  York 

Hon.  jST.  Taylor  Phillips   .JSl^ew  York 

Col.  Henry  W.  Saokett  I'J'ew  York 

Hon.  Chaeles  Ainswortii  SroFroED  New  York 

Hon.  Calvin  Tomkins   New  York 

PJdlipse  Manor  Hall  Committee 

IToai.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer^  Chairman.  .  .  .Yonkers,  JST.  Y. 

Miss  j\Iary  Marshall  Butler  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Smith  Cochran  YonkerSj  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Crsoes  Yonlcers,  N.  Y. 

IIailpton  D.  Ewing  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ewing.,  Jr  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Hawley  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Henderson  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

William  L.  Kingman  '  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  A.  W^iRSEN^  M.  D  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Sites  and  Inscriptions  Comuiitiee 

Reginald  Pblham  Bolton,  Chairman  New  York 

Francis  Whiting  Halsey  New  York 

Eeederick  Stymetz  Lamb  New  York 


(Sites  ajjd  I]N',sckiptions  Committee  continued  on  next  page) 
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(Sites  and  IxscKiPTioyrs  Committee  ^ — Continued) 

Albert  ULMA]S"]sr  ISTew  York 

The  Secketary  IN'ew  York 

Stony  Point  Committee 

GoRDOif  Hastijstgs  Peck,  Chairman ....  West  Haverstraw,  Y. 

Heivry  Kirke  BusH-BROw]sr  Washington,  D,  C. 

Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton  Lee  Stony  Point,  Y. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D  ISTew  York 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D  ISTew  York 

Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

The  Secretary  New  York 

Tappan  Monument  Committee 

Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton  Lee,  Chairman.  .  .  .Stony  Point,  Y. 

FRASfK  R.  Crumbie  Nyack,  IST.  Y. 

Gordon  Hastings  Peck  West  Haverstraw,  'N.  Y. 

Eugene  E.  Perry   . .  .  ISTyack,  Y. 

Van  Wyck  Rossiter  Nyack,  N".  Y. 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer  Yonkers,  Y. 

The  President  is  ex-ofScio  a  member  of  all  standing  committees 
unless  expressly  excused  from  such  service. 

ORIGIN  AND  SCOPE 

This  Society  was  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  166  of  the  Laws  of  1895, 
which  became  a  law  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  March  26, 
1895.  It  was  originally  incorporated  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Trustees  of  Scenic  and  Historic  Places  and  Objects,"  which  title 
was  changed  by  chapter  302  of  the  Laws  of  1898  to  "  The  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic  and  Historic  Places  and  Objects," 
and  by  chapter  385  of  the  Laws  of  1901  to  "  The  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society." 

The  Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  response  to  a  memorial 
addressed  to  "the  Legislature  by  the  late  Andrew  LI.  Green, 
"  Father  of  Greater  New  York,"  is  a  national  organization  of  men 
and  women,  for  the  protection  of  natural  scenery,  the  preservation 
of  historic  landmarks  and  the  improvement  of  cities. 

In  previous  Reports  we  have  enlarged  upon  the  philosophy  of 
the  work  of  this  Society.    (See  particularly  our  Annual  Reports 
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for  1014,  i>p.  13-22;  1915,  pp.  13-17;  and  1916,  pp.  17-21;  and 
the  chapter  on  The  Relation  Between  the  Picturesque  and  the 
Historic  "  in  our  book  entitled  "  Philipse  Manor  Hall,"  pp.  13- 
29.)  The  sentiment  which  calls  for  the  preservation  of  that  which 
is  beaiitiful  and  lovely  in  nature  and  of  the  landmarks,  monuments 
and  written  memorials  of  noble  human  endeavor,  is  innate,  deep- 
seated,  and  as  ancient  as  the  race.  It  lies  back  of  such  expressions 
as  these,  by  some  of  the  best  loved  poets,  philosophers  and  singers 
of  ancient  and  modern  times: 

"Destroy  not  the  trees." — Revelations,  Til,  2. 

"Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark. — Proverbs,  XXII,  28. 

"  Ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day 
that  God  created  man  upon  earth." — Deuteronomy,  IV,  32. 

"  Oil.  that  my  words  were  now  written !  oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book! 
That  they  were  graven  ^ith  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever!  " — J  oh, 
XIX,  23,  2-',. 

"  0  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord.  .  .  0  ye  waters  ...  ye  ice  and  snow  .  .  . 
ye  mountains  and  hills  .  .  .ye  green  things  upon  the  earth,  .  .  .ye  fowls 
of  the  air  .  .  .ye  beasts  .  .  .  bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise  him  and  magnify 
him  forever." — Apocrypha,  "Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children." 

"  And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." —  SJwkespeare  "  As  you 
Like  it." 

"  Out  of  mountains,  names,  wordes,  proverbs,  traditions,  private  recordes 
and  evidences,  fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  books,  and  the  like,  we  doe 
save  and  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time. —  Bacon,  "Advance  of 
Learning." 

"  History  has  triumphed  over  Time,  which,  besides  it,  nothing  but  Eternity 
liath  triumphed  over." — Kh-  Walter  Raleigh,  "History  of  the  World." 

"  Hifi-tory  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  examples." — Viscount  Bolinghrohe, 
"  On  the  Study  and  Use  of  History." 

"  Slave  to  no  sect,  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  through  NatuiX'  up  to  Nature's  God. —  Pope. 

"  A  thing  of  beaiity  is  a  joy  forever." — Keats. 

"  Oftentimes  here  we  move  up  and  dowa  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  and 
moral  marvels  with  vacant  eye  and  with  careless  mind,  even  as  some  traveller 
passes  unmoved  over  fields  of  fame  or  through  cities  of  ancient  renown, 
unmoved,  because  utterly  unconscious  of  the  great  deeds  which  there  have 
been  wrought,  of  the  great  hearts  which  spent  tliemselves  there." — Archbishop 
Trench. 

"  As  the  art  of  life  is  learned,  it  will  be  found  at  last  that  all  lovely( 
things  are  also  necessary,  the  wild  flower  by  the  wayside  as  well  as  the 
tended  corn,  and  tlie  wild  birds  and  creatures  of  the  forest  as  ■well  as  the 
tende<l  cattle;  because  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only." — Rnslcin,  "Unto 
the  Last." 
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"  lif  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 
Tlien  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. —  Emerson,  "  The  Rliodora.'' 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds  Communion  with  her  visible 
forms  she  speaks  a  various  language." —  Bryant,  "  Thanaioipsis." 

"  I  love  they  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills.    .  . 
From  every  mountain-side. 

Let  Freedom  ring." —  America. 

"  I  ask  anybody  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  walks  in  London,  or 
in  other  cities,  whether  it  is  not  an  immense  relief  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
thoughts  to  come  on  some  tablet  which  suggests  a  new  train  of  thought,  and 
which  may  call  to  your  mind  the  career  of  some  distinguished  person  and 
take  o£f  the  intolerable  pressure  of  that  monotony  of  endless)  streets.  But 
I  attribute  more  value  to  memorial  tablets  than  that.  I  think  that  for  the 
young  who  may  need  to  have  their  ambitions  tiirned  in  a  more  worthy 
direction  tham  the . Olympian  gamesi  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  it  forced 
on  their  minds,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  that  there  are  other  avenues 
of  fame,  and  that  great  cities  gratefully  remember  those  who  have  illustrated 
them  by  living  in  their  midst." —  Earl  of  Roseiery,  formerly  Prime  Minister 
of  Oreat  Britain,  speaking  to  a  London  audience  at  the  dedication  of  a  tablet 
commemorating  Maca/iday's  residence.* 

"  The  population  of  the  world  goes  on  constantly  increasing,  and  nowhere 
increasing  so  fast  as  in  North  America.  A  taste  for  natural  beauty  is 
increasing,  and,  we  hope,  will  go  on  increasing.  The  places  of  scenic  beauty 
do  not  increase,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  are  in  danger  of  being  reduced  in 
number  and  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the  danger  is  always  increasing 
witii  the  accummulation  of  wealth,  owing  to  the  desire  of  private  persons  to 
appropriate  these  places.  There  is  no  better  service  we  can  render  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  than  to  set  aboiit  and  preserve  for  them  wide  spaces 
of  fine  scenery  for  their  delight.  From  these  propositions  I  draw  the  conelu.- 
sion  that  it  is  necessary  to  save  what  we  have  got,  and  to  extend  the  policy 
which  you  have  wisely  adopted,  by  acquiring  and  preserving,  still  further 
areas  for  the  perpetual  enjayment  of  the  people." — Eight  Eon.  James  Bryce, 
LL.  D.,  etc.,  to  an  American  audience  tvhen  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

We  have  just  quoted  one  apposite  passage  from  Euskin,  wMcli 
reminds  us  of  anotlier  at  the  beginning  of  his  introduction  to  "  The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olives."  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  Euskin 
was  addressing  working  people,  the  drudgery  of  whose  lives  he 
would  lighten  by  bringing  into  them  something  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art.  In  the  introduction  referred  to,  he  speaks  of  a 
charming  brook  in  South  England,  which  once  flowed  in  its  native 
beauty  through  the  meadows.   But  when  commercial  greed  invaded 


*  See  more  extended  quotation  in  Annual  Eeport  of  this  Society  for  1904, 
pp.  25-27. 
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the  neigliborhood,  when  factories  were  bnilt  up  and  people  became 
over-engrossed  in  material  things,  they  forgot  the  beauty  around 
them ;  they  became  slovenly  in  habit,  and  dumped  their  garbage, 
rubbish  and  filth  into  the  brook  and  upon  its  margins,  defiling  and 
defacing  that  which  was  onee  given  to  them  by  the  Creator  for 
their  edification  and  enjoyment.  In  a  small  way,  that  pietvire 
represents  what  has  occurred  repeatedly  on  a  larger  scale  with 
some  of  the  finest  features  of  American  scenery.  The  editor  of 
ithe  Utica,  JvT.  Y.  Observer,  enlarging  on  this  subjest  some  months 
ago,  said  very  truly  : 

"  The  same  tragic  devastation  of  natural  wonders  has  reoccurred 
time  and  again  in  the  United  States.  In  this  nation,  however,  the 
destruction  has  been  dealt  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  with  results 
perhaps  more  hideous.  Rivers,  moimtains,  and  lakes  have  been 
ruined  with  a  thought  only  of  the  present  profit  and  with  no  idea 
of  the  ultimate  loss  —  materially,  morally  and  esthetically.  The 
thought  for  the  larger  values  and  of  the  future  has  never  been 
strong  and  insistent,  but  it  has  been  the  experience  in  past  times 
that  as  a  people  acquired  more  time  to  think  of  such  matters,  they 
prized  them  more  highly.  To  the  people  of  the  State  of  'New 
York  such  lessons  are  particularly  useful,  for  the  State  possesses 
much  that  is  beautiful.  Much  has  been  destroyed,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  left." 

'It  was  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  give,  in  the  life  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  American  people  gen- 
erally, concrete  expression  to  sentiments  like  those  we  have  quoted, 
and  to  secure  their  realization  in  accomplished  facts,  that  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  Avas  formed 
twent,y-two  years  ago.  The  universality  and  everlastingness  of 
these  ideas  is  shown  J)y  the  fact  that  these  chords,  which  the  min- 
strels of  civilization  of  all  ages  have  struck  upon  tke  harp-strings 
of  the  human  heart,  stir  sympathetic  vibrations  in  the  breast  of  the 
American  people  when  they  are  sounded  even  in  this  new  and  gTow- 
ing  country,  so  absorbed  with  its  material  development. 

Turning-  now  from  the  theory  of  the  work  of  this  Society,  let  us 
speak  of  the  wovk  itself. 
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State  Properties  Administered  by-  the  Society. 

The  Society  is  by  law  custodian  of  certain  properties  of  the  State 
of  ISTew  York,  the  periods  of  administration  having  been  as  follows : 


Stony  Point  Battlefield,  1S97  to  date  '.   35  acres 

Foii;  Brewerton  Reservation,  1904  to  date   1  acre 

Watkins  Glen,  1906  to  1911   103  acres 

Letchworth  Park,  1907  to  date   1,000  acres 

Philipse  Manor  Hall,  1908  to  date   1  acre 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  1914  to  date   350  acres 

Battle  Island  Park,  1916  to  date.   200  acres 


1,690  acres 

Other  Creative  Worh 

The  Society  was  also  influential,  wholly  or  partially,  in  the 
creation  of  the  following  state  parks : 


Lake  George  Battlefield,  1897   35  acres 

Palisades  Interstate  Park,  1900,  now   30,000  acres 

Sir  Wm.  Johnson  Mansion,  Johnstown,  1906   1  acre 

Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany,  1911   1  acre 

Stark's  Knob,  Schuylerville,  1916   4  acres 


30,041  acres 

As  an  example  of  an  important  jSTew  York  City  park  created 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  Society,  we  may  mention  the 
Roger  Morris  Park,  containing  Washington's  Headquarters,  for 
which  the  City  appropriated  $235,000. 

Still  other  city  and  state  parks,  directly  attributable  to  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  Society,  are : 

Several  parks  in  the  City  of  Utica,  H.  Y.,  given  by  Col.  Thomas 
E.  Proctor,  a  Trustee  of  the  Society ; 

Parks  in  the  City  of  Jamestown,  IsT.  Y.,  given  by  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Dow,  a  Trustee  of  the  Society ;  and 

Clark  Reservation  (Green  Lakes)  of  75  acres  near  Syracuse, 
^N".  Y.,  given  by  Mrs.  F.  P.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Society. 
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Gifts  aoid  State  Funds  in  22  Years 

The  amount  of  Gift  Funds  expended  by  the 
Society  exclusively  on  State  Properties  (Stony  , 
Point,  Letchworth  Park  and  Philipse  Manor 
Hall)  -without  administratives  charges  during  the 
past  22  years  has  been   $48,993  63 

Amount  of  State  Fundus  expended  by  the 
Society  exclusively  on  State  Properties  without 
administrative  charges     170,072  62 

Amount  of  Gift  Funds  expended  l)y  donors 
directly  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the 
Society  upon  State  Properties  (Philipse  Manor 
Hall  and  Stark's  Knob)  but  not  passing  through 
the  Society's  treasury   51,625  00^ 

Value  of  known  Gifts  hy  Memters  to  State  and 
Cities  for  parks,  municipal  improvements  and 
heautification   3,562,290  00 

General  Facts  about  the  Society 

The  Society  disburses  both  state  and  private  funds  on  public 
properties,  and  is  accountable  to  the  Legislature  in  an  Annual 
Report. 

It  is  by  law  privileged  to  report  to  the  Legislature  from  time  to 
time,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  recommendations  pertinent  to  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  expressly  authorized  by  law  to  act  jointly  with  persons 
appointed  in  any  other  state  for  similar  purposes. 

Besides  its  immediate  administrative  responsibilities,  it  takes 
cognizance  of  the  general  mo^'ement  for  scenic  and  historic  preser- 
vation in  all  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  encour- 
ages it  with  advice  and  cooperation. 

It  has  aided  City  and  State  authorities,  the  public  press,  private 
organizations  and  school  teachers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  representatives  of  eight  foreign  coimtries  in  this  manner. 

It  has  cooperated  with  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  by  exhibitions  of  pictures,  distribution  of  pamphlets,  etc., 
in  cultivating  appreciation  of  America's  scenic  beauties. 
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It  lias  officially  bad  impoTtant  parts  in  State,  municipal  and 
other  public  ceremonies. 

It  has  verified  hundreds  of  sites  and  inscriptions  for  tablets  and 
monuments. 

It  has  persistently  stood  for  the  integrity  of  I^ational,  State  and 
City  Parks  against  unnecessary  perversion  to  utilitarian  uses. 

It  has  endeavored  to  secure  the  abatement  of  the  billboard 
nu-isance  by  law. 

It  has' championed  the  retention  of  historic  place  names. 

It  secured  by  prize  competitions,  names  adopted  by  jSTew  York 
for  East  Elver  Bridges. 

It  has  secured  the  preservation  of  several  historical  biiildings 
and  many  extraordinary  features  of  natural  scenery. 

It  has.  secured  the  erection  of  important  public  monuments. 

It  has  published  8,331  pages  of  printed  matter,  (including; about 
1,000  pages  of  otherwise  unpublished  archives,)  referring  to  about 
25,000  different  names  and  subjects.    (See  pages  l-O-il.) 

It  has  held  many  public  meetings  and  given  many  public  illus- 
trated lectures  in  promotion  of  its  objects. 

Its  work  is  purely  pro  bono  publico.  Its  officers  and  members 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  receive  compensation  or  to  be  pecuniarily 
interested  in  any  contract.    It  has  no  sinecures. 

It  receives  no  subvention  from  the  State  for  its  general  expenses,, 
and  its  general  work  is  maintained  by  membership  fees  ranging 
from  $5  a  year  upward,  by  special  contributions  from  time  to  time, 
and  by  the  income  from  certain  limited  funds. 

Its  income  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  its  work,  and  it  invites 
public  spirited  men  and  women  to  support  it  by  membership,  con- 
tributions and  bequests. 

Its  finances  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Trustees.  Written 
reports  of  the  condition  of  every  fund  belonging  to  the  Society  and 
the  State  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  Trustee  at  every  meeting 
and  printed  in  the  minutes  which  are  sent  regularly  to  all  the 
Trustees.  All  Society  moneys  are  disbursed  on  authorized 
vouchers  drawn  i^ursuant  to  budgets  or  special  resolutions ;  and  all 
State  funds  are  paid  out  upon  authorized  vouchers  in  accordance 
with  the  Legislative  appropriations. 
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Its  Tniritecs  devote  tlicir  time,  thouglit,  strength,  and  often  tlieir 
pnrses,  to  tlie  work  in  hand,  witliont  other  recompense  than  the 
conseioiisness  of  performing  a  public  service. 

It  administers  the  public  properties  in  its  care  withont  respect 
to  political  or  partisan  considerations.  Faithful  and  efficient 
service  are  the  prime  requirements,  and  employees  are  not  em- 
j)loyed  or  discharged  for  political  reasons. 

GEATEEAL  EliTANCIAL  STATEMEls^T 
Summary  of  State  Funds 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  191G,  we  received  from  the 
State  Treasurer  and  disbursed  on  account  of  State  properties  funds 
as  follows : 

Stow  Poim'  Eeshrvaomon 
Unckn-  chapter  531,  laws  of  1914   ^ou  7.0 

725,  1915   840  28 

646,  191G,  part  1   483  85 

  $1,381  88 

Letciiwoktii  Pakk 

Under  chapter  529,  laws  of  1914   173  39 

530,              1914   159  21 

725j              1915   4,896  85 

726,  1915   1,488  23 

727,  1915   3,023  93 

646,                1910,  part  1   2,233  23 

640,               1916,  part  3   61  05 

  12,036  49 

PiiiLiPSE  I\lANOB  Hall 

Under  chapter  521,  laws  of  1914   17  20 

725,  1915   2,379  34 

726,  1915   1,062  93 

646,  1916,  part  1   1,284  80 

  4,744  33 

John  Boyd  Thaciier  Pakk 

Under  chapter  725,  laws  of  1915   3)860  02 

726,  1915   388  94 

646,  1916,  part  1   1,014  44 

  5,263  40 

$23,426  05 


Our  bank  accounts  for  these  funds  are  with  the  ISTational  City 
Bank. 
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Society  Funds 
The  Society  has  five  separate  funds  of  its  own,  namely : 

1.  The  General  Fund, 

2.  The  William  Barr  Fund, 

3.  The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund, 

4.  The  Manor  Hall  Fund  Cochran  Gift,  and 
6.  The  Letchworth  Legacy. 

The  first,  third  and  fourth  of  these  accounts  are  with  the  ISTatioijal 
City  BarLk. 

The  second  and  fifth  are  with  the  ISTew  York  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Co. 

General  Fund 

The  General  Fund  consists  of  receipts  from  membership  dues, 
special  donations  and  certain  investments  and  is  used  for  the 
general  work  of  the  Society.  Following  is  a  classified  statement 
of  Eeceipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 


1916: 

Eeceipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1916   $259  18 

Annual  members  @  $5   $1,840  00 

Sustaining  members  @  $25   125  00 

Special  subscribers  @  $50   750  00 

Life  members  @  $100   100  00 

Interest  on  paidup  special  subscriptions   50  00 

Interest  of  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bliss'  fund   50  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Hemy  Draper  fund   100  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  fund   261  25 

Interest  on  Hiram  Messenger  fund   42  50 

Interest  on  Andrew  H.  Green  fund   400  00 

Mrs.  P.  F.  Thompson,  special  contribution   100  00 

James  L.  Douglas,  special  contribution   50  00 

George  F.  Kunz,  special  contribution   10  00 

Sale  of  Stony  Point  badges  :   11  35 

Sale  of  Annual  Reports   16  95 

Sale  of  mortgage  certifleates  representing  matured  paid- 
up  special  subscriptions   1,000  00 

—  —    4,907  05 


Total  receipts    $5,166  23 

Temporary  loan  (repaid  as  stated  below)   1,000  00 


$6,166  23 
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DiSBUKSEMENTS 

Arrears   None 

Secretary   $2,499  98 

General  printing  and  stationery   239  45 

Special  printing:  COO  extra  Annual  Eeports   $600  00 

Trustees'  minutes    1S2  50 

Extra  stationery    15  00 

  797  50 

Postage,  telegrams  and  exchange   182  39 

Stenographer   572  58 

Public  meetings  (otlier  tlian  printing  and  postage)   91  75 

Telephone   23  63 

•Office  rent    360  00 

Traveling  expenses    31  11 

Press  clippings    4  87 

Messenger,  freight  and  express   37  96 

Photographic  and  drawing  materials   30  51 

Miscellaneous  expenses    195  13 


Total  expenses    $5,066  86 

Repayment  of  temporary  loan  1,000  00 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1916   99  37 


$6,166  23 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  balance  of  $90.37,  we  have  invest- 


I  nients  as  follows : 

Mrs.  William  II.  Bliss  gift  of  $1,000,  invested  in  a  guaranteed 
first  mortgage  certificate,  scries  II,  Xo.  1869,  of  the  Westchester  & 
;  lironx  Title  &  Mortgage  Guaranty  Co.,  bearing  5%  interest,  par 
value   $1,000  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper  gift  of  .$2,000,  invested  in  two  like  certificates 
:of  $1,000  each  of  the  same  company,  series  PP,  Nos.  4879  and  4880, 
par  value   2,000  00 

^[rs.  Russell  Sage  ^ift  of  $5,000,  invested  in  four  0%  registered, 
exempt  revenue  bonds  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  $1,000  each, 
payable  Sept.  1,  1917,  Nos.  1147,  1148,  1149  and  1150;  and  one 
414%  New  York  City  bond  of  $1,000,  payable  1930-60,  series  Wll, 
No.  981,  par  value   5,000  00 

Hiram  J  Messenger  legacy  of  $1,000,  invested  in  a  414%  New 
York  City  bond,  payable  March  1,  1930,  series  W  ll,  No.  517, 
par  value   1,000  00 


$9,000  00 


These  securities  are  in  the  Society's  safe  with  the  Corn  Exchange 
Safe  Deposit  Co.,  at  ISTo.  253  Broadway. 
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Suinmary  of  G enemi  Expenses  for  22  Years 

The  General  Running  Expenses  for  23  years  have  been  $69,182, 
■or  an  average  of  only  $3,146  a  year,  as  follows : 

Cash  Received  Expended  Casli 

Balance         During  During  Balance 

Jan.  1            Year            Year  Dec.  31 

1895     $290  00           $82  50  $207  50 

1896                                         $207  50            50  00            85  50  172  00 

1897                                           172  00            20  00    19a- 00 

1898                                           192  00                                  39  55  152  45 

1899                                           152  45  1,100  00           541  94  770  51 

1900                                         770  51  1,350  10  1,740  60  380  01 

1901                                         380  01  2,645  98  2,016  11  1,009  88 

1902                                      1,009  88  ^6,850  77  7,550  75  303  90 

1903                                         303  90  2,528  26  2,792  97  39  19 

1904                                             39  19  2,968  60  2,881  59  12«  20 

1905                                           126  20  3,165  92  3,224  23  67  8-9' 

1906                                             67  89  3,764  83  3,752  40  80  32 

1007                                             80  32  3,406  01  3,458  23  28  10 

1908                                             23  10  2,969  33  2,951  47  45  96 

1909                                            45  90  3,722  50  3,479  07  289  39 

1910                                           289  39  3,076  85  3,320  64  44  60 

1911                                             44  00  4,743  20  4,068  67  719  13 

1912                                        719  13  7,507  96  =7,007  52  1,219  57 

1913                                       1,219  57  7,678  02  =6,526  58  2,371  01 

1914                                        2,371  01  10,048  49      ''12,408  79  612  71 

1915                                           612  71  5,829  49  =6,1S3  02  ■  259  18 

1916                                         259  IS  "4,907  05  5,066  86  99  37 


$79,282  36  $79,182  99 

Less  proceeds  of  securities  sold   1,000  00 

Less  invested  in  securities   10,000  00 

Net  receipts  and  expenditures  $78,282  36  $69,182  99 


Williajn  Barr  Fund 

In  ]S[ovember,  191G,  Mrs.  Vv^illiam  Barr  of  Llewellyn  Park, 
IT.  J.,  gave  the  Society  without  restrictions  the  sum  of  $5,000 
which,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  Society  has  called  th^ 
William  Barr  Fund.    It  is  deposited  at  present  as  follows : 

(*)  Includes  $3,889t' spent  on  Stony  Point  dedication;  {  =  )  Includes  invest 
ment  of  $1,000;  (")  Includes  investment  of  $1,000;  (*)  Includes  investmen' 
of  $7,000;  (^)  Includes  investment  of  $1,000;  (°)  Includes  sale  of  securities 
-$1,000. 
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On  deposit  with  the  N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  at 

3%  interest   $4,000  00 

Invested  in  two  guaranteed  5%  first  mortgage  certificaites  at 
$500  each  of  the  Westchester  &  Bronx  Title  &  Mortgage  Guaranty 

Co.,  series  J,  Nos.  2368  and  2369,  par  value   1,000  00 


$5,000  00 


The  mortgage  certificates  are  in  the  Society's  safe  with  the  Corn 
Exchange  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  at  l^o.  253  Broadway. 

Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund  consists  of  $10,000 
given  to  the  Society  by  the  heirs  of  the  Society's  founder  and  in 
his  memory.  The  principal  is  permanently  invested  in  one  reg- 
istered gold  certificate,  series  V5,  No.  1,  of  corporate  stock  of  the 
City  of  ISjr ew  York,  bearing  4%  interest.  This  certificate  is  in  the 
Society's  safe  with  the  Corn  Exchange  Safe  Deposit  Co.  The 
income  from  this  fund,  amounting  to  $400  a  year,  is  paid  into  the 
General  Eund  for  current  expenses.  The  income  was  applied 
during  the  past  year  to  the  payment  of  the  following  General  Eund 


I  bills: 

1  Lakeside  Press,  printing  minutes,  December,  1915   $23  25 

I  Polhemus  Printing  Co.,  printing  and  stationery   10  75 

I  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co.,  typefwriter   99  00 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  public  meeting   57  00 

Orra  Monette,  Holder  memorial   10  00 

Lakeside  Press,  printing  February  minutes   24  80 

Polhemus  Printing  Co.,  stationery   9  05 

Henry  Romeike,  press  clippings   1  79 

>  Kennedy  Circular  Adv.  Co.,  addressing   1  50 

Defi  Mfg.  Co.,  typewriter  ribbons   7  00 

I  Tribune  Association,  office  rent,  jMarch  and  April   60  00 

'  D.  E.  Becker,  stenographer,  part  time  for  8  weeks   88  00 

)  Havers  &  Pagan,  photo  developing   86 

'  Postage   7  00 


$400  00 
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Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift 

The  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift,  consists  of  the  moneys 
■given  by  the  late  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  for  the  renovation  of  Philipse  Manor 
Hall  at  Yonkers  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Manor  Hall 
hook.  Besides  Mrs.  Cochran's  original  gift  of  $50,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Manor  Hall,  which  was  paid  directly  to  the  City 
of  Yonkers  when  the  property  was  given  to  the  State,  Mrs. 
Cochran  and  her  son  have  given  to  the  Society  $17,264.76  for  the 
renovation  of  the  Manor  Hall  and  $865.04  for  the  publication  of 
the  Manor  Hall  book.  In  previous  reports  we  have  accounted  for 
the  major  portion  of  these  moneys.  Following  is  a  statement  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1916. 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1916   $229  39 

Received  from  sale  of  Manor  Hall  books   16  60 


Balance  in  National  City  Bank   $245  99 

Amount  on  deposit  with  Manor  Hall  Committee   250  00 


Total  balance  Dec.  31,  1916   $495  99 


There  have  been  no  net  disbursements  during  the  year. 

Of  the  foregoing  balance,  $243.48  has  been  received  from  sales 
of  Manor  Hall  books  and  is  reserved  for  the  next  edition. 

The  $250  which  is  on  deposit  with  the  Manor  Hall  Committee 
is  used  as  a  working  fund  and  is  renewable  from  State  funds  as 
appropriate  vouchers  are  rendered. 

Letchivorth  Legacy 

The  Letchworth  Legacy  consists  of  the  cash  and  securities  which, 
with  the  physical  property,  constituted  the  residuary  estate  left 
to  the  Society  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  donor  of 
Letchworth  Park.  It  is  applicable  exclusively  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  Letchworth  Park. 
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Following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  entire  Legacy: 

Physical  property,  inventory  value  in  1911  $14,199  91 

Securities,  inventory  value  in  1911  $31,198  87 

Less  inventoiy  vahie  of  maturities  to  Dec.  31,  IfllG.  .  .  .     6,700  00 

  24,498  87 

Cash  remittances  by  executor  $24,428  60 

Interest,  dividends,   maturities  atid  sale  of  books  to 

Dec.  31,  1916   13,313  49 

  37,742  09 


TotaJ  legacy  to  Dec.  31,  1916  $76,440  87 


Following-  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  entire  Cash  Account: 

.  Receipts 

Cash  remittances  by  executor  $24,428  60 

Principal  of  Edwin  Anderson  note  matured  in  1914..    $2,000  00 

Principal  Detroit  Elec.  Ry.  .bonds  matured  in  1916   5,000  00 

Pro  rata  of  $50  Casitile  Creamerj'  stock  redeemed  in  1916  7  82 

—   7.007  82 

Interest  and  dividends  to  Dec.  31,  1915   $4,535  73 

Interest  and  dividends,  .Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1916   1,572  77 

  6,108  50 

Sale  of  books  to  Dec.  31,  1915   102  17 

Sale  of  books,  Jan.  1-Dee.  31.  1916   95  00 

  197  17 

$37,742  09 

Disbursements 

Disbursements  in  1912  $11,306  45 

"  1913   11,421  32 

"   1914   3,861  06 

"   1915   888  88 

"   1916   5,434  68 

  32,912  39 

Balance  on  hand  Dee.  31,  1916   $4,829  70 

Following  is  a  classified  statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburse^ 
ments  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916: 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  .January  1,  1916   $3,588  79 

Maturity  of  Detroit  Electric  Railway  bonds   5,000  00 

Redemption  of  $50  stock  (A  Castile  Cooperative  Creamery   7  82 

Interest  and  dividends   1,572  77 

Sale  of  books   95  00 


I. 


$10,264  38 
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DiSBUBSEMENTS 

Librarian   $450  03 

Forester's  expenses    55  72 

Seeds   71  01 

Mary  Jemison  bool<:s   95  00 

Eeinvestnient  of  principal  of  Detroit  Eleotric  Railway 

bonds   4,762  92 

 —    5,434  68 


Balan-ee  on  liand  Dee.  31,  1916,  as  before  stated   $4,829  70 


The  physical  property  of  the  Letchworth  Legacy  before  men- 
tioned, valued  in  1911  at  $14,199.91,  is  at  Letchworth  Park. 

Of  the  $32,912.39  total  disbursements  in  1912-1916  above 
reported,  over  one-half  has  been  for  physical  property  at  Letch- 
worth Park,  and  securities,  which  also  belong  to  the  Society,  as 


follows : 

Librai-y  and  Museum  building   $9,996  45 

Land,  5.3  acres   1,275  00 

Furniture   147  58 

Books   125  00 

Horses,  etc.   1,878  35 

Investment  in  securities,  1916   4,720  00 


$18,142  38 


Following  is  a  statement  of  the  securities  of  the  Letchworth 
Legacy,  which  are  in  the  safe  deposit  box  of  the  Society  with  the 
Corn  Exchange  Safe  Deposit  Co.  For  purposes  of  agreement  with 
preceding  statement,  the  values  of  the  first  seven  items  are  those 
stated  in  the  inventory  of  the  Letchworth  estate  filed  by  the  execu- 
tor with  the  Surrogate  of  Wyoming  County  on  April  29,  1911 : 


Certificate  No.  A  442,692  of  100  shares  of  capital  stoclv  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  par  value  of  $50  a  share   $6,412  50 

Certificate  No.  A  442,693  of  3  shares  of  the  same   192  37 

Five  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  Detroit  Railway  Co.^  Nos. 

671,  1232,  1233,  1234  and  1235,  par  value  of  $1,000  each,  bearing  \ 

6  per  cent,  interest,  due  in  1924   4,900  00 

Four  first  mortgage  sinliing  fund  gold  bonds  of  the  Victor  Fuel 

Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Nos.  1954,  1955,  1956  and  1957,  par  value  of  , 

$1,000  each,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  due  in  1953   3,360  00 

Five  5  per  cent,  gold  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Rochester  Railway 
Co.,  Nos.  70,  71,  72,  73  and  1828,  par  value  of  $1,000  each,  due  in 

1930    5,100  Ooj 
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Certificate  No.  C  349,498  of  39  shares  of  preferred  capital  stock 
of  the  U.  iS.  Steel  Corporation,  par  value  $100  each   4,524  GO 

Certificates  Nos.  213  and  214  of  two  shares  of  capital  stock  of 
the  Buffalo  Female  Academy,  par  value  of  $100  each   10  CO 

Three  Chicago  &  Xorthwestern  General  4  per  cent,  bonds,  Nos. 
43,719,  43,720  and  44,338,  due  Nov.  1,  1987,  par  value  of  $1,000 
each,  purchase  price  Dec.  13,  1016  '.   2,842  50 

Two  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  General  4  per  cent,  bonds, 
Nos.  42,541  and  42,542,  due  March  1,  1958,  par  value  of  $1,000 
each,  purchase  price  Dec.  13,  1916   1,877  50 

$29,218  87 


Miscellaneous  Properties 
'We  Society  idso  owns  the  following  properties: 

At  Stony  Point;  N.  Y.,  1.16  acres  of  land  valued  at  $760  given 
to  the  Society  July  23,  1908,  by  Ada  F.  Allison  and  others,  of 
Stony  Point,  X.  Y.,  adjoining  the  State  Reservation.  Upon  it 
stands  the  stone  Memorial  Arch  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Eevolution  at  a  cost  of  $3,500. 

At  Tappan,  N^.  Y.,  the  Andre  monument  and  a  circular  plot 
of  land  51  feet  in  diameter,  purchased  ISTovember  13,  1905,  from 
George  Dickey,  of  ISTyack,  for  the  sum  of  $250.  The  monument 
alone,  originally  erected  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  dedicated  October 

:  2,  1879,  cost  $1,500,  to  which  we  have  added  a  tablet  costing  about 

:  $100. 

Recapitulation  of  Assets  December  SI,  1916 

The  Assets  of  the  Society,  against  which  there  v^ere  no  liabilities, 
I  December  31,  1916,  amounted  to  $74,666.31  as  follows: 

Cash  and  Securities 
I  Greneral  Fund  applicable  to  general  expense,  cash  balance   $99  37 


\  Mrs.  William  H.  Bliss  gift,  invested   $1,000  00 

\  Mrs'.  Henry  Draper  gift,  invested   2,000  00 

'■  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  gift,  invesrted   5,000  00 

Hiram  J.  Messenger  legacy,  invested   1,000  00 

'  William  Barr  fund,  invested   5,000  00 

'  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  fund,  invested   10,000  00 


Funds  from    which    income   is    appli<iai)le   to  general 
expenses   24,000  00  24,000  00 
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Manor  Plall  Fund,  Cochran  gift,  applicable  to  Pliilipse  Manor  Hall, 


cash  balance   495  99 

Letehworth  Legacy,  oasili  balance   $4,829  70 

Letch  worth  Legacy,  securities   29,218  87 


Funds  applicable  to  Letehworth  Park    34,048  57   34,048  57 


Total  cash  and  securities  $58,643  93 

Physical  Propeety 

Library  and  Museum  at  Letehworth  Park    $9,996  45 

Furniture  nnd  books  at  Letehworth  Park   272  58 

Horses,  etc.,  ..at  Letehworth  Park   1,878  35 

Land  of  Letehworth  Park,  5.3  acres   1,275  00 

Land  at  Stony  Point,  1.16  acres   750  00 

Land  0.5  acre  and  Monument  at  Tappan   1,850  00 


Total  physical  property   $16,022  38   16,022  38 


Total  assets,  Dec.  31,  1916  $74,666  31 


OFFICIAL  BULLETIIsT 
Publication  of  Scenic  and  Historic  America  Begun 

Under  date  of  January  15,  1917,  the  Society  began  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Official  Bulletin  entitled  Scenic  and  Historic  America. 
It  primary  object  is  to  acquaint  the  members  at  more  frequent 
intervals  than  heretofore  with  the  activities  of  the  Society  and  to 
disseminate  information  about  scenic  and  historic  preservation 
generally. 

During  the  past  22  years,  the  Trustees  have  relied  mainly  upon 
the  Annual  Reports  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  them 
and  the  members  and  public  at  large ;  but  although  these  Annual 
Reports,  which  began  as  a  paper-covered  pamphlet  of  10  pages  in 
1896,  have  now  reached  the  dignity  of  a  volume  of  956  pages  and 
77  plates,  and  are  books  of  extraordinary  value  as  records  of  events 
and  repositories  of  original  material,  yet  a  year  is  a  long  time  in 
these  modern  days  of  rapidly  moving  human  affairs,  and  the 
Trustees  have  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a  more  intimate  and  fre- 
quent touch  between  them  and  the  members.  Many  events  occur 
in  a  twelve^month  which  are  of  immediate  and  important  interest 
and  which  deser\-e  to  be  mentioned  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
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As  examples  of  such  events  during  the  past  year  may  he  mentioned 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States 
Government ;  the  giving  of  a  ISTational  Park  on  Mount  Desert 
Island,  Me.,  bv  public-spirited  residents;  the  giving  to  the  State 
of  Biattle  Island  State  Park  on  tlie  Oswego  River  by  Mr  F.  A. 
Emerick  and  of  Stark's  Knob  (volcano)  near  Saratoga  by  Mr. 
Emerson  McMillin ;  the  $10,000,000  bond  issue  referendum  last 
JSTovember  for  the  enlargement  of  the  State  Forest  Preserve  and 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park;  important  measures  in  Congress 
vitally  affecting  Niagara  Falls;  the  menace  to  Riverside  Park, 
New  York  City,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  these  events  received  no  notice, 
or  practically  no  notice  in  the  public  press.  Others  were  of  such 
importance  that  the  members  and  public  at  large  should  have  had 
them  pressed  upon  their  attention  at  once.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  innnmerable  matters  which,  if  not  of  critical  importance,  are 
of  great  popular  interest  which  are  worthy  of  current  attention,  as, 
for  instance,  the  iitilization  of  moving  pictures  for  historical  and 
edncational  purposes ;  the  presentation  of  historical  pageants  in 
\'arious  localities;  notable  public  celebrations,  like  the  permanent 
illnmination  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor,  etc., 
immediate  knowledge  or  advance  information  of  which  would  be 
of  advantage.  The  Bulletin  is  necessary  for  these  and  other 
juirposes. 

Not  the  least  value  of  the  publication  will  be  the  information 
which  it  will  give  to  the  members  concerning  the  constant  and 
lively  activity  of  their  Officers  and  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
meets  every  month  of  the  year  except  in  the  summer,  and  its  execu- 
tive officers  are  at  work  on  Society  matters  almost  literally  three 
hnndred  and  sixty  five  days  in  the  year.  The  Society  is  decidedly 
a  live  wire," —  to  use  a  popular  phrase  —  in  its  particular  field, 
a  field  in  many  respects  unique;  but  the  members  might  be 
pardoned  if,  receiving  no  sign  in  the  interval  between  Annual 
Reports,  they  failed  to  realize  the  really  effective  and  splendid 
woi'k  which,  with  their  coimtenance  and  support,  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  "  Scenic  Society." 

Hence  the  beginning  of  this  publication.  Its  title.  Scenic  and 
Jlistoric  America,  has  been  chosen  by  vote  of  a  A'ery  large  majority 
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vote  of  the  Trustees  from  among  several  titles  suggested.  The 
name  has  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  that  the  pub- 
lication may  eventually  develop  into  a  regular  periodical  vfith  a 
recogTiized  standing  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  equal  to  that 
of  the  Society  itself.  The  size  of  the  page  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Annual  Reports.  During  the  current  year,  the  number  of 
pages  and  interval  of  publication  will  be  governed  by  circumstances. 

The  contents  of  the  initial  number,  dealing  vpith  the  Annual 
Meeting,  were  largely  of  a  statistical  character.  Future  numbers 
will  be  of  more  general  interest.  Like  the  Annual  Reports,  Scenic 
and  Historic  America  is  sent  free  to  the  members. 


Recapihdation  of  Contents 

The  Annual  Reports  which  the  Society,  as  required  by  law,  has 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  have: 


AI^NITAL  REPORTS 


Containied  

Including  

Referring  to  

And  six  indexes  with 


8,331  pages  of  prinited'  matter, 


650  different  illustrations 
24,453  names  and  subjeots 
42,197  page  references  as  follows: 


No.  of 


No.  of  No.  of       No.  of  page 


reading 


illus-         names  and  references 


Report 


Year 


pages 
10 


trations        subjeots  indexed 


lst§ 
2d§ 
3d 
4th 
5tb§ 
6th§ 
7th§ 
8th§ 
9fch§ 
10'tih§ 
lltih§ 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


13 
84 
87 
125 
160 
222 
247 
238 
252 
278 
310 
446 
612 
668 


6 
4 


26  252* 

9  251* 

9  375* 

22  480* 

15  666* 

21  741* 

13  714* 

19  756* 

19  724* 

17  930* 

31  1338* 


30* 
25* 
25* 
40* 


68  1560  4446 

74  2187  6318 


*  Not  indexed.  Number  of  names  and  subjects  estimated. 
§  Out  of  print. 
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Need  More  Copies  from  the  State 


The  State  furnislies  the  Society  with  only  500  copies  of  this 
Eeport,  which  are  inadequate  to  supply  even  the  members  who 
contribute  to  the  support  of  its  work,  and  the  Society  is  obliged 
to  have  extra  coj^ies  printed  at  its  o\\rL  expense  to  meet  the  request 
for  them  from  public  libraries,  colleges,  universities,  public  officials 
and  private  individuals  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  Society,  in  the  furtherance  of  scenic  and  historic  preserva- 
tions, furnishes  the  Report  gTatuitously  to  public  libraries,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  public  officials,  but  is  obliged  to  charge  the 
I  actual  cost  of  printing  and  carriage  when  sent  to  private  indi- 
i  viduals  who  are  not  supporters  of  the  work.    We  earnestly  ask 
I  the  Legislature  to  supply  us  with  a  larger  edition  of  these  books 
for  educational  purposes.^"  They  are  distributed  conservatively  and 
with  discrimination,  promote  a  distinctly  public  work,  and,  we 
)  are  persuaded,  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  State.    In  support  of 
'  this  request,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  real  value  of  the  Reports, 
1  we  quote  herewith  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  requests  for  or  com- 
1  mendations  of  the  Reports  and  the  Society's  work  from  national, 
I  state  and  city  officials,  universities,  libraries,  educators,  historians, 
!  students,  etc.,  received  during  the  past  few  years. 

Bequests  ayid  Comments  from  Foreign  Ambassadors 
The  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Jean  J.  Jusser- 
'and,  December  20,  1915  :  "  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt,  with  very 
sincere  thanks,  of  the  important  volume  you  were  so  good  as  to 

*  Since  this  was  written  the  Legislature  has  made  such  provision  in  section  5 
}  of  chapter  667  of  the  laws  of  1917. 
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send  me,  being  the  20th  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  The  work  pursued  by  youi' 
Society  strongly  appeals  to  me.  I  wish  it  all  success  and  I  hope 
it  "will  extend  its  scope  more  and  more.  .  .  I  enclose  a  list  of 
French  Universities,*  I  think  it  would  be  quite  appropriate.  .  . 
that  the  Twentieth  Report  be  sent  to  them.  If  you  were  so  good 
as  to  send  me  two  more  copies,  I  should  make  good  use  of  them." 

The  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Sir  Arthur  'Cecil 
Spring-Rice,  through  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  ISTew  York  and  the  ISTew  York  State 
Library,  to  this  Society,  October  26,  1914 :  Request  for  two  copies 
of  any  reports  that  may  have  been  issued  during  the  last  few  years 
in  regard  to  the  upkeep  and  care  of  Public  Parks. 

From  United  States  Government  Representatives 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  27, 
1913  :  "  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  can  find  it  practic- 
able to  complete  the  Department's  file  of  your  Annual  Reports." 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
14,  1916  :  "  The  Survey  library  lacks  the  following  Reports  of  your 
Society:  1st,  2d,  5th  to  10th  inclusive  and  19th.  .  .  Would  be 
glad  to  receive  any  of  the  missing  Reports  you  can  furnish,  and 
future  numbers  regularly  as  issued." 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  Prof.  IST.  H.  Darton,  January 
25,  1916 :  "  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  send  me  pu,blication  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  containing 
material  on  Helderberg  escarpment"  (John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.) 

From  Neiv  York  State  Officials,  Etc. 

Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  ISTew  York  January  29,  1916: 
The  material  which  you  have  we  could  use  and  would  be  glad 
to  get  it  if  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  place  us  on  your  list." 

ISTew  York  State  Library,  March  31,  1915  :  "  We  have  at  hand 
numerous  requests  for  the  Report  of  the  Society.  The  supply  of 
65  copies  which  were  sent  to  us  for  distribution  to  libraries  (in 
ISTew  York  State)  has  been  exhausted.  If  you  care  to  send  us  from 
40  to  50  additional  copies  we  can  make  good  use  of  them." 


*  The  list  contained  the  names  of  16  leading  French  Universities. 
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^ew  York  State  Library,  Educational  Extension  Division,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1914:  "Our  Educational  Extension  Division  is 
anxious  for  a  copy  of  your  Annual  Report  for  use  in  its  study  club 
work." 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Visual  Ins.truction  Divi- 
sion, January  23,  1917 :  "  Can  you  supply  us  with  the  21st 
Annual  Report  of  your  Society.  We  are  at  the  present  time 
organizing  a  somewhat  extensive  collection  of  lantern  slides  and 
photographic  prints  on  New  York  State.  We  would  like  especially 
to  feature  the  various  State  parks  and  your  Report  will  be  help- 
ful to  us  in  this  connection." 

Assemblyman  George  E.  Polhemus  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  February 
23,  March  3,  1916:  Requests  for  Annual  Reports.  "I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  up  the  matter  of  securing  the  printing  of  more  copies. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  little  more  money  spent  on  such  Reports  as 
yours  out  of  the  enormous  annual  appropriations  for  printing 
would  be  of  benefit  all  ont  of  ])roportion  to  its  cost." 

Assemblyman  Charles  D.  Donohue  of  New  York,  February  28, 
1917,  requesting  copy  of  1916  report:  "  If  you  can  suggest  any 
way  in  which  additional  copies  can  be  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  and  delivered  to  your  Society  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
assist  you  in  every  way  possible,  as  I  realize  that  such  a  publica- 
tion should  have  publicity  and  is  certainly  of  more  benefit  than  a 
great  many  publications  which  are  printed  in  great  quantities." 

Assemblyman  Erastus  Corning  Davis  of  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1916:  Requesting  that  copies  of  1915  Report  be  sent  to 
certain  addresses  and  saying:      It  certainly  is  a  valuable  edition." 

Assemblyman  Leon  L.  Fancher  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  April- 
'May,  1916  :  Requests  for  eight  copies  of  Annual  Report  for  1915. 
"  You  certainly  got  out  a  fine  report  this  year  and  I  desire  to  com- 
pliment you  on  the  same.    They  arc  greatly  appreciated  here."  , 

From  State  Officials  of  Other  States 

Connecticut  State  Parks  Commission,  Albert  M.  Turner,  Field 
Secretary,  December  2,  1914:    "I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for    .    ,    .    the  very  valuable  set  of  your  Reports. 
'In  no  other  publications  have  T  found  so  much  explicit  information 
of  the  class  we  need." 
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Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Forestry,  E.  M.  Griffith,  State 
Forester,  December  13,  1913:  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
18th  Annual  Report.  It  will  be  of  great  help  to  nie  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  State  Parks,  as  it  contains  so  much  knowledge  of 
both  the  ISTatioual  Parks  and  the  State  Parks  in  ISTew  York." 

Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission,  February  14,  1917: 
"  Will  you  kindly  favor  the  writer  with  a  copy  of  your  21si; 
Amnual  Eepoii;.    The  courtesy  will  be  much  appreciated." 

From  City  Officials  and  Institutions 

Department  of  Parks,  New  York  City,  Hon.  Cabot  Ward,  Presi- 
dent of  Commission,  June  3,  1916,  acknowledging  mss.  copy  of 
history  of  Morningsii  de  Park  pirimted  in  1916  Report  of  this  Society : 
"  I  congratulate  all  those  concerned.  I  think  such  histories  are 
greatly  needed  and  I  know  tliat  this  Department  will  gi'oatly  bene- 
fit by  the  possession  of  such  a  valuable  document  as  this." 

Department  of  Parks,  JSTew  York  City,  -J.  H.  Beatty,  Superin- 
tendent, January  31,  1916:  Kindly  let  bearer  have  a  copy  of 
yO'ur  1911  Report  containing  the  history  of  Central  Park." 

Court  House  Board,  Js^ew  York  City,  March  28,  1916 :  "  Will 
you  please  send  us  a,  bound  copy  of  yonr  Report  for  1915  at  yonr 
earliest  convenience." 

From  Universities,  Colleges  and  Schools 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  see  page  43. 

Columbia  University,  the  late  Seth  Low,  LL.  D.,  when  Presi- 
dent, wrote:  "  It  is  easy  to  mar  the  beauties  of  nature  but  diffi- 
cult to  restore  them  if  they  have  once  been  injured.  Our  ancient 
and  historic  landmarks,  also,  ought  to  be  preserved  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  New  World,  in  the  historic  sense,  is  still  new;  but  our 
nation's  life  has  yet  made  its  sacred  places,  and  it  is  a  true  in- 
stinct to  preserve  them,  whene\'er  possible,  for  the  inspiration  that 
they  hold.  I  hope  that  the  efforts  of  your  Society  may  be  crowned 
with  conspicuous  success. 

Columbia  University,  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture, January  16,  1917:  "The  very  valuable  and  interesting 
volume  of  the  Twenty-fi.rst  Annual  Report  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
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w  ork  of  which  you  should  be  proud,  I  value  highly  my  collection 
of  these  admirable  reports." 

Xew  York  University,  Henry  Mitchell  MaoCracken,  D.  J)., 
LL.  D.,  when  Chancellor,  wrote:  "Scenic  and  historic  places  and 
objects  teach  patriotism  and  nourish  moral  sentiments,  while  they 
care  also  in  some  measure  for  aesthetic  nature.  When  once  estab- 
lished, these  famous  places  become  unsalaried  teachers.  They 
never  die,  never  ask  to  be  retired  on  pensions,  and  their  voices  grow 
stronger  and  more  convincing  with  increased  age.  May  your 
societj'  be  prospered  in  adding  to  the  roll  of  these  immortal 
teachers." 

Yale  University  Forest  School,  February  14,  1916  :  "  Will  you 
please  send  for  use  in  the  Forest  School  a  copy  of  your  20th  Annual 
Keport." 

Yale  University,  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Dr. 
George  Grant  MacCurdy,  Curator,  January  19,  1917 :  ''I  have 
just  received  the  21st  Annual  Eeport  of  your  Society  and  am 
delighted  to  find  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  effort  tO'  preserve 
Turtle  Mound  (aboriginal  shell-heap)  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
.  .  .  I  hope  that  the  Society  may  take  further  steps  toward  this 
consummation  so  much  desired." 

University  of  jS^orth  Dakota,  O.  G.  Libby  as  Chairman  of  the 
Historic  Sites  Committee  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Association,  March  6,  1915 :  "  Your  organization  has  done  such 
excellent  work  and  has  such  good  standing  that  I  am  asking  for 
some  suggestions  and  aid  in  formulating  my  report.  .  .  I  have 
only  two  of  your  Reports.  I  should  like  to  receive  a  complete 
set  if  they  are  available." 

Noi-mal  College  of  ISTew  York,  Edward  S.  Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  ISTatui-al  Science,  ISTormal  College  of  ISTew  York,  October 
22,  1913 :  "  I  make  use  of  your  Reports  not  only  personally  but 
among  my  students  at  JSTormal  College." 

Cathedral  College  (Roman  Catholic,)  ISTew  York  City;  St.  Vin- 
cent's College  for  Women,  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  ISTew  York  City;  St. 
Angela's  College  for  Women,  ISTew  Rochelle,  IST.  Y.,  by  Dr.  James 
J.  Walsh,  Trustee,  February  6,  1917:  "  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
copies  of  your  Annual  Report  could  be  sent  to  these  institutions." 
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Smith  College,  jNorthampton,  Mass.,  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong,  June 
5,  1916 :  Recently  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke  asked  you  to  send  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  15th  annual  report  of  the  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society  which  I  wanted  because  it  contained  your  work  on 
Verrazzano.  I  received  a  bound  copy  direct  from  your  office  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  foT  this  kind  response  to  my  request. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  early  voyages  and  have  myself 
published  some  material  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  Canada  in  relation  to  Eastern  Canada,  and  I  have  another  work 
in- preparation  which  is  to  deal  with  this  matter  more  thoroughly. 
1  am  delighted  with  the  thoroughness  and  conclusiveness  of  your 
paper  on  Verrazzano's  voyage." 

Oberlin  College  Library,  Oberlin,  O.,  October  20,  1914:  "  This 
library  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  Annual  Reports  of  your  Society. 
Will  you  kindly  direct  that  such  as  may  be  available  be  sent."- — 
January  16,  1917:  "  This  library  has  not  received  your  Annual 
Reports  for  1914  and  1915.  May  I  ask  you  to  send  us  copies  so 
as  to  complete  our  set  ?" 

Roys  High  School,  Rrooklyn,  Y.,  April  14,  1915:  "Can 
you  send  to  this  library  a  copy  of  your  Aimual  Report." 

Warsaw,  K  y.,  High  School,  May  9,  1916:  "One  of  the 
Seniors  in  my  charge  is  planning  her  graduating  essay  on  the  Con- 
servation and  Preservation  of  Scenery.  Seeing  a  reference  to  your 
Annual  Report,  I  am  writing  to  you  for  Reports  or  pamphlets  that 
will  help  me  in  this  line." 

Marjorie  R.  Zoller,  librarian,  of  Middleburgh,  IS^.  Y.,  May  30, 
1916 :  "  Your  Report  would  be  of  a  great  deal  of  benefit  in  our 
school  work.   The  Report  is  highly  prized  by  me." 

Evelyn  May,  a  Brooklyn  school-girl,  March  1,  1916:  "I  am 
very  anxious  to  obtain  one  of  the  books  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society.  I  am  a  young  girl  attending  High 
School,  and  feel  that  a  book  of  that  sort  would  be  of  great  help  to 
me." 

Warren  G.  Thorpe,  student  at  Harvard  University,  February 
15,  1917 :  "  I  am  writing  an  argument  upon  the  Hetch  Hetchy- 
San  Francisco  controversy  and  should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any 
information,  in  particular  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question." 
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(In  reply  we  referred  him  to  our  Keports  in  the  University 
Library.) 

Moulin  Chiang,  an  advanced  Chinese  student  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  October  20,  1913:  "  I  am  in  receipt  of 
the  18th  Annual  Eeport  of  your  Society  and  wish  to  thank  you 
for  it.  I  feel  that  China  needs  such  an  organization  like  yours  to 
to  preserve  more  efficiently  our  historic  landmarks.  We  can  leam 
a  good  deal  from  your  Society." 

From  Public  Libraries 
New  York  iState  Library,  see  page  4.'!. 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York  City,  Victor  Hugo  Palt- 
sits,  Keeper  of  Manuscripts,  formerly  State  Llistorian,  January 
28,  1917:  "I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  sending  me  your 
Annual  Reports.    They  are  very  interesting  as  well  as  useful." 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library,  October  31,  1913 :  "  This  library 
has  recently  acquired  by  gift  the  Reports  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  LTistoric  Preservation  Society  for  1910,  1911  and  1912. 
Realizing  the  value  of  this  publication  to  our  library,  I  am  ventur- 
ing to  inquire  how  other  volumes  may  be'  obtained." 

Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Free  Library,  January  4,  1916 :  "  We  should 
like  to  receive  your  publication  for  onr  library.  Historic  interest 
is  strong  in  this  village  which  in  Se])tember  of  this  year  celebrates 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Dutch  church." 

.Asheville,  N.  Y.,  Free  Library,  April  26,  1916:  "  The  Ashe- 
ville  Free  Library,  founded  under  educational  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  would  appreciate  having  your  Reports  on  its  shelves." 

Maine  State  Libi-ary,  January  23,  1917:  "We  would  find 
useful  an  extra  copy  of  your  21st  Annual  Report,  1916,  so  that 
we  would  have  not  only  the  vohime  which  you  have  sent  intact,  but 
also  an  extra  vohime  of  1916  which  we  could  separate  intO'  parts  for 
the  special  use  of  the  different  subjects  in  it." 

'Carnegie  Free  Library,  Owensboro,  Ky. :  ''We  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  Annual  Report.  The  Librarian  in  the  Brookline 
library  has  told  me  of  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  and  its  value 
in  a  library." 

Chicago  Public  Library,  September  30,  1914:  "The  Chicago 
Public  I^ibrary  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  full  set  of  your 
Annual  Reports." 
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From  Various  Institutions  and  Organizations 

The  ■  Eockef eller  Foundation,  IsTew  York,  February  7,  1916: 
"  We  have  been  referred  to  your  Society  by  the  ISTew  York  State 
Library  for  inf OTmation  regarding  State  parks  and  private  resejrves 
in  JSTew  York  State  and  should  like  very  much  to  obtain  copies  of 
your  Annual  Reports." 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  April  13,  1916 :  "  We  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society." 

Lodi,  jSJ".  Y.,  Literary  Society,  December  9,  1916 :  "  We  are 
studying  'New  York  State  Parks.  There  was  nothing  in  our 
travelling  library  on  this  subject ;  so  we  appealed  to  you.  Your 
Annual  Report  will  be  of  interest." 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  January  25,  1917:  "There 
is  so  much  of  historical  value  in  these  Annual  Reports  of  your 
Society  Avhich  we  would  find  useful  in  our  research  work  that  we 
are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  a  complete  set." 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  October  27,  1913  :  Would 
it  be  possible  for  you  to  supply  us  with  copies  of  any  or  all  of  the 
earlier  issues  of  your  Annual  Report." 

ISTational  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  pTanuary  8,  1916  :  "Will  you  please  put  the  library 
of  Memorial  Continental  Hall  on  your  mailing  list  to  receive  the 
Reports  of  the  Scenic  Society.  I  trtist  I  have  not  asked  too  great 
a  favor." 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  December  11,  1916: 
"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  us  the  Report  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  for  1915,  containing 
report  on  English  and  German  cities." 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  Frederick  L.  LToffman, 
Statistician,  January  13,  1914:  "  A  really  wonderful  Report.  A 
genuine  text-book  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  most  effective 
manner." 

Wells-Fargo  &  Co.,  New  York,  January  24,  1917 :  "  AVells-Fargo 
has  in  preparation  a  small  guide  to  parks,  very  much  on  the  order 
of  its  guides  to  Washington  and  San  Francisco,  and  Ave  are  seeking 
all  possible  information  in  regard  to  it.   I  am  therefore  writing  to 
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beg  for  the  volume  whicli  yonr  Society  lias  just  issued  on  our 
A^ational  Parks  and  ]\Iomunents.'' 

From  Individuals 

The  late  Eight  Eev.  lienry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  ITew 
York*:  "  jSTo  citizen  of  JS'^ew  York  can  be  otherwise  than  grateful 
to  your  Society  for  your  efforts  towards  the  preservation  from 
defacement  of  the  Palisades  and  other  natural  features  of  scenery 
in  the  State  of  JSTew  York.  You  have  behind  you  a  much  wider 
and  more  earnest  constituency  than  as  yet  you  realize,  and  I 
venture  to  think  you  can  count  upon  their  enthusiastic  co-operation 
in  the  good  work  you  are  doing.    All  good  wishes  for  its  success." 

Eev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Old  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  ISTew  York,  December  6,  1916,  acknowledging 
manuscript  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  New  York,  printed  in 
this  report:  Accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  wonderfully  com- 
plete and  valuable  statement  concerning  the  origins  of  Presbyter- 
ianism in  this  city.  This  most  important  and  significant  document 
will  be  helpful  bej^ond  words  ...  in  preparing  the  Church's 
history  which  I  am  planning  to  write." 

Frederick  A.  Emerick  of  Oswego,  IST.  Y.,  January  31,  1916,  who 
subsequently  gave  Battle  Island  Park  to  the  State  of  New  York: 

Will  you  have  thg^  kindness  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  laws  under 
which  your  Society  is  organized,  with  amendments,  and  also,  if 
you  please,  such  literature  as  you  may  have  which  is  likely  to  prove 
of  interest." 

George  Bird  Grinnell,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  York,  editor,  author,  and 
explorer,  after  whorn.  Grinnell  Mountain  in  Glacier  National  Park 
is  named,  October  22,  1913 :  "  Your  Annual  Eeport  covers  a 
■wide  field  and  is  oi  peculiar  interest  to  all  Americans.  There 
should  be  a  widespread  public  demand  for  it." 

Cuyler  Eeynolds,  former  Curator  of  the  All);iny  Institute, 
December  15,  1914:  "I  can  say  that  your  volumes  interest  me 
more  than  those  of  any  historical  association  to  which  I  belong 
and  I  give  great  credit  to  its  historical  articles." 

Henry  Harmon  Noble  of  Essex,  N.  Y.,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  State  Historian,  November  8,  1913  :  "  I  prize  highly  and  keep 
your  Annual  Eepoa-ts  as  historic  documents  of  the  highest  value." 
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From  Leading  Newspapers  | 

Brooklyin,  Daily  Eagle,  librarian,  January  27,  1917:  "I  Kave  \ 
just  examined  your  last  Annual  Report  and  am  astonished  at  the 
work  you  are  doing.  I  had  no  idea  of  it  before.  Annual  Reports 
usually  go  into  the  newspaper  waste  basket.;  but  no  more  of  yonrs 
shall  go  there  in  this  office.  Can  you  send  us  back  numbers  to 
complete  our  files?  They  are  nxost  valuable  reference  books. 
Their  title  '  Annual  Report '  iis  against  them." 

The  'New  York  Evening  Post,  December  17,  1912,  concludes  a 
long  editorial  entitled  Time  and  the  Adirondacks,"  relating  to 
the  State  Forest  Preserve,  as  follows :  "  Most  lamentable  injury, 
on  an  almost  incredible  scale,  had  been  done  by  fire  as  well  as  by 
lumbering,  before  the  State  got  possession  of  the  lands ;  and  it  is 
only  in  very  recent  years  that  anything  like  adequate  measures 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  and  control  fires.  For  these,  as  well 
as  for  the  general  policy  of  forest  preservation,  the  State  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  * 
the  Adirondacks  and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society.  One  sometimes  shudders  to  think  what  would  happen 
to  the  unreplaceable  treasures  of  the  nation,  whether  natural  or 
historic,  w'ere  it  not  for  a  few  men  who  prevent  them  from  being 
thoughtlessly  swept  to  destruction." 

The  following  complete  editorial  articles  are  given  under  the 
headings  under  which  they  originally  appeared : 

"  This  Society  Does  a  Good  Work  " 

(The  New  York  Times,  January  29,  1917.) 

"  Though  the  many  activities,  all  commendable,  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  have  made  the  organization  known  to  every- 
body with  Avhat  may  be  called  a  direct  interest  in  its  work,  the  general 
public  is  still  noit  well  informed  —  perhaps  not  informed  at  all — with  respect 
to  its  achievements.  That  is  a  regrettable  situation,  for  several  reasons,  one 
of  them,  and  not  the  least  important,  though  also  not  the  most,  being  that, 
like  some  other  beneficent  bodies,  this  one  needs  more  members,  and  inoi- 
dentally,  more  money,  with  which  to  accomplish  its  ever-increasing  tasks. 
Thierefore  it  has  begun  the  publication  of  an  official  bulletin,  bearing  the 
name  of  Scenic  and  Historic  America,  by  means  of  which  the  facts  in  relation 
to  what  it  is  and  to  what  it  has  done,  is  doing,  and  wants  to  do  can  be 
more  widely  and  promptly  disseminated  than  has  been  possible  through 
the  issuing  of  an  annual  report. 
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"  This  bulletin,  it  is  liopeil,  will  dovelop  in  itinie  into  a  mag-azine  of  regular 
periodical  appearance,  containing  matter  wortliy  tlie  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans with  a  concern  for  the  preservation  of  their  country's  scenery  and 
history.  Xo.  1  of  Vol.  I  is  naturally  a  bit  statistical  and  exposiitory,  but  it 
tells  exactly  whait  anybody  needs  to  know  who  would  be  informed  as  to  what 
the  society  is,  the  sort  of  officers  it  has,  its  financial  status  and  metliods, 
and  the  aims  for  tlie  attainment  of  \Nhioh  it  exists.  Tlie  later  numbers,  of 
course,  will  deal  more  fully  wiith  particulai'  enterprises,  and  so  be  easier 
reading. 

"  A  purpose  of  this  society  with  whicli  Tl(c  Times  ha«  a  warm  sympathy 
is  that  of  protecting  parks  —  urban,  State  and  nationail  —  from  the  some- 
times well-intentioned,  but  always  reprehensible  [)e(ii)le  wlio  seem  incapable 
of  understaniding  wbait  parks  are  for  —  people  on  wlvoni,  therefore,  constant 
watch  has  to  be  kept  in  order  to  prevent  the  diversion  by  them  of  public 
1  property  from  general  to  special  uses.  This,  however,  is  only  one  in  a  long 
list  of  "  missions "  in  whidi  the  society  leads  or  participates,  and  it  thor- 
oughly deserves  the  support  of  the  patriotic,  the  aestlictic,  and  the  intelligent 
parts  of  the  community. 

"  Itsi  President  is  Georok  Frkuerick  Kunz.  and  its  headquarters  are  in 
the  Tribune  Building.  The  membership  fee  is  $5  a  year,  but  anybody  who 
wants  to  pay  more  will  be  kindly  permitted  to  do  so,  and  he,  too,  will 
have  his  reward." 

"  The  Conservation  of  Historic  Places  " 

(The  New  York  Sun,  January  31,  1917.) 
"  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  is  twenty-two 
years  old.    its  founder  was  Andrew  H.  Green.    J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  its 
honorary  presiident  until  his  death  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mrs  Edward  H. 
I  Harriman.    The  present  president  is  George  Frederick  Kunz. 

"  TTie  society,  which  Iras  just  begun  to  issue  a  bulletin  called  Scenic  and 
I  Historic  America,  has  accomplished  a  gi'eat  deal  at  a  smajl  cosit  in  money, 
i  It  adiministers  for  the  State  Stony  Point  battlefield.  Fort  Brewerton  Reserva- 
'.  tion,  Watkins  Glen,  Letchworth   Park,   Pliilipse  jNIanor   Hall,   John  Boyd 
i  Thaoher  Park  and  Battle  Island  Park,  a  total  of  1,690  acres.    Other  State 
parks,  created  wliolly  or  partly  through  the  .society's  influence,  are  Lake 
George  battlefield.  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  tlie  Sir  William  Jolinson  man- 
sion at  Johnstown  and  the  Schuyler  mansion  at  Albany.    The  conservation 
of  Roger  Morris  Park  in  this  city  was  accomplished  largely  throaigh  the 
society's  efforts. 

"  Since  its  beginning  the  society  has  spent  $48,993  of  gift  funds  on  State 
properties  and  $170,073  of  State  funds.  Xone  of  this  money  was  used  for 
ladministrative  purposes.  The  general  running  expen'ses  of  the  society  have 
been  paid  from  the  gifts  of  members  and  others,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  they  have  averaged  only  $3,145  a  year.  The  officers  and  members  receive 
no  coinpensatiion  and  sinecures  are  not  tolerated.  The  expenses  of  the  society 
are  now  about  $6,000  a  year,  and  although  there  is  no  deficiency,  the  officers 
hope  to  have  the  present  fund  of  $2.5,000  increased  to  $100,000  in  order  that 
the  society  may  increase  its  work. 

"  Tlve  society  helps  the  scliools  to  arrange  hisitorical  exercises  and  pageants. 
It  makes  surveys  and  researches  for  the  State  and  helps  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior  to  spread  information  about  national  parks.  It  assists  the 
telephone  oompany  to  find  historic  names  for  exchanges^,  it  collaborates  with 
motion  picture  companies  in  popularizing  American  history  and  scenery. 
Just  now  it  is  moving  for  the  creation  of  a  new  iState  park  at  Croton  Point, 
as  there  is  no  public  park  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  north  of  Manhattan. 
Persons  who  wish  to  help  the  growing  work  of  the  society  may  address  it  at 
its  offices  in  the  Tribune  Building." 

"  A  Useful  Organization  " 

(The  Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  December  22,  1913.) 
"  The  anniual  reports  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  grow  in|  size  as  the  society  in  years  and  extends  the  scope  of  its 
activities.  The  18th,  just  issued,  exceeds  800  pages,  and  with  its  treatment 
of  ithe  hundred  or  more  distinct  matters  to  which,  during  the  year,  the 
society  has  given  its  attention,  requiring  not  less  than  1,000  index  references, 
is  demonstriEution  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  the  society  addresses 
itself  to  its  honorable  and  oonitinuing  duty,  and  to  the  system  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  gives  to  the  people,  to  whom  it  is  accountable  for  its 
■charter  and  a  modest  moiety  of  its  support,  account  of  its  stewardship. 

"  Deeds,  not  words,  are  the  motto  and  nile  of  the  society,  and  in  almost 
every  city  and  section  of  ithe  state  are  witnesses  of  the  wisdom  and  persever- 
ance with  which  it  pursues  its  ideals  —  Inspiring  resipeot  for  the  past,  love 
for  scenic  beauty,  and  encouragement  of  sound  administration  of  natural 
gifts  as  auxiliary  in  development  of  better  citizenship.  More  than  this,  the 
work  and  success  of  the  society  suggest  that  not  only  might  its  field  be 
enlarged  and  its  public  support  increased,  but  that  its  principles  are  sus- 
ceptible of  wider  applicaition  to  other  matters.  The  doctrine,  which  nowadays 
seems  to  go  unchallenged,  that  government  is  the  panacea  for  all  political, 
social  and  economic  ills,  is  clearly  traversed,  and,  to  a  degree,  definitely  con- 
tradicted, by  the  work  of  the  society.  A  small  body  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
seeing  the  necessities,  and  appreciating  relative  values  and  importance  of 
action,  have  but  to  associate  themselves,  obtain  from  the  state  permission 
to  do  what  they  think  the  public  interests  demand,  eliminating  law's  delay, 
political  pull,  contractors'  graft,  and  other  costly  subtractions  from  efficiency, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  formulated  and  the  process  of  evolution  to 
complete  attainment  well  advanced. 

"  The  Scenic  and  Historic  Society,  lineal  descendant  of  the  Niagara  com- 
miasioni  and  its  great  founder,  the  late  Andrew  H.  Green,  successfully  invitesi 
comparison  of  any  of  its  undertakings  in  economy,  in  administration,  ini 
definite  permanent  value,  with  those  of  any  which  the  state  has  attempted. 
The  1,000-acre  Letchworth  park,  along  the  picturesque  Genesee,  compared 
with  Wiatkinis'  Glen,  at  the  head  of  the  Cayuga,  since  it  was  wrested  from 
the  sooiety  and  made  a  plaything  of  county  and  village  politics,  demonstrates, 
conclusively,  the  wisdom  of  the  philanthropist  who  made  the  sitate  his  heir 
and  of  the  policy  which  protects  and  develops  his  great  legacy.  Of  course, 
much  depends  in  la  voluntary  and  altogether  self-perpeituating  organization, 
upon  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  fact  that  the  society  still 
brackets  in  black  the  name  of  its  late  Honorary  President,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  is  indication  of  the  standards  of  public  duty,  which  it  holds,  as  tliat 
of  Secretary  Hall  is  a  synonym  for  painstaking,  efliciait  and  thoroughly 
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competent  woik.  Study  of  the  rejiort  and  its  appemlices,  wlidoh  cover  a 
wide  range  of  historic  and  scenic  topics,  local  and  general,  demonstrates  the 
merit  of  the  work,  the  intelligence  and  good  judgment  with  which  iit  is 
directed,  to  matters  of  real  puWic  concern,  and,  at  the  samel  time,  affords 
iui  admirable  example  of  a  public  document,  a  repository  from  cover  to  cover 
of  mosit  valuable  information,  much  of  which  can  be  nowhere  else  obtained, 
and  constaJitly  becoming  through  the  lapse  of  time  and  changes  in  human 
affairs,  of  more  importance." 

"Everybody's  America" 

(The  Boston  Transcript,  January  31,  1917.) 

"  New  York  has  an  excellent  public  association  in  its  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation)  Society,  which  not  only  encourages  the  preservation  of  scenes 
of  natural  beauty,  but  protects  and  marks  places  which  have  a  significance 
in  local,  state  or  national  histor}^  One  point  of  merit  about  this  society 
is  that  it  is  not  associated  witli  any  particular  class  or  element  in  history 
or  the  social  structure.  It  is  for  all.  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Colonial  Dames,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
other  meritorious  societies  properly  attend  to  scenes  and  sites  in  which  their 
particular  members  or  jirogenitors  were  or  are  concerned.  The  Appalaohian 
Club  looks  after  the  mountains  and  the  forest  trails.  But  there  is  no 
ancestral  or  other  .special  badge  upon  the  Scenic  and  Historic  Sites  people. 
They  engage  equally  in  the  defence  of  the  glacial  carvings  on  the  Onondaga 
rocks  and  the  marine  shells  of  Saratoga,  in  ithe  m,arking  of  the  biggest  or 
tlie  oldest  tree  on  Manhattan,  or  in  the  locating  of  the  old  milestones  on 
Broadway;  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  they  will  seek  to  save  Castle 
Garden,  the  Plymouth  Rock  of  our  later  Pilgrim®,  from  the  destruction  with 
which  the  proposition  for  a  new  and  improved  Aquarium  threatens  it. 

"  A  society  that  can  do  this  is  especLallly  commendable,  because  there  are 
now  some  millions  of  American  citizens  who  are  not  eligible  to  membership 
in  .societies  which  require  proof  of  Revolutionary  or  pre-Revolutimiary  descent, 
but  who  are  expected  to  develop  just  as  keen  an  interest  in  American  hisitory, 
and  the  American  holy  places,  as  if  they  had  that  descent.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  a  great  many  of  these  later  comers  -iviil 
acquire  that  eligibility.  The  melting-pot  will  open  the  doors  for  them.  Many 
Dames  already  decorate  the  rolls  of  the  Revolutionary  societies,  and  even 
those  of  the  Mayflower^  descendants,  which  were  strangers  to  the  American 
records  up  to  a  recent  period.  The  possessors  of  these  lately  foreign  names 
enter  the  old  societies  by  the  doors  opened  to  them  by  their  mothers.  But 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  blend  the  whole  population  in  this  way.  In  the 
meantime,  we  hope  and  expect  that  the  children  of  immigrants  will  take  as 
much  pride  as  anyone  else  in  the  history  of  the  country  which  is  now  theirs. 
Certainly  we  should  not  exclude  them,  if  they  do,  from  the  company  of  those 
Who  cherish  the  niemories  of  the  past,  nor  should  we  he  indifferent  to  the 
memorials  of  a  later  epoch  than  that  in  which  the  descendants  merely  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  are  interested.  The  time  has  come  when  the  note  of  inclu- 
siveness,  rather  than  that  of  exclusiveness,  should  be  emphasized  in  our  ways 
of  distinguishing  the  pasit,  as  it  is  by  the  excellent  Scenic  and  Historic 
Society." 
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NEOEOLOGY 

During  the  year  1916,  we  removed  from  the  membership  rolls 
of  the  society  the  following  names  of  those  who  died  ot  notice  of 
whose  death  was  received  during  that  year.  The  dates  here  given 
are  the  dates  of  their  decease : 

B.  J.  Allison  of  Stony  Point,      y.,  October,  1916. 
John  D.  Archbold  of  New  York  City,  December  5,  1916. 
Enoch  C.  Bell  of  ^"ew  Yoa-k  City,  May  25,  1916. 
G-eoirge  C.  Boldt  of  N  ew  YoTk  City,  December  5,  1916. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Q.  Brown  of  ISTew  York  City,  June  28,  1916. 
James  G.  Cannon  of  Isew  York  'City,  July  5,  1916. 
Gen.  Howard  Carroll  of  ISTew  York  City,  December  30,  1916. 
HaiTis  B.  Dick  of  New  York  City,  September  21,  1916. 
Henry  R.  Durfee  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  December  24,  1915. 
Seth  Low,  LL.  D.,  of  New  YoTk,  September  17,  1916. 
Gen.  Albert  L.  Mills,  IJ.  S.  A.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1916. 

John  De  Witt  Mowris  of  New  York  City,  July  16,  1916. 
Charles  Pryer  of  New  Eochelle,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1916. 
M.  D.  Paymond  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y..  about  6  years  ago.* 
R.  C.  Rat'hbone  of  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  Febrnarv  io,  1915.* 
James  ^F.  TayloV,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
December  19,  1916. 

Hon.  George  C.  Wait  of  Watkins,  November  5,  1915.* 

Miss  Fannie  H.  Williams  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  February  14,  1916. 

Hon.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop  of  New  York  City,  April  6,  1916. 

The  Society  deeply  lapients  the  loss  of  these  faithful  friends 
and  supporters.  They  were  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  They 
toO'k  pride  in  the  histoirioal  traditions  of  our  nation.  They  had  warm 
human  sympathy  for  their  fellow-men  and  watnted  to  see  their 
environment  in  eities  improved.  Thiey  shared  the  belief  of  this 
Society  that  life  is  something  more  than  meat  and  drink  and 
wherewithal  to  be  clothed  ;  and  that  afteir  honest  toil  to  get  a  living, 
there  should  be  something  of  happiness  in  human  lives  to  lighten 
the  drudgery  of  laboT.  They  shared  our  conviction  that  physical 
and  intellectual  happiness  of  the  most  wholesome  kind  can  be 
promoted  by  proper  city  surrounding, —  environment  which  is 
pleasant  to  see  as  well  as  healthful  to  live  in ;  by  parks  and  play- 
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grounds  in  which  rest  or  open  air  exercise  can  be  had ;  and  by 
larger  state  and  national  parks,  in  M'hich  people  can  commune  with 
nature  and  study  the  marvellous  A\'orks  of  creation.  They  believed 
that  respect  for  our  national  history  and  traditions  is  a  high  form 
of  patriotism  to  be  nurtured  by  the  preservation  of  ancient  land- 
marks, the  erection  of  monuments  and  memorials,  and  the  rescue 
of  treasured  archives  threatened  with  destruction.  They  shared 
our  creed  that  these  ends  are  worthy  of  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  not  only  the  public  governments,  municipal,  state  and 
national,  but  also  private  philanthropy,  and  while  advocating  the 
former,  several  testified  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  by  liberal 
expressions  of  the  latter.  The  prominent  position  of  these  late 
members  in  their  respective  communities  attested  the  dignity  and 
seriousness  of  the  work  which  this  Society  has  been  conducting 
for  the  past  22  years,  and  on  that  account  also,  we  sincerely  regret 
to  lose  them  as  exponents  of  the  Society's  aims. 

Death  of  William  B.  Howland,  LL.  D. 

Our  most  notable  loss  since  January  1,  1917,  has  been  by  the 
death  of  William  Bailey  Howland,  LL.  D.,  of  JSTew  Yoirk,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  since  1903  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  since  January  19,  1910. 

Dr.  Howland  died  suddenly  of  heart,  disease  in  his  office  at  No. 
.  119  West  40th  Street  on  Tuesday,  February  27,  1917.    He  was 
1  born  at  Ashland,       Y.,  June  10,  1849,  being  the  son  of  the  Rev. 

Harrison  O.  and  Hannah  Bailey  Howland.    On  April  .'),  187-'>,  he 
I  married  Miss  Ella  May  Jacobs  of  Gowanda,  JST.  Y.,  who  survives 
i  him  with  two  sons,  Messrs.  Karl  V.  S.  and  Harold  J.  Howland. 
Dr.  Howland  was  a  publisher  who  united  with  the  constructive 
and  executive  ability  of  a  business  manager  the  instincts  and  per- 

■  eeptions  of  an  editor  —  a  combination  comparatively  rare.  In 

■  1882  he  founded  the  Outing  magazine  of  which  he  was  the  pub- 
lisher until  1885.  From  1885  to  1890  he  was  editor  and  pub- 
lisher nf  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tribune,  which  he  completely 
transformed  and  impressed  with  his  personality.  From  1890  to 
1913  he  was  publisher  and  treasurer  of  the  Outlook,  his  connection 
being  contemporaneous  from  1893  to  1913  with  the  editorship  of 
Lyman  Abbott  and  from  1909  to  1913  with  the  contributing  editor- 
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ship  of  Theodore  Roossivelt.  From  1913  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Independent.  Pie  was  also  publisher 
of  the  Countryside  Magazine.  Not  long  ago  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  aeronautics  and  acquired  a  monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  aerial  navigation  but  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it  on  account 
of  other  demands  on  his  time.  His  particular  interest  in  aero- 
nautics was  due  to  his  belief  that  the  flying  machine  would  reach 
a  far  higher  state  of  development  than  it  has  yet  attained,  and 
that  its  effect  on  civilizatiion  would  be  far-reaching.  As  railroads 
and  telegraphs.,  by  affording  easy  means  of  intercommunication, 
had  promoted  the  homogeneity  of  individual  nations,  so  he  believed 
that  the  aeroplane  and  the  wireless  telegraph,  transcending  national 
boundaries,  would  tend  to  universal  homogeneity  and  proportion- 
ately advance  civilization. 

His  views  in  that  respect  were  typical  of  his  general  outlook 
upon  human  affairs.  While  not  unmindful  of  the  details  of  the 
counting  and  the  editorial  rooms,  even  to  the  small  conveniences 
of  employes,  he  constiantly  loobed  beyond  them  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  his  city,  state  and  nation,  and  the  world  at  large.  His 
membership  in  the  American:  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  for  the  past  fonrteen  years,  in  seven  of  which  he  served 
as  a  Trustee ;  his  Treasurership  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
for  thirteen  years ;  and  his  Commissionership  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  State  Reseirvaltion  since  February  3,  1909,  were  evidenceisi  of 
his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  his  belief  in  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding places  of  wholesome  recreation  and  health  recuperation  for 
the  people,  his  devotion  to^  the  betterment  of  the  living  conditions 
of  the  poor  and  his  patriotic  interest  in  the  historic  traditions  of 
the  American  people. 

That  Dr.  Howland's  interests  extended  beyond  our  national 
boundaries  was  evidenced  by  two  fields  of  activity  in  which  he  won 
signal  marks  of  distinction. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for 
Italian  Immigrants.  ISTot  sharing  the  feeling  of  many  that 
Italian  immigration,  especially  from  the  southern  provinces,  was 
to^b©  discouraged,  he  believed  that  the  Italians  were  a  valuable 
oontribution  to  the  population  of  the  United  States.  For  his  work 
in  their  behalf,  he  received  a  decoration  from  the  King  of  Italy. 
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Oil  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  unbroken  peace  between  the 
Tnited  States  and  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Howland  was  very  active 
in  his  efforts  to  have  the  aimivers-ary  smitably  observed,  and  to  cer 
nient  more  strongly  the  ties  of  blood  and  tradition  that  bind  the  two 
n  ations  together.  He  had  a  large  part  in  the  work  leading  up  to  the 
acquisition  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  home  of  the  ancestral  Wash- 
ington's near  JSTorthampton,  Eng.,  as  a  memoriial.  (See  our 
Annual  Reports  for  1912,  pp.  219,  226-228,  1913,  pp.  297-299, 
and  1914,  pp.  272-274.)  For  his  activity  in  this  matter  he 
recei\'ed  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Canada. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Dr.  Howland  was  President  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Efficiency,  Treasurer  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society,  a  Trustee  of  the  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion, and  a  Trustee  of  the  Sulgrave  Institute.  He  had  membership 
in  many  philanthropic,  civic,  art  and  professional  societies. 

His  body  was  taken  to  Kinderhook,  IST.  Y.,  for  interment,  on 

Thursday,  March  1.    In  his  casket  this  Society  placed  a  glass 

tablet*  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

WILLIAM  BAILEY  HOWLAND,  LL.  D. 
Ashland,  New  York,  10  June,  1849. 
Presidenifc  of  the  Cormnissioners  of  the  State  Reservaition 
at  Niagara, 

President  of  the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Italian  Immigrants 
Trustee  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  1910-1917 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Civic  Asisooiajtion, 
et  cetera. 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City, 
Tuesday,  27  February,  1917. 
Interred  at 
Kinderhook,  New  York, 
Thursday,  1  March,  1917. 
From  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society. 

*  The  Society  has  recently  placed  similar  glass  tablets  in  the  caskets  of 
the  late  Very  Rev.  William  M.  Gros^'enor,,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  of  New  York,  who  died  December  9,  1916,  and  Mrs. 
William  Barr  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  diied  January  2,  1917.  The  inscriptions 
are  etched  witih  acid  upon  the  glass.  It  is  believed  that  as  glass  is  more 
durable  than  metal  under  the  corrosive  action  of  acids  of  the  earth,  the  glass 
tablet  will  preserve  a  m'eans  of  identificaition  longer  than  the  metal  pla/te 
on  the  coffin. 
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On  Friday,  March  2,  1917,  memorial  exercises  were  held  at  the 
JSTational  Arts  Club,  ISTo.  15  Gramercy  Park,  ^STew  York  City.  Mr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  President  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, p'resided.  Betweein  the  invocation  at  3  o'clock  and  the  bene- 
diiotiotai  aft  4:30,  twienty  speakeirs  made  informal  addresses.  They 
included,  besides  Mr.  McFarland,  Mr.  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Civic  Association  ;  ITamilton  I-Iolt,  LL.  D., 
editor  of  the  Independent ;  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  representing 
the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency;  LoTd  Aberdeen,  who  spoke 
for  Dt.  Howland's  friends  in  Great  Britain ;  Mr.  Plerbert  S. 
Huston,  publisher ;  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abbott  of  the  Outlook  editorial 
staff ;  Dr.  Antonio  Stella  of  the  Italian  Immigration  Society ;  Mr. 
Clinton  Bogers  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  jSTational  Municipal 
League;  George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.  President  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society ;  Albert  Shaw, 
LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  editor  of  the  ISTational  Revenues;  Hon.  John  A. 
Stewart,  of  the  American  Peace  Centennial  Committee;  Hon. 
John  De  Witt  Warner,  representing  the  ISTational  Arts  Club; 
Mr.  Ernesto  G.  Fabbri,  President  of  the  Society  of  Italian  Emi- 
grants; George  Kennan,  Litt.  D.,  author  and  special  writer,  and 
others. 

TWETsTTY-SECOI^D  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
Establishment  of  National  Park  Service  Signalized 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  AmeTican  Museum  of  ISTatural  History  in 
New  York  City  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  10,  1917,  begin- 
ning at  8  o'clock.  As  on  format-  occasions,  the  Society  had  the 
hearty  coi-operation  of  the  museum  and  its  officers :  Llenry  Fair- 
field Osborn,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  President;  Mr.  Adrian  Iselin,! 
Jr.,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Sherwood,  Assistant  Secretary, 
for  which  it  desires  toi  express  its  great  appreciation. 

G'eorge  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Piresidenit  of  the  SiOoiety,j 
presided. 

The  regular  business  of  the  meeting,  consisting  of  the  reading 
of  the  President's  and  Treasurer's  annual  reports,  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  and  the  election  of  twelve  Trustees 
for  three  yeans,  was  transacted  between  8  and  8  :30. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Society  then  exhibited  upon  the  screen 
a  few  pictures  of  the  inauguration  of  the  pennanent  iUumination 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  j^ew  York  harbor  and  of  Miss  Ruth 
:  Law,  the  air-woman,  writing  the  word  "  Libei-ty  "  in  letters  of  fire 
against  the  sky  with  her  aeroplane,  taken  after  night-fall  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  December  2,  1916.  The  slides  which  were 
remarkable  of  their  kind,  were  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  Eai*l  Harding 
of  the  Xew  York  World. 

The  Secretai-y  also  showed  a  number  of  views  of  the  57-acre 
[  tract  at  Fort  Tryon,  ISI'ew  York  City,  which,  it  was  reported  during 
I  the  preceding  week,  Mr.  John  T).  Rockefeller  had  purchased  with 
a  view  to  giving  it  to  the  City  for  a  public  park.    The  Secretary 
■read  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Adams,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Secretary, 
stating  that  the  current  reports  of  the  proposed  gift  "  have  been 
neither  confirmed  nor  denied  by  Mr.  Rockefeller."* 

Hon.  Cabot  Ward,  Commissioner  of  Parks  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bmnx,  and  President  of  the  Board,  who  is  a 
membei'  of  the  Society,  spoke  of  the  value  O'f  the  Society's  work  in 
I  sustaining  the  hands  of  Park  and  other  City  officials  in  their  efforts 
I  to  save  the  parks  for  their  proper  uses,  to  abolish  signboards  in  the 
i  vicinity  of  pai'ks,  etc. 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening  Avas  delivered  by  Hon. 
'Robert  Sterling  Yard  of  the  jSTational  Park  Service,  Department 
:of  the  Interior.    The  position  of  honor  was  thus  given  in  order 
to  signalize  the  creation  of  the  jSTational  P'ark  Sea'vice  by  act  of 
Oongi'eiss  approved  August  25,  1916,  to  have  the  supervision,  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  several  ^National  Parks  and  ISTational 
I  Monuments  which  are  now  imdeir  the  jurisdiction  of  the  D&part- 
I'raent  of  the  Interior,  the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  and 
S  such  other  National  Parks  and  Reservations  of  like  charactei'  as 
■i  may  hereafter  be  created  by  Congress.    This  establishment  has 
,  long  been  advocated  by  this  Society  and  other  bodies,  civic  and 
I  scientific,  and  jnarks  a  notable  advance  in  the  movement  for  the 
1  protection  and  ]niblic  enjoyment  of  the  scenic,  scientific  and  his- 
toric treasures  of  oair  country.    The  address,  therefore,  was  of 
J  imusual  interest.    Mr.  Yard,  who  was  formerly  on  the  ISTew  York 
I  Sun  and  later  editor-in-chief  of  the  Century  ^lagazine,  spoke  upon 

I     *  The  reports  have  subsequently  been  confirmed.    See  Appendix  G. 
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the  aesthetic,  scientific,  edaicational,  physiological  and  economic 
values  of  the  National  Parksi  and  ISTational  Monuments,  and 
exhibited  stereoptieon  views  of  the  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Eocky 
Mountain,  Casa  Grande,  Mesa  Verde,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake, 
Yosemite  and  Sequoia  ISTational  Parks  and  the  Grand  Canyon 
JSTational  Monument.  The  lantern  slides,  kindly  loaned  by  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Gleason,  of  Boston,  and  colored  by  Mrs.  Gleason,  were 
wonderfully  beautiful.  The  address  held  the  close  attenftim  of 
the  large  audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

After  Mr.  Yard's  address,  Mr.  Fred  Payne  Clatworthy,  a  pro- 
fessional photographer,  of  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  exhibited  about  fifty 
autoichrome  views  of  Rocky  Mountain,  ISTational  Park  made  direcly 
from  nature  by  the  Luraiere  procee®  which  were  of  very  great  inter- 
est, both  on  accoimt  of  the  beaiity  of  the  scenery  and  the  remarkable 
fidelity  of  the  rendering  of  the  colors. 

AMERICAl^  METHODS  OF  CONSERVATION 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  report  of  our  administration  of 
State  properties  during  the  past  year  and  a  record  of  other  events 
of  related  interest,  it  may  be  appropriate  tO'  give  here  a  condensed 
general  statement  of  how  nature  and  history  monuments  are  created 
and  administered  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  communications  received  from  American 
and  foreign  sources  during  the  past  year  and  asking  all  sorts  of 
questions,  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  the  following  from  Mr. 
George  Brisqiaaline  of  Kharkow,  Russia.  It  is  interesting  par- 
ticularly because  it  illustrates  the  kind  of  questions  which  arise  in 
a  country  where  the  movement  for  the  preservation  of  scenic  and 
historic  places  and  objects  is  in  its  formative  stage.  It  alsoi  gives 
one  of  many  indications,  which  appear  in  the  course  of  a  year,  of 
the  way  in  which  foreigners  turn  to  the  United  States  for  informa- 
tion and  guidance  on  this  subject.''^  Following  is  a  translation  of 
Mr.  Brisqualine's  letter,  the  original  of  which  was  written  in 
excellent  French : 

*  It  siiould  be  said>,  however,  that  the  United  States  can  and  does  learn 
much  from  European  countries  along  these  lines. 
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Monsieur : 

I  earnestly  ask  you  to  send  me  some  material  concerning  the 
protection  of  monuments  which  are  very  impoirtant  from  the  point 
of  view  of  science  and  history.  I  address  myself  to  your  enlighten- 
ing cooperation  hy  direction  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Nature 
of  Khai'kow.  At  this  time  especially  the  administraton  of  the 
Society  realizes  the  need  of  protecting  natural  monuments  which 
are  veay  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  science  in  our 
country,  and  for  that  reason  it  begs  you  to  give  it  some  very 
detailed  advice  and  some  practical  suggestions  on  the  following 
questions : 

1.  How  is  the  protection  of  nature,  birds  and  plants  effected  in 
a  practical  way  in  the  coiuntry  at  large  as  well  as  in  the  reserves 
of  your  country  ? 

2.  How  is  the  registration  of  natural  monuments  effected  ? 

3.  How  does  one  find  the  means  for  the  purchase  and  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  monuments? 

4.  Are  all  monuments  at  present  protected  the  personal  posses^ 
[•  sions  of  the  Society  ? 

5.  How  does  the  Society  conduct  its  propaganda  of  the  necessity 
)  of  the;  protection  of  natune  and  historic  monuments  ? 

Please  indicate  the  addresses  of  those  following  similar  lines  of 
I  work. 

The  responses  to  these  questions  are  indispensable  to  the  admin- 
i  isti'ation  of  our  Society  because  of  the  inauguration  of  this  eniter- 
I  prise  among  us  in  Kussia.    It  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  literature  concerning  this  question  from  the  practical  and 
theoretical  point  of  view. 

As  member  of  the  administration  of  the  Society  of  tbe  Friends 
I  of  ]S[ature  of  Kharkow,  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you. 

i  Geokge  Bkisquat.ine. 

Kharkow,  20  (2 VIII)  VII,  16. 
(Russia) 

In  our  reply  to  this  letter  we  endeavored  to  explain  our  Ameri 
can  methods  in  a  way  which  would  be  understood  by  one  who, 
perhaps,  was  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  democratic  customs 
of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether lacldng  in  interest  to  the  general  reader  of  this  Report.  We 
therefore  give  it  in  full,  as  follows : 

I 
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New  York,  N".  Y., 

JSTovember  8,  1916. 

George  Brisqualine,  Esq., 

Kharkow,  Russia. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  protection  of  natural  monuments,  plants  and  birds  is  etfeoted 
in  this  country  in  fo'ur  ways: 

1.  By  the  National  Government ; 

2.  By  the  Governments  of  the  ndividual  States  ; 

3.  By  the  Govemmemts  of  Cities  ; 

4.  By  private  individuals. 

We  will  make  some  observaitions  on  each  of  these  heads,  and  m 
order  that  ^'ou  may  understand  us  better,  w©  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  Anniial  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  l^ew  York. 

By  the  National  Government 

We  have  in  the  United  States  under  the  protection  of  the 
l^aitional  Government  four  classes  of  parks  or  reservations, 
namely : 

(a)  National  Monuments; 

(b)  National  Parks; 

(c)  National  Forests;  and 

(d)  National  Bird  Reserves. 

In  the  Annual  Repoirt  we  are  sending  to  you,  you,  will  find  a 
complete  list  of  our  N  ational  Parks  and  National  Moniiments.  We 
have  45  National  Parks  and  Monuments,  comprising  5,067,793 
acres.  They  range  in  size  from  one  acre  (Cabrillo  National  Monur 
ment,  California,)  tO'  2,152,720  acres  (Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Wyoming.)  The  difference  between  a  National  Park  and  a 
National  Monument  is  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  created. 
A  National  Park  is  created  by  a  law  passed  by  the  National  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  (which  collectively  we  call  Con- 
gress.) A  National  Monument  is  created  by  proclamation  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  under  authoirity  of  a  general 
law  which  allows  him  discretion  to  create  National  Monuments  (or; 
reservations)  for  the  protection  of  notable  ruins  and  natural; 
features.  Our  National  Parks  and  Monuments  have  been  created! 
in  order  to  preser^'e  such  natural  ^^'Onde(rs  and  historic  objects  as, 
hot  springs,  geysers,  volcanoes,  mountains,  glaciers,  la^lces,  canyons, i 
giant  trees,  petrified  trees,  exceptioiial  forms  of  eroded  rocks,  cavej 
dwellings,  cliff  dwellings,  and  other  habitations  of  the  aborigines,! 
greiat  fossil  deposits,  etc.  They  are  administered  by  three  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  Government.   Some  are  administered  by  thei 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  some  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  some  by  the  Department  of  War.    These  jSTational  Parks 
ajid  Monuments  are  ahiiost  entirely  created  out  of  lands  already 
belonging  to  the  IvTatioual  Go'vernmemt  and  are  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  '"reservations;''  that  is  to  say  they  are  "reserved" 
or  retained  by  the  Government  and  are  not  to  be  siold  to  private 
owners.    Among  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  John  Muir  Woods  National  Monument  which  consists 
of  295  acres  of  forests  on  Moimt  Tamalpais  near  San  Francisco, 
'  Cal.,  and  which  was.  given  to  the  Goveimment  by  Hon.  William 
Kent,  Congressman  from  California,  and  named  after  a  famous 
naturalist.   Another  exce}ition  is  our  new  jSTational  Park  on  Mount 
Desert  Island,  off  the  Maine  coast,  which  was  given  to  the 
National  Governmeait  last  year  by  public-spirited  citizens.    In  an- 
other case,  the  famous  Yosemite  Valley  in  California  Avas  granted 
to  the  State  of  California  by  the  National  Government  in  1864 
and  in  1905-1906  the  State  re-ceded  it  to  the  United  States.  But 
generally  speaking,  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments  consist  of 
property  always  owned  by  the  Government.   But  while  the  Govern- 
ment never  had  to  pay  to  buy  these  properties,  it  spends  large 
sums  of  money  on  tliem  for  care  and  improvement,  biiilding  roads, 
':\  etc.    In  the  ten  years  from  1906  to  1915  inclusive,  the  Govern- 
:  ment  spent  $3,431,882  on  only  twelve  National  Parks.  The 
I  privilege  of  maintaining  hotels  and  operating  transportation  lines 
i  in  these  Parks  and  Monuments  is  leased  to  private  concerns  for 
-  suitable  compensation,  subject  to  Govei-nment  regulation  as  to  the 
1  manner  of  uiiinageinent  and  the  rates  oliarged.    There  are  also 
I  Goverimient  I'egulations  which  forbid  visitors  to  disturb  or  destroy 
I  the  ruins,  plants,  tree?,  or  other  natural  features. 

We  have  150  National  Forests  in  the  United  States  proper 
'  embracing  134,503,177  acr^es,  two  in  Alaska  embracing  20,884,128 
acres  and  one  in  Porto  Rico  embracing  12,504  acres,  or  a  total 
'  of  153  National  Forests  embracing  155,399,809  acres.  Thosie  in 
the  United  States  lie  almost  entirely  west  of  thei  lOltli  meridian 
of  longitude,  that  is  to  say,  in  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  These  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  reserved  portions 
of  the  National  Domain  and  have  always  been  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment;  but  under  a  special  law  recently  enacted,  the  National 
Government  during  the  past  few  years  has  purchased  1,285,728 
acres  in  the  Appalachian  ]\Ionntain  region  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
states,  paying  for  this  property  something  over  $8,000,000.  The 
Government  sells  timbei-  from  the  Natioufil  Forests,  also  leases  the 
use  of  water  poA^^er  and  the  privilege  of  grazing  live-stock  in  the 
forests.  On  certain  lands  free  grazing  is  allowed,  and  during  the 
past  year  the  Government  gave  away  more  than  $206,000  worth  of 
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timber  (to  setitleirs  and  otiheirs,  Duriaig  the  year  ended  Jione  30, 1915, 
the  Government  derived  an  income  of  $2,481,469  from  the  forests 
and  spent  $5,622,094  for  their  protection,  utilization  and  improve-  i 
ment.    The  JSTaitional  Torestsi  are  created  by  the  laws  of  'Congress 
and  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some- 
times a  l^aitional  Park  or  a  JSTational  Mmument  may  lie  within  or 
may  be  surrounded  by  JSTational  Forests.    Thus  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument,  consisting  of  806,400  acres  and  including  the 
greatest  eroded  canyon  in  the  known  world,  lies  within  the  Tusayan  I  i 
and  Kaibab  National  Forests  in  Arizona.    And  many  of  the  f 
JSTajtional  Parks  are  forested  and  are  therefoire  in  reality  JSTational  I 
Foreeits,  although  not  so-called.  i 

We  have  YO  National  Bird  Reserves^  scattered  from  Alaska  to  » 
Porto  Rico,  incluidiiig  the  United  States  proper  and  the  Panama  i 
Canal  Zone.  Many  of  them  are  on  the  shores  of  the  oceans  and  I  t 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  islands  adjacent  thereto',  but  many  are  also  n 
inland.  Of  the  70  reserves,  68  are  administered'  by  the  Biological  ii 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Pribilof  Reserva-  i 
tion  in  Alaska  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  If 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Reserva-  J 
J  tion  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  Most  of  these  reserves  4 
have  been  created  by  Executive  Orders  by  the  President  of  the  ol 
United  States  in  pursuance  of  section  84  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  fe 
provides  penalties  for  the  killing  of  birds  or  the  taking  of  eggs  li 
from  any  grounds  reserved  by  law,  proclamation  or  Executive  to 
Order  as  breeding  places  for  birds.  The  reserves  are  generally  |i 
composed  of  lands  always  owned  by  the  Government  and  in  all  in 
essential  particulars  are  reservations  of  pviblic  lands  for  public  use 
or  other  purposes,  but  the  bird  life  thei'eon  is  protected. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Bird  Reserves,  there  aire  two 
National  Game  Preserves,  one  of  1,492,928  acres  in  the  Grand  „ 
Canvon  region  in  Arizona  and  one  of  57,120  acres  in  Oklahoma. 
They  are  wholly  or  partly  within  National  Forests  and  have  been  ^ 
designated  under  special  acts  of  Congress.    The  regulations  of  the 
Nationjal  Parks,  however,  protect  the  game  within  those  areas,  so  f 
that  our  National  Parks  are  in  e&ect  National  Game  Preserveis  * 
although  not  so  called. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  State  Reservations,  we  wdll 
answer  your  question  as  to  the  practical  way  in  which  these  [I'" 
National  Parks,  etc.,  are  created.    In  the  first  place,  you  have 
already  noticed  that  no  appropriation  or  expenditure  of  public  ^ 
moneys  was  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  purposes 
mentioned.    The  lands  were  generally  ovmed  already  by  the  Gov-  'I' 
emiment  or  were  given  to  it.    There  has  been  no  opposition,  there- 
fore,  to  their  creation  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  The 
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©•pirasitioii  to  be  ovei'coaiie  1ms  beeai  mainly  on  the  gTOimd  that  these 
national  reserves  prevent  people  from  settling  thereon  oir  using 
their  natural  resources  for- private  purposes.  There  may  also  have 
hecn  some  oi>position  on  the  ground  of  the  consequent  expense  of 
maintenance.  The  opposition,  however,  has  not  been  great.  The 
practical  manner  in  which  these  reservations  have  been  created 
has  been  as  follows:  Public-spirited  citizens,  or  groups  of  citizens, 
and  scientific  or  other  societies  interested  in  these  subjects,  have 
secured  through  their  representatives  in  Congresis  the  eniactment  of 
special  laws  in  some  cases  creating  particiilar  reserves;  or  general 
laws  authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  and  establish  such 
rcisen-es.  After  the  passage  of  sireh  general  laws,  the  same 
agencies  address  petitions  to  the  President,  or  the  head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, urging  the  establishment  of  reserves.  Sometimes  these  peti- 
tions or  recommendations  originate  with  the  Department,  and  are 
addressed  to  Cong-ress  or  the  President.  When  a  law  is  jiendiug 
in  Oongi-ess,  citizens  go  to  the  Capitol  at  Wasjhingtcn  and  pea'son- 
ally  address  the  Committee  of  Congress  which  has  the  proposed 
law  under  consideration.  And  letters  are  written  from  people 
all  over  the  coimtry  to  members  of  Congi'esis  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent expressing  piiblic  sentiment  on  the  subject.     The  ediitors 

■  of  newspapers  are  most  helpful  in  these  matters  by  writing  eidi- 
'  torials  on  the  subject  and  giving  space  in  their  ]>apers  to  letters 
I  from  correspondents.  Py  these  and  other  means,  efforts  are  made 
t  to  show  the  authoritieis  the  ©tat©  of  public  sentiment;  and  if  the 
]  prevailing  sentiment  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  a  particular  meas- 
I  ure,  the  authorities  generally  act  accordingly. 

By  State  Governmenis 

ISTow,  when  Ave  come  to  the  creation  of  nature  reservations  by 
State  Governments,  we  face  a  isituation  different  from  that  pre- 

■  sented  by  the  ]S[ational  Reseiwes.  The  ISTaftional  Government  is 
seldom  obliged  to  buy  land  for  these  purposes,  as  it  already  owns  a 

: great  Xationial  Domain;  but  when  the  State  Governments  estab- 
lish State  Resei'ves,  they  usually  have  toi  buy  the  property.  The 
que-;tion  at  once  ariscisi,  is  the  ])reservation  of  a,  beauttiful  piece  of 
natural  scenery,  or  tJie  eistablishment  of  a,  bird  reserve,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  Forest,  or  the  ])rotection  of  an  historic  landmark 
like  a  battlefield  or  an  old  building,  a  public  use  upon  which  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  expend  public  moneys  ?  A  great  pi*ecedent  of 
far-reaching  influence  was  esitablishcd  by  the  State  of  ISTew  York 
in  1888-1885  when  the  State  created  the  Niagara  Falls  Reson'a- 
tion.    In  that  case,  the  State  boug'ht  the  property  from  private 
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owners  and  paid  about  $l,5OO,0QO  for  it.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  so  far  as  we  know,  private  property  was  appropri- 
ated and  bonght  by  the  State  solely  for  the  pre,sierration  of  scenic 
beauty.  This  action  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  enjoy,  unmolested  in  person  and  unoffended  in 
sight,  the  marvelous  works  of  God  as  manifested  in  e'xceptional 
natural  scenery.  Following  this,  there  have  been  many  other  State 
Reservations  created  by  law  in  l^ew  York  State  for  different  pur- 
poses. Many  have  been  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and 
giving  free  public  access  to  regions  of  great  natural  beauty  embrac- 
ing rivers,  cataracts,  gorges,  mountains,  cliffs,  forests,  etc.  Others 
have  been  establislied  to  preserve  historic'  places  and  objects,  such 
as  battlefields,  old  fortifications,  houses  in  whicli  notable  men  have 
lived,  places  of  scientific  interest,  mineral  springs,  fossiliferous  de- 
posits, etc.  We  have  33  such  State  reservations  in  New  York 
State,  embracing  about  1,830,000  acres.  About  1,800,000  acres 
are  in  the  State  Forrest  Preserve  and  about  30,000  in  the  smaller 
scenic,  scientific  and  historic  reserves.  Of  this  entire  area  only 
about  25,000  acres  of  the  Forest  Preserve  represents  original 
ownership  by  the  State.  All  the  rest  has  either  been  purchased  by 
or  given  to  the  State.  Among  the  gifts  to  the  State  may  be  men- 
tioned 1,000  apres  known  as  Letchworth  Park,  given  by  the  phil- 
anthropist, Williiam  P.  Leftchworth,  embracing  tbe  famous  Portage 
Falls  and  gorge  on  the  Genes-ee  river;  350  acres  of  the  Helderberg 
escarpment  near  Albany,  including  celebrated  fossil  deposits  and 
beautiful  scenery,  given  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  and  called 
John  Boyd  Thacher  Park ;  about  20,000  of 'the  30,000  acres  of  the 
Padisades  Interstate  Park,  embraciing  notable  cliffs  and  mountains 
on  the  Hudson  river,  given  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  J.  P  Morgan, 
and  other  generous  men  and  women  ;  200  acres  on  the  Oswego 
river,  recently  given  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Emerick;  the  anci(ent  Philipse 
Manor  House  in  Yonkers,  given  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cochran,  etc. 
These  pircpeities,  alithougii  all  owned  by  the  State,  are  vario'usly 
administered.  The  Forest  Preserve  is  administered  by  the  State 
Conservation  Commission,  and  there  are  special  State  Commissions 
in  charge  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  Palisades  Pai'k,  Watkins  Glen,  etc. 
The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  has  legal 
custody  and  adrainii  strati  on  of  six  Sitate  properties;  and  other 
small  properties  are  in  the  care  of  local  historical  societies.  Witli 
the  exception  of  the  State  Coniservation  Commissdoii,  these  admin- 
istrative bodies  serve  withoa.it  compenKiation,  and  act  as  public 
trustees,  disbursing  State  funds  when  appropriated  by  the  Legisr 
lature,  often  expending  in  addition  thereto  private  funds  on  State 
properties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Palisades  Coimmission  and  the 
American  Scenic  and  Histoi-ic   Preservation   Society.     It  is 
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believed  tlaat  by  enlis'ting  tbe  aid  of  tliese  piiblicrspirited  private 
agencies,  tbe  properties  are  less  liable  to  be  used  for  pai'tisan 
political  purposes  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  By  such 
means,  also,  the  resen'es  receive  moi-e  assiduous,  painstaking  and 
intelligent  care  than  is  often  the  casie  when  public  properties  are 
administered  by  State  officials  already  overloaded  with  public 
duties. 

Tree  life  in  ISTew  York  State  is  chiefly  conserved  in  the  Forest 
Presen'e.  The  Conetitution  of  the  State  absolutely  prohibits  the 
cutting  of  trees  on  the  lands  eonstitiiting  the  Forest  Preserve ;  but 
there  are  no  la^^•s  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  trees  on  private 
land.  The  consequence  is  tliat  the  foa-ests  of  this  State  are  being 
removed  faster  than  they  are  being  grown. 

The  Forest  Preserve  is  also  the  principal  bird  and  game  refuge 
in  the  State,  but  there  are  general  laws  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
the  State  for  the  protection  of  wild  animial  life. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  manner  of  establishing  scenic  and 
historic  reservations  in  Xew  York  State  applies  in  a  general  way 
to  other  States,  but  in  many  of  the  United  States  this  movement 
has  not  progressed  as  far  as  in  ISTew  Yor'k  State,  and  other  States 
look  to  this  State  for  examples,  pi'ecodents  and  advice. 

By  City  Governments 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  eetablishmont  of  natural  an:d 
historic  reservations  by  State  Governments  applies  on  a  smaller 
scale  to  those  established  by  City  Governments,  except  that  the  lat- 
^  ter  does' not  include  game  preserves.  The  great  urban  and  suburban 
paj'ks  of  such  cities  as  i^ew  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Minnieapolis, 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  frequenitly  include  forest  land  and 
j serve  as  preserves  foir  trees,  plants,  birds,  and  small  quadrupeds 
like  squirrels  and  rabbits.    They  also  frequently  preseiwe  beautiful 
features  of  the  landscape,  as  ocean  beaches,  river  banks,  lakes, 
waterfallis,  mountains,  and  regions  of  scientific  interest,  ais  well  as 
listoric  landmarks. 

These  are  generally  created  at  public  ex]ionso,  but  private  gifts 
>f  park  lands  to  cities  are  increasing  in  number  as  their  need  and 
isefulness  become  apparent.  They  are  great  democratic  institu- 
ions,  ministering  to  the  health,  ha]:)pinesis  and  education  of  all 
'lasises  of  people,  and  espcGially  to  those  classes  of  limiteid  means. 

During  the  last  few  years,  membeiis  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
listoric  Preser\'ation  Society  alone  have  given  to  the  State  of 
Sew  York  and  to  Cities,  lands  or  moneys  for  the  purchase  of 
ands  for  State  and  City  parks  to  the  value  of  over  $3,500,000 
•  nd  similar  gifts  have  been,  made  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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You  ask  liow  means  are  foimd  for  the  pnrchaise;  and  proiteotaoti 
of  natural  monumentis.  You  will  see  from  what  we  havei  said 
that  generally  these  ends  are  attained  by  means  of  public  moneys 
approipriaited  by  the  Government.  Where  they  are  attained  by 
private  gifts,  they  are  frequently .  the  result  of  the  generous 
impulses  of  high-minded  men  and  women,  acting  on  their  own 
initiative  as  the  result  of  personial  appreeiiation  or  understanding  of 
the  goo'd  to  be  accomplished;  or  are  evoked  by  die  solicitiation  of 
organized  societies  or  personal  appeals.  We  know  of  cases  of  bo'th 
kinds.  Concerning  these  private  gifts,  aB  well  as  concerning  the 
appropriait.ion  of  i^ublie  moneys,  the^  main  factor  back  M  them  all 
is  the  cultivation  of  public  sentiment  in  their  favor,  oftentimes  by 
long  years  of  effort. 

This  public  sentiment  is  developed  by  yjropaganda,  conducted  in 
various  ways ;  by  public  meetings,  lectures,  pamphlete,  books,  news- 
paper and  magazine  airticles,  etc.  We  have^  found  by  experience 
that  hoipes  long  entertained  may  be  realized  in  the  most;  unexpected 
moments.  We  know  of  one  case,  for  instance,  in  which  individuals 
and  societies  had  worked  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  Avithout  succeBS 
to  secure  the  preservation  of  a  celebrated  historic  building  near 
New  York.  One  day,  two  gentlemen  delivered  axldr-essee  on  the 
Siubject  a't  a  meeting  of  a  women's  society.  The  meeting  was 
reported  in  the  newspapers;  and  the  next  day  a  woman  gave 
$50,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  proiperty.  The  main  thing  is  to 
keep  at  the  work  hopefully  and  persiistently  and  a  large  measure  of 
succeiS's  will  come  eventiually,  because  the  ends  sought  appeal  to  the 
intelligence,  the  humanity  and  the  generoisity  of  the  people. 

Yoiu  ask  for  addresses  of  societies  following  lines  of  work  similar 
toi  ours.  There  are  not  any  societies  with  exactly  the  same  scope 
as  ours,  but  among  organizations  with  similar  aims  and  sympathies 
may  be  mentioned : 

The  American  Museum  of  ISTatural  Histoii-^N^,  Dr.  Henry  Tair- 
field  Osborn,  President,  New  York  Citvv^,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Yoak  Botanical  Society,  Dr.  Nathaaiiel  L.  Britton 
President,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Zoological  Society,  Dr.  William  T.  ITornaday 
President,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Broioklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Scicnr-e,  Dr.  Charles  D 
Atkins,  Director,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Civic  Association,  J.  Ho'race  MacFarland,  Presi 
dent,  Harrisburgb,  Penn. 

The  American  Forestry  Assoclaltion,  Charles  L.  Pack,  Presi 
dent,  Lakewood,  N,  J. 

The  Ameriean  Geographic  Sooieity,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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There  are  many  forest,,  fish  and  game  pToteetivo  associations  in 
different  states  hut  they  are  t(X>  nunierous  to  mention.  There  are 
many  Audubon  Societies,  named)  after  the  great  American  natural- 
ist, John  James  AudulxHi,  whi^'h  ai-e  particularly  interested  in  the 
protection  of  birds.  There  are  also  numerous  local  antiquarian 
societies  de\'oted  toth'e  preseirvaition  of  ancient  landmarks.  One  of 
onr  most  esteemed  correspondent  societies  in  tlie  la,titjer  field  is  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  isew  England  Antiquities,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

For  Government  literature  on  these  subjectss,  we  woiuld  advise 
you  to  wi-ite  to  the  Honorable  The;  Secretary  of  the  Interioir,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a.Tid  to  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  SuTvey,  Washington,  D.  C,  ashiTig  them 
for  all  fi-ee  publications  concerning  N'atioiial  Parks'  and  JSTational 
Monuments. 

Outside  of  the  publicatioins  of  the  JSTational  Govemmemt,  you 
"will  probably  get  more  geueiral  infoi-mation:  on  these  subjects  from 
our  Annual  Reports  than  from  any  other  source.  We  trust  that 
the  infonnation  which  Ave  are  sending  you  will  reach  yoai.  The 
uncertainty  of  tranis-x\.tlantic  mail  service  is  a  great  impediment, 

Yoiu'S  truly, 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 

By  the  Secret  a  jy. 

K^EW  YORK  STATE  RESERVATIOITS 

Under  this  general  heading  Ave  give  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
K^ew  York  Sitate  proiDerties  Avhich  are  preserved  as  public  parks 
amd  monuments*  on  account  of  their  scenic,  historic  and  scientific 
interests,  so  far  as  we  knoAV  them.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  their  creation, 

1849.  Washington's  Headquarters,  TSTewburgh,  com^irising 
about  six  acres.  Originally  purchased  by  the  Lau'd  Commissioners. 
Subsequently  put  in  hands  of  ten  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

1879.  Newioivn  Battlefield  Reservation,  in  the  tOAvns  of  Emira 
and  Ashland.  Comprising  abont  16  acres  about  six  miles  southeast 
of  Elmira  City.  Original  monument  erected  in  1879,  on  plot 
donated  by  Alfred  Searles.  Fifteen  aci'es  additional  given  in  May, 
1912,  by  "his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hattie  F.  Elliott.  Made  a  State 
Eesen^ation  by  chapter  167  of  the  laws  of  1913.  Administered 
by  five  Commiseioners  appointed  by  the  GoA'cmoa*. 
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1883.  Niagara  State  Reservation,  comprising  112  acres  of  land 
aaid  300  acres  of  land  nnder  water.  Created  by  chapter  336  of 
the  la:ws  of  1883.  Adniinisitered  by  five  Ooimnisisioners  'appointed 
by  tlie  GoYernor.    (See  index.)* 

1885.  Adirondaclc  Forest  Preserve;  comprising  1,T01,894 
acres  in  tlie  Adirondack  Mountains.  Created  by  a  series  of  laws 
beginning  witli  cbapter  283  of  the  laws  of  1885.  Administered 
by  the  State  OoneeiTation  Coanmis)Siion.    (See  index.) 

1885.  CatsJcill  Forest  Preserve,  comprising  110,9T0  acres  in. 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  Created  by  chapter  283  of  the  laws  of 
1885  and  subsequenit  laws.  Administered  by  the  State  Con'sei-va- 
tion  Commissioai.    (See  index.) 

188T.  Senate  House,  Kingston.  Purchased  by  the'  State 
Trustees  of  Public  Buildingis  pursuant  to  chapter  134  of  the  laws 
of  1887.   Administered  by  the  Trustees  of  Pu-blic  Buildings. 

1892.  Fire  Island  State  Parh  on  Fire  Island  and  adjacent 
shore,  on  the  sO'Utli  side  of  Long  Island.  Comprising  about  118 
acreis  of  land  OTginally  jDurchased  by  the  State  in  1892  and  ratified 
by  chapter  111  of  the  laws  of  1893,  for  a  quarantine  station. 
Erected  into  a  State  Park  by  diapter  474  of  the  laws  of  1908.  It 
is  administeired  by  five  Commissioneris  appointed  by  the  Goivernor. 

1895.  Saratoga  Battle  Monument,  Schuylerville.  Comprising 
about  two  acres.  Accepted  by  the  State  by  chapter  555  of  the  laws 
of  1895.   In  the  ousitody  of  the  State  Comptroller. 

1895.  Jolm  Brown  Farm.  ISToTth  Elba.  Comprising  243 
aoreSi,  gi^'en  to  the  State  by  Henry  'Clews  and  otherg  in  1895,  and 
accepted  by  chapter  116  of  the  laws  of  1896.  Really  a  part  of  the 
Adirondack  Foreet  Preseir\'e.  Administered  by  the  Stat©  Con- 
servation Commi'ssion. 

1896.  Grant  Cottage,  Mount"  MacGregor.  ISTot  owned  by  the 
State  but  maintained  by  it,  pursuant  to  chapter  667  of  the  laws  of 
1896.    Belongs  tO'  the  Mount  MacGregor  Memorial  Association. 

1896.  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  compa-ising  about  181  aicres, 
consisting  of  islands  in  and  lands  along  the:  St.  Lawrence  River. 
'Created  by  chapter  802  of  the  laws  of  1896.  Administered  by 
tlie  State  Conservation  Commission. 

'"1897.  Stony  Point  Battlefield,  at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson 
River.  Comprising  35  acres.  Created  by  chapter  764  of  the  laws 
of  1897,  pa'ssed  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His^- : 


*  Coi-resiponding  to  the  National  Parks  and  National  Monuments,  q.  v.  This 
list  luas  been  veriticd  (except  as  to  acreage)  by  the  Comptroller's  office. 
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toric  PreseiTation  Society.  In  tlie  custody  of  tliis  Societ}^  (See 
index.) 

1897.  Ldhe  George  Battlefield,  Caldwell.  Comprising  about 
35  acres.  Created  by  chapter  279  of  the  laws  of  1897  and  ohapter 
391  of  'the  laAvs  of  1900,  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservatiiom  Society.  Administered  by  the 
Xew  York  State  Historical  Association  by  design'a.tL0in  by  tiie 
Comptroller. 

1900.  Palisades  Interstate  Pari-.  Comprising  about  30,000 
acres  along  the  Avest  side  of  the  Hndson  Elver  in  the  States  of 
iSTow  York  and  iSTew  Jersey,  including  what  is  popularly  known, 
as  Harriman  Park  in  Rockland  county,  Y.  The  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  Avas  created  by  chapter  170  of  the  laws  of  1900  as 
the  result  pai'tly  of  the  woi'k  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preserratioui  Society.  Harriman  Park  was  added  by  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Harrimaji's  gift  Avhich  Avas  accepted  by  chapter  362  of  the  laAA's  of 
1910.  The  property  is  administered  by  ten  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Goveimors  of  IvToav  Yo'rk  and  New  Jersey.  Each 
Govemor  selects  five  and  all  ten  are  jointly  appointed  by  both. 
( See  index. ) 

1900.  Clinton  House.  Ponghkeepsie.  Acquired  pursuant  to 
chapter  419  of  the  laAv^  of  1900r  In  the  custody  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  RcA'olution. 

1903.  8 pi/  Island,  in  the  toAvn  of  Mexico,  Oswego  County.  An 
island  in  Lake  Ontario,  comprising  aboait  one  acre.  Conveyed  to 
the  State,  pursuant  to^  chapter  000  of  the  laAVS  of  1903  in  consid- 
eration of  the  State  making  repairs  in  the  amonnt  of  $250.  It  Avas 
put  in  the  care  of  the  Silas^  Town  Cliapter,  D.  A.  P.,  by  oliapter 
399  of  the  laAve  of  1908. 

"'''1904.  Foii,  Breiverton,  in  the  town  of  Hastings,  Oswego 
County.  Consiistiiig  of  one  acre  at  the  foot  of  Oneida  Lake.  Pur- 
diased  pursuant  to  chapter  653  of  the  laws  of  1904.  In  the  custody 
of  the  America^n  Scenic  and  Historic  Presiei'vation  Society.  (See 
index.) 

1906.  Sir  William  Jolinson  Mansion  and  BlocMiOuse,  Jobns>- 
town.  Purchased  piuisuant  to  chapter  681  of  the  laws  of  1906, 
passed  partly  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
PreserA'ation  Society,  In  the  custody  of  the  Johnsto:wn  Historical 
Society. 

1906.  Watkins  Glen  State  Beservation.  Comprising  about  100 
acres  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Watkins. 


*  In  the  custody  of  this  Society. 
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Created  by  chapter  676  of  the  laws  of  in06  at  the  instance  of  the 
Anierican  Scenic  and  Historic  PTOservation  S,ociety  and  originally 
Ijlaoed  in  its  onstodiy.  It  was  tra.n,sf erred  by  chapter  731  of  the 
laws  of  1911  to  a  comm;is8iion  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Govenioa".  J3y  ehapter  495  of  the  laws  of  1915  the  nimiber  of 
Conimisisioaiers  was  increased  to  seven. 

*1907.  Letchicortk  Pari-  in  the  town,  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyom- 
ing c'onnty,  and  the  town  of  Portage,  Livingston  county.  Compris- 
ing' about  1,000  acres  and  including  the  famous  Portage  Palls. 
Gii\''en  to  the  State  by  AVilliam  Pryor  Letchworth  tlirougih  the 
Anieiriean  Scenic  and  Historic  Preiseirvatioin  Society,  and  accepted 
by  chapter  1  of  the  laws  of  1907.  In  the  custody  of  this  Society. 
(See  index.) 

*1908.  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Yionkers.  Given  to  the  State  by 
Mrs.  William  P.  Cochran,  through  the  Amer'ican  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preiservation  Society.  Accepted  by  chapter  168  of  the  laws  of 
1908  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  this  Society.    (See  index.) 

1909.  Saratoga  Spnngs  State  Reservation.  Comprising  abo'ut 
100  acres,  including  the  famous  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga.  Cre- 
ated by  chapter  569  of  th^  laws  of  1909.  Administered  by  the 
State  Conservation  Commission. 

1910.  Crown  Point  State  Reservation,  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Comprising  25  acres,  and  including  the  earthworks 
and  ban-acks  of  the  old  fort.  Given:  to  the  state  by  Witherbee, 
Sherman  &  Co'.  Accepted  by  ehapter  151  of  tihe'  laws  of  1910. 
ViX  designation  of  the  Comptroller  in  the  custody  of  the  ISTew 
York  State  Historical  Association. 

1911.  Schvyler  Mansion,  Albany.  Purchased  pursuant  to 
chapters  38,  440  and  811  of  the  laws  of  1911.  Adminisitered  by 
ten  Tnistees  appoiinted  by  the  Governor. 

1913.  Tlerl'iyner  Homestead,  in  Danube.  Purchased  pursuanit 
to  chapter  217  of  the  laws  of  1913.  Under  ciontrol  of  German- 
American  Alliance  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

1913.  Montcalm  Pari-,  in  Oswego.  Originally  purchased  for 
the  State  ISTca-mal  and  Training  School  and  forming  the  gardens  of 
that  institution.  By  chapter  610  of  the  law®  of  1913  created  a 
public  park  by  the  name  of  Montcalm  Park  and  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Port  Oswego  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

1913.  Bennington  Battlefield.  Consisting  of  171  acres  of  land 
at  Walloomsac,  in  the  town  of  Hoosick,  county  of  Rensselaer,  con- 
stituting part  of  the  Bennington  Battlefield.    Purchased  pursuant 


*Jn  the  cuatodj  of  this  Society. 
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to  eliapteir  716  of  tlie  laws  of  1913,  by  the  temis  of  wliicli  it  is 
in  the  eiistodv  of  the  Xew  York  State  Historical  Association. 

1913.  Cuba  Lal-e  Beservoir.  Located  in  Allegany  county; 
formerly  part  of  the  State  canal  system ;  turned  over  tO'  the  State 
Conservation  Commissiion  in  1913. 

*1914.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  in  the  towns  of  Guilderland 
and  New  Scotland,  Albany  county.  Comprising  350  acres  of  the 
l)ea.utiful  Ilelderbergs.  Given  to  the  State  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd 
Tliacher  (a  member  of  this  Society)  and  accepted  by  chapter  117 
of  the  laws  of  1914-,  In  the  custO'dy  of  the  Araericaai  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.    (See  index.) 

1914.  Lester  Park  or  Cryptozoon-  Reef,  comprising  about  tln-ee 
acres  in  Greenfield  near  Saratoga  Springs.  A  remarkable  geo- 
logical foiTnation.  Given  to  the  state  by  Mrs.  Willard  Lester  in 
1914.    In  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum.    (See  index.) 

1915.  Clark  reservation,  in  the  towTi  of  Do  Witt,  near  Syra- 
cuse, comprising  about  75  acres,  including  the  Kai-wai-koe  or 
Green  Lake,  and  other  interesting  geological' features.  Given  to 
the  State  by  ^Irs.  Mary  Clark  Thom])son  of  jSTew  York,  (a  member 
of  this  Society)  in  memor^^  of  hei'  father,  Gov.  Myron  II.  Clark. 
In  custody  of  the  State  IMuseium. 

■^1916.  Battle  Island  Park.  About  200  acres  of  land  on  the 
lOswego  ri\'er  in  the  town  of  Granby,  Oswego  county,  including  the 
historic  Battle  Island ;  gi^-en.  to  the  State  by  Fredex-ick  A. 
I'Emerick;  accepted  by  chapter  308  of  the  laws  of  1916,  by  which 
lit  is  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
'Pi'eseiTation  Society.    (See  index.) 

1916.  Stark's  Knoh.  Alwut  4  acres  niear  Schuylerville,  Sara- 
toga coxmty,  including  volcanic  remains  which  are  unique  in  ]S[ew 
"i'ork  State,  and  having  historical  associations,  given  tO'  the  State  by 

!  Emerson  ]\[cMillin,  (a  Tms.tee  of  this  Society.)  In  the  custody 
i  of  tlic  State  ]\ruseum.    (See  index.) 

1917.  Temph  TIIU.     (See  index.) 
1917.    Clay  Park  House.     (See  index.) 

Indian  Beservations  ' 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing  list  of  state  reser\''aitions  cre- 
ated for  historic  or  scenic  ])xirposes,  we  append  hereto  a  list  of 
tJie  Indian,  reservations  of  the  state  which,  ^vhile  not  created  Oirig- 
inally  for  historic  purposes,  do  ]X)Bses^s  historic  interesit.  Fuller 
'  particulai's  in  rega'rd  to  them  may  be  found  at  pp.  51-52  of  our 
Annual  Ivcport  for  1910. 


*  In  the  eustody  of  this  Society. 
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Tiieir©  are  six  officially  recognized  Indian  reservations  in  the 
stale  as  follows : 

Allegany  -  Reservation:  29,829  acres  situated  .in  the  southern 
portion  of  Cattarang'us  coamtj  and  extending  from  a  point  near 
the  Pennsylvania  line  northeastward  along  the  course  of  the 
Allegheny  river;  and  a  detached  tract  of  640  acres  in  Allegany 
county  near  the  village  of  Cuba. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation:  21,688  acres,  situated  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Erie  county,  the  northwest  corner  of  Cattaraugus 
county,  and  the  northeast  corner  of  Chautauqua  county  and  em- 
braoing  an  irregular  tiract  along  the  course  of  the  Cattaraugus  creek 
from  the  mouth  in  Erie  county  to  within  about  a  mile  of  Gowanda. 

Tonaivanda  Reservation:  7,550  acreis  situaited  partly  in  Genesee 
county  and  partly  in  Erie  county  with  a  small  projection  extending 
into  the  southeast  coimer  of  Niagara'  county,  the  general  location 
being  along  the  banks  of  Tonawanda  creek. 

Tuscarora  Reservation:  6,249  acres,  situated  in  the  uplands  of 
Niagara  county,  wholly  within  the  township  of  Lewiston. 

Onondaga  Reservation:  6,100  acres  in  Onondaga  county,  about 
7  miles,  south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

St.  Regis  Reservation:  14,640  acres  in  the  northweist  corner  of 
Eranklin  county  and  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  Lawrence  county 
with  the  Canadian  line  as  the  northern  boundary.  The  northern 
projection  of  the  reisiervation  forms  the  Canadian  Reservation  of 
St.  Rdgis  Parish,  lying  at  the  confluence  of  tlie  St.  Regis  river 
with  the  St.  Lawrence. 


Stotay  Point  Biattlefield  is  a'  State  Reservation  on  the  Peninsula 
of  Stony  Point  on  the  west  side  of  the  LIudson  river  about  35 
miles  north  of  JSTew  York  and  12  miles  south  of  West  Point.  It  i& 
on  the  line  of  the  West  Shore  railroad,  the  nearest  regular  etation 
of  which  is  Stony  Point,  in  the  village  of  that  name  about  three 
fourths  of  la  mile  south  of  the  jiark,  but  during  the  summer  time 
certain  trains  stop  at  Stony  Point  Park  itself  on  signal  by  flag  or 


request  of  passengers.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  automobiles.  A  | 
visitor  without  heavy  luggage  may  iiisually  secure  2>assage  across  j 
the  river  from  Verplanck's  Point  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  river  by  ! 
motor-boat  or  row-boat  to  be  hired  for  the  purpose. 


STONY  POINT  BATTLEFIELD 


Location  and  Description 
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The  park  is  in  the  c\istodr  of  the  American  Scenic  aaid  Historic 
r reservation  Society.  It  was  created  pursuant  to  chapter  764  o£ 
the  laws  of  1 897.  It  consists  of  aiboitt  35  aci-es,  or,  tO'  be  precise. 
33.7  acres  belonging  to  the  State  and  1.16  acres  belongiing  tio  the 
Society.  Access  from  the  aicarest  higinvay  is  had  by  means  of  a 
right-of-way  1,000  feet  long  legally  acquired  by  the  Society  for  the 
State. 

On  the  extreme  tip  of  the  point,  about  9  aci'os  of  land  belong  to 
the  United  St-ates  and  upon,  it  are  an  ancient  lighthoiise  tower, 
a  ccxmparatively  modem  bell  tower,  and  the  lighthouse  kee])er'"s 
residence.    There  are  no  i-oads  or  regularly  laid  out  paths  on  the 
lighthouse  reservation.    Access  to  the  United  States  reservation , 
Avlieu  not  from  the  river,  is  haid  through  tlie  state  reservatiou  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  railroad  cut  of  thei  West  Shore  railroad. 
The  passage  between  Ver]Dlanck'3  Point  and  Stony  Point  is  only 
about  half  a  mile  wide  and  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river  south 
•of  the  Dunderberg.    For  this  reason,  among  others,  it  Avas  one  of 
'I  the  most  convenient  places  for  crossing  the  river  in  Colonial  and 
I  Eevolutionary  times  and  here  wa'S'  the  famous  King's  FenTy,  which 
V  was  one  of  the  principal  means  of  communication  between  the  ITew 
1  Eaitgland  and  other  colonies  during  the  War  for  American  Inde- 
I  pendence.    The  rocky  eminence  of  Stony  Point  was  valuable  from 
ithe  military  standpoint  partly  because  it  commanded  tliis  import- 
i  ant  ferry  across  the  river  and  partly  because  it  commanded  the 
)  passage  up  and  doAvn  the  river.    It  was  therefore  occupied  alters 

I  nately  by  the  Americans  and  British  as  tihe  f ortunes^  of  war  fluctu- 

II  ated,  one  of  these  exchanges  being  effected  under  circumstances 
>  which  gave  Stony  Point  a  peculiar  distinction  in  the  annals  of 
llihat  period.  That  was  the  midnight  capture  of  the  British  strong- 
nhold  by  the  American  forces  under  the  immediate  command  of 
iGen.  Anthony  Wayne  and  the  general  personlal  supervision  of 
^Washington  on  July  15-16,  1779.  The  sites  of  the  Revolutionary 
fortifications  have  been  accurately  siirveyed  and  marked  with  small 
! stone  markers,  cannon  and  flag-poles,  so  that  with  a  milita,ry  map 
'of  the  period,  the  situation;  at  the  time  of  the  capturei  by  the 
I  American  troops  can  be  studied  intelligently. 
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Maintenance  and  Repairs 

The  Society  maintains,  upon  the  right-of-way  and  the  reserva- 
itioai,  'a  mile  aind  la  qnaiiyer  of  roaids ;  yarions  foot-paths ;  one 
keeper's  lionse  and  mnseum  of  stone  and  wood;  one  old  wooden 
cotitage;  five  open  pavilions  oi'  snanmer-hoiKses  of  random  inibble 
and  impainted  wood  which,  like  the  keeper'is  honsie,  harmonize 
with  the  sceneiry ;  ten  old  cannon  mounted  on  eaii'iages  on  the  sites 
of  Revolntionary  foTtifieations,  in  addition  to  one  at  the  memorial 
arch  and  two  trophies  in  the  mnsoum;  a  row  of  eight  concrete  bath- 
honses  on  the  beach;  a  steamboat  wharf  of  piling,  concrete  and 
broken  stone;  one  modern  pnblic  eoanfoirt  station  of  stone  with 
rnnnting  waiter ;  several  hydrants  ^and  fonntainsi  of  drinking  water 
in  different  parts  of  the  park ;  and  varioiTS  other  minor  accessories. 

During  the  year  1916  only  $1,381.83  was  spent  in  maintaining 
the  reservation.  The  disbursements  were  for  the  salary  of  the 
keepei";  foir  labor  in  keeping  paths  and  roads  in  order  and  patrol- 
ing  the  beach  and  gTOunds  during  the  summer  season;  the  repair 
of  the  keeper's  house,  which  was  struck  by  lightning  July  13,  1916, 
and  removing  trees  which  were  blo'\^'n  down  in  the  storm  of  Decem- 
ber, 1915. 

Yisitors 

The  estimated  number  of  visitors  to  thei  park  during  the  year 
1916  was  16,439.  The  largest  number  in  any  one  month  was 
6,282  in  July.  A  number  of  large  picnic  parties  landed  from 
©tearnboats  and  enjoyed  the  attractionB  of  the  reservation. 

The  number  of  visitors  would  have  been  larger  if  the  Society 
had  granted  the  application  of  the  manager  of  a  summeir  camp  for 
boys  t,o  have  his  encampment  in  the  park.  Heretofore  he  had  had 
his  camp  on  the  Jones  property  adjoining  the  park,  for  which  he 
paid  a  ronital,  and  the  boys,  who  were  well-behaved,  had  the  gen- 
eral privileges  of  the  park.  The  owners  of  the  adjacent  private 
land  not  desiring  to  rent  the  camp-site  in  1916,  application  was 
maide  to  ns  for  perniission  tO'  camp  in  the  pai'k.  The  application 
was  i-efused  mainly  for  two  reaisoms,  first,  because  the  State  does 
not  make  sufficient  appropriations  foa-  propei'ly  policing  the  park 
if  continuously  occupied  by  campers,  and  the  permit  for  one  camp 
would  eistiablisli  a  precedent  for  others  also;  and  second,  because 
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tJiere  are  adequate  cainpiiig  oppoi-tunikies  in  the  larger  luterstate 
Palisades  Park  near  by. 

^yayne  Day  Celebration 

The  most  notable  gathering  during  the  year  1916  was  on  Satur- 
day, July  15,  in  commemoiration  of  the  137th  anniversary  of  the 
capture  of  Stoaiy  Point  froan  the  British  by  the  American  troops 
niider  command  of  Anthony  AVayne.  This  was  the  fourth  annual 
celebration  under  the  auspices'  of  the  Stony  Point  Village  Improve!- 
nient  Association ;  and  we  desire  to  compliment  that  society  on  the 
groat  siiccess  which  rewarded  their  painstaking  labors. 

The  exercises  on  the  reservation  were  preceded  by  a  procession 
Avhich  formed  at  the  Four  Coaiiers  in  Stony  Point  Village  at 
1  p.  m.,  and  marched  to  the  battlei-gTOiund  in  the  following  oii-der: 

Grand  ]Mar&hal,  Hon.  E.  I.  Odell 
First  Division 
Aide,  C.  C.  lyiayall 
Junior  Aide,  Richard  M.  Marks 
Stony  Point  Drum  Corps- 
Detaelimcnt  of  United  States  Army 
Detachment  of  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Detachment  of  U.  S.  Na'V'y 
Edward  Pye  Post,  G.  A.  R. 
Admiral  Cook  Camp,  S.  W.  V. 
Float:    "  Stony  Point" 

Second  Division 

Aide,  Fred  0.  Marks 
Junior  Aide,  ]\£iss  Geralddne  Goetschius 
Glassing's  Band 
Cheyenne  Ti-ibe,  I.  O.  R.  M. 
Floajt:     "  White  Ribbon  " 
Troop  1  Boy  Scouts  of  Garnerville 
Camp  Fire  Girls'  Float 
School  Children 
Citizens  ' 
Daniel  Tomkins  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F. 
Historical  Float 

Third  Dir'ision 

Aide,  Harry  W.  Rose 
Junior  Aide,  Roy  Herbert 
Stony  Point  Dramatic  Association  Band 
Float 
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Boj's  Brigade  (Wayne  Camp) 
Wayne  Hose  Co. 
Historical  Committee 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Society 
Daughters  of  tlie  Eevalution 
Carriage 
Automobiles 

The  member's  of  tlie  Independent  Ordei-  of  Eed  Men  in  their 
Indian  cositumes ;  the  Campfire  Girls  in  their  onting  suits  sugges- 
tive of  Indians ;  the  histoa-ical  float  bearing  a  typical  "  Uncle 
S>am  "  and  Continental  soldier;  the  old  time  stagecoach  with  its 
complement  of  yonng  men  and  yonng  women  in  Colonial  costumes; 
and  the  sioldiers,  maa-ines,  Grand  Army  A'eterans,  Odd  Fellows, 
etc.,  made  a  picturesque  proceissioin  wliich  wais  reviewed  with 
enthusiastic  intea'est  by  aibout  1,500  spectators. 

The  order  of  exercises  on  the  ba,ttle-field  was  as  follows : 

]\Eusic,  by  Glassing's  Band. 

Salute  to  the  Flag,  by  the  School  Children,  \mder  the  dire-ction 

of  Miss  Lillian  V.  Lilburn. 
]\[u9ic,  by  Stony  Point  Drnm  Corps. 

Address  of  Wclciome,  by  Frank  E.  Wiles,  President  of  the  Stony 

Point  Village  Improvemeint  Association. 
Invocation;,  by  the  Pe^'.  W.  C.  Timbrell,  Pastor  Trinity  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  of  Stony  Point. 
Music,  by  Glassing's  Band. 
Salute  of  13  Guns,  by  Boys'  Brigade. 

English  Folk  Dances,  by  joung  ladies  of  Stony  Point  and  Tomkins 

Cove,  under  direction  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Quaife. 
Solo  Dance,  by  Miss  Hope  W.  Barry.  . 
Music,  by  Stony  Point  Drum  CoTps. 

Address,  by  Hooa.  William  S.  Bennett  of  I^ew  York  City,  Member 
of  Congress. 

Song,  "  Wayne  Day,"  by  Audience,  accompanied  by  band. 
Address,  by  Dr.  George  Fredea-ick  Iv'unz  of  New  York,  President 

of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Presei-vation  Society. 
Addreisis,  by  H.  K.  Bush-Brown  of  Wa,shingtx)n,  D.  C,  a,  T'nistee 

of  the  American  Sceuic  and  Hisitoric  Preservation/  Society. 
Poem,  "  Wa,^^le''s  Assault  of  Stony  Point,"  by  the  a;uthor,  the  Per. 

W.  E.  Iviefer. 
Music,  by  Glassing's  Band. 

Benediction,  by  the  Pev.  Gedrge  A.  Hill,  Pastor  of  the  First 
]\Iethadist  Episcopal  Church  of  Stony  Point. 
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The  folk  dance®  by  aboTit  tbii'ty  girls,  wIlo  wore  wbite  dresseis 
and  gTecoi  sashes,  had  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  car- 
ried flowers  in  their  hands,  were  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
exercise?,  and  the  applause  which  they  evoked  was  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  universal  appeal  Avhich  pageant  dancing  makes 
to  people  of  all  kinds,  and  to  residents  of  country  and  city  alike. 

The  Chainneai  of  the  A^arious  committees  were  asi  follows :  Pro'- 
gTam,  C.  T.  Allison;  Music,  E.  O.  Eose;  Publicity,  Sidney  White; 
Parade,  C.  Clinton  Mayall ;  Speakers,  B.  J.  Allison,  Jr. ;  Grounds, 
E.  D.  Keesler;  Finance,  E.  E.  Wiles;  Biadges,  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Gilnior;  Historical,  E.  D.  Keesler;  Reception,  William  B.  Cavel. 

Other  members  of  the  committees  were : 


]\rrs.  B.  J,  Allison 

ivirs.  JL-ciw a lu  iveesier 

Jlrs.  L .  1.  Jiiiiison 

J:  1  aniv  L^.  ivnapp 

Kalpli  D.  Allison 

^Irs.  Frank  C  Knapp 

-L.  L.  Allison 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Lee 

George  S.  Allison 

Mrs.  Thomias  H.  Lee 

Dr.  A.  F.  Barry 

Miss  Lillian  Lilburn 

Joseph  Bedford 

Kev.  K.  1.  JMacBnde 

Carl  Blinne 

Mrs.  K.  J.  jmcrtnde 

■U'i'lliam  L.  Bulsoij, 

Charles  A.  Marks 

Sherman  A.  Burres 

Fred  Marks 

James  Clark 

Kutledge  I.  Odell 

Thomas  V.  Clark 

Mrs.  JN.  Ji.  rame 

Kenneth  Cranford 

•   Gordon  H.  Peck 

M.  W.  Decker 

■  '   ■.  John  Phillips 

Mrs.  Delanoy 

 Mrs.  William  Quelch 

Mrs.  J.  11.  Durkee 

Alexander  Rose 

Charles  Dyken« 

•      Harry  W. -'Rose  . 

A.  H.  Ellis 

Mrs.  -Harry  .  W.  Rose 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Ellis 

E.  J.  Sengstacken 

James  A.  Farley 

Dr.  J.  Sengstacken 

Fred  K.  Fortmeyer 

Miss  G«orgeria  SpringBteen 

George  W.  Fortmeyer 

Warren  Springsteen 

Miss  Florence.  H.  Gilmer 

Elbert  Stalter 

2»riss  Mary  S.  Gilmor 

E.  A.  Thompson 

Walter  G.  Haimilton 

]\Irs.  Hoyle  Tonikies 

:Mrs.  AValter  G.  Hamilton      .  • 

J.  K.  VanValen 

Rev.  George  A.  Hill 

L.  K.  Washburn 

Albert  Holt 

Mrs.  Sidney  White 

C.  Hubner 

 Edwin  L.  Wiles 

David  Hurd 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Wiles 

Hudson  ]SI.  Hurd 

Joseph  K.  Wiles 

:Matthew  B.  Hurd 

INIiss  Lydia  A.  Wiles 

William  J.  Hurd 

so 
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United  States  Lighthouse  Reservation 

On  the  outer  end  of  Stony  Point  peuinsaila,  and  comprising  | 
about  9  acres,  is  the  United  Statesi  Lighthouse  reserA-ation.,  adjoin- 
ing the  Sitato  Park.    Upomi  its  summit  is  a  picturesque  old-fashr- 
ioned  lighthouse,  standing  on  the  site  of  tlie  EeTOlutioniary  powder  i 
magazine.    If  ear  the  Avater  on  the  extremie  tip  of  the  point  is  a 
tower  'and  fog-bell.    There  are  .several  distinctly  traceable  earth 
wQirks  of  the  Eevolutiomary  perioid  on.  the  Federal  reiservation,  and 
it  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  ha,ve  the  United  States  | 
government  inipa-ove  it  by  roads  and  paths  connecting  with  those 
on  the  State  resei-vation.    By  a  public  act  l^^o.  217,  approA'ed 
June  17,  1910,  CongTess  authorized  "  a  park  road  and  approaches 
thereto  and  footpaths  and  other  improvements  on,  the  lighthouse  I 
reservation  at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  Eivor,  'New  York,  at 
a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $7,500,"  but  as  Congress  made  no  appro- 
priatioai  for  the  purpose,  the  construction  of  roads  and  paths  on 
the  United  States  Reservation  in  connection  with  those  on  the 
State  Eeservation  has  been  held  in  abeyance. 

The  local  lighthouse  inspector  has  recently  recommended  that 
the  lighthouse  on  the  top  of  the  hill  be  abandoned  and  a  new  one 
be  built  near  the  bell-tower  on  the  extreme  point  near  the  water, 
and  in  October,  1913,  our  representative  conferred  with  Hon. 
George  E.  Putnam,  Lighthouse  Commissioner,  in  Washington,  with 
reference  to  our  assuming  control  of  the  unused  part  of  the  light-  [\ 
house  reservation  if  the  projected  plan  is  carried  out.    Commis-  i 
sioner  Putnam  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  turning  over  to  this' 
Society  the  unused  portion  of  the  Federal  Eeservation  either  by 
order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce  or  by  deed  to-  be  authorized 
by  Congress.  i 

On  October  18,  1916,  Mr.  J.  T.  Yates,  Inspector  of  the  Third|  ] 
Lighthouse  District,  called  at  the  headquarters  of  this  Society  in,'  j 
New  York  in  regard  to  the  new  lighthouses  proposed  to  be  erected!  , 
at  various  points  along  the  Hudson  rivei*.  (Sec  '  pp.  256-|  j; 
259  of  our  last  Annual  Report.)  He  said  that  the  one  pro-j  [ 
posed  to  be  erected  on  the  outer  extremity  of  Stony  Point!  j 
would  be  substantially  like  that  at  Eondout,  which  is  builtj  f, 
of  yellow  brick,  but  that  as  it  would  be  built  on  the  main-i  , 
laud  instead  of  on  au  island  as  at  Rondout  it  would  not  be|  |,, 
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cluttered  up  as  nuioh  as  the  latter.  It  will  not  be  painted  Avhitc, 
like  the  jn-esent  Stony  Point  lighthouse,  but  will  be  of  light  colored 
brick.  He  expressed  his  Avillingncss  to  recommend  to  his  superiors 
that  after  the  new  lighthouse  is  built,  the  old  lighthouse  and  the 
unused  portion  of  the  Fedei'al  reservation  be  turned  over  to  the 
custodv  of  this  Societv,  to  be  treated  in  harmonv  with  the  State 
i-eservation.  We  expressed  our  readiness  to  assume  this  additional 
care,  but  stated  that  we  could  not  bind  the  State  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  the  necessary  new  roads  and  paths.  AVe  assured  him, 
however,  that  we  would  connnend  the  matter  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislature  in  the  hope  that  suitable  appropria- 
tions would  be  made  in  due  time. 

This  plan,  if  carried  out  will  materially  enlarge  the  Stony  Point 
Park  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  visitors. 

Bealli  of  William  Ten  EycJc 

The  Society  i-ecords  with  sincere  sorrow  the  death  of  William 
Ten  Eyck,  the  faithful  keeper  of  the  Reservation,  which  occurred 
suddenly  from  heart  failure  on  Thursday,  June  29,  1916. 

!Mr.  Ten  Eyck  was  born  at  King's  Ferry  Landing  on  Stony 
Point  adjacent  to  the  property  now  constituting  the  State  Reserva- 
tion, on  March  11,  1816,  and  had  therefore  reached  the  allotted 
age  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Ten 
Eyck  and  Ann  Higgins  and  grandson  of  David  Ten  Eyck  and 
Elizabeth  Springsteen.  His  earliest  Ten  E3'ck  ancestors  in  this 
country  came  from  Holland. 

David  Ten  Eyck,  who  was  born  April  26,  iTTl,  and  died 
!N^ovember  21,  1849,  at  the  age  of  T5,  was  for  many  years  the 
ferryman  at  the  historic  King's  Eerry  Avhich  plied  between  Stony 
Point  and  Verplanck's  Point.  He  Avas  the  joWj  old  ferryman  " 
mentioned  by  Benson  J.  L'ossing  ill  his  "  Pictorial  Eield  Book 
of  the  Revolutioui"  Lossing  visited  Stony  Point  in  1848,  thejeav 
before. the  ferryman  died,  and  gle'aned  from  him  much  local  lore. 
David  Ten  Eyck,  according  to  the  historian,  had  plied  the  oar  at 
King's  Eerry  almost  continuously  since  1781,  but  in  1818  the 
ferryman  lacked  six  years  of  deserving  the  title  of  "  octogenarian  " 
which  Lossing  applied  to  him.  Speaking  of  Stony  Point,  the  his- 
torian says :    "  Upon  its  mounds  I  sat  and  listened  for  an  hour 
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to  the  adventurous  tales  of  the  octogenarian  until  the  long  shadows 
of  the  mountains  Avarned  me  that  the  day  was  fast  waning."  The 
old  ferryman  is  buried  in  the  little  graveyard  at  Stony  Point. 

AYilliam  Ten  Eyck's  maternal  grandfather,  Higgins,  died  of 
heart  disease  in  the  old  house  Avhich  still  stands  in  the  State  Reser- 
vation near  its  southern  boundary. 

William  Ten  Eyck  married  Sarah  Gilleo  who  survives  him  with 
nine  children  —  seven  daughters  and  two  sons.  Ten  granchil- 
dren  represent  the  youngest  generation.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  an  injured  leg  prevented  Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  enlistment  in 
defense  of  the  Union,  but  he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  was  very 
proud  of  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  region  in  which  he  was 
born  and  spent  all  his  life.  He  always  lived  at  Stony  Point  and 
took  particular  pride  in  the  care  of  the  State  Reservation  from  the 
time  of  his  appointment  on  August  15,  1903,  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  iSTothwithstanding  his  advanced  years,  he  Avas  out  cutting 
grass  the  verv  dav  before  he  died.  His  faithful  service  and  never- 
failing  courtesy  Avere  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  officers  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  and  by  the 
people  visiting  the  park.  For  the  past  tAventy-five  years  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck  Avas  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  E'elloAvs, 
by  the  members  of  which,  as  AA-ell  as  by  his  acquaintances  generally, 
he  was  highly  respected. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  funeral  Avas  held  on  Sunday,  July  2,  1916,  the: 
officiating  clergymen  being  the  Rev.  R.  I.  MacBride  and  the  Rev. , 
W.  C.  Timbrell.    The  interment  Avas  at  Mount  Rest  Cemetery  in 
the  tOAvn  of  Stony  Point. 

The  announcement  that  the  Scenic  Society,  as  custodian  for  the 
State  of  ISTew  York,  had  appointed  Mrs.  Ten  Eyck  to  the  position 
of  keeper  of  the  reservation  to  succeed  her  husband,  ga\'e  much 
satisfaction  in  the  neighborhood  as  Mrs.  Ten  Eyck  Avas  a  genuine  { 
and  practical  -helpmeet  to  her  husband  in  the  care  of  the  property 
and  takes  the  same  pride  in  it  that  he  did.   AThen  it  is  remembered 
that  the  United  States  employed  a  woman,  Mrs.  Kancy  Rose,  as- 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  adjacent  Federal  reservation  for  | 
half  a  century  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  } 
Ten  Eyck  as  keeper  of  the  State  Reservation  seems  to  be  quite  in  j 
harmony  Avith  the  traditions  of  this  historic  locality.  j 
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Sionij  Point  Committee 

The  stnuding  committee  of  the  Society  having  charge  of  Stony 
Point  consists  of  Mr.  Gordon  H.  Peck,  of  West  Haverstraw ;  Mr. 
Henry  K.  Bush-Brown  of  Washington,  D.  C ;  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Lee  of  Stony  Point ;  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  of  jSTew 
York;  Edward  L.  Partridge,  M.D.,  of  Xew  York;  Hon.  Cornelius 
A.  Pugsley  of  Peekskill ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds 

Following  is  a  statement  of  state  moneys  received  and  dishnrsed 
on  account  of  Stony  Point  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1916: 

Chapter  521,  Laws  of  1914 
Debit 

Appropriation   $250  00 

Ceedit 

Disburseiiients  before  reported   $249  00 

Lapsed   1  00 

  250  00 

Chapter  529,  Laws  of  1914 
Debit 

.  Appropriation   $1,100  0.0 

Credit 

I  Disbursements  before  reported   $1,099  96 

Lapsed   04 

  1,1  OOi  00 

Chapter  530,  Laws  of  1914 
Debit 

,  Appropriation   $50  00 

Credit 

'Disbursements  before  reported   $10  42 

1  Lapsed   39  58 

  50  00 

Chapter  531,  Jjaws  of  191 4 
Debit 

nAppropriation   $700  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $415  78 

2.    Calvin  T.  Allison,  mounting  cannon   57  70 

Lapsed   226  52 

  700  00 
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Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1015 


Debit 

Appropriation   $1,100  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $100  00 

2.  Wm.  TenEyck  keeper  Dec,  Jan   100  00 

3.  E.  0.  Eose,  hardware   9  70 

4.  William  TenEyck  ,keeper,  Feb.,  March   100  00 

5.  William  TenEyck,  keeper,  April,  May,  June....  150  00 

6.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  water  rent   95  83 

7.  Cailvin  T.  Allison,  removing  fallen  trees   247  00 

8.  Caleb  Gilleo,  repairing  roads  and  gutters   52  00 

9.  Alfred  Demarest,  repairs  to  plumbing   33  75 

10.    Fred  Gilleo,  repairing  roads  and  gutters   52  00 

Lapsed   159  72 

  1,100  00 


Chapter  726,  Laivs  of  1915 
Debit 

Appropriation   $200  00 

Credit 

Disbursenieitts  before  repoiited   $199  96 

Lapsed   04 

—   200  00 


Chapter  6Jf6,  Laws  of  1916,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation   $1,100  00 

Ceedit 

1.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  July,  August   $100  00 

2.  Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  to  August  5   50  00 

3.  Joseph  Lynch,  dock  master,  to  August  17   50  00 

4.  Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  to  October  5   100  00 

5.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper.  Sept   50  00 

6.  Sarah  G.  TenEyck,  keeper,  Oct.,  Nov   100  00 

7.  E.  O.  Rose,  hardware,  etc   12  70 

8.  Warren  Barton  carpenter  work    14  65 

9.  E.  A.  Thompson  repaiiing  chimneys   6  50 

.   .  —   ,  ,483.85 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer  Dee.  31,  1916 


$616  15 
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FORT  BEEWEETOX  STxVTE  EESEEVATIOX 

Need  of  Improvement 

Pursuiint  to  chapter  653  of  the  laws  of  1904,  the  State  purchased 
ill  1906  an  acre  of  land  in  the  town  of  Hastings,  Oswego  county, 
embracing  the  site  of  old  Fort  Brewerton,  and  placed  it  in  the 
custody  of  this  Society.  The  propert,y  lies  on  the  north  side  of 
ilie  Oneida  river  about  eight  rods  from  the  river.  The  village 
of  Brewerton  is  directly  opposite'  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
in  the  county  of  'Onondaga.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is 
lirewerton,  which  is  on  a  branch  of  the  i^ew  York  Central  railroad 
about  13  miles  north  of  the  center  of  Syracuse.  A  bridge,  forming 
a  link  in  the  State  road  (the  main  north-and-south  highway, 
formerly  called  State  street),  crosses  the  river  at  this  point  and 
giv^es  access  from  the  village  to  the  fort  site. 

A  copy  of  the  deed  conveying  the  property  to  the  State  will  be 
found  in  our  Eeport  for  1916  at  pages  61-63;  and  a  history  of 
Fort  B'rewerton  in  our  Eeports  for  1905  at  pages  176-189,  and 
1914  at  pages  379-404. 

Since  the  property  came  into  our  care  we  have  repeatedly  sought 
from  the  Legislature  the  money  with  which  to  piit  it  in  proper 
order,  but  the  limitations  of  the  state  treasui-y  have  not  thus  far 
jiermitted  the  granting  of  our  request.  In  the  general  appropria- 
ti(m  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1916  there  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  for  "  fence  and  pedestal,"  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Gov. 
Whitman  with  the  comment  that  "  This  item  is  disapproved 
because  in  view  of  the  high  market  price  of  iron  and  steel,  this 
expenditure  should  be  deferred  until  next  year."  We  hope  that 
the  present  Legislature  will  provide  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
enable  us  at  least  to  enclose  the  property  with  a  fence  and  erect  a 
suitable  indication  that  the  property  is  historic  and  belongs  to  the 
State.  The  wall  shoidd  ])e  something  so  substantial  that  it  will  not 
entail  constant  ex])Pnse  for  maintenance;  and  we  recommend  either 
a  stone  wall  or  a  fence  of  stone  posts  and  two  lines  of  heavy  iron 
pipe.  As  soon  as  possible  the  earthworks  should  be  restored  and,  the 
moat  cleared  out.  Our  experience  at  Stony  Point  Eescrvation  with 
the  remnants  of  Foi't  Wayne  shows  that  when  work  is  done  in  a 
solid  manner,  the  current  expense  for  maintenance  is  very  small. 

We  earnestly  renew  our  request  for  this  provision. 
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The  standing  committee  of  the  Society  in  charge  of  the  Fort 
Brewerton  Reservation  consists  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Kingsford 
of  Oswego,  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Lewis  of  Fnlton,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Meachem  of  Syracuse  and  Col.  Thomas  E.  Proctor  of  Utica. 

LETCHWOETH  PARK 

Description  and  Administration 

LetchAvorth  Park  embraces  1,000  acres  of  hind  on  the  Genesee 
river  in  Livingston  and  Wyoming  counties,  and  includes  three 
miles  of  the  Portage  gorge  and  the  three  Portage  Falls.  The 
nearest  regular  railroad  station  is  Portage  on  the  Erie  rail- 
road f]-om  which  a  walk  across  the  railroad  bridge  at  a  dizzy 
height  brings  one  directly  into  the  park.  There  is  a  "  flag 
station  "  within  the  park  which  is  available  for  certain  trains. 
Glen  Iris,  the  administrative  center  of  the  park,  may  also 
be  reached  conveniently  by  a  ioxw  mile  drive  southward  from 
Castile  station  on  the  Eide  road.  The  Eochester  branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  a  "  flag  station  "  on  the  southeast 
side  of  the  river  near  the  Portage  station  on  the  Erie  road,  but  it 
is  inconvenient  for  access  to  the  park,  involving  a  high  climb  to 
the  Erie  railroad  bridge  and  the  same  passage  across  that  viaduct. 
From  Portageville  (which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Portage) 
on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  the  park  may  be  reached  by  a  drive  of 
three  miles. 

This  park  was  given  to  the  State  of  ISTew  York  by  the  late 
William  Pryor  Letchworth,  LL.D.,  upon  condition  that  it  should 
be  in  the  custody  of  this  Society  and  forever  be  maintained  as  a 
public  park.  The  gift  was  accepted  by  chapter  1  of  the  laws  of 
1907  and  came  into  our  actual  care  on  Dr,  Letchworth's  death  on 
December  1,  1910,  Ai\  extended  description  of  the  park  and 
biography  of  the  donor  are  given  in  our  Eeport  for  1907,  and  a 
fuller  biography  of  Dr,  Letchworth  may  be  foimd  in  The  Life 
and  Work  of  William  Pryor  Letchworth  "  by  Mr,  J,  IST,  Earned  of 
BnfFalo,  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  in  1912.  The 
park  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  meadows  and  hills,  forests,  river, 
brooks  and  waterfalls,  deep  gorges  and  simny  expanses,  and  is 
maintained  in  part  by  means  furnished  by  the  State  of  Xew  York 
and  in  part  by  the  residuary  estate  left  to  this  Society  by  the  donor. 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Society  administer  the  park  through  its 
Letchworth  Park  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  Mr.  Wolcott 
-T.  Humphrey  of  Warsaw,  Chairman;  j\[r.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman 
of  Xew  York;  Charles  M.  Dow,  LL.D.,  of  Jamestown;  Mr.  Fran- 
cis "Whiting  Tlalsey  of  'New  York ;  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Kingsford  of 
Oswego;  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York; 
Ogden  P.  Letchworth  of  jS'ew  York ;  Hon.  Adelhert  Moot  of  Buf- 
laio;  Hon.  X.  Taylor  Phillips  of  Xew  York,  and  C*harles  Dela- 
mater  Vail,  L.H.D.,  of  Geneva. 

Dr.  Dow  is  Director  of  the  park,  Mr.  John  II.  Lingenfelter, 
Superintendent,  ]Miss  Caroline  Bishop,  Li1)rarian  and  curator  of 
the  museum,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Sudworth  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Consulting  Forester. 

Repairs  to  Buildings 

During  1916,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  various  buildings 
in  the  park.  At  the  Glen  Iris  residence,  the  administrative  center 
of  the  park  and  the  place  of  public  hospitality,  the  halls  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  floors  and  the  bathrooms  on  the  second  floor  were 
rearranged.  Sidewalk  and  ceilings  were  repaired,  thirty-six  rooms 
papered,  and  the  interior  and  exterior  woodwork  painted.  The 
Lauterbrunnen  cottage,  (the  Superintendent's  residence,)  the 
Prospect  Home  (the  Labor  Center,)  the  bams  at  the  Labor  Center, 
and  the  Fancher  cottage,  were  also  painted  and  many  minor 
repairs  made.  The  cottage  on  the  Davis  lot,  referred  to  hereafter, 
Avas  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  old  piazza,  the  making  of  new 
shutters,  etc. 

lioadSj  Pailis  and  Landslides 

The  hilly  roads,  gutters  and  culverts  have  been  kept  in  pretty 
good  order  within  the  means  at  our  disposal.  A  landslide,  involv- 
ing half  an  acre  or  more  and  seventy-five  large  trees,  developed 
during  the  winter  of  1915-16  and  the  spring  of  1916  near  the 
Homestead  farm. 

The  top  of  the  bank  a  little  below  the  Homestead  cottage  broke 
off,  carrying  with  it  trees  and  shrubs,  and  blocking  the  road  that 
leads  from  the  Coimcil  House  gi'ounds  through  the  forest  towards 
the  Erie  Bailway  bridge.   Trees  which  probably  represent  a  growth 
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of  fifty  years  or  more  were  carried  down,  leaving  a  bare  and  ragged 
bank. 

The  stone  wall  which  supported  the  roadway  near  the  Middle 
Fall  Avas  nndermined  by  rains  during  the  summer  and  had  to  be 
relaid. 

These  troubles  were  remedied,  and  the  roadfe  generally  were 
honed,  filled  up,  trimmed,  and  repaired  where  necessary. 

IVinier  'Work  ^ 

In  the  winter  season,  the  regular  employes  are  kept  busy  on  such 
work  as  hauling  dead  trees  from  the  forests  for  fire-wood ;  hew- 
ing fence-posts  and  fence-rails;  building  fences;  removing  debris 
after  the  repairing  of  buildings;  scraping,  cleaning  and  painting 
porch  chairs;  repairing  tools,  vehicles  and  harness;  straightening 
up  barns ;  care  of  live-stock,  etc.  The  live-stock  passed  the  winters 
of  1915—16  and  1910-17  in  good  condition. 

Fires 

The  park  was  remarkably  free  from  forest  fires  in  1916.  On 
July  23,  1916,  a  strip  of  old  stump  fence  about  300  feet  long, 
lying  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  park,  was  burned, 
j'trobably  by  an  incendiary. 

The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum  was  an  important  part  of  the  past  year's  work. 
Ten  pounds  of  seed  of  Cupressus  glabra  from  Arizona  were 
received  in  February,  1916,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  planted  in  due  season. 

In  April  we  had  ready  for  the  planting  32,000  Jack  Pine, 
38,500  Austrian  Pine,  30,000  Western  Yellow  Pine,  15,000  Law- 
son's  Cypress,  30,000  Eed  Pine,  2,000  White  Pine  (all  one-year 
transplants),  and  20,000  Engelmann  Spruce  (two-year  trans- 
plants.) 

Early  in  April  we  went  over  the  hard-wood  plantations  and  cut 
back  all  the  stock  that  had  been  injured  by  mice  and  rabbits  during 
the  ■\\-inter. 

Ten  Japanese  Poplars  have  been  removed  from  the  Xursery  and 
planted  around  the  Lauterbrunuen  stables,  where  they  established 
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Iipuiselves  in  good  shape.  AVc  also  set  Babylon  AVillows  in  the 
Aot  places  near  the  Davis  lot  and  near  the  Harwood  farm. 

In  May,  1910,  the  iVrboretuni  work  was  pushed  with  great 
ictivitv,  bnt  was  hampered  bv  difficnltv  in  getting  help.  Laborers 
.vere  engaged  for  jdanting  operations,  but  wlieii  planting  time  ar- 
•ived  the  labor  situation  was  such  that  no  extra  help  could  be  had, 
\nd  we  had  to  rely  on  our  regular  force.  In  this  emergency,  the 
ise  of  a  cabbage  jjlanting  machine  was  suggested  as  a  substitute 
fur  treeplanting  by  hand.  Such  a  machine  Avas  ordered  from 
liutt'alo  ou  trial,  and  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  it  was 
retained  and  a  second  one  purchased.  With  these  machines  it 
was  possible  to  accomplish  results  much  more  rapidly  and  eco- 
nomically than  before.  Some  days  as  many  as  7,000  trees  were 
[)lanted  with  each  machine.  It  seems  apparent  that  this  machine 
work  will  in  a  measure  revolutionize  tree-planting.  Our  experi- 
ments with  machines  were  watched  by  authorities  of  various  forest 
j  schools. 

Under  date  of  July  17th,  1916,  Mr.  Humphrey  received  a  letter 
■from  Charles  G.  Ilenzell,  Water  Works  Engineer,  of  Leeds,  Eng- 

I'land,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  read  in  an  American  journal 
ithat  we  were  using  a  tree-planting  machine  at  Letchworth  Park 

:  land  that  he  Avould  be  glad  to  receive  particulars  as  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  planting  of  trees  in  catchment  areas  of  the  city 
reservoirs  and  also  had  a  scheme  for  afforestation  in  the  Wash- 
burn valley. 

In  May,  1916,  we  planted  about  -11  acres,  using  67,695  small 
i  ' forest  trees,  including  Jack,  Western  Yellow,  White,  Red,  Scotch 
and  Loblolly  Pine,  'Cedrus  Ueodara,  Douglas  Fir,  Lawson  'Cypress, 
and  Engiemann  Spruce. 

June  was  a  good  growing  month  and  the  19 IG  plantings  went 
ahead  wonderfully  well.  Some  of  the  stock,  however,  died,  the 
greatest  loss  being  on  the  top  of  the  hill  west  of  the  Ei'ie  railroad 
and  along  the  road,  possibly  because  it  was  set  out  during  a  strong 
wind  and  dried  out  before  rain  fell. 

The  conifers  did  well  during  the  summer.  Taking  July,  1916, 
as  a  period  for  comparison,  the  Lawson  Pine  was  then  nearly  2V^ 
feet  high  and  very  stocky.    The  Jack  Pine  which  Avas  transplanted 
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in  May,  1915,  was  nearly  3  feet  liigh.  In  Block  24,  which  was 
planted  in  1912,  nearly  all  of  the  Jack  Pines  were  more  than  8 
feet  high  and  are  now  prodncing  seed-cones.  Box  Elders  which 
were  grown  in  the  park  in  1913  and  set  in  the  field  in.  1914,  are 
now  bearing  seed  in  quantities. 

In  Jxdj,  1916,  sixty-four  of  the  M^hite  Pines  in  Block  20  were 
found  to  be  infested  with  the  White  Pine  Weevil  (Pissodes  strobi 
Peck).  Ponr  of  the  Jack  Pines  in  Block  24  were  also  infested 
with  the  weevil.  The  infested  portions  were  removed  and  burned. 
The  weevil  is  quite  common  to  the  locality  and  many  of  the  forest  | 
trees  are  being  somewhat  affected  by  the  pest. 

In  the  seed  beds  we  have  growing  quantities  of  Jack,  Bed, 
Scotchj  White,  C'oulter,  Shore,  Pitch  and  Jeffrey  Pines,  ISTorway, 
Bed  em'd  White  Spruce,  and  Douglas  and  Xobel  Firs. 

Visitors 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  year  is 
estimated'  at  15,000.    This  is  only  an  estimate,  as  there  are  no 
means  for  making  an  accurate  count.   The  Visitors'  Book,  in  which 
many  guests  sign  their  names,  shows  that  from  May  15  to  Septem-| 
ber  30,  1916,  there  were  visitors  from  27  different  states.  The! 
largest  number  naturally  was  from  'New  York.    ISText  to  Nevf 
York  the  largest  number  came  from  Pennsylvania ;  sixty-four 
registered  from  Ohio,  fifty-six  from  Michigan,  forty-nine  from  | 
Illinois,  thirty-five  from  Massachusetts  and  lesser  numbers  from ' 
other  states.    Twelve  registered  from  Washington,  D.  C,  two 
from  Cuba,  one  from  Honolulu,  nine  from  Canada,  two  from 
Buenos  Aires,  South  America,  and  three  from  Belgium,  two  from 
Ireland  and  one  from  China.  ; 

In  the  season  of  1916,  from  May  15  to  September  30,  we  con- 
tinued the  very  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  previous  year  with 
Mr.  Charles  Baeder  of  Geneseo,  by  which  he  managed  the  public 
entertainment  of  guests  at  the  Glen  Iris  residence  under  our  gen-  j 
eral  supervision  and  charged  for  meals  and'  lodgings  at  rates  pre- 1 
scribed  by  us.  The  busiest  month  was  August,  during  which 
2,371  meals  and  399  lodgings  were  provided. 

On  May  15,  1916,  the  Sophomore  class  of  Bochester  University 
held  a  banquet  at  the  park.   Some  of  the  Juniors  who  appeared  on 
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the  scene  were  thrown  iuto  the  lake  in  their  college  i)ranks,  but 
^\  ithoiit  injury. 

On  May  20,  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  William  Pryor 
Letchworth  Association  was  held  in  the  park.  About  50  members 
■.were  present.     (Sec  page  92.) 

Dr.  Horace  Fletcher,  a  niember  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commis- 
sion, visited  the  park  July  14  and  15. 

On  the  23rd,  twenty-two  members  of  the  City  Council  of 
Chicago  took  dinner  and  expressed  themselves  as  charmed  with  the 
park. 

On  the  25th,  more  than  200  persons  attended  the  annual  meet- 
iiing  of  the  medical  societies  of  AVyoming,  Livingston,  Genesee  and 
■  AllegAny  Counties,  held  for  the  second  time  at  the  park.  Dinner 

Avas  served  in  a  large  tent  erected  on  the  lawn.   Dr.  Meltzer,  Direcr 

tor  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  delivered 
I  and  address  on  Resuscitation  by  Means  of  Artificial  Respiration," 
1  and  by  sacrificing  a  cat  demonstrated  the  working  of  the  appa- 
firatus  used  in  producing  artificial  respiration.  An  interesting 
il  illustration  of  an  operation  on  the  hip  joint  was  given  by  means 
I  of  moving  pictures. 

On  August  3,  191G,  Governor  Whitman,  accompanied  by 
^  Assemblyman  (now  Senator)  John  Knight,  Mr.  Matthews  of 
V  Wyoming  and  other  i:»rominent  men  of  Western  J^ew  York  visited 
'I  the  park.  Mr.  Humphrey  received  the  party.  The  Governor 
>•  expressed  himself  as  desirous  of  returning  to  the  Park  and  mak- 
n  ing  a  longer  stay. 

The  Livingstojn  County  Historical  Society  held  its  summer  meet- 
I  ing  there  on  August  22.  There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
'  pe;>})lc  present.    Assemblyman  Knight  delivered  the  address  and 

^Fr.  Forniau,  President  of  the  Rochester  Historical  Society,  spoke 

briefly. 

On  the  23d  Chairman  Hmnphrey,  accompanied  by  Mr.  [ifason 
*  C.  Hutchins,  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Leon  P.  Demai's,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, spent  a  portion  of  the  day  at  the  Park. 
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LetcliivortJi  Memorial  Association 

I 

The  William  Pryor  Letehworth  Memorial  Association  held  its 
third  annual  meeting  at  the  park  on  May  2G,  191G,  the  ninety- 
third  anniversary  of  Dr.  Letchworth's  birth.  The  day  was  giori- 
ous'.  About  fifty  members  were  present.  A  business  meeting  was 
held  in  Dr.  LeteliAvorth's  study  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  officers  of  1915  were  re-elected.  Owing  to  its  inability  to  find 
a  suitable  boulder  upon  which  to  place  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Letchworth,  the  Tablet  Committee  was  also  continued  for  another 
year. 

The  meeting  called  at  2  :30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  held 
under  a  large  maple  tree  planted  on  the  grounds  in  1863  by 
Josej^h  Bubendorf  who  was  present  and  told  of  the  condition  of 
the  tree  and  the  circmnstances  of  its  planting.  After  a  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  the  President  of  the  Memorial  Association  introduced  Dr. 
Rush  Rhees,  President  of  Rochester  University,  who'  made  the 
principal  address.  Brief  tributes  were  paid  to  Dr.  Letchworth's 
memory  by  Dr.  Mary  T.  Green  of  Castile,  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Gordon  of  Boston,  Hon.  John  Knight  of  Arcade,  Judge  Doty  of 
Geneseo  and  Mr.  Edward  F.  Walsh  of  Buffalo.  Assemblyman 
Adler  of  Rochester  and  Mr.  Elmer  Adler  of  the  Rochester  His- 
torical Society  also  spoke  briefly. 

Judge  Doty  of  Geneseo  supplemented  his  remarks  with  the 
reading  of  an  account  of  the  burning  of  the  Erie  Railway  bridge 
at  Portage  in  1875  written  by  Dr.  Letchwoi-th.  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Walsh  of  Buffalo  added  interest  to  the  occasion  by  stating  in 
his  remarks  that  it  was  he  to  whom  Dr.  Letchworth  dictated  the 
description  of  the  fire  as  they  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Glen  Iris 
lawn  and  watched  the  conflagration  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  said  he  was  Dr.  Letchworth's  stenographer  at  that  time  and 
that  Dr.  Letchworth  had  called  him  hastily  and  told  him  to  come 
down  to  the  lawn,  bringing  pencil  and  pad.  Dr.  Letchworth 
directed  him  to  kneel  on  one  knee  and  he  took  the  dictation  on  a 
pad  resting  on  the  other  knee.  He  was  directed  to  saddle  a  horse 
and  go  to  Castile  and  wire  the  description  to  the  Buffalo  papers. 
(See  next  heading.) 
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A  further  tribiite  was  paid  to  I)r,  Letchworth's  memory  on  this 
anniversary  of  his  birth  by  placing  on  his  grave  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Buffalo,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  a  wreath  of  beautiful  white  flowers, 
the  CoiTius  florida,  gathered  in  Letchworth  Park. 

Early  in  October,  1916,  a  granite  boulder  weighing  approxi- 
mately eight  or  ten  tons,  Avas  moved  from  the  hillside  above  the 
Glen  Iris  plateau  to  Inspiration  Point,  and  the  tablet  to  be  placed 
upon  it,  bearing  an  inscrii:ition  commemorative  of  D'r.  Letchworth'a 
gift  to  the  State,  is  in  process  of  preparation.  We  expect  that  it 
will  be  ready  for  dedication  on  the  2Cth  of  May,  1917,  the  ninety- 
fourth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Lctchworth's  birth. 

Erie  Railway  Bridge  Fire  in  1875 

The  Erie  Railway  bridge  fire,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  pages,_ 
occurred  on  JMay  5,  1875.  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  1915, 
plate  66.)  Eollowing  is  Dr.  Letchworth's  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  viaduct : 

"  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  at  ten  minutes  to  four  o'clock  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  standing  upon  the  lawn  at  Glen  Iris,  from 
which  point  every  portion  of  the  bridge  was  visible,  as  well  as  the 
Upper  Falls,  the  river,  and  the  ]\Iiddle  Falls.  The  spectacle  pre- 
sented at  precisely  four  o'clock  Avas  fearfully  grand.  Every  timber 
in  the  bridge  seemed  then  to  be  ignited,  and  an  open  net-work  of 
fire  was  stretched  across  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  x\bove  the 
bridge  and  touching  its  upper  line,  a  black  curtain  hung  down  from 
the  sky,  its  lower  edge  belted  with  a  murky  fringe  of  fire.  The 
hoarse  growl  of  the  flames  and  crackling  of  the  timbers  sounded 
like  a  hurricane  a])proa<'hing  through  the  forest.  At  this  time  the 
l^pper  Falls  seemed  to  be  dancing  in  the  silver  light.  The  water 
in  the  river  was  glistening  with  the  bright  glare  thrown  upon  it, 
and  the  whole  valley  of  Glen  Iris  was  illuminated  in  tragic  splen- 
dor. N^ow  and  then  could  l»e  seen  an  outstanding  brace  dislodged 
and  sailing  down-ward  These  huge  brands  woiild  fall  on  the  river 
below  with  a  great  s]iiash. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  four  the  superstructure  of  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge  sank  downward,  and  the  depression  rolled  through- 
out it  length  to  the  east  end  like  the  sinking  of  an  ocean  wave. 
The  whole  upper  structure,  including  the  heavy  T  rails,  went  down 
with  a  crashing  sound  so  terrible  as  it  came  to  our  ears  on  the 
wind  that  it  surpassed  the  prolonged  roar  of  the  falling  avalanches 
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one  may  hear  at  times  in  spring  upon  the  declivities  of  the  Wengern 
Alps.  Timber,  Tails,  bolts,  abrading  and  dislodging  burning  coals 
as  thej  fell,  crashed  do^raward  into  indistinguishable  ruin.  As 
the  stupendous  mass  fell  a  dark  red  cloud  intermingled  with  crim- 
son flame  usur])ed  the  place  of  the  brilliant  lacework  of  fire,  and  | 
a  darkened  shadow  lay  over  the  glen.  The  silver  light  reflected 
from  the  Upper  Falls  was  gone,  and  the  foaming  ciu-rent  changed 
its  appearance  to  that  of  rosy  wool.  Out  of  the  huge  cloud  that 
then  filled  the  end  of  the  glen  there  arose  a  vast  and  beautiful 
canopy  of  seeming  gold-dust.  This  was  lifted  upward  and 
extended  from  hill  to  hill  on  the  right  and  left,  shutting  out  every 
glimpse  of  the  sky.  The  breeze  wafted  the  seeming  sparkling  dust 
nearer  to  us,  and  as  it  came  it  grew  brighter  and  the  particles 
larger  and  still  larger  until  the  whole  heavens  in  every  quarter 
seemed  filled  with  the  falling  stars.  These  coals,  many  as  large  as 
hen's  eggs,  fell  in  the  pine  grove  at  the  Indian  Council  House  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  glen.  They  seemed  innumerable  and  filled 
the  sky  Avith  inconceivable  splendor.  Burning  fragments  of  the 
bridge  fell  all  about  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  covering  the  hill- 
sides apparently  with  steadily  burning  .signals.  At  this  time  a 
strange  weird  light  illuminated  the  river  and  brightened  in,  an 
imearthly  glare  all  of  the  surroimdings.  Although  the  main  open 
structure  of  the  bridge  fell  at  fifteen  minutes  past  four  o'clock, 
lighter  portions  of  the  frameAwrk  still  remained.  Through  the 
lurid  smoke  glimpses  of  fragmentary  sections  of  the  bridge  might 
be  seen.  Forked  crimson  flames  shot  up  along  the  ground  line  of 
the  gulf  and  river  bed.  At  the  left  still  brighter  flames  ilkimi- 
nated,  like  a  vast  beacon,  the  summit  of  the  cliff  on  the  Livingston 
County  side.  Blazing  timbers  still  continued  to  fall  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  the  rocks  becoming  heated.,  exploded  in  loud  and  almost 
continuous  bursts  of  sound.  These  might  be  compared  to  a  rattling 
fire  of  musketry,  exce^Dt  that  they  were  much  louder,  sometimes 
resembling  the  discharge  of  artillery.  The  falling  and  burning 
timbers  lodged  between  the  piers  and'  the  water  settling  back  on 
this  burning  mass  produced  strange  sounds.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  four  the  explosions  of  the  heated  rocks  Idended  into  an  almost 
continuous  roar.  At  half  past  four  o'clock  the  sliower  of  golden 
sparks  passing  over  the  glen,  as  well  as  the  smoke  from  the  burn- 
ing timl)ers,  had  perceptibly  diminished.  A  mass  of  burning 
tim])er  on  the  canal  bank  threw  an  intense  glare  on  the  Genesee 
Eiver  below.  A  bit  of  blue  sky  was  discernible  on  the  western 
side,  and  the  wind  partially  lifting  the  curtain  of  smoke  re^^ealed 
a  blazing  tower  dazzling  with  fire.  This  Avas  the  central  pier  of 
the  bridge,  the  top  still  wreathed  in  crimson  smoke.  A  few  minutes 
Jat-er  it  is  again  obscured ;  a  little  later  still  the  curtain  of  smoke 
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is  once  more  lifted,  the  tower  staggers,  another  ronr  and  crash, 
now  commingled  with  the  explosion  of  bursting  rocks,  and  the 
tower  sinks  down  into  the  burning  mass  among  the  stone  piers, 
and  Portage  bridge  is  a  thing  of  the  ])ast. 

Ten  minutes  later  might  be  seen  the  bare  rocky  cliffs  upon  the 
west  side.  The  whole  outline  of  the  valley  stood  in  a  black  line 
against  the  smoke  and  flame.  IS^ature  in  this  fearful  struggle  had 
asserted  hei-self  and  this  vaunted  achievement  of  man  had  been 
melted  into  ashes.  Daylight  revealed  an  inky  basin  at  the  base  of 
the  Upper  Falls  which  had  been  discolored  by  the  coals.  The  Fall 
itself  was  amber  tinted,  and  the  river  below  flowed  dark  from 
discoloration  of  the  burning  masses  that  it  had  swept  down.  The 
chasm  since  the  fire  seems  broader  and  deeper  than  before,  and, 
had  we  never  seen  the  bridge,  what  now  remains  would  appear  an 
incomprehensible  ruin. 

Library  and  Museum 

Miss  Caroline  Bishop,  Librarian  and  Curator  of  the  Museiim, 
reports  that  the  contributions  to  the  Letchworth  Park  Library 
make  it  very  desirable  that  more  shelf  space  for  books  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Museum  building.  Some  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions continue  to  send  their  annual  reports.  The  reports  of  the 
Xew  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  dating  from  1867.  are  com- 
plete to  1916.  Those  of  the  Craig  Colony  and  some  other  institu- 
tions are  also  complete.  In  1915  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  Dr.  James  Llall's  report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  ISTew  York,  1843,  for  which  there  had  been  inquiry. 
Among  contributions  in  1916  were  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Gager's  valualde 
work  entitled  "  Fundamentals  of  Botany,"  presented  by  the 
author,  and  two  volumes,  namely,  "  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration Xew  York  Veterans,  Gettysbui'g,  1913,"  and  "Major 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth  at  Gettysburg  and  Other  Fields," 
kindly  presented  to  the  library  by  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgmaii. 

As  time  goes  on,  there  are  more  and  more  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  the  Letchworth  Park  Library.  Some  pei'sous  come  to 
the  Park  for  the  puurpose  of  examining  books;  others  . make 
written  applications  for  informatioji.  S])eakers  before  historical 
societies,  members  of  literary  chd)s,  students  about  to  graduate 
from  high  schools,  and  others,  make  frequent  a])pli('ation  for  his- 
torical facts  about  the  park  or  some  subject  connected  therewith. 
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In  January,  1917,  a  request  came  for  information  about  the  Glen 
Iris  mansion  from  one  who  was  preparing  a  paper  to  read  before 
a  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  on  His- 
toric Houses  in  jSTew  York  State.  Copies  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Scenic  Society  have  enabled  the  Librarian  to  furnish 
a  great  deal  of  the  information  desired,  but  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary for  her  to  write  long  letters  in  reply  to  inquiries  made. 

Before  this  particular  inquiry  about  the  age  of  the  Glen  Iris 
residence  was  made,  Miss  Bishop  had  written  to  Miss  Melinda 
Smith,  whose  father  with  his  family  resided  in  the  house  when 
Mr.  Letchworth  purchased  the  residence  and  the  surrounding  prop- 
erty, asking  her  when  the  house  was  erected.  Miss  Smith  rejilied : 
"  My  father,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Theodore  Olcott  of  Albany, 
bought  the  Glen  Iris  property  sometime  in  the  '30's,  though  the 
place  where  the  house  stands  was  bought  a  little  later.  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  house  stood  on  the  place  where  it  was  bought,  but 
father  had  the  kitchen  and  pantry  moved  off  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  moved  back,  and  built  the  upright,  finishing  it  in  1850." 
Mr.  Smith  leased  the  house  for  four  years  to  two  different  tenants, 
two  years  to  each.  Miss  Smith  further  sa'id:  "In  the  Fall  of 
1854  we  moved  back  into  the  house  and  remained  there  until 
Mr.  Letchworth  bought  the  place  in  1859."  On  account  of  finan- 
cial trouble  Mr.  Theodore  Olcott's  interest  in  the  property  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  before 
Mr.  Letchworth  purchased  it. 

Birds  and  Flowers 

On'account  of  the  excessive  rainfall  in  the  Spring  of  19 IG  and 
the  abnormal  growth  of  weeds,  many  of  the  delicate  wild  flowers 
and  plants  were  hidden  from  view,  and  Miss  Caroline  Bishop, 
our  Librarian,  had  little  opporunity  for  adding  to  previous  obser- 
vations in  this  field. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1910,  the  Outdoor  Club  of  Castile 
went  to  the  park  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  birds.  The  hillside  between  the  front 
entrance  to  Glen  Iris  and  the  Erie  Railway  was  chosen  as  the 
field  for  observation.  Unfortunately,  the  morning  was  so  cloudy 
that  but  few  birds  were  singing,  and  the  trees  were  so  nearly  in 
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full  leaf  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover  the  smaller  species  of 
hirds;  hut  the  forest  afforded  other  attractions,  and  the  memhers 
of  the  club,  some  of  whom  are  botanists,  turned  their  attention  to 
an  examination  of  trees  and  wild  flowers  and  plants,  of  which 
there  are  some  rare  species  on  the  hillside,  such  as  golden-seal 
(Hydrastis  canadensis)  and  ginseng  (Aralia  quinquefolia).  The 
latter,  on  account  of  its  great  commercial  value,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  rare,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  club  that 
this  plant  was  nearly  exterminated  from  the  park  last  fall. 

]\[eteorological  Conditions 

Following  is  a  record  of  the  meteorological  conditions  at  Letch- 
worth Park  for  the  year  1916  as  observed  by  Mr.  James  0.  How- 
ard, Superintendent,  at  the  United  States  Meteorological  Station 
established  in  the  park  at  Lauterbrunnen,  at  an  elevation  of  1,260 
feet  above  sea  level: 
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In  the  foregoing  the  precipitation  includes  rain,  melted  snow, 
hail  and  sleet.  The  observer  makes  the  following  special  remarks 
on  the  different  months : 

January:  Much  bad  weather  and  muddy  roads.  No  bad 
storms  or  excessive  cold. 

February:  Venus  and  Jupiter  very  brilliant  in  Avest  on  12th, 
13th  and  14th.  Roads  blocked  by  snow  on  27th  and  28th.  Depth 
of  snow  in  well  sheltered  woods  at  end  of  month,  fifteen  inches. 

March  :  Cutting  fourteen-inch  ice  on  1th.  Roads  blocked  by 
snow  on  10th  and  15th.  Ten  inches  of  snow  in  woods  at  end  of 
month.  Roads  blocked  by  old  drifts  in  places  and  rural  free  deliv- 
ery routes  difficult  to  maintain.  Robins  and  song  sparrows 
appeared  in  quantities  on  25th.  River  rose  very  fast  on  2Tth,  on 
which  day  ice  left  the  river. 

April:  River  high  on  14th;  again  on  night  of  22d.  Began 
plowing  on  28th;  most  ground  too  wet  for  work.  Roads  very- 
muddy. 

May:  Too  wet  to  work  fields  or  roads.  Very  little  grain  so^vn. 
Planting  trees.  Springs  full.  River  very  high  on  16th  and  l7th. 
Roads  very  bad  on  account  of  mud. 

June:  Big  circle  around  sun  on  14th.  Oat  crop  poor.  Beans 
planted  three  times.  Potatoes  and  grass  good.  Roads  very  liad 
except  last  week  of  month. 

July:    emitting  wheat  and  haying. 

August:  Harvesting  oats.  River  low.  Pastures  and  meadows 
burned.  Feed  short.  Roads  dusty.  Crops  need  rain.  Smoky 
horizon  on  6th  and  l7th-20th.    Aurora  Borealis  on  26th. 

Septeiiiher:  Good  seasonable  weather.  Crops  coming  in  good. 
Frost  doing  slight  damage.  Autumn  foliage  showing.  Some 
leaves  falling.    River  normal.    Aurora  on  2d. 

October:  Fall  jjlowing.  Good  month  for  outside  work.  Ground 
partly  dry  and  wells  and  streams  low.  Bean  crop  in  this  section 
good.    Other  crops  good. 
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Xovember:  Good  niontli  for  outdoor  work.  First  hnlf  fair 
weather  and  temperate.  Threshing  heans;  good  crop.  Last  half 
of  month  roads  muddy.    Xo  sleighing.    Stock  in  good  form. 

December:  Much  cloudy  weather  hut  few  storms.  AVells  and 
.-springs  low.  Cisterns  empty  in  many  ])laces.  Good  sleighing  at 
end  of  month.    iSTo  zero  temperatures. 

First  Neil)  YorJi-  Dnifjoonn  M oituinnil 

On  January  24:,  1917,  Senator  John  Knight  of  Arcade  and 
,\-ssemblyman  Bert  P.  Gage  of  Warsaw  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  I'emoval  of  the 
monument  of  the  First  ISTew  York  Dragoons  now  located  in  the 
town  of  Portage,  in  the  county  of  Livingston,  to  a  }>()iiit  in 
W^'oming  coimty  within  Letchworth  Park,  and  making  an  a])[)ro- 
])riation  therefor."  The  hill,  which  is  similar  to  one  Avhich  was 
introduced  in  1916,  reads  as  follows:* 

Section  1.  The  American  Scenic  and  Ilistoi'ic  Preservation 
Society  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  the  monument  to  the  First 
Xew  York  Dragoons,  now  located  in  the  town  of  Portage  in  the 
county  of  Livingston,  to  be  removed  to  a  site  in  the  county  of 
Wyoming  within  Letchworth  State  Park  to  be  ap])roved  l)y  such 
society  and  the  monuments  connnittee  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
First  Xew  York  Dragoons.  The  sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars 
($700.00)  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
.Vfter  designation  of  such  site,  certified  by  the  presiding  officer  of 
such  society  and  the  chairman  of  such  committee,  shall  have  been 
tiled  Avith  the  Comptroller,  the  moneys  hereby  ap])ropriated  shall 
become  available  and  shall  be  expended  under  the  dii'cction  of  such 
society  and  paid  out  to  the  order  of  the  presiding  officer  thereof 
upon  the  warrant  and  audit  of  the  Comptroller. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Purcluisp  of  the  Davis  Lot 

Li  Decend)er,  191(5,  and  Januai-y,  1917,  the  Society  ac(|uired 
title  to  two  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  Letchworth  Park,  just 
east  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Glen  Iris  grounds,  and  thus 
removed  a.  long-standing  menace  to  the  paik.     This  ])arcol  was 
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known  as  the  "  Davis  lot."  When  the  late  William  Pryor  Letch- 
worth, the  donor  of  Letchworth  Park,  made  his  first  purchase  at 
the  Portage  Falls  in  1859,  the  Davis  lot  was  occupied  by  William 
T.  Davis.  Later  it  was  occupied  by  his  daughter,  Maria  Davis, 
who  died  in  1915.  During  his  lifetime  Dr.  Letchworth  made 
efforts  to  acquire  the  Davis  lot,  but  was  never  able  to  secure  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

When  Dr.  Letchworth  gave  his  estate  of  1,000  acres  to  the  State 
in  1907,  the  existence  of  this  private  holding  in  the  midst  of  the 
park  gave  this  Society  serious  concern,  for  it  was  possible  that  the 
lot  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  saloon-keeper  or  some  other 
undesirable  neighbor  and  become  a  great  nuisance. 

In  1915  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law,  chapter  496  of  the  Laws 
of  1915,  authorizing  this  Society  to  acquire  title  to  the  Davis  lot 
by  purchase,  and  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  able  to  do  so,  the 
Attorney-General  was  authorized  to  institute  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings in  the  name  of  the  State. 

In  August,  19 IG,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Dow  of  Jamestown  as  trustee 
succeeded  in  purchasing  the  lot  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,  and  on 
December  8,  1916,  he  executed  a  conveyance  to  this  Society  for 
the  same  consideration,  which  was  paid  in  January,  19  lY.  The 
Society  stands  ready  to  transfer  title  to  the  State  upon  reimburse- 
ment. 

In  order  that  the  terms  of  the  deed  by  which  the  Society 
acquired  title  to  the  Davis  lot  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  year  1846,  when  John  B.  Halstead  and  wife 
conveyed  a  parcel  of  6.34  acres  (including  the  2  acres  acquired 
by  this  Society)  to  ISTathan  Davis  and  Abner  Hall.  The  parcel 
is  described  as  being  situate  in  the  town  of  Portage,  county  of 
Allegany,  and  State  of  E'ew  York,  being  part  of  lot  iSTo.  94  in 
Elisha  Johnson's  subdivision  of  the  Cottinger  tract,  beginning  in 
the  center  of  the  highway  on  the  north  line  of  the  said  lot,  three 
chains  and  nine  links  from  the  northeast  corner  of  lot  ninety- 
foiTr;  thence  west  on  said  north  line  twenty  chains  to  the  center 
of  the  highway  on  the  Hogs  Back  (so  called)  ;  thence  south 
seventy-two  degrees  east  eleven  chains  and  twenty-five  links; 
thence  south  forty-five  degrees  east  two  chains  and  fifty  links; 
thence    south    seventy-eight    degrees    one    chain    and  sixteen 
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links ;  thence  south  ten  degrees  west  two  chains  and  ninety  links ; 
thence  south  sixty-five  degrees  east  four  chains;  thence  north 
eighteen  degrees  east  two  chains  and  forty-two  links ;  thence  north 
Mty  degrees  west  sixty-seven  links;  thence  north  thirty-three 
degrees  west  tAvo  chains;  thence  north  twenty-nine  degrees  west 
two  chains;  thence  north  sixty-five  degrees  east  four  chains  and 
fifty  links;  thence  north  forty-five  degrees  east  two  chains  and 
thirteen  lints  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  six  acres  and 
thirty-four  hundredths  of  an  acre  be  the  same  more  or  less.  (Liber 
15  of  Deeds,  page  229,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Wyoming 
County,  in  Warsaw,  JST.  Y.) 

On  July  25,  1848,  Abner  Hall  and  Betsey,  his  wife,  by  quit- 
claim deed  conveyed  to  Nathan  Davis  4.43  acres  or  a  little  more 
that  'the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  above  parcel.  JS^athan  Davis 
thereby  became  sole  owner  of  said  4.43  acres.  This  parcel  is 
described  as  beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  six  acres  and 
tliirty-four  hundredths  of  an  acre  of  land  conveyed  by  John  B, 
Halsted  and  wife  to  the  parties  herein  mentioned  bearing  date 
March  28th,  1846 ;  thence  west  on  the  north  line  of  the  said  six 
acres  and  thirty-four  hundredths  of  an  acre,  thirteen  chains  and 
ninety  links;  thence  due  south  to  a  line  mentioned  in  said  deed, 
running  south  seventy-two  degrees  east;  thence  south  seventy-two 
degrees  east  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  said  line;  thence  running 
south  forty-five  degrees  east  two  chains  and  fifty  links;  thence 
south  seventy-eight  degrees  east  one  chain  and  sixteen  links  to  the 
fifth  angle  mentioned  in  said  deed;  thence  easterly  to  the  tenth 
angle  therein  mentioned;  thence  (according  to  said  deed)  north 
twenty-nine  degrees  west  two  chains;  thence  north  sixty-five 
degrees  east  four  chains  and  fifty  links;  thence  north  forty-five 
degrees  east  two  chains  and  thirteen  links  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, containing  four  acres  and  forty-three  hundredths  of  an  acre 
be  the  same  more  or  less.    (Liber  81  of  Deeds,  page  183.) 

On  jSTovember  22,  1853,  Nathan  Davis  and  Susan  H.,  his  wife, 
by  warranty  deed,  conveyed  to  William  T.  Davis  the  easternmost 
two  acres  of  the  above-mentioned  4.43  acres,  said  two  acres  being 
an  irregular  triangle  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north  line  of 
lot  JSTo.  94,  on  the  southeast  by  the  highway  running  from  Castile 
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to  the  Middle  Fall,  and  on  the  southwest  by  a  line  running  one 
rod  from  the  bank  of  De-ge-ya-soh  Creek.  This  is  the  parcel 
acquired  by  this  Society.  It  is  described  as  beginning  at  the  ] 
northeast  corner  of  six  acres  and  thirty-foiir  hundredths  of  an  acre  \ 
of  land  conveyed  by  John  B.  Halsted  and  wife  to  J^athan  Davis 
and  Abner  Hall  March  28,  184(5 ;  thence  west  on  the  north  line, 
within  one  rod  of  the  creek;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  one 
rod  from  the  bank  of  the  said  creek  to  the  highway  running  from 
Castile  to  the  Middle  Fall ;  theiice  along  the  highway  in  a  north- 
erly direction  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containiaig  two  acres  of 
land,  be  the  same  more  or  less.    (Liber  30  of  Deeds,  page  80.) 

William  T.  Davis,  who  occupied  the  premises,  was  twice  mar- 
ried. By  his  first  wife  he  had  six  children,  namely :  JSTathan  W. 
Davis,  Maria  A.  Davis,  ]\Irs.  Mary  S.  Patrie,  jS^orman  kS.  Davis, 
J ames  Davis  and  Mrs.  George  Dietz.  His  first  wife  died  several 
years  prior  to  1882  and  he  married  again.  By  his  second  wife  he 
had  only  one  child,  namely,  Clayton  E.  Davis. 

About  1882  William  T.  Davis  died,  leaving  as  his  heirs  and 
next  of  kin  the  following:  His  widow,  isTathan  W.  Davis  (son), 
Maria  A.  Davis  (daughter),  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Patrie  (daughter). 
IS^orman  S.  Davis  (son),  Albert  A.  Davis  (grandson  and  son  of 
James  Davis  above  mentioned),  Mrs.  George  Dietz  (daughter), 
and  Clayton  E.  Davis  (son). 

On  May  8,  1893,  Xathan  W.  Davis  and  Eliza,  his  wife,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  conveyed  to  Maria  A.  Davis  their  interest  in  the  two- 
acre  parcel.  (Liber  41,  page  453.)  On  the  same  day  Mrs.  Mary 
S.  Patrie,  ISTorman  S.  Davis  and  Carrie,  his  wife,  and  Albert  A. 
Davis  and  Ina,  his  wife,  by  quitclaim  deed  conveyed  to  Maria  A. 
Davis  their  interest  in  the  two-acre  parcel.   (Liber  113,  page  423.) 

In  1915  Maria  A.  Davis  died. 

On  August  24,  1916,  by  warranty  deed,  the  beforementioned 
two-acre  parcel  was  conveyed  to  Charles  M.  Dow  as  trustee  by 
Miamma  Davis,  J ©nnie  Davis,  Letchworth  P.  Davis  and  Margaret, 
his  wife,  Clayton  E.  Davis  and  Alice,  his  wife,  Elvin  J.  Patrie, 
sole  legatee  of  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Patrie,  deceased,  and  Daisy  M. 
Patrie,  his  wife,  Caroline  Davis,  widow  of  jSTorman  S.  Davis, 
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(Jeorge  Davis  and  Ida,  his  wife,  Harry  Davis  and  Cora,  his  wife, 
Cloe  Davis,  daughter  of  Alhert  Davis,  deceased,  and  Ina  Schad, 
\vidow  of  Albert  Davis,  deceased.    (Liber  iTl,  page  187.) 

By  qiiitchiim  deed  dated  December  8,  191  (J,  Charles  M.  Dow 
conveyed  the  said  two-acre  lot  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  It  is  recorded  in  Lilier  iTl  of  Deeds  at 
page  o5-t  at  follows: 

This  Indenture,  Made  the  8th  day  of  December  in  the  year  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen,  between  Charles  M.  Dow  as 
Trustee,  of  the  City  of  Janiestomi,  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  The  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00),  to  him  in  hand 
j)aid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereljy  confessed  and  acknowledged,  has  bargained,  sold,  remised 
and  quitclaimed  and  by  these  presents  does  bargain,  sell,  remise 
and  quitclaim  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  its 
heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

All  that  Tract,  Piece  or  Parcel  of  Land,  situate  in  the  Town  of 
Genesee  Falls,  County  of  Wyoming,  and  State  of  ^ew  York,  lieing 
part  of  Lot  Numl^er  Ninety-four  of  Elisha  Johnson's  Sub-division 
of  the  Cottinger  Tract  in  the  County  of  Wyoming,  State  of  Xew 
York,  Bounded  as  follows:  that  is  to  say:  Beginning  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  six  acres  and  thirty-four  hundredths  of  an  acre  of 
land  conveyed  by  John  B.  Ilalstead  and  wife  to  Xathan  Davis  and 
Abner  Hall  dated  March  28,  1816;  thence  west  on  the  north  line 
to  within  one  rod  of  the  creek;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  one 
I'od  from  the  bank  of  the  said  creek  to, the  highway  running  from 
Castile  to  the  ]\Iiddle  Falls ;  thence  along  the  highway  northerly 
direction  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Containing  Two  Acres  of 
land,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  hei-editaments  and  appurte- 
nances thereto  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the 
reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  renniinders,  rents,  issues 
and  ]jrofits  thereof,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  claim 
and  demand  whatsoever  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  either 
in  law  or  equity,  of,  in,  or  to  the  above  bargained  premises,  with 
the  said  hereditaments  and  ap]mrtenances,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  described  lands  and  premises  to  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  sole  and  only  proper  l)enefit  and 
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behoof  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  its  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  here- 
unto set  his  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
In  presence  of 

Chakles  M.  Dow,  Trustee  (x.  s.) 

State  of  Iv^ew  York  ^ 
County  of  Chautauqua  >ss.: 
City  of  Jamestown.  J 

On  this  8th  day  of  December  in  the  year  One  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  personally 
appeared  Charles  M.  Dow  to  me  personally  known  to  be  the  same 
person  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument, 
and  he  duly  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

M.  S.  Hakmob" 

Notary  Public  ■ 

State  of  New  York  I  . 

Chautauqua  County  Clerk's  Office j 

I,  Luther  S.  Lakin,  Jr.,  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Chautauqua 
and  also  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  County  Court  of  said 
County,  the  same  being  Courts  of  Kecord,  do  hereby  certify  that 
Mabel  S.  Harmon,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  certificate  of 
the  proof,  acknowledgment,  affidavit  of  the  annexed  instrument, 
and  thereon  written,  was  at  the  time  of  talking  such  proof,  acknowl- 
edgment or  affidavit,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  said  County, 
dwelling  in  the  said  County,  commissioned  and  sworn,  and  duly 
authorized  to  take  the  same.  And  fiu'ther,  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  handvn'iting  of  such  Notary  and  verily  believe, 
that  the  signature  of  the  s^iid  certificate  of  proof,  acknowledgment 
or  affidavit,  is  genuine. 

And  further,  that  said  instrument  is  executed  and  acknowl- 
edged, according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  af- 
fixed the  seal  of  the  said  Court  and  County,  the  27th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  1917. 

LuTHEE  S.  Lakin^  Jr.^  Clerk 
Mansok  E.  Himes^  Deputy  Clerk. 
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Letchworth  Legacy 

The  Letchworth  Legacy  consists  of  the  cash  and  securities 
which,  with  the  physical  property,  constituted  the  residuary  estate 
left  to  the  Society  by  the  hite  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  donor 
of  Letchworth  Park.  It  is  applicable  exclusively  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  Letchworth  Park.  As  this  fund 
belongs  to  the  Society,  its  accounting  for  the  year  1916  is  given 
with  that  of  other  Society  funds  at  page  34  of  this  Report. 

Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds 

Following  is  a  statement  of  State  moneys  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Letchworth  Park  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916: 

Cliapter  529,  Laws  of  19L!,. 
Debit 

Appropriation   $6,870  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $Gj690  59 

148.  -NT.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  Janiiary  service  and  tolls. .  8  90 

149.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  gasolene   9  26 

150.  N".  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  March  service  and  tolls.  .  .         12  59 

151.  Erik  Erikson,  travel  expenses  of  help   59  22 

152.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  service  and  tolls   13  44 

153.  J.  0.  Howard,  travel  expense  of  help   10  23 

154.  J.  0.  Howard,  postage,  etc   8  63 

155.  M.  J.  Murray  &  Co.,  freight   5  32 

156.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  April  service   4  20 

157.  .T.  0.  Howard,  traveling  expenses   3  58 

158.  M.  J.  Murray,  traveling  expenses   38  02 

Lapsed   6  02 

 •        0,870  00 


Chapter  530,  Laics  of  1914 
Debit 

Appropriation   $1,350  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $1,190  34 

37.  Romanzo  Perkins,  veterinary   5  00 

38.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   30  63 

39.  Enos  &  Sanderson  Co.,  hardware   28  ^0 

40.  Grpene  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   13  64 

41-44.    Hanliiijr  i<-e    55  00 
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45.  Floyd  Lindsay,  ice   $16  10 

46.  Enos  &  Sanderson,  steel   2  69 

47.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   7  85 

Lapsed   45 

  $1,350  00 


Chapter  531,  Laics  of  lOl.k 
Debit 

Appropriation   $500  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $84  40 

Lapsed   415  60 

  500  00 


Chapter  T25,  Laivs  of  1915 


Debit 

Appropriation   $6,870  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  repoi-ted   $689  68 

17.  J.  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  December   125  00 

18.  Sven  Olsen,  foreman   60  00 

19.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

20-22.    Laborers   160  00 

23.  James  0.  Howard,  superintendent,  January..  125  00 

24.  Sven  Olsen,  foreman   60  00 

25.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

26-27.    Laborers   110  00 

28.  J.  0.  Howard,  superintendent,  February   125  00 

29.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

30.  Palmer  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

31-34.    Laborers   210  00 

35.  Roy  Wolcott,  plastering   9  90 

36.  J.  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  March   125  00 

37.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

38.  Palmer  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

39-41.    Laborers   160  00 

42.  J.  0.  Howard,  superintendent,  April   125  00 

43.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

44.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

45-49.    Laborers   228  22 

50.  Caroline  Bishop,  traveling  expenses   5  76 

51.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  May  service,  etc   11  15 

52.  J.  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  May   125  00 

53.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

54.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

55-63.    Laborers   463  27 

64.         Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   50  23 
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li.").         Thomas  Hume,  labor   $4  50 

(Hi.         Thomas  Beaumont,  hibor   13  50 

()7.         Chas,  Redfield,  jiaiiitiiig  and  ]]H])eiiug   Ill  00 

iiS-70.    Laborers   160  75 

71.  X.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  June  .service,  etc   32  50 

72.  J.  O.  Howard,  disbursements   12  31 

73.  Castile  Hardware  Co..  sundries   3  58 

74.  J.  C).  Howard,  paid  for  gasolene,  etc   57  18 

75.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  men's  meals   9  25 

7(5.         J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  sundries   !)  23 

77.  E.  L.  Meach,  stationery   21  00 

78.  Chas.  Redfield,  paper  hanging   10  00 

7!t.  A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  repairing  buildings..  ..  (372  63 

50.  A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  traveling  expenses   19  14 

51.  C.  M.  Dow,  traveling  expenses   52  42 

82.  C.  M.  Dow,  jiaid  for  telephone   45  98 

83.  .J.  O.  Howard,  superintendent,  June   125  00 

84.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

85.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian   50  00 

86-91.    Laborers   252  22 

92.         R.  G.  Butler,  wall -papering   175  04 

93-94.    A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  labor  and  board   126  87 

95.  .J.  O.  Howard,  paid  carfare   6  58 

96.  Caroline  Bishop,  traveling  expenses   7  33 

97.  X.  y.  Telephone  Co.,  service,  etc   15  10 

98.  A.  A.  Walker  E.state,  freight   3  75 

99.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  freight,  etc   10  90 

100.  A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  cartage   112 

101.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  stationery   6  10 

102.  C.  M.  Dow.  paid  for  telephone   3  34 

Lapsed   1,283  47 

  6,870  00 


Chdjifer  l.^ii.  Ldirs  of  lOIo 
Debit 

Appropriation   $1,500  00 

Credit 

1.  J.  0.  Howard,  disbursements   $12  99 

2.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  fuel   52  06 

3.  H.  J.  Fuller,  repairing  harness,  etc   28  95 

4.  J.  0.  Howard,  lamp  oil   4  94 

5.  S.  L.  Strivings,  1  barrel  molasses   9  50 

6.  Arthur  W.  Davis,  rods,  brackets,  etc   25  67 

7.  S.  L.  Strivings,  seed   26  39 

8.  J.  0.  Howai'd,  paid  for  cylinder,  etc.  .  .  :   17  17 

9.  Ewart  &  Lake,  feed   60  50 

10.  John  C.  Eddy,  coal   56  22 

11.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  drayage,  etc   3  75 

12.  Elbert  Randall,  drag   27  50 
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13.  Loegler  &  Ladd,  transplanters,  etc   $141  25 

14.  Hopkins  &  Son,  feed   88  81 

16.         Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  etc   207  79 

16.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware,  etc   36  35 

17.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  lawn  mower   220  00 

18.  J.  E.  Walker,  plow  points,  etc   6  90 

19.  Lyman  Bishop,  hay   60  00 

20.  Ewart  &  Lake,  bran   13  00 

21.  H.  J.  Fuller,  collars   10  00 

22.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  auto  supplies   3  50 

23.  Wheeler-Green  Electric  Co.,  fixtures   375  00 

Lapsed   11  77 

  1,500  00 


Chapter  121,  Laws  of  1915 


Debit 

Appropriation   $11,000  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $3,371  88 

39.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  eaves,  cement,  etc   54  03 

40.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  hardware   46  26 

41.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber   47  10 

42.  Erik  Erikson,  carpenter  work   1,089  94 

43.  H.  W.  Isaman,  labor   50  00 

44.  M.  J.  Murray  &  Co.,  labor  and  materials   284  60 

45.  T.  G.  Fields,  farm  wagon,  etc   67  40 

46.  Erik  Erikson,  door,  etc   15  50 

47.  J.  G.  Ebner,  paste   1  60 

48-49.    Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   58  38 

50.         A.  A.  Walker  Estate,  paint   190  11 

51-52.    Ralph  G.  Butler,  wall  paper  and  traveling- 
expenses    249  66 

53.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  sundries   1  54 

54.  A.  W.  Davjs,  wall  paper,  etc   7  72 

55.  E.  A.  Phillips,  superintending  repairs   300  00 

56.  John  E.  Walker,  mower   48  50 

57.  Howe  &  Rogers  Co.,  linoleum,  etc   77  87 

58.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware  and  paint ...  57  49 
59-63.    Laborers,  September    250  00 

64.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  labor   53  34 

65.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  quadrant,  etc   8  08 

66.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  plumbing   5  44 

67.  Greene  Hardware  Co.,  hardware.'   2  60 

68.  '       Walter  W.  Warren,  repairing  engine   40  05 

69.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   10  77 

70.  Green  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   5  95 

  6,395  81 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  31,  1916. .       $4,604  19 
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Chapter  6J,6,,  Laws  of  1916,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation   $7,270  00 

Credit 

1.  J.  OrHoward,  superintendent,  July   $125  00 

2.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

3-7.     Laborers   250  00 

8.  C.  E.  Daley,  cartage   2  25 

9.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  August  service,  etc   7  40 

10.  W.  A.  Bennett,  horse  shoes,  etc   5  30 

11.  J.  0.  Howard,  superintendent,  August   125  00 

12.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

13-20.    Laborers   235  46 

21.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  laborers   33  86 

22.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   21  46 

23.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  September  service,  etc..  6  15 

24.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  expressage,  etc   2  21 

25.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  gasolene   14  14 

26.  J.  O.  Howard,  traveling  expenses   9  24 

27.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  sundries   29  72 

28.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware   5  84 

29.  J.  0.  Howard,  superintendent,  September....  125  00 

30.  P.  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

31.  J.  O.  Howard,  postage   8  00 

32.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  service,  etc   7  60 

33.  James  0.  Howard,  superintendent,  October..  .  125  00 

34.  Palmer  J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

35-37.    Laborers   114  50 

38.  James  0.  Howard,  disbursements   22  68 

39.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   6  10 

40.  James  0.  Howard,  traveling  expenses   10  18 

41.  Howard  B.  Clark,  oats   260  12 

42.  Ewart  &  Lake,  feed   61  40 

43.  Charles  M.  Dow,  traveling  expenses   26  64 

44.  James  0.  Howard,  superintendent,  November,  125  00 

45.  Palmer  .J.  Strickland,  foreman   60  00 

46-47.    Laborers   100  00 

48.  Charles  M.  Dow,  traveling  expenses   5  00 

49.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  November  service  and 

tolls   9  60 

50.  Charles  M.  Dow,  telephone  expenses   3  28 

51.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   14  74 

52.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  gasolene   16  50 

53.  Wilson  Bennett,  horseshoes,  etc   18  80 

  2,233  23 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  31,  1916..       $5,036  77 
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Chapter  6J,6,  Laws  of  1916,  Part  i 


3 


Debit 


Appropriation 


$L000  00 


Credit 


2 


3. 


1. 


Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware . . 

J.  O.  Howard,  paid  laborers  

Castile  Hardware  Co.,  barbed  wire 


$6  12 
50  13 
5  40 


61  65 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  31,  1916.. 


$938  35 


PHILIPSE  MANOR  HALL 


Location  and  Description 

Philipse  Manor  Hall  is  an  ancient  stone  and  brick  building  in  j  - 
the  city  of  Yonkers,  jST.  Y.,  which  was  purchased  from  the  cit}' 
by  means  of  $50,000,  donated  by  the  late  Mrs.  William  F.  Coch-  [ 
ran,  and  given  to  the  State  for  a  public  monument,  to  be  in  the  j 
custody  of  this  Society.    It  was  accepted  by  the  State  by  chapter  1 
168  of  the  laws  of  1908.    There  is  an  extended  historical  sketch 
of  this  property  in  our  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (1908)  and  a 
fuller  histor}'  of  the  Manor,  the  building  and  its  occupants,  in  a 
book  entitled  "  Philipse  Manor  Hall,"  published  by  the  Society 
and  sold  at  50  cents  a  copy  plus  cost  of  carriage. 

The  Manor  Hall  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  acre  of  ground  front- 
ing on  Warburton  avenue,  Dock  street  and  Woodworth  Place, 
about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  !New  York  Central  and  Iludson  , 
River  railroad  station.  Its  age  is  uncertain,  but  it  dates  back  at 
least  to  1725  or  1730  and  part  of  it  possibly  to  1682.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  Philipsburgh,  one  of  the  great 
Colonial  Manors  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and,  as  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  system  of  land  tenure  and  government,  recalls  an  ■< 
institution  which  is  now  outgrown  but  which  had  an  important 
inflixence  on  the  early  history  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  Frederick  Philipse,  the  last  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  sympathized  with  the  Crown  and  his  estate  was  forfeited 
to  the  then  young  State  of  ISTew  York.  The  Commissioners  of 
Forfeiture  sold  it  to  private  parties,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  , 
Manor  Hall  and  a  small  piece  of  land  were  acquired  by  the  village 
of  Yonkers.    The  building  was  used  for  years  as  a  village  hall. 
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and  when  the  village  became  a  city,  the  building-  l)ecanie  the  City 
Hall.  While  in  possession  of  the  municipality  it  was  threatened 
with  many  changes  and  mutilations,  which  led  to  a  movement, 
extending  over  many  years,  for  its  preservation  as  a  public  monu- 
ment. This  movement  culminated  in  Mrs.  Cochran's  gift  of 
•$50,000  for  its  purchase.  As  the  property  is  valued  at  $100,000, 
the  city  of  Yonkers  may  l)e  said  to  have  contri])uted  $50,000 
toward  the  consummation  of  this  patriotic  object. 

In  addition  to  the  $50,000  purchase  money  which  was  paid 
directly  to  the  city  of  Yonkers,  Mrs.  Cochran  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  have  given  to  this  Society  $1Y,264.75 
for  the  renovation  of  the  Manor  Hall  and  $865.04  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Manor  Hall  book. 

In  addition  to  the  historical  and  architectural  interest  of  the 
l)uilding,  it  contains  a  collection  of  colonial  furniture  and  of  oil 
paintings  by  Benjamin  West,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Copley,  Peale  and 
other  distinguished  artists,  loaned  by  Mr.  Cochran.  The  paint- 
ings alone  are  valued  at  $100,000. 

Upon  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  surrounding  grounds  we 
have  erected  a  detached  building  of  brick  for  janitor's  quarters  and 
the  heating  apparatus,  the  steam  from  which  is  conducted  to  the 
Manor  Hall  through  underground  pipes.  Both  buildings  are 
lighted  with  electricity  and  every  reasonable  precaution  for  safety 
against  burglars  and  fire  has  been  taken. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Manor  Hall  stands  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Manor  Hall  consists  of  Judge 
Stephen  H.  Thayer.  Chairman;  Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler,  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  Miss  Helen  R.  Croes,  Mr.  Hampton 
D.  Ewing,  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Hawley,  Mrs.  Alexander  Henderson, 
Mr.  William  L.  Kingman,  and  Dr.  ^s'athan  A.  Warren  (ex- 
Mayor),  all  of  Yonkers. 

The  Manor  Hall  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2  to  5 
]).  ni.  OB  week  days;  and  from  2  to  (!  |).  m.  on  Sundays.  Admission 
is  free. 

Mainte7iance 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1!>1(>,  $-1,744.."):!  of  State 
money  was  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  IManor  Hall  and 
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grounds.  Most  of  this  expense  was  for  the  services  of  the  super- 
intendent, who  is  in  attendance  daring  the  daytime  of  every  week- 
day and  part  of  the  time  on  Sundays;  the  janitor,  who  lives  in  the 
little  brick  cottage  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  grounds,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  his  usual  duties  as  janitor,  has  charge  of  the 
steam-heating  apparatus  in  that  building  which  heats  the  Manor 
Hall  and  takes  care  of  the  grounds ;  and  the  watchman  who  guards 
the  Manor  Hall  at  night.  The  other  principal  expenses  have  been 
due  to  lighting  and  heating  the  buildings,  planting  and  care  of  the 
grounds  and  some  slight  repairs  to  the  buildings. 

The  flower  beds  were  planted  and  cared  for  as  usual,  thus  main- 
taining the  park-like  aspect  of  the  grounds  the  same  as  before  the 
property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  State.  As  the  Manor 
Hall  is  situated  iii  the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
the  continuance  of  this  ornamental  planting  is  highly  desirable. 

Washington's  Birthday  Celebration 

The  Manor  Hall  is  the  patriotic  civic  center  of  the  town,  as 
distinguished  from  the  political  civic  center  at  the  City  Hall. 
Around  this  building  the  old  historical  traditions  of  Yonkers  clus- 
ter, and  here  the  men,  women  and  children  of  the  city  gather  for 
their  patriotic  celebrations. 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  in  1916,  the  Keskeskick  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions,  had  a  brilliant  commemoration  of  the  national 
holiday.  The  object  of  this  program  was  to  arouse  patriotic  inter- 
est in  the  past  and  present  of  our  country.  The  Manor  House, 
in  its  excellent  state  of  preservation,  made  a  fitting  background 
for  the  old  Dutch  and  Colonial  figures  who  moved  over  its 
thresholds.  Simulating  the  scene  as  it  might  have  been  during 
Washington's  time,  a  guard  in  blue  and  buff  and  a  household  at- 
tendant in  colonial  livery  were  stationed  at  each  entrance.  The 
program  was  presented  in  the  large  assembly  room  and  consisted 
of  groups  of  living  pictures  representing  different  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  groups  were  posed  after  old 
paintings  and  prints;  and  the  costumes,  including  a  number  of 
valuable  heirlooms,  were  very  carefully  selected.  The  gentleman 
who  impersonated  John  Quincy  Adams  appeared  in  the  court  cos- 
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tume  wliicli  Mr.  Adams  wore  when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James;  and  an  Empire  gowTi  of  Abigail  Adams  was  worn 
by  one  of  the  hidies.  One  group  of  pictures  represented  promi- 
nent women  of  the  Revolutionary  Period.  The  types  were  se- 
lected with  care  and  this  section  of  the  program  was  a  feature  in 
itself.  A  very  clever  impersonation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  added 
interest  to  the  Civil  War  group.  The  climax  of  the  program  was 
the  Peace  group  in  which  the  figure  of  Peace  attended  by  a  soldier 
and  sailor  represented  "  Preparedness."  Following  the  foregoing 
program,  a  ball  was  given.  All  the  guests,  over  three  hundred  in 
number,  were  costumed.  At  intervals  during  the  dancing,  the 
center  of  the  ball  room  was  the  scene  of  historical  dances  —  an 
old  Dutch  dance,  the  Minuet,  the  French  Gavotte,  the  Fanciers 
in  costume  of  the  sixties,  and  a  pickaninny  dance.  A  very  strik- 
ing picture  met  the  eye  as  the  guests  stood  aside  and  arranged 
themselves  unconsciously  in  picturesque  masses  against  the  Colon- 
ial architecture,  when  a  band  of  Ladians  straggled  into  the  open- 
ing, pitched  camp  and  performed  a  pantomime,  being  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  Henry  Hudson  and  his  seamen  who  were  re- 
ceived with  proper  Indian  ceremony.  The  Indians  were  cos- 
tumed as  nearly  as  possible  with  historical  accuracy,  after  the 
Indians  of  the  Wappinger  Confederacy  who  lived  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Mrs.  George  Arthur  Smith,  to  whom  much  of  the  success  of  the 
evening  was  due,  writing  to  us  of  the  Manor  Hall,  says : 

"  Although  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  our  D.  A.  R.  have 
been  called  upon  to  do  more  to  alleviate  human  suffering  than  in 
the  present  needs  of  the  world,  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  as 
D.  A.  R.  to  keep  alive  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  all  that  has  gone 
before  to  make  our  great  nation.  Manor  Hall  has  become  dearer 
to  us  as  a  chapter  both  because  of  the  effort  we  have  put  forth  to 
aviange  this  entertainment,  and  also  because  of  the  interest  it  has 
aroused  in  the  community." 

Memorial  Day  Celebration 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic*  was  especially  observed  in  the  exercises 

The  G.  A.  E.  was  organized  in  1866.  See  our  last  Annual  Report,  pages 
341-348. 
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held  under  the  ausj^ices  of  Kitching  Post  ISTo.  60  on  Memorial 
Day,  May  30,  1916.  The  exercises  began  at  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Monument  on  the  Manor  Hall  grounds  at  9 :15  a.  m. 
The  children  of  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  Yonlcers  and 
the  ISTew  York  Orphan  Asylum,  in  charge  of  their  teachers,  as- 
sembled at  the  monument  at  9  :00  o'clock  and  the  usual  Memorial 
Day  procession  also  halted  at  the  monument,  and  participated  in 
the  exercises. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Gorton,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  was 
in  charge  of  the  exercises.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Brown,  Mr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  and  Comrades  John  C.  Shotts,  H.  C. 
Weeks,  Augustus  Kipp,  E.  J.  Mitchell,  George  Chamberlain  and 
George  R.  Hendrickson.  Mr.  George  Oscar  Bowen  conducted  the 
musical  exercises  with  the  children.    The  program  was  as  follows : 

Assembly  Call   William  J.  Styles 

Salute  to  the  Flag 

When  the  flag  was  brought  forward,  all  the  organizations  stood  at  attention, 
and  at  command  of  the  Chairman,  the  military  presented  arms  and  the  chil- 
dren repeated  together  slowly  and  distinctly  the  following  pledge: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands; 
One  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  children  then  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Invocation  Rev.  Charles  F.  Mayhew 

General  Logan's  First  Memorial  Day  Order  E.  J.  Mitchell,  Secretary 

Song,  "  America  "   By  the  Children 

Address,  "  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Gettysburg  "  Herbert  Webster  Forster 

Song,  "  Cover  Them  Over  With  Beautiful  Flowers  "  By  the  Children 

Cornet  Solo  William  J.  Styles 

Salute :  Three  Volleys  By  Company  G,  Tenth  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Taps  William  -J.  Styles 

In  the  evening  an  elaborate  program  was  carried  out  in  the 
Philipsburgh  building.  Mr.  John  C.  Shotts  was  Chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Committee  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gorton  was  presiding 
officer.  The  music  was  arranged  by  Mr.  George  Oscar  Brown. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

National  Airs  (Tobani),  by  the  Steadman  Family  Orchestra. 
Presenting  the  Colors,  by  Kitching  Post  No.  60,  G.  A.  R. 
Salute  to  the  Flag. 

National  Anthem,  Star  Spangled  Banner,  by  chorus  and  audience. 
Introductory  Remarks  by  John  C.  Shotts,  presenting  Charles  E.  Gorton  as 
presiding  officer. 
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Invocation,  by  tlie  Rev.  William  P.  Stevenson. 

(;en.  Logan's  Order  No.  11,  designating  May  30  as  Memorial  Day,  by  E.  J. 
Mitchell. 

Recitation,   "  The  Man   of   Sorrows,"   arranged   from   Winston  Chui'chill's 

■■  Crisis,"  by  Dorothy  Mitchell. 
Chorus,  '"Memorial  Day"  (Donald),  by  eighth  grade  school  children. 
Recitation,  "  The  Union  Soldier,"  by  Frank  L.  Scidmore,  Jr. 
Music,  Anvil  Chorus  from  Verdi's    II  Trovatore,"  by  orchestra. 
Recitation,  "The  Blue  and  Gray"  (Frances  Miles  Finch),  by  George  Arthur 

Smith. 

Chorus,  "The  Soldiers'  Farewell"  (Kinkel).  by  eighth  grade  school  children. 
Illustrated  Address,  "Gettysburg  and  Its  CJreat  Battlefield,"  by  Re\'.  Clarence 

S.  McCIellan,  Jr. 
Song,  "  America,"  by  audience. 
Bugle  Call,  "  Lights  Out,"  by  William  J.  Styles. 

Other  Patriotic  Exercises  and  Worh 

On  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12,  1916,  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  gave  a  reception  to  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Array  of  the  Republic  in  the  Manor  Hall. 

On  April  10,  1916,  Major  Azel  Ames  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Pre- 
j)aredness." 

Throughout  the  year  a  great  deal  of  Red  Cross  work  was  done 
in  the  room  assigned  to  the  D.  A.  R.  for  that  purpose. 

Cochran  Art  Collection 

Since  1915,  when  we  last  printed  a  list  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Cochran  art  collection,  there  have  been  several  notable  additions, 
and  we  give  herewith  a  revised  list  which,  besides  embodying  the 
recent  accessions,  contains  certain  additional  data  and  corrections. 
This  collection  of  portraits  of  famous  Americans  by  famous  artists 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  the 
great  art  museums.  Of  its  kind,  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique. 
It  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran  and  occu- 
})ies  the  four  principal  rooms  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Manor 
Hall,  two  rooms  down-stairs  and  two  rooms  up-stairs. 

This  collection,  which  has  been  a  work  of  years  to  assemble, 
represents  some  important  periods  of  Amei-ican  history,  both  po- 
litical and  in  the  art  of  portrait  painting,  and  brings  the  Colonial 
days  very  close  to  the  present  in  these  appropriate  surroundings. 
The  poi'traits,  which  were  found  in  America  and  Europe,  were  in 
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most  instances  painted  from  life,  and  their  number  includes  the 
likenesses  of  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  re- 
vealing the  art  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  early  Ameri- 
can painters.  Of  the  Father  of  His  Country  there  are  eight  pre- 
sentments ;  of  its  saviour,  Lincoln,  a  portrait  painted  before  he 
became  President  and  one  painted  a  fortnight  before  his  assassi- 
nation. For  the  most  part  the  portraits  of  the  earlier  statesmen 
have  been  arranged  in  the  two  rooms  of  the  main  floor,  the  upper 
floor  containing  the  later  ones. 

In  these  rooms,  restored  to  their  original  design  and  appearance, 
with  their  interesting  fireplaces  and  some  of  the  handsome  old  tiles 
which  have  been  preserved  in  them,  it  seemed  fitting  to  place 
American  chairs  of  the  Colonial  time,  which  Avere  fortunately 
obtained.  These  are  all  American  Windsor  chairs  and  settees, 
most  of  them  made  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
and  the  tables  —  American  Chippendale  and  J  acobean  —  are  such 
as  also  were  in  use  here  in  that  period. 

The  list  of  paintings  is  as  follows: 

East  RooM;,  Down-staies 

1.  James  Madison  (1751-1836),  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States.    By  Henry  Himan  (1802-1840). 

2.  Horatio  Gates  (1728-1806),  Major  General  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army.    By  Robert  Edge  Pine  (1730-1788). 

3.  Henry  Knox  (1750-1806),  Major  General  of  the  Conti- 
nental Armv,  Secretary  of  War.  By  Edward  Savage  (1761— 
1817). 

4.  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790),  printer,  scientist,  states- 
man. "  The  Tuckerman  Portrait."  By  Benjamin  West  (1738- 
1820). 

5.  Henry  Lee  (1756-1816),  ''Light  Horse  Harry  Lee"  of 
the  Continental  Army,  Governor  of  Virginia.  By  James  Herring 
(1796-1845). 

6.  Llenry  Laurens  (1724-1792),  third  President  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Hnited  States.  By  John  Singleton  Copley  (1737— 
1815). 

7.  Robert  Gilmor  (1748-1822),  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and 
father  of  a  noted  Connoisseur  and  merchant  of  Baltimore  of  the 
same  name.    By  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828). 
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8.  Charles  Pinckney  (1758— 1824),  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, United  States  Senator,  Minister  to  Spain.  Bv  Gilbert  Stuart 
(1755-1828). 

9.  Robert  Young  (1748-1814),  served  in  the  Revohitiouary 
"War  and  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore  in  1813.  By  Gilbert  Stuart 
(1755-1828). 

10.  George  Washington  (1732-1799),  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  Here  represented  at  about  the  age  of  45.  By 
James  Peale  (1749-1831). 

11.  James  Moni'oe  (1758-1831),  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States.    By  Charles  Willson  Peale  (1741-1827). 

12.  George  Trotter  (1779-1815),  Brigadier  General  at  the. 
Battle  of  the  Thames  in  1813.    Bv  Matthew  IT.  Jouett  (1787- 
1827). 

13.  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826),  third  President  of  the 
United  States.    By  Charles  Peale  Polk  (1767-1822). 

14.  George  AVashington  (1732-1799).  The  right  side  of  his 
face  studied  by  the  artist  in  1795.  By  Rembrandt  Peale  (1778- 
1860). 

15.  George  Washington  (1732-1799).  By  Charles  Willson 
Peale  (1741-1827). 

10.  George  Washington  (1732-1799).  Copy  of  Trumbull's 
military  portrait.    By  Rembrandt  Peale  (1778-1860). 

17.  John  Adams  (1735-1826),  second  President  of  the 
United  States.  From  life  in  1798.  By  William  Winstanley  (no 
date) . 

18.  Martha  Washington  (1732-1802),  wife  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent.   By  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828). 

19.  George  Washington  (1732-1799).  Painted  in  1789.  By 
Marchioness  de  Brehan. 

20.  George  Washington  (1732-1799).  Painted  in  1796  for 
Mr.  Scott  of  Lancaster,  Pa.   By  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828). 

21.  Alexander  TIamilton  (1757-1804),  soldier  and  statesman. 
A  pastel  from  life  in  1796.    By  James  Sharpies  (1750-1811). 

22.  George  Washington  (1732-1799).  By  Asa  Warren,  a 
miniature  painter  and  friend  of  Gilbert  Stuart  (1794-1860). 

23.  John  Quincy  xidams  (1767-1848),  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States.   By  Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872). 
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24.  John  Marshall  (1755-1835),  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  After  a  portrait  hy  Henry  Inman.  By  William 
B.  Chambers. 

25.  George  Washington  (1732-1799).  A  pastel,  done  from 
life  in  1796.    By  James  Sharpies  (1750-1811). 

26.  Andrew  Johnson  (1808-1875),  seventeenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  From  a  daguerreotype.  By  Charles  X.  Hanvis 
(1856  ). 

27.  John  Stark  (1732-1828),  Brigadier-General  in  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  War  and  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington.  By 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  (1791-1872). 

•  28.  James  Buchanan  (1791-1868),  fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  pastel.  By  William  E.  McMaster  (1819-1889). 

29.  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  (1757-1834),  Major  General  in 
the  Continental  Army.    By  Charles  Bird  King  (1785-1862). 

30.  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828),  artist.  By  his  daughter  Jane 
Stuart  (1810-1888). 

31.  Eichard  Henry  Lee  (1732-1794),  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  he  proposed  in  Congress,  President 
of  Congress,  1784.    By  Charles  Willson  Peale  (1741-1827). 

32.  William  H.  De  Lancy  (1797-1865),  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Bishop  of  Western  N^ew  York.  By  Jacob 
Eichholtz  (1776-1842). 

33.  Tobias  Hasbrouck  (1773-1848).  a  citizen  of  Kingston, 
K  Y.    By  John  Vanderlyn  (1775-1852). 

34.  George  III  (1738-1820),  King  of  Great  Britain.  In- 
spired by  Sir  William  Beechy's  portrait.  By  John  Trumbull 
(1756-1843). 

35.  Woodrow  Wilson  (1856-  ),  twenty-eighth  President 
of  the  United  States.    By  Richard  ISTorris  Brooke  (1847-  ). 

36.  William  Howard  Taft  (1857-  ),  twenty-seventh 
President  of  the  United  States.  By  William  Sergeant  Kendall 
(1869-  ). 

37.  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1858-  ),  twenty-sixth  President 
of  the  United  States.  Unfinished. 

38.  Eastman  Johnson  (1824-1906),  an  American  jwrtrait 
painter.    By  himself. 
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39.  Chester  Allan  Arthur  (1830-1886),  twentv-iirst  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.    By  Eastman  Johnson  (1824-190(i). 

40.  James  A.  Garfield  (1831-1881),  twentieth  President  of 
the  United  States.    By  David  B.  Beehtel  (1833-1908). 

41.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn  (1811-1877),  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.    By  Eastman  Johnson  (1824-1906). 

42.  Zachary  Taylor  (1784-1850),  twelfth  President  of  the 
United  States.    By  Charles  Loring  Elliott  (1812-18()8). 

43.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (1822-1893),  nineteenth  President 
of  the  United  States.    By  Thomas  Eakins  (1844-1916). 

44.  George  Washington  (1732-1799),  calling  upon  Col. 
Rhalle,  a  Hessian  officer  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  Dec. 
28,  1776.    By  J.  Beaufain  Hving  (1825-1877). 

East  Room,  Up-stairs 

45.  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865),  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  "  Smiling  Lincoln,"  painted  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  in  1860.   By  Alan  Jasper  Conant  (1821-1915). 

46.  William  McKinley  (1843-1901),  twenty-fifth  President 
of  the  United  States.   By  William  Edgar  Marshall  (1837-1896). 

47.  Benjamin  Harrison  (1833-1901),  twenty-third  President 
of  the  United  States.    By  Eastman  Johnson.    (1824— 1!»06). 

48.  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865),  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  original  signed  portrait,  painted  from  life, 
two  weeks  before  the  President  was  shot,  contemporaneously  with 
the  Welles  portrait,  from  which  Mr.  Wilson  painted  the  Speed 
replica  and  the  one  for  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington. 
By  Matthew  Wilson  (1814-1892). 

49.  Grover  Cleveland  (1837-1908),  twenty-second  iind 
twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States.  By  Eastman  John- 
son (1824-1906). 

50.  Franklin  Pierce  (1804-1869 ) ,  fourteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.   By  G.  R.  Lambdin  (1807-1889). 

51.  Ulvsses  S.  Grant  (1822-1885),  eighteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.    By  William  Edgar  Marshall  (1837-18i)()). 

52.  John  Tvler  (1790-1862).  tenth  President  of  tlie  United 
States.    By  Frank  B.  Carpenter  (1830-1900). 
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53.  Millard  Fillmore  (1800-1874),  thirteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.    By  Frank  B.  Carpenter  (1830-1900).  | 

West  Room^  Up-stairs  i  ' 

54.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  (1Y74-1825),  Governor  of  ISTew 
York,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  By  John  W.  Jarvis 
(1780-1839).  I 

55.  William  Wirt   (1772-1834),  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.    By  Chester  Harding  (1792-1866).  I. 

56.  Andrew  Jackson  (1767-1845),  seventh  President  of  the  •! 
United  States.    By  Samuel  L.  Waldo  (1783-1861). 

57.  William  Henry  Harrison  (1773-1841),  ninth  President 
of  the  United  States.    By  Bass  Otis  (1784^1861). 

58.  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790),  printer,  scientist,  i 
statesman.  Painted  in  1756;  the  earliest  portrait  of  Franklin.  i 
By  Matthew  Pratt  (1734-1805). 

59.  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820),  American  artist.    By  him- 
seK,  at  the  age  of  22. 

60.  John  Trumbull  (1756-1843),  American  historical  painter. 
By  himself,  at  the  age  of  35. 

61.  James  Hamilton  (1750-1833),  Major^  of  the  Second 
Pennsylvania  line  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  father  of  the 
isTuUification  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  By  James  Peale 
(1749-1831). 

62.  Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-1862),  eighth  President  of  the 
United  States.    By  Henry  Inman  (1801-1846). 

63.  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  United  States  Senator,  orator  , 
and  statesman.    By  John  E'eagle  (1796-1865). 

64.  Thomas  F.  Bayard  (1828-1898),  United  States  Senator 
and  Secretary  of  State.    By  George  B.  Butler  (1838-1907). 

65.  James  K.  Polk  (1795-1849),  eleventh  President  of  the 
United  States.    By  Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872). 

66.  Zehulon  Montgomery  Pike  (1779-1813),  Brigadier  Gen-  ^ 
eral,  discoverer  of  Pike's  Peak.    By  Rembrandt  Peale  (1778-  ' 
1860). 

V isitors 

During  the  year  1916  there  were  7,631  visitors  at  the  Manor 
Hall.  They  included  men  and  women  from  almost  every  state  of 
the  Union,  including  those  as  far  south  as  ISTew  Mexico  and  as 
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far  west  as  California  and  Washington.  Among  the  foreign  visi- 
tors were  Joseph  Ryan  of  Havana,  Cuba ;  J.  George  Spencer  of 
London,  Eng. ;  Thomas  W.  Rolison  of  Xeweastle-on-Tyne,  Eng. ; 
J.  Ellis  Kirkham  of  Sunderland,  Eng. ;  Etta  Holland  of  Hull, 
Eng. ;  Alice  Riker  Stewart  of  Scotland ;  Luke  Chess  of  Canton, 
China;  Llelen  Myers  of  Chunking,  West  China;  Helen  11.  Saun- 
ders of  Llalif ax,  jSTova  Scotia ;  Frank  Lee  Duff  of  Melbourne, 
Australia ;  and  LeAvis  H.  Llemenway'  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Financial  Slateinent  of  Cochran  Gift 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift, 
belonging  to  the  Society,  is  given  with  the  accounts  of  the  other 
Society  funds  on  page  31-  preceding. 

• 

Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds 

Following  is  a  statement  of  State  funds  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Philipse  Manor  Hall  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916: 

Chapter  521,  Laws  of  lOllj. 


Debit 

Appropriation   $134  70 

Credit 

Disbiirsemeuts  before  reported   $116  80 

22-2.5.    Yonkers  El.  Lt.  and  Power  Co.,  lighting   7  9.3 

26.         S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water  rent   9  27 

Lapsed   70 

  134  70 


Chapter  725,  La  us  of  .19]  5 


Debit 

Appropriation   $3,700  00 

Credit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $674  00 

9.         G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  Dec   100  00 

10.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

11.  John  Maloney,  watclunan   62  50 

12.  ]Sr.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  January  service   3  00 

13.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  Jan  "  100  00 

14.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

15.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

16-21.    Yonkers  El.  Lt.  and  Power  Co.,  lighting   22  29 
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22.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  Feb   $100  00 

23.  Yonkers  E.  L.  and  P.  Co.,  service  Jan   3  38 

24.  John  Maloney,  watchman,  February   62  50 

25.  Ernest  Scliadtle,  janitor    50  00 

26.  H.  L.  Twine,  broom,  etc   4  56 

27.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  March  service   3  00 

28.  M.  Dee  &  Co.,  steel  wire   6  00 

2!).  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  sviperintendent,  March. .  .  100  00 

30.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

31.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

32.  MacDonald  Floral  Co.,  seed   9  00 

33.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  soap,  etc   1  30 

34.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  April  service  and  tolls..  8  25 

35.  Hays  &  Eandolph  Co.,  coal   78  10 

36.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  Ajjril.  .  .  100  00 

37.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

38.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

39.  MacDonald  Floral  Co.,  fertilizer  and  labor..  21  65 
40-41.    Yonkers  El.  Lt.  and  P.  Co.,  March  '.  4  99 

42.  Bennetts  &  Son,  painting   137  00 

43.  F.  B.  Mee,  repairing  Manor  Hall   72  76 

44.  T.  McVicar,  repairing  skylight   41  37 

45.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  Mai/.  ..  .  100  00 

46.  E.  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

47.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

48-51.    Yonkers  El.  Lt.  and  P.  Co.,  April-May   8  16 

52.  Bennetts  &  Son,  painting,  etc   49  00 

53.  iST.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  May  service   6  45 

54.  H.  L.  Twine,  shovel,  etc   5  05 

55.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  sundries   1  70 

56.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  June..  .  .  100  00 

57.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor.   50  00 

58.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

59.  Hays  &  Eandolph  Co.,  coal   85  80 

60.  W.  A.  MacDonald,  plants  and  planting   82  19 

61.  Youmans  Electric  Co..  lights   5  46 

62.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co..  June  service   6  40 

63.  MacDonald  Floral  Co.,  planting   30  70 

64.  MacDonald  Floral  Co.,  plants   121  16 

65.  Bennetts  &  Son,  painting   68  00 

66-07.    Yonkers  El.  Lt.  and  P.  Co..  .June  service   3  12 

68.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  water  bill   2  00 

Lapsed   646  66 


3,700  00 
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Chapter  726,,  Laws  of  1915 
Debit 

Approiniatiou   $1,950  00 

Credit 

])ishursements  before  reported   $881  93 

19.  X.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  February   3  00 

20.  S.  H.  Thayer,  disbursements   1  07 

21.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor   7  i;! 

22-24.    Yonkers  El.  L.  and  P.  Co.,  service  Jan. -Feb..  .         IS  (51 

25.         S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  snow  shovelevs   8  55 

2(J.        M.  Dee  &  Co.,  furniture   1,000  00 

27.         S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor   4  25 

2S.         F.  B.  Mee,  repair  to  Manor  Hail   20  32 

Lapsed   5  14 

  1,950  00 


Chapter  6.^6,  Laics  of  1016,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation   $3,450  00 

Credit 

1.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  sujierintendent,  Jiilij.  .  .  .      $100  00 

2.  Ernest  Seliadtle,  janitor   50  00 

3.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

4.  Hays  &  Randolph  Co.,  fuel   100  95 

5.  X.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  July  service,  etc   9  45 

6.  C.  D.  Serven,  lawn  mower   11  00 

7.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  August  serv^iee   4  00 

8.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  A  iifjiisl .  .  100  00 

9.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

10.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

11-12.  Yonkers  El.  L.  and  P.  Co.,  July   3  36 

13.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  f^cpl .  .  .  .  100  00 

14.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

15.  John  INlaloney,  watchman   62  50 

16-19.  Yonkers  E.  L.  and  P.  Co.,  service  Aug. -Sept.  5  10 

20.  X.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  service,  September   4  00 

21.  W.  Palmer  East  Co.,  visitor's  book   14  50 

22.  G.  W.  Cliamberlain,  superintendent,  October.  100  00 

23.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

24.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

25.  S.  H.  Thayer,  disbursements   3  S9 

26.  X.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  October   4  10 

27.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  Nov....  100  00 
2S.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor   50  00 

29.  John  Maloney,  watchman   62  50 

30.  Mac'Donald  Floral  Co.,  gardening   IS  75 
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3.1         S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor   $39  00 

32.        N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  ISTov.  service  and  tolls. .  .  4  20 

  1.284  86 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  Dec.  31,  1916   .'?2,165  14 


JOim  BOYD  THACHER  PARK 

Location  and  Descri'ption 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  is  a  tract  of  about  350  acres  of  land 
on  the  crest  of  the  Helderberg  escarpment  about  fifteen  miles  due 
west  of  Albany.  It  is  situated  in  the  towns  of  JSTew  Scotland  and 
Gruilderland,  Albany  county.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Meadowdale  station  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad 
and  about  eight  miles  from  Altamont  on  the  same  road.  The  post- 
office  address  of  the  superintendent,  however,  is  East  Berne, 
Albany  county.  The  park  was  given  to  the  state  by  Mrs. .  John 
Boyd  Thacher  of  Albany  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Mr. 
Thacher  was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Albany  and  had  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  an  author.  The  gift  was  accepted  by  the 
State  of  ISTew  York  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  this  Society 
by  chapter  117  of  the  laws  of  1914.  An  extended  description  of 
this  beautiful  property  is  given  at  pages  341—377  of  our  ISTine- 
teenth  Annual  Report  for  1914. 

The  park  extends  about  three  miles  along  the  Helderberg  escarp- 
ment. This  interesting  geological  formation  has  an  altitude  of 
from  1200  to  1800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  here  faces  eastward 
and  northeastward.  The  immediate  foreground  for  many  miles 
beyond  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  lies  below  the  400  feet  contour. 
Beyond  this  and  the  middle  distance  can  be  seen  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  one  direction  and  the  Green  Mountains  in  another. 
The  park  is  diversified  by  hills,  meadows,  and  precipitous  cliffs, 
brooks,  cascades  and  waterfalls,  caves  and  subterranean  streams, 
forests  and  orchards.  Fossils  are  so  abundant  in  the  corniferous 
limestones,  frequently  called  the  "  Helderberg  geological  series 
that  they  can  be  picked  out  of  the  exposed  strata,  or  from  the 
stone  fences  or  from  the  plowed  fields.  It  is  a  geologists'  paradise, 
and  has  been  visited  by  some  fifty  of  the  leading  geologists,  paleon- 
tologists, and  men  eminent  in  related  branches  of  science,  includ- 
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ing  Agassiz,  Dana  and  Lyell.  The  park  also  has  historical  asso- 
ciations reaching  back  to  Indian  days,  so  that  it  possesses  three- 
fold value  on  account  of  its  natural  beauty,  its  scientific  interest 
and  its  historical  associations. 

Our  standing  committee  in  immediate  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  park  consists  of  Mr.  Francis  Whiting  Halsey  of 
iS^ew  York,  Chairman,  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Arnold  of  Albany, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Manning  of  Albany,  Prof.  John  C.  Smock  of  Hudson, 
]Sr.  Y.,  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  of  Albany,  and  Hon.  James  F. 
Tracey  of  Albany. 

The  Superintendent  is  Mr.  John  H.  Cook. 

Mainienauce  and  Repairs 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  we  spent  $5,263.40 
of  State  money  on  the  maintenance  of  the  park  and  repairs  to 
buildings,  roads  and  paths.  On  account  of  the  meagre  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Legislature,  we  were  not  able  to  make  much 
progress  in  putting  the  park  in  the  condition  in  which  it  should  be 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  administration  and  the  requirements  of 
public  convenience. 

Administrative  Center  —  Need  of  Provision 

Nominally,  the  administrative  center  of  the  park  is  the  group 
of  old  buildings,  consisting  of  an  ancient  wooden  dwelling,  a  barn 
and  some  out-buildings,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  main 
road  leading  to  the  Indian  Ladder  just  within  the  western  entrance 
to  the  park.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  Administrative  Cen- 
ter within  the  park  boundaries  because  there  is  no  habitable  build- 
ing in  which  the  Superintendent  can  live.  In  1916  we  took  some 
steps  with  a  view  to  remedying  this  anomalous  situation. 

After  two  months  of  preliminary  work  and  three  months  of 
enforced  delay  due  to  scarcity  of  help,  the  old  residence  was  moved 
northwestward  a  few  hundred  feet  to  higher  ground  and  placed 
on  a  new  foundation  in  October.  Previous  to  removing  the  main 
part  from  the  old  foundation  the  addition  in  the  rear  was  demol- 
ished, it  not  being  worth  the  expense  of  trying  to  move  it  intact. 
After  removal  to  its  new  site,  the  administration  building  was 
boarded  up  to  protect  it  from  the  elements.    We  have  asked  the 
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Legislature  for  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  put  this  build- 
ing in  habitable  condition.  At  present,  the  Superintendent  is 
obliged  to  rent,  at  his  own  expense,  a  cottage  half  a  mile  from 
the  park.  This  is  both  unjust  to  the  Superintendent  and  highly 
inadvisable  from  the  administrative  standpoint.  We  believe  that 
the  Superintendent  of  a  park  of  350  acres  should  live  Avithin  the 
bounds  of  the  territory  for  which  he  is  accountable,  not  only  that 
he  may  properly  perform  his  duties,  but  also  in  order  that  the 
public  may  have  ready  access  to  the  executive  office  for  informa- 
tion, permits,  etc.  We  urgently  press  this  need  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Legislature.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  is  the  near- 
est State  Park  to  the  State  Capital.  It  is  wonderfully  situated 
from  the  scenic  standpoint;  it  offers  splendid  facilities  for  camp- 
ing and  healthv  out-door  life  in  summer ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
richest  places  of  scientific  interest  in  the  State,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  constant  visits  of  the  leading  geologists  of  the  country.  The 
opportunities  here  presented  for  education,  recreation,  and  health 
recuperation  are  so  great  that  any  money  expended  by  the  State 
in  this  direction  is  one  of  its  best  investments. 

The  large  barn  at  the  same  place  was  partly  razed,  as  it  had 
become  dilapidated,  and  the  beams  were  used  for  trackage  and 
cribbing  in  moving  the  administration  building. 

The  old  hog  pen  back  of  the  achninistration  building  has  heeu 
converted  into  a  serviceable  tool  house. 

Bungaloio  Moved  and  Remodeled 

In  1916,  the  unsightly  little  building  which  stood  in  a  promi- 
nent place  at  the  top  of  the  Indian  Ladder  road  and  was  used  for 
the  sale  of  refreshments  was  moved  farther  back  up-hill  to  a  site 
where  it  is  now  partly  screened  by  trees.  A  veranda  was  built  on 
three  sides,  the  peak  of  the  roof  lowered  four  feet ;  a  new  door 
added;  stone  steps  built;  and  an  exterior  chimney  of  native  lime- 
stone erected,  completely  changing  its  appearance  for  the  better. 
We  designate  this  Iniilding  as  the  Bungalow  and  in  1916  it  was 
again  rented  for  the  sale  of  refreshments,  the  concessionaire  being 
Mr.  Franklin  Secor. 

In  front  of  the  Bungalow,  a  parking  space  for  automobiles  was 
made  by  removing  the  trees  and  stumps  of  a  dead  })each  orchard, 
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j)lowmg  and  grading  the  ground,  covering  the  })arkiiig  space  with 
crushed  stone,  and  curhing  it  with  glacial  pebhles.  The  parking 
space  is  45  feet  broad  and  175  feet  long.  On  one  side  is  a  parapet 
wall  of  stone  with  seats. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  Bungalow  and  parking  center  has 
elicited  much  favorable  comment. 

Roads  and  (iiitters 

As  soon  as  the  new  parking  space  was  completed  southwest  of 
the  Bungalow,  we  laid  out  and  constructed  a  new  road,  to  be  a 
section  of  the  main  highway  to  the  top  of  the  Indian  Laddei- 
road,  bending  it  around  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  parking  space, 
and  thence  northeast  to  the  top  of  the  Indian  Laddoi',  thus  per- 
mitting the  abandonment  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  ])art  of  the 
old  highway.  The  new  section  is  a  dirt  road,  but  it  will  l)e  sur- 
faced properly  with  crushed  stone  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

The  principal  roads  and  gutters  of  the  park  were  repaired  as 
much  as  funds  would  allo^v.  One  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  eight- 
inch  sluice  pipe  in  foiir-foot  lengths  was  used  to  replace  tem])()rary 
wooden  sluices  put  in  the  year  before. 

A  bridge  was  built  on  the  road  to  the  Crevice. 

Miscelhiupons  ^Yorlc 

The  snows  of  the  winter  of  Ii)15-1G  broke  down  many  trees 
and  large  branches  which  were  removed  in  the  spring  of  1916. 
On  the  night  of  December  22,  1910,  a  severe  gale  uprooted  many 
trees,  four  of  which  blocked  roads.  These  were  removed  the 
next  day. 

During  the  summer  of  191(),  the  hay-fields  were  planted  with 
timothy  and  red  clover.  If,  as  we  have  requested,  the  State  pro- 
vides horses  for  use  in  the  i)ai'k  work,  the  crop  from  these  fields 
will  contribute  toward  their  feeding.  Otherwise,  the  hay  cnn  l)e 
sold  for  the  ])enefit  of  the  State. 

Thacher  Point  near  the  top  of  the  Indian  Ladder  road  has  l)een 
graded  at  the  north  end.  The  old  gateway  giving  entrance  to  tlie 
point  was  walled  up  and  a  new  entrance  at  a  l)effer  i)lace  ()[)enefl. 
We  have  deemed  it  advisalde  to  close  this  point  to  horses  and  motor 
cars. 
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One  of  the  more  spectacular  of  the  mimerous  "  rock-holes  "  of 
the  plateau  of  Coeyraans  limestone  has  been  cleared  of  stones,  soil 
and  rubbish,  and  has  become  the  object  of  interested  attention. 

In  May,  1916,  we  set  out  3,000  trees  in  the  nursery  and  planted 
600  larger  trees  in  desirable  places  for  landscape  effect. 

Need  of  Proper  Buildings  for  a  Labor  Center 

We  have  asked  the  Legislature  for  funds  with  which  to  repair 
the  old  cottage  at  the  so-called  Labor  Center  or  to  build  a  new 
one  suitable  for  housing  the  employes  of  the  park.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  get  laborers  for  the  park  because  there  is  no  place  in  or 
near  the  park  where  workmen  can  be  boarded  conveniently  and 
economically.  In  July  and  August,  1916,  partly  for  lack  of  these 
accommodations,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  induce  workmen  to 
come  to  the  park,  and  for  a  time  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
work  almost  completely  and  confine  ourselves  to  policing  the  park 
and  making  a  small  amount  of  road  repairs. 

Y isitors 

We  have  no  means  of  learning  accurately  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  park.  The  Superintendent  has  kept  a  memorandum  of  his 
count  of  persons  actually  seen,  but  we  calculate  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  as  many  more  visitors  are  not  seen  by  him.  We  estimate 
that  the  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1916,  was  about  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year,  that  is  to 
say,  about  12,000.  The  most  notable  group  of  visitors  is  men- 
tioned under  the  next  heading. 

Visit  of  State  Geologists 

On  September  5,  1916,  the  State  Geologists  of  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  ISTew  Jersey,  ISTew  York,  IvTorth  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  the  Director  and  Chief 
Geologist  of  the  Federal  Survey,  together  with  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Geological  Survey  and  a  few  invited  guests  who  were 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  State 
Geologists  at  Albany,  visited  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.  Dr.  John 
M.  Clarke,  State  Geologist  of  ISTew  York  and  Director  of  the  State 
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IMuseTun,  acted  as  leader  of  the  field-ti'ip,  Avhicli  was  the  first  of  a 
series  made  during  the  convention.  The  excursion  was  made  by 
motor-bus  fronr  Albany  to  the  Indian  Ladder  where  the  Ilelder- 
berg  escarpment  presents  such  excellent  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion and  study. 

Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  11.  Ituedemanu  and  Dr.  E.  O.  Ulricli  pointed 
init  the  minor  sub-divisions  of  the  formations,  and  the  members 
of  the  party  discussed  the  reasons  for  the  subdivisions  and  for 
some  recent  changes  in  nomenclature.  Contacts  between  the 
Indian  Ladder  beds  (Hudson  IJiver)  and  Brayman  shales,  and 
between  the  Brayman  shales  and  Manlius  limestones  were  studied 
and  the  cause  of  the  brecciated  character  of  the  beds  was  con- 
sidered. 

Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Indian  Ladiicr  road,  the 
A'isitors  surveyed  the  beautiful  scenic  prospect  from  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park,  and  then  proceeded  toward  Thomj^sou's  Lake.  On 
this  ride  the  party  observed  the  karst  topography  which  is  devel- 
oped where  the  Onondaga  limestone  reaches  the  surface.  Thomp- 
son's Lake  is  believed  to  rest  in  a  solution  basin  from  Avhich  the 
"water  drains  through  underground  passages. 

At  Altamont  the  party  was  entertained  at  tea  l)y  ilrs.  John 
Boyd  Thacher,  who  gave  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  to  the  State 
■of  ^NTew  York  in  memory  of  her  h\isl)and. 

The  territory  visited  is  classic  ground  for  geologists,  and  the 
visitors  expressed  themselves  as  highly  delighted  with  the  trip. 

In  the  evening  the  party  asseml)led  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  the  Xew  York  Survey  at  Albany  for  a  conference.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  7  and  ?>  the  party  visited  successively  the  Saratoga 
Springs  State  Eeservation,  the  Cryptozoan  Ledge  near  by,  the 
State  Reservation  at  Crown  Point,  the  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Valcour 
Island,  and  other  sites  which  are  historic  and  picturesque  as  well 
ns  of  geological  interest. 

No  Mmi'i^  Land 

In  January  and  February,  1010,  the  Superintendent  spent 
much  time  in  research  with  a  view  to  learning  the  ownership  of 
the  face  of  the  limestone  cliffs  forming  the  eastern  face  of  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Park.    The  State's  title  to  the  land  forming  the 
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park  on  the  plateaus  above  the  escarpment  runs  only  to  the  edge 
of  that  portion  of  the  cliffs  south  of  the  Indian  Ladder  road. 
Along  the  face  of  these  cliffs,  south  of  the  road,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  top,  there  is  a  precarious  foot-path  called  the 
Bear  Trail,  leading  to  several  physical  features  particularly  inter- 
esting geologically  and  scenically.  It  is  desirable  that  this  trail 
be  improved  so  as  to  make  it  safer  and  more  easy  of  access,  but 
we  would  not  feel  warranted  in  expending  State  funds  thereon 
unless  the  State  owned  it  or  had  a  legal  right  of  way  upon  it. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ownership,  we  instituted  our 
inquiry.  An  examination  of  the  deeds  conveying  property  on  the 
low-land  beneath  the  cliffs  indicates  that  the  titles  extended  not 
to  the  top  edge  of  the  cliffs  where  the  State's  title  begins,  but  only 
to  the  foot  of  the  talus  slope.  Back  in  1830  this  interval  between 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  low-land  and  the  high-land  owners  Avas 
called  "  the  Commons  or  ISTo  Man's  Land."  Title  to  this  ISTo 
Man's  Land  appears  to  vest  in  the  heirs  of  Patroon  Kiliaen  van 
Rensselaer,  now  represented  by  the  Van  Rensselaer  Land  Com- 
pany of  Albany. 

In  March,  1916,  we  approached  the  representatives  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  Land  Co.,  with  a  view  to  eliciting  an  expression  of 
their  disposition  with  respect  to  conveying  to  the  State  either  the 
fee-simple  to  or  the  right-of-way  over  the  area  including  the  face 
of  the  cliffs  and  comprising,  roughly  speaking,  from  150  to  200 
acres.    The  land  company  still  has  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Financictl  Statement  of  State  Funds 

FolloAving  is  a  statement  of  moneys  received  and  disbursed  on 
account  of  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1916: 

General  Account 

1916  Debit 
June    7.    Eeceived  from  Franklin  Secor  for  refresliment  privi- 


lege   $45  00 

June  21.    E.  N.  Ketchum,  for  old  wagon  house   30  00 

July  13.    Franklin  Secor,  refreshment  privilege   25  00 

July  19.    A.  S.  Ketehiim  et  al.,  hog  troughs   7  00 

Aug.   10.    Franklin  Secor,  refreshment  privilege,  ice,  etc   20  35 


$127  35 
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1916  C'redit 

June  12.  Paid  State  Treasurer   $45  00 

July     5.  Paid  State  Treasurer   30  00 

July   14.  Paid  State  Treasurer   25  00 

July  26.  Paid  State  Treasurer   7  00 

Aug.   16.  Paid  State  Treasurer   20  35 


Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915 
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Debit 

Appropriation   .$4,800  00 

Credit 

Disbuisements  before  reported  

12.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  December  

13.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor  

14.  P'red  C.  Schaible,  glass  

15.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc  

16.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  January  

17.  John  H.  Cook,  traveling  expenses  

18.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  teaming,  etc.  . . 

19.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  Fehruarij  

20.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  travel,  etc  

21.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  March  

22.  John  II.  Cook,  paid  for  telephone,  etc  

23.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc  

24.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  April  

25.  A.  Hallenbeck,  laborers  

26.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc  

27.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent.  May  

28-30.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor  and  supplies.  . . 

31.  A.  Hallenbeck,  foreman  

32.  A.  G.  Schermerhorn,  labor  

33.  J.  Hallenbeck,  labor,  etc  

34-48.  Laborers  

49.  D.  T.  Casey,  crushed  stone  , 

50.  United  Construction  Co.,  sluices  

51.  E.  H.  Hall,  traveling  expenses  

52.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  June  

53.  A.  Hallenbeck,  foreman  

54.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc  

55.  Van  Heusen-Charles  Co.,  furniture  

56.  Harry  Simmons,  furniture  

57.  Albany  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  powder,  etc.  .  . 
58-61.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc  

62.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc  

63.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor  

  4,460  75 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  31,  1916.  .         $339  25 
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Chapter  726,  Latvs  of  1915 


Debit 

Appropriation   $2,700  00 

Ceedit 

Disbursements  before  reported   $2,253  51 

39-42.    John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   388  94 

  2,642  45 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  31,  1916.  .  $57  55 


Chapter  6.'i6,  Laws  of  1916,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation   $2,350  00 

Credit 

1.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  July   $83  33 

2.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   126  95 

3.  John  H.  Coolc,  superintendent,  August   S3  33 

4.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   141  33 

6.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  September   88  34 

C.    Albertus  Hallenbeck,  foreman   36  45 

7.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  laborers,  etc   96  91 

8.  John  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  October   83  33 

9.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   127  28 

10.  Joiui  H.  Cook,  superintendent,  November   83  33 

11.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   68  86 

  1,014  44 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  31,  1916   $1,335  56 


BATTLE  ISLAJs^D  PAEK 

Improvement  Begun 

Battle  Island  Park  is  a  tract  of  about  200  acres  on  the  left  bank 
of  tlie  OsAvego  River  in  the  town  of  Granby,  Oswego  County, 
]Sr.  Y.  It  was  given  to  the  State  in  1916  by  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Emerick  of  Oswego,  and  Avas  accepted  by  chapter  308  of  the  laAVS 
of  1916.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Emerick 
retains  his  tenancy  and  use  of  the  property  and  right  to  make 
improvements  thereon  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  conveyance.  The  conveyance  is  dated  April  8,  1916,  and  the 
act  accepting  it  became  a  laAV  by  the  Governor's  signature  on 
April  25,  1916.    The  law  provides  that  the  lands  shall  be  foreA^er 
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dedicated  to  and  used  exclusively  for  tlie  pui-])ose  of  a  }>ublic  i)ai-k 
and  natural  scenic  reservation,  and  tiie  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  is  given  control  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  park  for  the  purpose  stated. 

At  pages  705--723  of  our  Anniuil  ITeport  for  19 IG  we  have  given 
an  account  of  the  j^articnlar  historic  event  because  of  which  the 
park  has  been  named.  Tlie  property  includes  an  island  in  the 
Oswego  river  irpon  which,  as  well  as  upon  the  adjacent  mainland 
of  the  park,  a  battle  was  fought  on  July  3,  175G,  between  colonial 
troops  led  by  Capt.  John  Bradstreet  and  a  party  of  TOO  French 
and  Indians,  in  which  the  colonists  won  the  victory,  after  losing 
20  men  killed  and  24-  wounded.  The  enemy,  who  were  in  superior 
luimbers,  were  reported  to  have  lost  above  100  killed. 

In  addition  to  this  particular  event,  the  property,  situated  on 
one  of  the  principal  water  routes  of  the  colonial  period,  and 
located  at  a  point  naturally  eligible  for  camping,  is  attractive  1)oth 
on  account  of  its  associations  with  the  past  and  its  opportunities 
for  present  and  future  use.  It  has  been  frequented  for  many 
years  by  picnickers  and  campers  from  that  vicinity,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  gift  that  the  park  be  made  even  more  useful  as  a 
place  of  wholesome  recreation  and  health-building 

The  donor  retained  his  tenancy  and  right  to  make  improve- 
ments on  the  property  in  order  that  he  might  carry  out  certain 
generous  plans  for  the  l)encfit  of  the  pul^lic.  These  plans,  in  the 
execution  of  which  some  progress  was  made  in  19 10,  include  the 
scientific  treatment  and  })lanting  of  the  soil  of  the  open  area  xmder 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  leading  grass  experts  of  the  country; 
the  building  of  a  driveway  throiigh  the  park ;  the  construction  of 
a  fence  of  his  own  devising,  consisting  of  reinforced  concrete  posts 
with  substantial  wood-fencing  attached  to  the  posts  in  an  ingenious 
manner;  etc. 

During  the  season  of  1916  there  was  the  usual  number  of  camp- 
ers and  picnickers  in  the  park  and  its  use  by  the  public  promises 
to  increase  rapidly  as  time  goes  by. 
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TAPPAJ^  MONUMENT  PROPERTY 
Description 

The  Society  owns  a  circular  plot  of  land  fifty-one  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  upon  which  stands  the  monument  erected 
by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  dedicated  October  2,  1879,  to  mark  the 
place  where  Major  John  Andre  of  the  British  Army  was  executed. 
The  Society  purchased  the  place  ISTovember  13,  1905,  in  response 
to  public  sentiment  for  its  preservation  expressed  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  just  prior  to  that  time.  The  monument  erected  by 
Mr.  Field  cost  about  $1,500,  to  which  we  have  added,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $100,  a  tablet  commemorating  Washington's  fortitude  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  circumstances  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  are  Ijriefly 
narrated  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1905  at  pages  85-88  and  our 
Annual  Report  for  1906  at  pages  67-70.  The  deed  by  which  the 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  Society,  together  with  other  facts 
relating  to  the  chain  of  title,  are  given  in  our  Report  for  1916  at 
pages  113-121. 

Our  standing  committee  in  charge  of  this  property  consists  of 
Hon.  Thomas  TL  Lee  of  Stony  Point,  Chairman;  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Crumble  of  Nyack,  Mr.  Gordon  H.  Peck  of  West  Haverstraw,  Mr. 
Eugene  F.  Perry  of  Nyack,  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Rossiter  of  Nyack, 
and  Hon.  Stephen  H.  Thayer  of  Yonkers. 

SHAKESPEARE  TABLET  DEEDED  TO  SOCIETY 

On  May  13,  1916,  this  Society  became  custodian  of  a  tablet 
erected  on  the  New  Weston  Hotel,  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Madison  avenue  and  49  th  street,  New  York,  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York.  As  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  tablet's  being  placed  in  our  custody  by  deed 
of  conveyance,  we  give  the  text  of  the  instrument  herewith: 

This  indenture  made  this  thirteenth  day  of  May  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixteen  between  The  Shakespeare  Society  of 
New  York  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  a  corporation  incorporporated  by 
Chapter  166  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  1895,  and 
the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto:  Wit- 
nesseth : 
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That  in  consideration  of  tlie  services  as  Trustee  to  be  rendered 
by  the  Party  of  the  Second  part,  the  Party  of  the  First  part  here- 
with gives  and  conveys  to  the  Party  of  the  Second  part  a  certain 
1)ronze  Tablet  erected  by  the  Party  of  the  First  part  on  the  Twenty 
third  day  of  April  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  upon  the  building 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty  ninth  street 
in  the  City  of  N'ew  York  known  as  The  New  Weston  Hotel, 
which  Tablet  commemorates  the  founding  of  the  Party  of 
the  First  part,  the  said  Shakespeare  Society  of  'New  York,  and 
was  placed  in  connection  with  the  Celebration  of  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  Death  of  William  Shakespeare  and  bears  the 
inscription  to  wit: 

Near  this  spot 

was  founded,  April  twenty-third,  in  tlie  year  MDCCCLXXXV 
THE  SHAKESPEARE  SOCITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Its  founders  and  first  officers  were 
Appleton  Morgan 


Fred  R.  Drake 

This  Tablet  was  placed  in  position  April  Twenty-third  MCMXVI 

And  the  Party  of  the  first  part  attaches  to  this  Deed  of  Gift 
and  makes  a  part  hereof  the  Licenses  or  Permits  heretofore  made 
to  the  Party  of  the  first  part  for  the  erection  of  the  said  Tablet 
by  respectively  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  said  premises  at  the  north 
east  corner  of  Madison  avenue  and  Forty-ninth  street  in  the  City 
of  i^ew  York ;  and  of  the  tenant  thereof,  and  of  the  holders  of  the 
first  and  second  Mortgages  thereon. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  Ta])let  herewith  given  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Party  of  the  Second  part  in  Trust  for  the  People  of 
The  City  of  ISTew  York  in  perpetuity. 

And  the  Party  of  the  First  Part  hereby  covenants  and  agrees 
to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  Party  of  the  Second  part  such  cove- 
nants and  conveyances  of  further  assurance  of  Title  to  said  Tablet 
as  at  any  time  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  devise,  advise,  or 
request. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Party  of  the  first  part  hath  set  hereunto 
its  hand  and  seal  and  caused  the  same  to  be  attested  by  its  secretary 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Albert  R.  Frey 
Aiigustin  Daly 


B.  Bush  Field 
Edward  P.  Vining 


The  Shakespeare  Society  of  N"ew  York 
by  Appleton  Morgan 

President 


Attest 

Albert  11.  Frey 

Secretary. 


Albert  R.  Frey 
Vice  President  &  Secretary. 
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GEI^EEAL  ATATIIA^IEL  WOODHULL  TABLET 

An  Erroneous  Inscription 

lu  May,  1916,  the  General  ISTathaniel  WoodhuU  Chapter,, 
D.  A.  R.,  of  Brooldvn  erected  a  tablet  which  illustrates  afresh 
the  need,  to  which  we  have  called  attention  many  times,  for  some' 
authoritative  control  over  inscriptions  placed  upon  monuments 
and  tablets.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation. 
Society  is  ready  to  ^'erify  the  accuracy  of  historical  inscriptions 
when  duly  submitted,  but  of  course  the  submissions  passed  upon 
in  the  past  have  been  made  voluntarily.  When  tablets  and  monu- 
ments are  to  be  erected  in  pixblic  streets  or  places  in  ISTew  York 
City,  they  must  be  approved  as  to  design  by  the  Art  Commission 
of  the  City,  which  sometimes  recommends  changes  in  the  inscrip- 
tions to  improve  their  dictum,  but  the  Art  Commission  does  not 
pretend  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  historical  statements,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware.  When  the  memorials  are  erected  in  private' 
property,  as  in  cemeteries,  churches,  or  private  grounds,  even  the' 
Art  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction. 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  erected  by  the  General  JsTathaniel 
Woodhull  Chapter  reads  as  follows  (see  plate  2)  : 

This  Tablet  is  Placed 
ifear  the  Site  of  the 
Necassius  DeSille  House 
Where 

GEN.  NATHANIEL  WOODHULL 
Died  September  17,  1776 

Erected  by  the 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Woodhull 
Chapter  • 
Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution 
May  20,  1916. 

The  tablet  was  affixed  to  a  monument  of  rock-faced  granite  in 
the  old  Dutch  Cemetery  on  16th  Avenue  between  Sith  and  85th 
streets,  Brooklyn,  and  Avas  dedicated  Avith  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  Saturday,  May  20,  1916,  at  3  p.  m. 
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The  inscription  contains  two  errors,  one  in  the  spelling  of  de 
Sille's  first  n;ime  and  one  in  the  date  of  Qen.  Woodhnll's  death. 
The  former  should  be  spelled  ISTicasiiis  and  the  latter  should  be 
■September  20. 

Nicasins  de  Sille  was  Fiscal  of  JSTew  ISTetherland  in  Stiiyve- 
■sant's  tinrve  and  was  a  conspi'Cuo\is  fignre  of  that  period.  It  was 
he  who  picked  np  the  pieces  of  the  letter  which  the  English  sent 
to  Stuyvesant  in  1664  advising  him  to  surrender  and  which  Stuy- 
vesant  tore  up.  The  de  Sille  house,  according  to  our  best  informa- 
tion, was  built  in  1657  and  torn  down  in  1850.  It  adjoined  the 
original  Dutch  Eeformed  Churcii  of  JN'ew  Utrecht  which  was  l^sed 
by  the  British  as  a  hospital  and  riding  sdiool  during  the  Rev'o- 
lution.  Gen.  Woodhull,  who  died  in  this  hotise,  was  wounded 
■and  taken  prisoner  August  28,  1776,  the  day  after  tike  battle  of 
Brooklyn.  Prof.  Henry  P.  Johnston's  '''Campaign  of  1776 
Around  Xe\\-  York  "  says  that  he  died  September  20-. 

Is^EW  Y^ORK  CITY  HISTORY^ 

High  Price  for  a  Print  of  Old  New  York 

IIoweA'er  backward  the  State  and  City  of  l\e\v  York  may  have 
l)een  in  advertising  their  history  to  the  world,  as  compared  with 
^[assachusetts  and  Boston  on  the  one  side  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  other,^ —  not  to  mention  other  States  and 
r-ities  —  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  decided  increase  of  interest  in 
the  part  which  this  state  and  city  have  played  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

One  direction  in  which  this  increased  interest  is  manifested  is 
that  of  old  books  and  prints  relating  to  Kew  York.  For  years 
past,  these  haA'e  been  commanding  steadily  increasing  prices.  A 
tabulation  of  such  prices  covering  a  period  of  fifty  years  would 
form  a  significant  index,  not  only  of  the  advance  in  value  of  these 
records  of  the  past  from  the  collector's  standpoint,  but  also  of  the 
groAving  popular  interest  in  local  history. 

Two  notable  examples  in  this  field  have  come  to  notice  during 
the  past  few  months.  During  the  week  ending  l^Tovember  18, 
1916,  at  a  sale  of  books,  maps,  prints  and  broadsides  from  the 
<^ollection  of  lion.  John  D.  Crimmins  of  New  York,  a  copy  of 
Hugh  Reinagle's  view  of  Wall  Street  from  Trinitv  Church  in 
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1824  sold  for  $3,950.  Keinagle  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
about  1790  and  died  of  cholera  in  l^ew  Orleans  in  May,  1834. 
He  was  a  well-known  scene  painter  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  and  did  work  for  the  old  Park  Theatre  which  stood  in  the 
present  Park  Row  opposite  the  Post  Office.  His  painting  of  Wall 
Street  was  bordered  with  sketches  of  the  buildings  in  Wall  Street 
and  the  Heights  of  Brooklyn.  The  original  has  disappeared,  but 
it  was  lithographed  by  Peter  Maverick.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  John 
D.  Appleton  sold  this  print  to  Mr.  George  D.  Smith  for  $35. 
Mr.  Smith  sold  it  to  Mr.  Crimmins  for  $50.  Last  ISTovember,  Mr, 
Smith  bought  it  back  for  $3,950.  By  his  courtesy  we  give  a 
reduced  copy  of  it  in  plate  3.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Smith  paid 
$2,925  for  a  view  of  the  City  Hall  in  Wall  street  by  Tiebout. 

At  a  sale  of  prints  of  old  'New  York  collected  by  Mr.  Percy  R. 
Pyne,  2d.,  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  on  February  6,  1917, 
Mr.  Max  Williams  paid  $1,725  for  a  copy  of  the  Tiebout  view  of 
the  City  Hall  which  had  been  in  the  Lossing  collection.  As  other 
examples  of  prices  commanded  for  prints  of  old  New  York,  the 
following,  sold  the  same  evening,  may  be  mentioned : 

"  View  of  Broadway  from  Exchange  Alley,"  lithograph  by  F. 
Heppenheimer,  colored,  no  other  known;  purchased  by  Robert 
Fridenberg  for  $1,550. 

"  Broadway,  West  Side,  from  Fulton  to  Cortlandt  Street,"  lith- 
ograph, by  W.  Stephenson,  colored ;  purchased  by  M.  Knoedler  for 
$575. 

"  St.  Paul's  Church  and  the  Broadway  Stages,"  lithograph,  by 
H.  Reinagle,  about  1830,  colored;  purchased  by  Max  Williams 
for  $1,450. 

"  Broadway  from  Canal  to  Grand  Street,  West  Side,"  litho- 
graph, by  J.  Bien,  1856,  colored,  one  other  copy  known;  purchased 
by  M.  Knoedler  for  $1,000. 

"  Ruins  of  Trinity  Church,  1776,"  lithograph  by  J.  Evers  from 
a  sketch  by  Thomas  Barrow,  one  of  the  Vestry  of  the  church,  no 
other  copy  known;  purchased  by  Robert  Fridenberg  for  $550. 

"  City  Hall,  1826,"  aquatint  by  I.  Hill  after  W.  G.  Wall, 
colored;  purchased  by  Max  Williams  for  $1,350. 

"  Courtlandt  Street,  1856,"  from  Broadway  to  Greenwich 
Street,  south  side,  before  Church  Street  was  opened,  lithograph 
by  F.  Heppenheimer;  purchased  by  Robert  Fridenberg  for  $575. 
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"  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,"  lithograph  by  J.  H.  Bufford,  one  other 
copy  known;  purchased  by  Kobert  Fridenberg  for  $500. 

"  Lord  &  Taylor,  Dry  Goods,"  Broadway,  corner  of  Grand 
Street,  1860,  one  other  copy  known;  purchased  by  Robert  Friden- 
berg for  $600. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  view  of  old  New  York  is  said 
to  have  been  something  less  than  $20,000,  which  was  given  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Arnold  for  the  "  Burgis  view  "  (I7l7). 

CALENDAR  DATES  IN  NEW  YORK  HISTORY 

A  Renter  dispatch  from  Constantinople  dated  January  30, 
1917,  announcing  that  the  Turkish  Government  has  decided  to 
adopt  the  Gregorian  calendar  instead  of  the  Mohammedan,  recalls 
by  suggestion  the  tardiness  of  England  in  adopting  the  Gregorian 
system,  and  the  confusion  of  calendar  dates  in  the  history  of  New 
York.  Although  the  reformed  calendar  was  promulgated  by  Greg- 
ory in  1582,  it  was  not  until  1752  that  it  was  adopted  by  England. 
By  that  time,  the  discrepancy  between  the  true  calendar  and  the 
old  style  of  reckoning,  which  in  1582  amounted  to  10  days,  had 
increased  to  11  days,  so  that  September  3,  1752,  was  changed  to 
September  14. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  three  European  countries  which  contrib- 
uted so  largely  to  the  making  of  American  history — Spain,  France 
and  Holland  —  had  adopted  the  Gregorian  system  in  1582  and 
eliminated  the  surplus  ten  days.  At  the  time  of  Hudson's  voyage 
in  1609,  therefore,  there  was  a  difference  of  ten  days  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  styles  of  reckoning  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  by  everyone  having  to  deal  with  dates  in  early  New  York 
history.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  Hudson,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  began  his  famous  voyage  of  1609  under  Dutch  aus- 
pices, he  began  his  journal  —  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  Juet 
began  his  journal  —  in  the  Old  Style;  but  soon  after  he  started, 
he  realized  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  people  who  used  the 
new  style,  and  adopted  the  latter.  (See  pp.  290,  291,  308,  309,  of 
our  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1910.)  After  May  5,  1609,  Juet's 
journal  is  in  the  New  Style. 

The  Dutch  dates  in  the  records  of  New  Netherland  may  there- 
fore generally  be  accepted  as  in  the  New  Style,  while  the  English 
dates  prior  to  September,  1752,  were  Old  Style. 
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This  confusion  is  increased  with  the  incautious  by  the  further 
fact  that  ill  England,  prior  to  the  calendar  reform,  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  begin  the  year  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
2'5th  of  March,  so  that  with  dates  from  January  1  to  March  24, 
inclusive,  there  was  also  an  apparent  dilTerence  of  a  year  in  the 
number  of  the  year.    Thus  George  Washington  was  born 

February  22,  lT32,  'New  Style, 
but 

February  11,  1731,  Old  Style. 

Perplexing  as  this  change  of  dates  is  to  modern  students,  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  an  altogether  simple  matter  in  the  days 
Avhen  the  two  styles  were  running  side  by  side.  In  Appendix  D 
of  this  Keport  we  give  an  illustration  of  an  apparent  discrepancy 
of  a  year  in  the  title  page  of  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1706  and  con- 
taining a  sermon  by  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  New  York 
City,  Rev.  Francis  Mackeniie.  If  we  have  occasion  to  regret  the 
tardiness  of  the  English  in  adopting  the  Gregorian  calendar,  we 
may  be  thankful  that  they  were  not  as  slow  as  the  Turks  who  have 
adopted  it  in  1917. 

THE  OLD  COLOJs'J^ADE  OF  LAFAYETTE  PLACE 

In  JSTovember,  1916,  announcement  was  made  that  the  old 
house  formerly  designated  as  ISTo.  43  Lafayette  Place  was  about 
to  be  demolished.  The  report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  as  the 
house  is  being  remodeled  inside  for  an  apartment  house; 
but  it  sufficed  to  attract  attention  to  an  interesting  landmark. 
(See  plate  16.)  Since  the  opening  of  a  street  connecting  Lafay- 
ette Place  with  Elm  Street  and  the  renaming  of  the  whole  as 
Lafayette  Street,  a  few  years  ago,  this  site  has  been  designated  as 
No.  430  Lafayette  Street.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
just  south  of  Astor  Place  and  diagonally  opposite  the  vacant 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Astor  Library.  The  house  in 
question  was  interesting  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  Presi- 
dent John  Tyler  ate  his  wedding  breakfast  in  it.  From  the  New 
York  Times  of  JSTovember  5,  1916,  we  gather  the  substance  of 
the  following  paragraphs. 

The  house  is  one  of  twelve  in  a  row  called  Colonnade  Row, 
from  the  row  of  tall  marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals 
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extending  along  the  entire  facade  in  front  of  the  uj)per  two  stories. 
The  ])lock  was  built  in  1838  by  Seth  Geer.  one  of  the  progressive 
builders  of  his  day,  just  four  years  after  the  Astors  had  cut 
Lafayette  Place  through  the  renowned  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which 
for  nearly  half  a  century  had  been  one  of  the  great  amusement 
resorts  of  the  city. 

John  Jacob  Astor.  the  son  of  William  B.  Astor  and  grandson 
of  the  original  John  Jacob,  lived  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  other 
prominent  residents  were  Irving  Van  Wart,  a  cousin  of  Wash- 
ington Irving;  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  civil  war  Gov- 
ernor of  Xew  York  State ;  Franklin  H.  Delano,  and  John  Milhau, 
the  wealthy  druggist.  In  later  years  the  Gardiner  house  referred 
to  lielow  was  the  home  of  the  historian,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 

Mr.  Geer  gave  the  name  of  La  Grange  Terrace,  in  honor  of 
Lafayette's  country  estate  in  France,  to  his  houses,  but  the  col- 
umns which  were  their  distinguishing  architectural  feature  macte 
them  more  popularly  known  as  the  Colonnade  Eow. 

The  house  at  430  Lafayette  Street  was  owned  and  occupied  for 
many  years  when  that  section  was  one  of  the  social  centres  of  the 
city  by  David  Gardiner,  a  descendant  of  the  old  family  to  whom 
Gardiner's  Island  was  granted  in  early  Colonial  times.  David 
Gardiner  was  a  wealthy  merchant  and  held  two  or  three  public 
positions  of  trust  in  Jfew  York  City.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
President  Tyler  and  while  on  a  visit  to  W^ashington  with  his 
daughters  he  was  killed  by  an  explosion  on  the  steam  frigate 
Princeton,  on  February  28,  1844.  The  Princeton  was  at  the  time 
the  latest  type  of  warship  designed  for  the  navy,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing one  of  her  trial  trips  down  the  Potomac  that  one  of  her  largest 
guns  exploded,  killing,  besides  Mr.  Gardiner,  two  memliers  of 
Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Abel  P.  Upshur,  and 
the  Secretary  of  ^^^avy,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer.  On  board  were  two 
of  !Mr.  Gardiner's  daughters',  but  they  were  in  the  cabin  at 
luncheon  with  the  President  and  other  members  of  tlie  ]iarty 
when  the  explosion  occurred.  Mr.  Gardiner's  body  was  removed 
to  the  White  House  and  his  daughters  remained  there  for  several 
days. 

President  Tyler,  who  was  a  widower,  fell  in  love  with  Julia 
Gardiner.  She  was  then  24  years  of  age  and  he  was  54  years. 
They  were  mai'ried  a  few  months  later  in  2^ew  York  City  at  the 
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Church  of  the  Ascension  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  and  after  the 
wedding  the  party  went  to  the  Gardiner  residence  at  43  Lafayette 
Place  (430  Lafayette  Street).  The  reception  there  was  a  small 
one,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  the  bride's  father,  but  it  was 
large  enough  to  include  most  of  the  mercantile  and  social  celeb- 
rities of  the  town. 

The  four  houses  now  standing  present  a  continuous  front  of  108 
feet,  there  being  four  lots  of  27  feet  each.  Their  old  numbers 
from  south  to  north  were  41,  43,  45  and  47  Lafayette  Place.  Their 
present  numbers  respectively  are  428,  430,  432  and  434  Lafayette 
street. 

THE  OLD  HORl^  HOUSE  ON  BROADWAY 
DEMOLISHED 

In  January,  1917,  it  was  announced  that  the  old  Horn  house, 
standing  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  jSTew  York  City,  between 
50th  and  51st  streets,  at  No.  1641  Broadway,  was  about  to  be 
removed.  Concerning  this  house,  Mr.  Ilopper  Striker  Mott  sup- 
plies the  following  information. 

The  house  was  built  by  John  Horn,  Jr.,  the  son  of  John  Llorn 
who  owned  the  farm  on  which  the  Flatiron  Building  now  stands 
and  where  the  famous  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  remained  until  a  late 
day.  That  portion  of  the  Hopper  farm  on  which  he  built  his 
home  fell  to  him  by  right  of  his  wife,  Jacomijintje  (Jemima), 
under  the  will  of  her  father,  John  Hopper,  the  elder,  in  1779. 
The  house  stood  just  south  of  present  Fifty-first  street,  on  the 
south  side  of  Llopper's  Lane,  the  only  way  from  the  Blooming- 
dale  Road  to  the  Hudson  River  before  the  streets  in  that  neigh- 
borhood were  opened.  The  line  of  the  lane  was  indicated  by  a 
large  elm  tree  which  shaded  the  house  until  a  few  years  past,  when 
it  was  removed  in  order  to  construct  a  one-story  "  taxpayer  "  on 
the  bed  of  the  lane  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifty-first  Street 
and  Broadway. 

John  Ilopper,  the  elder,  was  born  in  the  family  homestead, 
erected  1714,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lane,  some  two  hundred 
feet  west  of  present  Broadway,  just  west  of  the  Albany  apart- 
ment house,  and  it  was  because  of  its  proximity  that  the  saloon 
which  later  occupied  the  Horn  house  took  the  name  of  "  The 
Old  Homestead." 
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Diagonally  opposite,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fiftieth  street 
and  the  road,  was  the  house  of  Andrew  Hopper,  Mrs.  Horn's 
brother,  where  is  now  located  the  Winter  Garden.  The  Hopper 
house  was  built  in  1758  and  demolished  in  1881.  Its  steep, 
sloping  roof  and  rounded  gables,  wide  stoop,  fan  lights  and 
dormer  windows  were  essentially  Dutch  and  even  in  its  latter 
days  it  retained  a  dignity  which  became  it  well.  The  quaint 
'  carved  mantels,  the  great  yawning  fireplaces  and  wide  arched 
hall  kept  in  possession  the  traditions  of  its  better  days.  It  was 
a  landmark  which,  once  seen,  was  not  easily  forgotten,  and  its 
removal  gave  a  pang  to  lovers  of  the  antique.  So  the  sites  of  two 
of  the  ancient  Dutch  homes  have  been  reclaimed  for  theatres. 

Churchill's  restaurant  occupies  the  position  of  another  home- 
stead, that  of  Philip  Webbers,  a  member  of  the  family  of  which 
Washington  Irving  wrote  so  entertainingly  in  his  well-known 
and  appreciated  narrative  of  the  "  Golden  Dreams  of  Wolfert 
Webber,"  whose  tavern  at  Fresh  Water  Hill  (Chatham  Square) 
was  conspieiious  in  local  history. 

WASHIXGTOA^'S  HEADQUARTERS  HISTORY 

On  page  167  following  Ave  have  given  an  account  of  interesting 
archaeological  discoveries  in  the  old  colonial  mansion  in  160th 
street,  east  of  Amsterdam  avenue,  jSTew  York,  known  as  the  Jumel 
mansion,  the  Morris  mansion,  and  Washington's  headquarters. 
Another  notable  event  of  the  past  year  in  connection  with  this 
historical  building  has  been  the  publication  of  the  first  full  his- 
tory of  the  house  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Shelton,  curator  of 
the  building.  Portions  of  the  history  of  this  Jumel  Mansion 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  this 
Society,  and  a  small  brochure  about  the  building  has  been  printed 
by  the  Washingtoii  Headquarters  Association,  but  this  volume 
for  the  first  time  jiresents  a  full  and  critical  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  house  and  satisfactorily  accounts  of  some  of  its  more 
notable  occupants. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  house  was  built  in  1765  by  Roger 
Morris,  a  close  friend  of  Washington  and  a  Colonel  in  the  British 
army,  and  Avas  later  occupied  l)v  Washington  himself  as  his  head- 
quarters in  the  Revolution,  and  then  by  Stephen  Tumel,  a  French 
merchant  of  !N^ew  York.     Intertwined  Avith  the  history  of  the 
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house  is  the  story  of  Madame  Jumel,  a  woman  whose  career 
recalls  in  its  romantic  interest  the  most  famous  beauties  who  have- 
figured  in  the  secret  memoirs  of  European  courts.  Born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  she  broke  away  at  an  early  age  from  squalid 
surroundings,  and,  dowered  only  with  wit,  ambition,  and  beauty, 
made  her  way  to  ^STew  York,  where  she  attracted  Jumel's  atten- 
tion, became  his  wife,  and  later  persuaded  him  to  place  his  entire 
property  in  her  hands.  After  his  death,  she  was  married  tO' 
Aaron  Burr,  then  an  old  man  of  78,  but  was  soon  separated  from 
him,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  alone,  maintaining  the  old 
traditions  of  stately  splendor,  and  dying  at  the  age  of  90,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  famous  beauties  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

The  author  has  gone  into  the  minutest  documents  and  vividlj^ 
tells  the  story  of  the  happenings  connected  with  the  house,  includ- 
ing the  manoeuvring  of  the  American  and  British  forces  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  episode  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  romantic  early- 
life  of  Madame  Jumel  and  her  rise  to  notoriety  and  not  forgetting 
the  famous  litigation  after  her  death,  in  which  her  natural  son 
endeavored  to  obtain  possession  of  the  house.  This  su.bstantial 
contribution  to  the  printed  history  of  ISTew  York  is  from  the  press; 
of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

HIGH  BRIDGE  THREATENED  WITH  ALTERATION 

The  announcement  in  the  public  press  November  13—20,  1916. 
that  it  was  proposed  to  remove  one  of  the  piers  of  the  High  Bridge 
Avliich  crosses  the  Harlem  River  at  l74th  street.  New  York  City, 
caused  much  distress  to  those  who  have  admired  this  picturesque 
land-mark  and  evoked  several  editorial  remonstrances.  The  Trus- 
tees of  this  Society,  at  their  meeting  on  November  27,  appointed 
a  committee  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report  back  to  the  Board 
some  recommendation  looking  to  the  prevention  of  the  proposed 
mutilation.    (See  plate  40.) 

High  Bridge  is  a  structure  of  masonry,  1450  feet  long,  with  an 
extreme  height  of  114  feet  above  tide  water,  sustained  by  piers 
connected  by  fourteen  half-round  arches,  eight  of  which  are  of 
80  feet  span  and  six  of  50  feet  span.  It  cost  $900,000  and  was- 
completed  in  1848.  It  is  a  link  in  the  old  Croton  Aqueduct  and 
from  1848  to  1890,  when  a  new  connection  was  made  by  siphon 
under  the  Harlem  river  near  Washington  bridge,  it  was  the  sole^ 
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means  by  Avhicli  the  Crotoii  water  supply  was  broiigiit  from  the 
mainhinil  to  the  IsLmd  of  Manhattan.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
architecture,  typical  of  that  of  the  old  Eoman  aqueducts  and  via- 
ducts, and  has  justly  been  admired  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  city.  (For  further  particulars  concerning  the  lu-idge  see- 
Appendix  C.) 

The  proposal  is  to  remove  one  of  the  central  piers  in  order  to 
facilitate  navigation  of  the  river,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
ship-canal  connecting  the  Hudson  river  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  with 
the  East  river  through  Bronx  Kills.  The  removal  of  the  pier 
Avoidd  nmtilate  the  symmetry  of  the  structure  and  greatly  impair 
its  beauty. 

j\rr.  Carleton  Greene,  in  the  l^e^v  York  Times  of  j>Ioy.  19. 
1916,  explains  the  situation,  and  the  possibility  of  remedying  it 
without  removing  the  pier,  as  follows: 

"  The  difhculties  are  caused  partly  by  the  excessive  velocity  of 
the  current  in  the  openings  between  the  bridge  piers,  due  to  the 
reduction  of  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  stream  by  the 
piers  and  by  filling  up  the  openings,  to  less  than  that  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  stream  innnediately  above  and  below,  and  partly  by 
the  inclination  of  the  seventy-three  feet  wide  openings  betAveen  the 
piers  at  an  angle  about  13  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  channel. 

"  When  the  bridge  was  Imilt  the  w^aterway  consisted  of  seven 
openings  between  the  piers,  but  these  have  been  reduced  by  extend- 
ing the  shores  to  four.  One  opening  is  entirely  filled  by  a  landing 
for  coal  boats  j^i'ojecting  from  the  west  shore.  If  this  were 
removed  and  the  channels  between  the  piers  deepened  by  dredging- 
the  velocity  of  the  curi'ents  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  that  of 
the  portions  of  the  stream  immediately  above  and  below  the 
bridge. 

"  The  other  difficulties  could  be  reduced  liy  placing,  in  two  of 
the  openings,  spring  fenders  built  of  piles  and  timber  similar  to 
those  at  the  sides  of  ferry  slips. 

"  If  these  fenders  were  placed  with  their  sides  ]3arallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  channel  they  Avould  give  passageways  about  fifty-five 
feet  wide.  This  is  ten  feet  wider  than  the  locks  of  the  Barge 
Canal.  The  ends  of  the  fenders  could  be  made  to  flare  so  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  l)oats  to  enter  the  openings.  With  the  velocity 
of  the  currents  reduced  and  fenders  to  guide  the  boats  and  pro- 
tect them  from  contact  with  the  piers  the  passage  would  be  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous." 

This  Society  hopes  that  some  such  plan  as  that  al)ove  outlined 
may  be  adopted,  and  this  picturesque  landmark  preserved  intact- 
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IIUNT  AND  TIFFAlsTY  HOUSES  DESTROYED 

On  the  evening  of  April  9,  1916,  an  old  house  on  Hunt's  Point, 
in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  known  as  the  old  Tiffany  mansion, 
residence  of  the  late  Charles  Lewis  Tiffany,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  had  been  two  attempts  by  boys  to  burn  the  house,  which  had 
been  unoccupied  for  some  time,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  fire 
which  finally  removed  this  ancient  landmark  was  of  incendiary 
origin.  The  house  stood  on  the  tract  bought  by  the  Bronx  Ter- 
minal Company  for  a  freight  yard. 

On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  Tiffany  house  to  the  site  of 
the  old  Hunt  mansion,  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  burning 
of  the  former  confused  it  with  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ancient  Hunt  residence  A|vas  demolished  some  years  ago.  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Loercher  who  is  familiar  with  the  landmarks  of  that 
section  says  that  it  was  torn  down  "  several  years  ago ;  "  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Patrick,  President  of  the  East  Bay  Land  and 
Improvement  Company,  informs  us  more  definitely  under  date 
of  March  22,  1917,  that  the  old  mansion  remained  on  its  original 
site  at  the  foot  of  Hunt's  Point  until  it  fell  to  pieces  from  age 
and  decay.  Ten  years  ago  only  the  old  kitchen  was  left  and  as 
that  was  uninhabitable  it  was  torn  down  in  1907  or  1908.  There 
is  nothing  left  of  it  to  mark  the  place  where  it  stood. 

The  old  Hunt  mansion  was  built  by  Thomas  Hunt  about  the 
year  1688.  Historians  differ  as  to  the  exact  date,  but  generally 
give  it  as  1688.  That  it  was  in  existence  ten  years  later  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  in  1698,  Thomas  Hunt,  in  conveying  what 
was  then  known  as  the  "  Planting  I^eck  "  property  to  his  son, 
mentioned  his  new  dwelling  and  an  orchard  of  three  acres.  The 
same  house  and  orchard  are  mentioned  in  another  deed  in  17 18. 

Many  stories  were  told  about  the  old  mansion,  its  curious  tower, 
and  the  old  stone  wall  forming  its  west  side.  It  was  said  that 
Avhen  Thomas  Hunt  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  decided  to  build  a 
house,  taxes  on  lumber  and  building  materials  had  been  made  so 
high  by  the  British  Government  that  Thomas  declared  he  would 
build  the  house  of  stone.  It  is  said  that  after  the  west  wall  had 
been  completed  the  onerous  tax  on  lumber  was  removed,  and 
Thomas  decided  to  build  the  rest  of  the  house  of  wood.  Its 
cirders  and  rafters  were  hewn  from  solid  oak,  and  its  laths  were 
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cut  from  ash.  In  its  chimney  the  masons  used  bricks  said  to 
have  been  brought  over  as  ballast  by  Dutch  sailing  vessels.  The 
open  fire  place  began  to  crumble  away  many  years  ago,  and  its 
last  occupant  no  longer  used  it,  or  the  Dutch  oven,  and  brought 
in  stoves. 

From  the  living  room  where  the  old  fireplace  was  built  a  narrow 
winding  staircase  ascended  to  the  tower  and  was  so  built  that 
defenders  of  the  house  who  were  shooting  at  Indians  from  that 
vantage  point  could  knock  off  invaders  one  by  one  if  an  entrance 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  house  was  forced.  When  this  old  house 
became  an  architectural  and  historical  relic,  visitors  often  ascended 
the  spiral  staircase  and  noted  how  prefectly  it  was  constructed  for 
easy  defense. 

The  fourth  Thomas  Hunt  helped  to  organize  the  Committee 
of  Safety  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  said  that  sev- 
eral of  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  living  room  of  the  old  man- 
sion. He  became  a  friend  of  Washington,  and  it  was  a  tradition 
that  the  latter  had  often  been  entertained  in  the  old  house. 

Diiring  the  last  years  of  the  Revolution  the  British  frigate 
Asia  was  anchored  near  the  house,  and  at  one  time  the  fire  from 
her  guns  swept  the  estate.  The  Hunts  were  driven  from  their 
old  home.  A  few  years  ago  a  cannon  ball  was  dug  from  the  west 
wall. 

MURRAY  HILL  LAIs^DMARK  HISTORY 
Early  Topography 

Inquiry  having  been  made  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Llistoric 
Preservation  Society  concerning  the  history  of  the  southeast  corner 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street  upon  which  the  new  Astor  Trust 
Company  building  has  just  been  erected,  the  Society  has  gathered 
the  following  information. 

The  site  in  question  is  upon  an  eminence  now  and  for  many 
years  known  as  Murray  Hill  but  formerly  known  as  Inclenburg 
(variously  spelled).  The  extreme  outer  bounds  of  this  hill  were 
originally  defined  by  two  streams  which  almost  completely  sur- 
rounded it. 

One  stream  began  near  Broadway  and  44th  street;  flowed  south- 
erly on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  to  ?A\h.  street  at  a  point  midway 
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between  6'tli  and  5tk  avenues;  thence  to  5tli  avenue  and  32d 
street;  tlience  easterly  between  32d  and  31st  streets,  (expanding- 
into  Sunfish  Pond  in  tbe  block  bounded  by  4tli  avenue,  Lexington 
avenue,  31st  and  32d  streets,)  thence  northeastward  to  2d  avenue' 
and  34th  street;  and  thence  eastward  to  Kip's  Bay.  Just  west 
of  Lexington  avenue,  between  31st  and  32d  streets,  it  crossed  the 
ancient  Post  Ecui  under  a  bridce. 

The  other  stream  originated  in  the  vicinity  of  Sixth  avenue  and 
46th  street;  flowed  eastward  to  about  46th  street  and  4th  avenue; 
and  thence  in  a  generally  southeastward  direction  to  an  indenta- 
tion of  Kip's  Bay  at  36th  street  between  2d  and  1st  avenues. 
Between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues  near  42d  street  it  crossed 
the  old  Post  I\oad  under  a  bridge. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  approximately  between  31st  ancT 
36th  streets,  there  was  a  marsh  extending  westward  half  a  mile 
or  more.  From  the  British  Headquarters  map  of  ISTew  York  and 
its  environs  (1782)  which  gives  a  wealth  of  topographical  details, 
the  portion  of  the  marsh  east  of  Broadway  appears  to  have  drained 
4nto  the  stream  first  above  mentioned,  while  the  portion  west  of 
Broadway  drained  into  the  Hudson  river. 

In  the  vicinity  of  these  marshlands  were  clay  deposits,  evidence 
of  which  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  Settlement  of  Kipshury 

The  earliest  settlement  in  this  vicinity  appears  to  have  been, 
between  the  hill  and  the  East  river.  Llere  Jacob  Kip,  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Court  of  Burgomasters  and  Schepens,  later  a  Schepen 
and  a  man  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Xew  Amsterdam,  settled 
and  built  his  farm  house  in  1653-55  on  a  site  which  may  now 
be  described  as  east  of  2d  avenue  between  35th  and  36th  streets. 
His  farm  lay  opposite  an  indentation  in  the  shore  of  the  East 
river  known  as  Kip's  Bay,  the  head  of  which  was  at  34th  street. 
He  inarried  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Joannes  de  la  Montague.  In 
this  vicinity  there  grew  u.p,  in  the  course  of  time,  quite  a  little 
hamlet,  variously  knoAvn  as  Kipsberry  in  1678  (Biker's  History 
of  Harlem,  p.  351),  Kipsbury  in  1700  (Common  Council  minutes 
of  January  16,  1699-1700),  and  Kipsborough  in  Washington's 
time. 
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The  Name  Inclenherg 

In  the  Common  Council  minutes  for  1700  we  find  applied  to 
this  vicinity  a  name  concerning  the  origin  and  meaning  of  which 
there  has  heen  much  uncertainty.  It  appears  first  as  Inclaembergh, 
I)ut  went  through  many  changes  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
as  will  appear  hereafter.  Whether  the  name  was  first  applied  to 
the  little  community  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  or  to  the  hill  itself  is 
a  question  which  we  reserve  for  later  consideration  but  which 
should  he  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  following  quotations. 
Eventually  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  hill. 

The  name  first  appears  in  the  Common  Council  minutes  of 
September  18,  ITOO,  which  record  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee "  to  make  an  exchange  of  some  land  lying  near  Inclaem- 
liergh  with  Henry  Cordaz,  Vincent  Delamontagne  and  Kichard 
Moore  that  they  take  caTe  that  no  incroachment  be  made  on  the 
liighway."  In  JCovember,  1700,  the  Common  Council  voted  to 
lease  "  a  certaine  piece  of  swamp  gi-ound  unto  Henry  Cordaz 
lying  near  Inclaomberg."  On  December  3,  1700,  Richard  Moore 
Tvas  ordered  to  stop  digging  holes  in  the  common  land  in  that 
Ticinitj'  to  get  clay.  On  April  19,  1706,  the  Common  Council 
"voted  to  lease  to  Henry  Cordaz  and  John  Ackerse  three  acres 
'"  lying  to  the  west  of  Inclaombergh,  being  chiefly  swamp  only," 
■for  making  bricks.  On  March  21,  1727—8,  the  Common  Council 
"voted  to  lease  to  "Wessell  Van  ITorden  two  acres  "  on  the  west  side 
-of  In'claombergh  for  a  In-ick  kiln.  On  March  9,  1738-9  an  acre 
on  the  west  side  of  Inclayombergh  "  was  leased  to  Arnout  Web- 
ber for  a  brick  yard.  In  the  l750's  and  '60's  we  find  new  varia- 
tions of  the  name.  On  August  3,  1751,  the  Common  Coxmcil 
gave  Oliver  De  Lancey's  "  leave  to  lay  out  a  road  all  around 
Inclamen  Bergh  .  .  .  for  the  conveniency  of  riding  round 
the  same."  In  Aiigust,  17G8,  ii  "  road  on  luklawnbergh  "  was 
completed  and  in  October  "  the  bridge  that  leads  across  Inclawn- 
b)ergh  "  was  Imilt.  During  the  Revolutionary  Period,  the  name 
was  spelled  Inelenl^erg  or  some  approximatio]i  thereto.  After 
the  Revolution,  and  iip  to  at  least  1790,  the  prevailing  orthography 
"vvas  Inchlnmbergh.  Following  are  some  of  the  variants  of  the 
name  during  two  centuries,  the  final  "  h  "  being  used  or  omitted 
interchangeal)ly  on  almost  all  of  the  forms: 
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Inclaembergli 
Inclaomberg 


Inclanbergh 

Inklenbergh 

Inclenberg 

Inclenborg 

Inclenburg 


Inchlambergh 
Inchlamburgh 
Inchlenbergb 
Enchlambergh 


Inclamen  Bergh. 


Inclayombergb 


Incloamberg 

Incleombergh 

Inklanbergh 


Inklawnbergh 


Concerning  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  name  we  have  no 
authoritative  information.  Most  speculations  have  proceeded  upon 
the  theory  that  from  the  beginning  .the  name  was  applied  to  the 


D.  T.  Valentine,  in  one  of  his  Corporation  Manuals,  says  that 
it  is  of  Dutch  origin  and  means  Fire  Beacon  Hill;  but  Valentine 
was  not  a  Dutch  scholar  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  first  part  of 
the  word  to  suggest  the  Dutch  words  for  fire  or  beacon,  and  one 
cannot  be  sure,  without  supporting  evidence,  that  berg  means  hill. 

For  purposes  of  record,  we  will  mention  some  of  the  lines  of 
inquiry  which  we  have  pursued*  and  then  give  our  best  judgment 
on  the  subject. 

One  might  devise  the  Dutch  word  "  Inklem-berg,"  or  "  In- 
klaamberg  "  which  would  signify  a  hill  that  hemmed  in  a  piece  of 
land ;  but  neither  the  prevailing  variations  of  spelling  of  the  name 
nor  the  topographical  features  favor  any  such  interpretation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  may  be  a  variation  of  the 
Dutch  word  Enkelberg  or  Enkeleberg,  meaning  a  separate  or 
single  hill ;  but  there  apjDears  to  be  no  special  reason  for  such  a 
designation.!    (See  references  to  Enkelenberg  hereafter.) 

The  possibility  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Klinkenbergh,  also 
written  Klinkerberg,  meaning  a  bank  of  clay  suitable  for  making 
brick,  has  been  considered  in  view  of  the  neighboring  clay-banks, 
but  this  hardly  seems  probable.  :|: 

We  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  maiij  similari- 
ties, superficial  at  least,  between  Dutch  and  Gaelic  roots.  There 

*  In  this  inquiry  we  have  had  the  helpful  cooperation  of  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  Van 
Laer,  State  Archivist,  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  Director  of  Archives  and  History  of 
the  State  Education  Department,  and  Miss  Jennie  Macarthy,  the  landmark 
expert  of  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.  of  Few  York. 

t  Dr.  Sullivan  also  thinks  this  highly  improbable. 

t  Dr.  Sullivan  thinks  that  the  strongest  case  thus  for  made  out  is  the  refer- 
ence to  the  hill  for  brickmaking. 


hill. 
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was  an  early  Scotcli  influence  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  we  cannot 
trace  it  authoritatively  to  the  luclenberg  neighborhood  prior  to  the 
advent  of  Robert  Murray  well  along  in  the  18th  century.  Jamie- 
son's  "  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language  "  men- 
tions the  use  of  Inglin  meaning  fuel,  and  the  more  familiar  Ingle, 
meaning  fire.  But  such  a  combination  with  berg,  while  not  im- 
possible, appears  improbable. 

After  considering  these  and  other  possibilities  and  discarding 
one  theory  after  another,  we  are  of  the  following  opinion,  which 
is  held  subject  to  correction  by  later  developments: 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  when  the  name  Inclaembergh 
first  appeared  in  the  Common  Council  minutes  in  1700  it  was  a 
corruption  of  some  earlier  form.  The  records  show  that  it  had  no 
settled  spelling  at  that  time. 

Second,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  was  of  Dutch  origin.  This 
inference  is  drawn  from  the  persistence  of  the  final  syllable 
"  berg  "  or  some  phonetic  equivalent,  the  frequent  use  of  that  ter- 
mination in  local  place  names  given  by  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  the  fact  that  the  neighborhood  was  first  settled  by  a 
Dutchman. 

Third,  the  indications  are  that  in  its  early  use  it  was  not  ap- 
plied to  the  hill,  but  rather  to  the  region  or  little  settlement  at  its 
southern  and  eastern  sides.  "  The  bridge  that  leads  across  In- 
clawnbci'gh  '"'  (page  149,  ante)  and  other  expressions  appear  in- 
consistent with  the  meaning  of  a  hill.  The  bridge  that  led  across 
"  Inclawnbergh  "  appears  to  have  been  the  bridge  first  mentioned 
on  page  148  preceding. 

Fourth,  when  the  early  Dutch  names  on  Manhattan  Island  were 
not  phvsicallv  descriptive — as  Zandtberg  (Sand  Hill),  Ronde- 
vlysl)erg  (Round  Meadow  Hill),  etc., —  they  were  generally  place 
names  borrowed  from  the  old  country.  We  are  unable  to  recog- 
nize in  the  name  Inclenberg  and  its  known  variants  a  word  which 
physically  describes  the  hill  or  the  locality.  We  therefore  infer 
that  it  is  a  borrowed  name. 

Fifth,  in  some  parts  of  the  J^etherlands,  place-names  ending  in 
"  berg  "  are  numerous.  This  is  noticeably  so  in  the  province  of 
Gelderland.  Sometimes  these  names  apply  to  hills.  Sometimes 
they  manifestly  apply  to  estates  or  hamlets,  which  possibly  may 
be  located  high  enough  above  the  neighboring  swamps  to  entitle 
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th&m  to  he  called  hergs "  in  the  sense  of  hills,  rather  than 
"  buirg's."  These  ,hergs  oftentimes  had  poetic  laames  like  Stermi- 
fcacg  (Star  Hail),  Emgeiknfoeig  (-Angels  Hill),  •etc.*  Engelenherg 
is  an  estate  situated  in  Gelderland  about  two  miles  southwest  of 
.Zutphen.  On  Dezauch's  large  map  of  Holland  (1790)  it  is  sit- 
Miated  mnach  like  Kipsbury,  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh,  drained  by  a 
brook  which  flows  into  the  Yssel  at  Zutphen. 

The  foregoing  facts  istTongly  suggest  that  Inden'berg  is  a  cor- 
ipuuption  &£  some  such  Dutch  name  :a,s  Eng'etenberg ;  that  it  W-as 
first  applied  to  the  little  hamlet  lon  the  npland  i^^hich  Was  :ad|nfcent 
to  Murray  Hill  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  iwarshes  before  de- 
scribed on  the  otheav;  and  that  in  the  -Goui'se  of  time  it  became 
■tranaferTed  to  the  hill,  to  which  it  is  plainly  applied  on  maps  of 
"the  Revolutionary  period. 

The  imme  Murray  Hill  is  derived  from  that  of  Robert  MuTray, 
the  wealthy  Qnaaker  merchant,  whosie  house  stood  on  the  line  of 
¥&tk  avenue  between  S6th  and  Stth  streets,  and  who  had  leased 
an  extensive  farm  on  the  hill  from  the  city  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  centuT}'. 

Early  R&ads  and  Modern  Streets 

In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  Murray  Hill,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  describe  the  location  of  four  roads  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  which  appear  on  the  British  Head- 
quarters Map  of  1782. 

The  main  longitudinal  road  of  the  island  at  that  time  was  the 
Post  Road,  variously  called  the  Boston  Post  Road,  the  Eastern 
Post  Road,  etc.  It  ran  up  from  the  city  by  way  of  the  Bowery 
and  Bloomingdale  Road  to  what  is  now  Madison  Sqiiare,  where 

*  Engel  (Angel)  appears  to  be  a  favorite  word  in  this  region.  At  Elie- 
dersteeg,  a  popular  summer  resort  between  Arnlieim  and  Zutphen,  is  an  inn 
named  De  Engel.  We  are  also  reminded  in  this  connection  that  Engeltie,  the 
■equivalent  of  Angelica,  was  a  favorite  Dutch  proper  name.  Mr.  Van  Laer, 
Tvhose  opinion  we  highly  respect,  does  not  incline  toward  our  interpretation 
of  Engelenberg.  He  says  that  "  Engel "  in  Dutch  names  often  refers  to  the 
Angles  who  settled  in  the  country  at  an  early  date.  He  adds  that  "  Eng " 
may  also  mean  a  field  or  meadow.  He  does  not,  ho\^ever,  altogether  dis- 
-coimtenance  the  possibility  that  Inclenberg  may  be  a  corruption  of  Engelen- 
berg or  Enge.lenburg,  and  calls  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  latter  name 
in  the  form  of  Englumborg  in  the  province  of  Groningen. 
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it  forked,  the  eastern  braucli  being  the  Eastern  Post  Road  and  the 
western  branch  the  continuation  of  the  Bloomingdale  Road.  The 
Post  Road  ran  northeastward  and  northward,  crossing  Third  ave- 
nue at  44th  street,  and  thence  continued  by  an  irregular  course  to 
]\IcGowu's  Pass  and  so  on  to  Kingsbridge. 

The  Bloomingdale  Road,  leaving  the  Post  Road  at  23d  street, 
followed  Broadway  to  59th  street  and  thence  ran  approximately 
along  Broadway  to  Morningside  Heights  and  beyond. 

A  road,  later  called  the  Middle  Road,  branched  off  from  the 
Post  Road  at  Fourth  avenue  and  29th  street  and  ran  northward 
to  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street  and  north  of  that  point  continued 
as  an  irregular  lane. 

From  the  Middle  Road  at  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street,  a  Cross 
Road  ran  to  the  Bloomingdale  Road  (Broadway)  at  a  point  be- 
tw{>en  43d  and  44th  streets.  On  the  British  map,  this  road  does 
not  appear  extended  southeast  of  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street,  but 
we  know  from  eoatemporary  documents  describing  events  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1776,  that  it  did  extend  to  the  Post  Road  which  it 
intersected  at  41st  street  between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues. 
The  present  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street  lies 
on  the  corresponding  corner  of  the  Middle  Road  and  the  Cmss 
Road,  lapping  over  a  little  upon  the  Middle  Road. 

(There  is,  however,  on  the  British  map,  a  road  or  lane  con- 
necting the  Middle  Road  and  the  Post  Road,  roughly  speaking 
along  the  line  of  38th  street,  which  may  have  been  a  raislocation 
of  what  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  Cross  Road  above  men- 
tioned.) 

Before  deali]ig  with  the  ownership  and  history  of  the  property 
at  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street,  we  will  mention  further  details 
about  the  roads  and  streets.  Under  an  act  of  1807,  Commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  lay  out  a  system  of  streets  for  the  citv.  and, 
with  John  Randel,  Jr..  surveyor,  they  devised  the  rectangular 
systeni  which  subsequently  obliterated  the  Post  Road,  l^Jiddle 
Road  and  Cross  Road.  On  the  Commissioners'  map,  surveved  by 
Randel  in  1809,  the  Cross  Road,  running  from  the  Post  Rond  to 
the  Bloomingdale  Road,  is  designated  as  Steuben  street,  doubtless 
in  honor  of  Gen.  Steuben.  On  a  later  map  it  is  called  Low's  Lane, 
after  a  Mr.  Low  who  owned  property  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
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rectangular  streets  were  physically  opened  gradually  after  the 
plan  was  adopted. 

The  city  acquired  the  title  to  the  land  which  it  did  not  pre- 
viously own  in  Fifth  avenue  from  21st  to  42d  streets  in  October, 
1837,  and  from  42d  to  90th  streets  in  April,  1838.  Fifth  avenue 
was  graded  from  28th  to  42d  streets  in  1844  and  from  42d  to 
59th  streets  in  1855 ;  and  was  paved  from  30th  to  42d  streets  in 
1852  and  from  42d  to  59th  streets  in  185G  and  1864. 

The  city  acquired  title  to  the  land  which  it  did  not  previously 
own  in  42d  street  from  Third  avenue  to  Broadway  in  April, 
1833.  Forty-second  street  was  graded  from  Second  avenue  to 
Broadway  in  1839  and  was  paved  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  avenues 
in  1854  and  1864. 

The  Middle  Road  appears  on  the  city  maps  as  late  as  1851,  but 
it  no  longer  belonged  there  because,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Common 
Coimcil  approved  July  16,  1847,  the  conveyance  of  the  bed  of  the 
Middle  Road  to  adjacent  land  owners  was  authorized  upon  their 
paying  therefor  and  a  portion  of  the  Middle  Road  is  included  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street.  Another 
resolution  of  April  3,  1848,  authorized  the  granting  of  the  bed  of 
Low's  Lane  to  adjacent  owners,  and  thus  the  old  Cross  Road  of- 
ficially disappeared. 

Land  Ownership  on  Murray  Hill 

Murray  Hill,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  was  part  of  the  Common 
Lands  of  the  city  of  ISTew  York,  and  up  to  the  year  1700  remained 
almost  a  wilderness,  except  for  the  settlement  of  the  Kip  farm  on 
the  east.  But  in  that  and  the  next  few  years,  the  city  found  itself 
in  need  of  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  building  the  new  City 
Hall  in  Wall  street  at  the  head  of  Broad,  and  began  to  lease  tracts 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hill.  These  leases  multiplied  until 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  hill  was  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
under  lease  to  a  comj)aratively  few  persons,  and  was  under  culti- 
vation. From  contemporary  documents,  we  know  that  one  exten- 
sive cornfield  lay  in  the  angle  between  the  Cross  Road  on  the 
north  and  the  Post  Road  on  the  east.  The  British  Headquarters' 
map  of  1782  shows  half  a  dozen  houses  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Middle  Road  and  the  Cross  Road  (now  Fifth  avenue  and  42d 
street),  but  who  occupied  them  we  do  not  know. 
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Apparently  Murray  Hill  remained  Common  Land,  under  lease, 
until  after  the  war,  and  the  first  conveyances  in  fee  were  not  until 
after  the  Americans  had  resumed  the  government  of  the  city.  On 
December  21,  1785,  the  Common  Council  voted  to  have  Inchlam- 
bergh  surveyed  and  divided  up  into  lots  for  sale,  and  on  April 
19,  1786,  Thomas  Bridgen  Atwood  was  among  the  first  of  the 
former  lessees  to  propose  to  purchase  the  10  acres  which  he  occu- 
pied south  of  the  Cross  Road  and  12  acres  adjoining  on  the  north 
side,  both  east  of  the  Middle  Road.  In  June,  1789,  the  city 
jH'omised  to  convey  the  two  parcels  to  him,*  but  did  not  actually 
do  so.  AVhile  Bridgen  (or  Atwood)  had  this  promise,  and  on 
October  1,  1797,  he  borrowed  $20,000  from  the  Bank  of  New 
York  and  on  December  18,  1797,  the  city  conveyed  these  two 
parcels  to  Daniel  McCormick,  Charles  Smith  and  William  Seton 
as  trustees  for  the  security  of  the  debt. 

The  tract  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cross  Road,  in  which  we  are 
particularly  interested,  was  "  bounded  east  by  the  Post  or  Public 
Road  or  highway,  on  the  west  by  a  road  laid  out  through  the  said 
Common  Lands  called  the  Middle  Road,  on  the  sorxthwest  by  land 
then  of  Gilbert  C.  Willett  (now  belonging  to  John  Murray),  and 
northeast  by  another  road  laid  out  across  the  said  common  lands 
from  the  said  Post  Road  to  the  Bloomingdale  Road."  It  meas- 
ured 24  chains  30  links  along  the  Cross  Road  from  the  Post  Road 
to  the  Middle  Road;  15  chains  58  links  along  the  Middle  Road 
to  Murray's  land;  18  chains  26  links  along  Murray's  land  to  the 
Post  Road ;  and  9  chains  69  links  along  the  Post  Road  to  the  place 
of  beginning.    (Liber  66,  page  241.) 

Bridgen  having  failed  to  pay  the  debt,  McCormick  and  his 
co-trustees  sold  the  tract  north  of  the  Cross  Road  to  Isaac  Burr, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  tract  south  of  the  Cross  Road  to  James 
Quaekenbush  or  Quackenboss. 

The  western  part  of  the  southern  parcel,  which  includes  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street,  passed  from 
^McCormick  and  his  associates  by  conveyances  of  which  we  find 
no  rei^ord,  to  Abraham  Bates. 

On  June  11,  1805,  Abraham  Bates  conveyed  to  John  M.  Brad- 
]mr^t  and  Moses  Field,  druggists,  for  $11,450,  the  property 

"See  liber  66  of  deeds  at  page  241,  etc.;  also  Common  Coimeil  minutes 
for  1780  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1915,  pages  781,  816,  817. 
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"  bounded  in  front  on  the  Middle  Road,  containing  in  front  on- 
said  road  428  feet  3  inclies,  on  the  Cross  Eoad  662  feet,  on  the- 
southeasterly  line  272  feet  10  inches  adjoining  the  land  of  Mr. 
Quackenboss,  on  the  southwesterly  line  500  feet  adjoining  the- 
land  belonging  to  Mr.  Low,  containing  in  the  whole  by  estima- 
tion four  acres  and  three  quarters  more  or  less."  (Liber  72,  page- 
222.)    They  paid  part  cash  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  the  balance. 

On  May  24,  1809,  Bradhu.rst  and  Field  conveyed  the  same 
property  to  Joel  Post  .and  Jotham  Post,  also  druggists.  (Liber 
99,  page  515.)  The  consideration  Avas  $8,431  cash  and  the  as- 
sumption of  a  moi'tgage  of  $5,725. 

On  July  18,  1826,  Peter  Hawes,  John  B.  Lawrence  and  Alli- 
son Post,  Commissioners  of  Partition,  conveyed  to  Isaac  Burr  the- 
lot  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  Middle  Road  (428  feet  3 
inches),  on  the  northeast  by  the  Cross  Road  (662  feet)  on  the- 
southeast  by  lands  of  Mr.  Quackenboss  (272  feet  10  inches)  and 
on  the  southwest  by  land  of  Mr.  Low  (500  feet).  (Liber  206  of 
Deeds,  page  437.)  On  account  of  the  ownership,  the  intersection 
of  the  Middle  Road  and  the  Cross  Road  was  known  as  Biirr's 
Corners  (John  Randel's  description  of  early  roads  in  Valentine's- 
Manual  for  1864).  In  1847,  Peggy  Burr,  Mary  Burr  and  Sarah 
Burr  were  living  and  acquired  from  the  city  the  bed  of  the  Middle 
Road  adjacent  to  their  property.  (Liber  496,  page  275.)  And 
in  1848  they  similarly  acquired  the  adjacent  bed  of  the  Cross. 
Road,  then  designated  as  "  Low's  Lane."    (Liber  .501,  page  419.) 

We  will  not  pursue  the  ownership  history  further,  but  return 
now  to  earlier  events  of  another  nature. 

Revo  I  at  ion  ciry  TI  istoi  ij 

The  intersection  of  Fifth  avenue  and  42  d  street  is  peculiarly 
historic  ground  on  account  of  events  in  the  memorable  ^''ear  1776 
to  which  historians  have  given  little  attention.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  after  the  battle  of  Brooklyn  on  August  27,  1776, 
Washington  held  a  council  of  Avar  at  Avhich  it  Avas  decided  to 
evacuate  the  little  old  city.  The  tOAvn  then  lay  chiefly  beloAV  the 
latitude  of  the  present  City  Hall.  While  the  preliminary  prepa- 
rations for  evacuation  Avere  being  made,  and  on  September  15, 
1776,  the  British  attacked  the  island,  crossing  from  ISTewtown: 
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Creek  and  landing  in  Kip's  Bay  at  the  foot  of  o4th  street.  The 
Americans,  knowing  that  they  were  inadequately  prepared  to 
resist  the  enemy,  began  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  city.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  withdrawal,  after  the  American  troops  had  been 
shelled  from  their  shallow  trenches  along  the  shore  of  Kip's  Bay 
south  of  oith  street,  and  while  the  troops  which  had  been  in  the 
city  were  escaping  up  the  west  side  of  the  island  toward  the 
Bloomingdale  Eoad,  that  Washington,  riding  down  from  his 
headquarters,  which  still  stand  in  160th  street,"  appeared  on  the 
Cross  Eoad  at  what  is  now^  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street. 

The  association  of  Washington  with  the  site  under  considera- 
tion will  be  understood  from  the  following  details  of  the  move- 
ments of  that  day,  as  disclosed  in  part  by  a  military  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  troops,  and  in  part  by  other  contemporary  docu- 
ments. 

When  the  British  landed  at  Kip's  Bay,  the  green  Connecticut 
troops  under  Col.  Douglas,  unable  to  stay  in  their  trenches  along 
the  shore  south  of  34th  street,  retreated  to  the  Post  Road  and 
started  for  Harlem.  When  it  was  learned  that  Douglas'  brigade 
could  not  hold  their  ground,  Gen.  Parsons  was  ordered  to  despatch 
his  three  regiments  from  Corlear's  Hook  to  their  assistance.  They 
proceeded  up  the  Bowery  Road  and  Bloomingdale  Road  to  the 
forks  of  the  Post  Road  and  Bloomingdale  Road,  but  instead  of 
■turning  into  the  Post  Road,  they  continued  up  the  Bloomingdale 
Road.  When  Parsons  saw  this  mistake,  he  rode  to  the  head  of  his 
Ijrigade  and  turned  them  eastward  into  the  Cross  Road  before 
mentioned.  In  the  Cross  Road  he  also  found  G-en.  Fellows'  brig- 
ade marching  eastward.  Washington,  Putnam  and  others  Avere  on 
the  top  of  Inklenberg  near  or  on  the  site  of  the  present  Public 
Library.  Parsons  rode  up  to  Washington  and  was  told  to  bring 
Tip  his  brigade  as  fast  as  he  could.  Parsons  says  he  "  then  rode 
"by  the  side  of  the  brigade  to  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then 
heard  Gen.  Washington  call  out,  '  Take  the  walls !  '  and  imme- 
diately added,  '  Take  the  cornfield,'  a  cornfield  being  then  on  the 
right  adjoining  east  on  the  main  roadf  and  north  on  the  Cross 
Road."    Immediately  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  brigade, 

*  The  jNIorris  or  Jiimel  mansion,  to  which  he  had  moved  the  night  before, 
t  The  Post  Road. 
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stretched  along  the  Cross  Road  past  the  hill  on  which  Washington 
stood,  men  took  to  the  stone-fences  and  some  to  the  cornfield,  and 
fired  at  the  British  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  Post 
Road.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  preserve  the  semblance  of 
any  formation  and  after  a  short  stand  the  troops  gave  way.  Col. 
Tench  Tilghman,  aide-de-camp  of  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  dated  the  next  day,  says  of  Washington  that  "  he  laid  his 
cane  over  many  of  the  officers  who  shewed  their  men  the  example 
of  running."  Gen.  Heath  says  in  his  diary  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 15 :  "  Here  it  was,  as  fame  hath  said,  that  Gen.  Washing- 
ton threw  his  hat  on  the  ground  and  exclaimed,  '  Are  these  the 
men  with  which  I  am  to  defend  America !  '  "  Washington,  in  his 
letter  to  Congress,  dated  September  16,  denounced  the  conduct  of 
these  troops  as  disgraceful  and  dastardly."  But  while  both  doc- 
uments and  tradition  indicate  Washington's  passionate  mortifica- 
tion as  he  stood  on  Inklenberg  near  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street 
and  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  panic  which  ensued,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  panic  was  due  to  lack  of  "  preparedness."  The 
troops  were  green,  untrained  militia.  Many  of  their  officers  were 
untrained  and  did  not  work  in  coordination  with  each  other. 
They  had  no  fortifications  behind  which  to  make  a  stand.  And 
they  were  confronted  by  a  perfectly  equipped  and  perfectly 
trained  force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  supported  by  five  large 
warships  in  the  East  River,  the  very  sound  of  whose  guns,  said 
one  of  the  Americans,  seemed  to  lift  his  head  off.  Gen.  Heath 
in  his  diary  rather  excuses  the  troops  for  their  conduct.  Speak- 
ing of  Washington's  exclamation,  above  quoted.  Heath  adds: 
"  But  several  things  may  have  weight  here  —  the  wounds  re- 
ceived on  Long  Island  were  yet  bleeding,  and  the  officers,  if  not 
the  men,  knew  that  the  city  was  not  to  be  defended." 

At  any  rate,  after  making  a  brief  resistance,  the  Americans, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  were  routed.  Making  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation,  Washington  got  the  men  off  by  the  Cross  Road  to  the 
Bloomingdale  Road  and  thence  to  Harlem  Heights,  where  the 
next  day  and  later,  they  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

The  eminence  at  the  intersection  of  Fifth  avenue  and  42  d 
street,  therefore,  is  memorable  as  one  of  the  spots  on  which  it  is 
definitely  known  that  Washington  stood,  while  the  American  and 
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British  troops  were  actively  engaged  in  battle  beneath  his  eyes, 
and  we  also  know  definitely  that  British  and  American  troops 
contended  over  the  very  ground  at  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street. 
Inasmuch  as  this  was  the  only  attempt  made  that  day  to  with- 
stand the  British  advance, —  the  troops  below  having  withdrawn 
from  the  city  without  actually  encountering  the  enemy, —  the  ac- 
tion might  appropriately  be  denominated  the  Battle  of  Inlden- 
berg. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  after  this  struggle  between 
Americans  and  British  along  the  roads  and  over  the  farm-land  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  corner,  American  and  British  soldiers  and 
sailors  marched  in  friendly  association  over  this  same  battle- 
ground. That  significant  event  occurred  on  Thursday,  September 
30,  1909,  when  the  military  procession  of  the  great  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  marched  through  the  Court  of  Honor  at  Fifth  avenue 
and  42  d  street. 

During  the  Revolution,  Murray  Hill  was  used  as  an  alarm  sta- 
tion. In  a  British  order,  signed  by  Major  Edward  Williams  and 
dated  January  19,  1Y80,  in  the  phenomenal  winter  when  the  Hud- 
son river,  East  river  and  Upper  Bay  were  frozen  solid  and  when 
the  British  feared  an  attack  by  the  Americans,  it  was  provided 
that  in  case  the  Americans  advanced  from  the  north,  one,  two  or 
three  guns  should  be  fired  at  McGown's  Pass,  and  be  repeated  at 
the  37th  regiment  camp  near  the  5-mile  stone,  at  the  Heights  of 
"  Inklenberg,"  at  Bunker  Hill  (Grand  street  east  of  Broadway) 
and  Fort  George  (at  the  Battery). 

Modern  History 

Meanwhile,  this  intersection  had  become  notable  for  another 
event  connected  with  an  important  chapter  of  New  York  city's 
history,  namely,  the  erection  of  the  old  Croton  Aqueduct  Reser- 
voir which  for  so  many  years  was  a  conspicuous  and  distinctive 
landmark  of  that  region.  And  this  event  is  one  of  an  endless 
number  of  illustrations  which  might  be  given  showing  the  con- 
nection between  scenery  and  history.  The  same  physiographic 
fact  which  made  Inklenberg  a  sightly  eminence  from  the  scenic 
standpoint  gave  it  the  military  advantage  which  led  AVashington 
in  1776  to  endeavor  to  make  a  stand  there,  and  which  led  the 
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l)tiilders  of  the  Crotoii  Aqueduct  to  locate  one  of  their  reservoirs 
there  soon  after  the  citizens  voted  in  1835  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
new  water  supply.  The  Croton  water  was  admitted  to  this  reser- 
voir ■ —  described  as  "at  Murray  Hill  a  short  drive  from  the 
City," —  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  July  -i,  1812.  The  reser- 
voir was  built  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  Its  ponder- 
ous walls  sloping  inward  and  rising  to  the  height  of  the  second 
story  of  neighboring  buildings,  became  overgrown  with  vines  and 
formed  a  picturesque  and  unique  landmark  in  this  city  of  varied 
architecture. 

After  the  erection  of  the  reservoir,  the  remainder  of  the  block 
hounded  by  Fifth  avenue,  40th  street,  Sixth  avenue  and  42 d 
street,  became  known  as  Reservoir  Square. 

Eleven  years  after  the  dedication  of  the  reservoir,  and  on  July 

4,  1853,  a  World's  Fair  was  formally  opened  by  President  Pierce 
and  a  distinguished  company  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Reservoir 
Square.  Here,  among  other  events,  an  ovation  was  given  to  Cyrus 
W.  Field  on  the  occasion  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  first  At- 
lantic cable.    The  Crystal  Palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  October 

5,  1858. 

In  1884,  the  name  of  Reservoir  Square  was  changed  to  Bryant 
Park  in  honor  of  the  j)oet,  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

As  early  as  1893  the  site  was  suggested  for  a  new  building  for 
the  ISTew  York  Public  Library,  and  in  1897  the  Legislature  en- 
acted chapter  556  of  the  laws  of  that  year,  authorizing  the  city 
to  erect  a  building  for  this  purpose  within  the  legal  limits  of 
Bryant  Park  and  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Library  cor- 
poration for  its  occupation.  In  the  spring  of  1899  a  contract  was 
let  for  the  removal  of  the  reservoir,  but  the  process  of  demolition 
was  slow,  portions  of  the  old  Egyptian  walls  remaining  standing 
long  after  the  building  of  the  Library  had  begun.  Th-e  corner- 
stone of  the  Library  was  laid  on  IsTovember  10,  1902,  and  the 
completed  Library  was  dedicated  on  May  23,  1011.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  Li])rary  were  Carrere  &  Hastings. 

Since  that  time,  many  great  civic  processions  have  been  re- 
viewed at  this  point  by  the  chief  officials  of  the  city,  State  and 
Nation. 
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JIOCKAWAY  POINT  FORT  BEGU^I 

llic  IliiilfJiiuj  ()(  (I  Xeir  _L(i  11(1  marl: 

Oil  Saturdav,  Eebruarv  '6,  1917,  President  Wilson  announced 
to  Congress  that  he  had  recalled  lloii.  James  AV.  Gerard,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Imperial  German  Government  at 
Berlin,  and  had  directed  that  passjjorts  be  given  to  the  German 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Count  Johann  Ileinrich  von 
Bernstortt'.  The  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
was  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  events  involving  a  disregard  of 
American  rights  \ipon  the  high  seas. 

On  Februarv  9,  1917,  under  direction  of  engineers  of  the 
United  States  army,  150  men  broke  ground  for  a  new  fort  on 
liockaway  Point  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  city  of  IsTew  York. 
In  response  to  our  ^inquii-y,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  informed  us 
under  date  of  March  16,  1917,  that  no  official  name  had  been 
given  to  the  fort,  but  that  the  locality  was  referred  to  unofficially 
in  corres})ondence  as  Kockaway  Point.  Whatever  may  be  the 
history  which  the  future  holds  for  this  fort,  its  erection  creates 
a  new  landmark  of  historical  interest.  The  selection  of  the  site, 
it  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day,  was  the  result 
of  a  six  months'  survev  bv  the  government  authorities  in  a  search 
for  an  advantageous  point  for  a  battery  to  command  the  sea  ap- 
proach to  Xew  York  city.  At  present  a  warship  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  type  could  cruise  outside  the  range  of  the  Sandy  Hook 
armament  and  batter  Brooklyn  and  ISTew  York  at  will. 

The  work  on  Februaiy  9  Avas  begun  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Frank  Iv.  ITerkness  and  Ca])t.  J.  T.  Ardley  of  the  Fnited 
States  Army  Engineer  Corps. 

The  lieginning  of  this  new  fortification  was  attended  by  inter- 
esting transactions  in  the  Legislature. 

The  Federal  Government  had  negotiated  the  terms  of  purchase 
for  the  land  required  by  the  fort,  but  the  land  had  not  actually 
been  conveyed.  The  adjacent  land  under  water  belongs  to  the  city 
of  Xew  York,  and  its  use  is  necessary  to  the  fort.  On  February 
t)  Senator  Ogden  L.  ^lills  of  ?^ew  York  and  Assemblyman  John 
G.  Maloiie  of  All)any  by  request  introduced  in  their  respective 
chambers  a  bill  reading  as  follows: 
6 
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Section  1.  The  City  of  ISTew  York  is  hereby  authorized  to  cede 
or  grant  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  national,  govern- 
mental purposes,  any  land  or  lands  under  water,  island,  hammock, 
or  hassock,  in  Jamaica  bay  adjacent  to  the  upland  required  by 
the  United  States  on  the  westerly  end  of  Rockaway  JSTeck,  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  City  of  ISTew  York,  for  such  consideration  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Sinking  Tund  may,  in  its  discretion,  deem  proper. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  February  12  and  by  the  As- 
sembly February  13. 

On  February  9  bills  were  introduced  by  request  "  to  amend  the 
Greater  ISTew  York  Charter,  relative  to  selling  and  conveying  the 
right,  title  and  interest  of  the  City  of  ISTew  York  in  and  to  lands 
under  water  to  upland  owners  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens."  This  bill  proposed  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  to  approve  agreements  submitted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Docks  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  to  adjacent  upland 
owners  of  the  city  in  and  to  any  lands  imder  water  within  the 
limits  of  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  lying  outshore  of 
high  water  mark  and  inshore  of  any  bulkhead  line  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.'"'  This  bill  was  also  represented 
to  be  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  the  government  plans ;  but 
was  strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  exceeded  the  necessities 
of  the  fort  situation,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  alienation  of 
valuable  water  rights  by  the  city. 

The  bill  having  failed  to  pass,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  fort 
site  to  the  Federal  Government  having  been  delayed,  a  bill  was 
introduced  authorizing  the  taking  of  the  land  by  the  State  under 
its  power  of  eminent  domain  and  transferring  it  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  an  emergency  message  from  Governor  Whit- 
man, the  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  on  February 
21  and  was  immediately  signed  by  the  Governor.  It  became  chap- 
ter 13  of  the  Laws  of  1917.  As  soon  as  the  bill  was  signed,  Gov- 
ernor "Whitman  issued  the  following  order  to  Adjt.-Gen.  Louis  W. 
Stotesbury,  State  Engineer  Frank  M.  Williams,  and  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  who,  under  the 
new  law,  comprise  a  permanent  commission  to  condemn  private 
lands  needed  for  the  public  defense : 

"  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  13  of  the  laws  of  1917. 
you  are  hereby  directed  to  acquire  such  land  as  is  desired  by  the 
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Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  public  defense  at  Rock- 
avvay  Beacli,  County  of  Queens,  in  the  City  of  jSTew  York." 

As  soon  as  this  had  been  issued  the  Governor  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Secretary  of  War  ISTewton  D.  Baker : 

"  The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War, 

"  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
has  passed,  and  I  have  this  day  approved,  an  act  to  amend  the 
State  law  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  State  for  pur- 
poses of  public  defense.  This  act  gives  me  power,  after  certain 
provisions  have  been  complied  with,  to  convey  title  of  land,  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  defense,  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Immediately  upon  approving  the  act,  and  pursuant  to  its 
provisions,  I  directed  the  commission  created  by  the  act,  consist- 
ing of  the  Adjutant  General,  the  State  Engineer,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works,  to  acquire  such  land  as  is  desired  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  defense  in 
llockaway  Beach,  County  of  Queens,  in  the  City  of  IsTew  York. 

Charles  S.  Whitman".^'' 

AVork  on  the  fort  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  on  Saturday,  March 
3,  1917,  two  six-inch  guns  were  mounted  and  searchlights  with  a 
range  of  five  miles  were  installed.  Ammunition  had  already  ar- 
rived, and  preparations  were  going  forward  actively  for  the 
mounting  of  more  guns  in  the  near  future. 

J^EW  YORK  CITY  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Results  of  Explorations  in  1916 

During  the  year  1916,  a  small  group  of  archaeologists,  among 
the  leaders  of  whom  are  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  a  member 
of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  W.  L.  Calver,  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  -  John  Ward  Duiismore,  the  historical  painter, 
continued  their  exploration  of  historical  sites  on  Manhattan 
Island  which  have  not  yet  been  occupied  by  modern  buildings. 
To  Mr.  Bolton  we  are  indebted  for  the  description,  given  on  pages 
16-1-172,  of  excavations  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part: 
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The  Dyckman  Farm-House 

The  year  1916  opened  with  iuterestiBg  possibilities.  The  re- 
pair of  the  Dyckman  fann-hoiise  at  Broadway  and  204th  street, 
was  proceeding  and  this  afforded  an  opportunity  for  search  in  the 
soil  around  the  building.  There  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
position  of  the  old  well,  and  a  party  was  therefore  organized  to 
dig  behind  the  house  and  endeavor  to  locate  it.  As  it  happened 
they  missed  it  by  a  few  feet,  but  found  the  rich  soil  filled  with  the 
debris  of  past  occupancy  of  the  place.  They  struck  a  place  near 
the  kitchen  door  where  there  had  been  a  little  pathway  paved  with 
Colonial  bricks,  and  on  either  side  were  abundant  remains  of 
household  jnaterials,  bones,  broken  crocks  and  china,  nails  and 
ironwork.  They  found  a  good  Colonial  shoe-buckle,  a  Gleorge  II 
half-penny,  and  a  Spanish  silver  coin  of  Carolus  IV.  Among  a 
lot  of  material  brought  out  from  behind  the  plastering  of  parti- 
tions, they  recovered  a  nearly  complete  cup  and  saucer  of  early 
English  ware  and  some  scraps  of  porcelain  of  good  quality;  also 
a  bullet  mould  and  an  old  skate.  The  workmen  employed  in  grad- 
ing the  grounds  Avere  instructed  to  keep  every  object  found,  so 
that  a  large  quantity  of  broken  china  and  earthenware  was  recov- 
ered, sundry  iron  work  of  tlie  farm,  such  as  trace  chains,  a  plow 
share  and  among  other  finds,  a  small  cannon  ball,  a  grapeshot,  and 
a  few  bullets.  Quite  a  handful  of  coins  came  to  light  ranging  in 
dates  to  modern  times.  All  these  objects  were  turned  in  to  the 
museum  of  the  building,  forming  ,an  interesting  group,  directly 
connected  with  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  old  dwelling 
has  passed. 

The  reconstruction  of  parts  of  the  old  building  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  utilizing  some  of  the  iron  work  found  in  the  near-by 
camp,  and  such  objects  as  hinges  and  latches  were  restored  to 
domestic  use  after  their  long  burial  of  140  years.  (See  ])lates 
11-15.) 

The  party  also  contributed  the  bricks  taken  out  of  the  bake- 
oven  in  the  British  Camps  which  were  utilized  by  Mr.  A.  11. 
Welch,  the  architect,  in  repair  of  the  chiuiueys  and  the  hearths  in 
the  kitchens. 

This  work  led  to  the  plan  for  reconstructing,  out  of  available 
materials,  one  of  the  military  dug-out  huts,  which  Dr.  Bashford 
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Dean  suggested  would  add  to  the  interest  of  Dyckman  house  park. 
(See  plate  12.) 

Mr.  A.  M.  Welch,  having  asked  Mr.  Bolton  to  undertake  this 
work,  with  Dr.  Dean's  request  he  marked  and  removed  all  the 
stones  and  bricks  composing  the  fireplace  in  Hut  J^o.  34,*  on  line 
of  203d  street  and  aboiit  150  feet  west  of  Seaman  avenue,  which 
was  opened  in  1915.  These  were  re-erected  on  April  21,  1916, 
under  Mr.  Bolton's  supervision,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
order  and  place,  set  in  cement  and  liacked  l)y  stonework  set  by 
Andy  McC'onuell  of  Ayi'shire.  The  arch  Avas  made  of  hand-hewn 
oak  beams  brought  from  an  old  Long  Island  barn  of  1740.  Pot- 
hooks of  Hut  34  were  hung  in  place.  The  upper  part  of  the  chim- 
ney was  biiilt  with  stones  from  the  fireplaces  in  huts  contigiious 
to  Xo.  34,  especially  selected  for  suitable  shape.  For  this  pur- 
pose and  to  construct  the  side  walls  of  the  hut,  they  dug  out  and 
dismantled  the  fireplaces  in  Huts  36  and  37  and  took  the  stones 
of  Hut  S  and  also  of  Hut  "  A."  While  takiug  out  the  latter 
the  explorers  found  a  store  of  pewter  buttons  in  a  little  pocket  by 
the  fire-place  containing  twelve  specimens  of  the  52d  Foot.  They 
also  took  out  tlie  floor-ston(>s  in  the  Apothecary's  hut,  opened  in 
1916,  for  use  in  tlio  flooriug.  In  buildiug  tlie  side  walls  they 
inserted  here  and  there  an  old  brick  froui  the  hut-sites  and  some 
of  the  bottoms  of  the  glass  bottles  so  frequently  found  in  the  huts. 

Later  they  dug  into  several  hut  floors  and  took  up  stones  and  ^ 
l)ricks  which  had  formed  part  of  the  surface  and  transported  these 
to  the  reconstructed  hut,  Avhich  is  paved  over,  and  the  door-step  is 
the  actual  stone  stc])  of  Hut  34  from  Avhicli  tlu^  fireplace  was 
transferred.  Tlie  work  of  construction  was  carried  out  by  John 
Harden,  Ji-.,  and  he  and  JMierisch  did  the  ccarpentei'  work  person- 
nlly.  showing  gi'ont  intei-est  in  the  details. 

The  chimney  was  extended  n]i  to  ii  height  of  ten  feet,  and  ahove 
ground  field  bouldei's  were  used,  ])i('kf'd  out  of  those  forming  fire- 
places in  other  huts,  notably  Hut  S  "  find  also  Xo.  30  in  the 
M'rios.  Tlic  tlii(>  is  c;i])1)(m1  with  a  7iatnr;il  shd)  of  n!itiv(>  rock  found 
III"  Sciiiniin  ;i\'cnue  ;nul  207tli  street  near  the  spot  wliei'e  Indian 
dou  br.rials  wei'e  discoA'ered.    The  chimney  drew  very  well. 

■"■  This  and  foUowinir  Init  iiiimbor  rofcr  to  dpsiajnatioiis  on  tlic  landmark  maps 
on  wtiifli  the  cxidoi-crs  koi>|i  tlicir  i-ccnvds. 
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The  lumber  for  the  roof  framing  and  front  was  part  of  the  an- 
cient barn  on  Long  Island  which  was  said  to  have  been  bnilt  about 
1740  and  was  brought  over  to  be  used  in  reconstruction  of  the 
Dyckman  dwelling.  They  used  this  lumber  just  as  it  came  to 
hand,  as  it  may  be  assumed  was  done  in  the  original  huts,  mor- 
tising the  joints,  and  using  old  forged  nails  on  all  visible  work. 
The  windows,  sashes  and  doors  were  made  of  lumber  brought 
from  an  old  dwelling  at  ITackensack,  and  the  roof  sheathing  from 
another  old  dwelling,  leaving  the  old  paint  and  color  as  found. 
The  rafters  and  log  covering  are  chestnut  logs  obtained  from  a 
sawmill  in  Morrisania  and  are  not  ancient.  The  roof  was  made 
water-tight  by  using  sheet  rubberoid  under  the  logs. 

Out  of  the  old  lumber  Mierisch  made  a  table,  a  bunk,  and  two 
seats.  Hinges  dug  up  in  the  camp  were  used,  the  party  having 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  two  in  a  hut  site  while  the  work  was 
going  on.  An  old  hasp  found  in  the  Dyckman  yard  was  used  for 
the  door. 

Two  pot-hooks  from  Hut  34  were  used  over  the  fireplace  and 
a  bar  was  hung  on  them  to  support  short  hooks  found  in  other 
huts.  On  the  hearth  are  two  25-lb.  bar  shot,  as  fire-dogs,  one  of 
which  came  from  the  Simpson  Collection  and  was  found  at  Fort 
George.  The  other  was  discovered  in  the  fireplace  of  Hut  35, 
which  was  next  to  the  removed  fireplace  of  ISTo.  34.  In  the  same 
hut  were  found  two  iron  rings  which  had  formed  part  of  a 
"  maul,"  and  these  were  fitted  on  to  a  new  wooden  head  and  shaft 
by  John  Harden,  Jr.,  who  also  fixed  u])  a  wooden  tub  with  three 
old  barrel  hoops  from  the  Camp.  Mr.  W.  L.  Calver  fitted  a 
handle  to  one  of  the  bill-hooks  foimd  there,  and  Harden  shafted 
a  little  axe-head  found  at  the  Arden  Street  camp  site.  One  of  the 
old  bayonets  found  at  the  ISTagel  house  (213th  street)  was  hung 
up  and  a  tallow-candle  placed  in  the  socket.  Another  tallow-dip 
was  fitted  into  one  of  the  whole  rum-bottles  from  the  camp. 

On  Sunday,  June  4,  1916.  Mi:  Dunsmore  brought  a  slip  of 
English  ivy,  which  came  from  George  Washington's  home  at  Mt. 
Vernon.    This  was  planted  at  the  rear  of  the  hut,  by  the  chimney. 

Outside  the  hut  a  platforiu  was  laid  of  old  bricks  and  flat  stones 
from  the  Camp,  and  at  one  corner  was  set  a  pile  of  solid  shot  - — 
30  in  number  —  which  are  part  of  those  found  May  14,  1915,  at 
Fort  Independence.    The  to])  shot  is  a  hollow  liomb  in  which  an 
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iron  hook  is  set.  The  whole  pile  is  cemented  together,  and  there 
is  a  concrete  block  below  the  surface. 

Three  horseshoes  are  nailed  over  the  lintel.  Two  came  from 
the  Camp  and  one  from  Fort  George  —  all  of  the  ReA^olntionary 
Period.  On  the  shelf  are  placed  a  qnantity  of  the  ice-creepers 
found  in  the  several  hnt-sites  in  the  camp,  bnllets,  molten  lead, 
buckles,  fragments  of  weapons,  pipes,  pipe-clay,  bottles,  bowls, 
buttons,  tools,  nails,  straps  and  other  iron  work. 

Tlie  Jumel  Mansion 

The  Curator  of  the  Jumel  or  Morris  mansion,  also  called  Wash- 
ington's Headquarters,  in  160th  street,  Mr.  William  H.  kShelton, 
and  Mr.  Bolton,  had  often  discussed  the  details  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  old  building  and  had  theorized  upon  the  location  of  the 
kitchen.  The  largest  space  in  the  basement  under  the  dining-room 
had  no  fireplace  visible.  There  is  a  large  open  hearth  in  the 
southwest  space,  which  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  laundry, 
and  by  some  this  place  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Shelton  had  an  architect  measure  the  basement  and  prepare 
a  plan  for  his  new  book,  "  The  Jumel  Mansion."  In  discussing 
this  plan  it  seemed  possible  that  the  original  kitchen  fireplace 
must  have  been  located  under  the  dining-room  fireplace  and  flue, 
^fr.  Bolton  and  ]\I  i-.  Shelton  went  together  to  the  place  and  re- 
moved a  work  bench  set  along  the  wall,  thereby  disclosing  a  small 
hole  in  the  wall  leading  into  some  space  behind.  They  opened 
this  by  breaking  out  some  bricks  and  finally  could  look  inside, 
when  they  saw  the  old  fireplace  complete  and  could  also  see  the 
mouth  of  n  bake-oven  at  the  south  side.  They  then  stripped  the 
])laster  off  tbc  wall  and  disclosed  the  ai'ch  and  the  beam  for  the 
mantel-lioard.  The  fire])lace  had  been  disused  and  the  archway 
filled  in  with  brick,  apparently  because  the  haunch  of  the  arch 
near  the  oven  had  failed  at  some  time.  The  bake-oven  had  pro- 
jected out  i]ito  the  kitchen.  It  has  been  cut  off  and  the  wall  re- 
])laced  flush  Avith  the  face  of  the  fireplace.  This  interesting  situa- 
tion led  to  further  inquiries.  The  rotten  wooden  flooring  of  mod- 
ern material  Avas  removoil  in  order  to  find  the  original  floor  level. 
In  so  doing  it  Avas  found  that  the  space  beloAv  Avas  filled  Avith 
material  Avhich  evidently  had  bin-n  bi'on.gbt  in  frdin  outside  to  fill 
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tlie  original  space  below  the  floor.  Tlie  space  liad  been  plastered 
with  old  mortar,  leaving  a  space  about  a  foot  below  the  floor 
boards.  The  material  filled  in  was  found  to  be  rich  in  fragments 
of  broken  china  and  other  household  rubbish,  and  Mr.  Calver 
identified  some  of  it  as  old  material.  Workers  were  therefore 
called  in,  and  permission  having  been  received  to  rip  up  the  old 
floor,  all  the  soil  below  was  sifted.  The  laundry  floor  was  re- 
moved with  ver}-  similar  results,  which  were  abundant  and 
interesting.  Much  of  the  china  was  old  English  cream-ware  and 
pottery  of  1800—1830,  and  the  explorers  secured  so  much  of  some 
Longport  and  other  plates,  cups  and  bowls  that  bv  careful  restora- 
tion they  were  enabled  to  put  them  on  exhibition  in  completed 
form.  They  found  more  thimbles  than  could  ha^'e  been  imagined 
to  have  been  lost  in  a  century,  with  pins  and  needles  in  a  ball  of 
silk,  scissors,  knives,  forks,  pewter  and  modern  spoons,  broken 
glasses,  bottles,  bones,  l^ullets,  marliles,  buckles  and  piles  of  broken 
bricks. 

The  coins  included  George  II  and  George  III  half-pennies,  a 
fine  George  III  penny,  a  Connecticut  cent  of  1787  and  IT.  S. 
coins  of  dates  from  1818  to  1870.  The  buttons  were  of  all  kinds 
and  periods,  the  most  interesting  being  an  ornamental  gold-faced 
button  such  as  was  used  hx  officers  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

In  preparntion  for  a  redecoration  of  the  Guard  Room.  Avhich 
was  undertaken  l)y  Mr.  Bolton,  it  was  observed  that  some  sort  of 
paneling  was  traceal)]e  under  the  wall  covering  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  room.  This  space  corresponded  to  the  off-set  or 
furring  in  the  main  hallway  Avhich  had  sometimes  been  surmised 
to  enclose  a  one-time  (imaginary)  stairway.  An  examination 
showed  that  canvas  had  been  pasted  over  woodwork,  and  Avhen  this 
was  pulled  away,  two  closet  doors  were  disclosed,  neatly  paneled 
flush  with  the  wall  surface,  and  extending  above  the  skirting  board 
nearly  to  the  ceiling.  One  ])anel  being  broken  and  nailed  up,  it 
was  removed,  when  a  space  within  became  visiltle  cori'pspondiiig 
to  the  furred  space  in  the  hall. 

T"]ion  removal  of  the  doors  which  were  nailed  in  ])lace  with  wire 
nails,  Mr.  Shelton  and  Mr.  Bolton  found  there  were  two  closets 
one  above  the  other.  The  hinges  of  the  doors  had  been  removed 
but  the  chiseled  recesses  gave  their  size  and  their  shape,  which 
was  the  old-fashioned  angle-strap.    The  only  object  in  the  spaces 
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was  au  old  galvanized  iron  flue.  This  was  removed  and  the  closets 
cleaned  of  cobwebs.  They  were  refitted  with  shelves  of  an  old 
closet  secured  by  John  Harden,  Jr.  The  door  of  the  lower  closet 
had  l)een  fitted  with  several  locks  from  time  to  time  and  had  foiir 
Ivpyholes.  Hinges  Avere  made  to  fit  the  spaces  and  an  old-time 
lock  provided.  The  closets  were  then  utilized  to  exhibit  objects 
found  in  the  Jumel  Mansion  kitchen  and  laundry.    (See  plate  17.) 

Garden  Site  Near  Fort  George 

In  May  and  June,  1916,  Mr.  Bolton  explored  an  abandoned 
garden  at  Audubon  avenue  and  192d  street,  close  to  the  site  of 
Fort  George.  This  ground  had  for  many  years  been  under  culti- 
vation as  a  truck  garden  and  celery  bed.  It  was  in  its  area  that 
Hotfman,  the  gardener,  found  the  bronze  belt  plate  of  the  Anspach 
Regiment,  which  is  now  at  the  Washington's  Headquarters  col- 
lection. Mr.  Calver  had  frequently  found  military  buttons  on  the 
.surface,  but  no  excavation  had  been  possible  till  1916,  when  Mr. 
Bolton  and  his  colleagues  sank  several  holes  in  various  parts  of 
the  area,  part  of  the  garden  being  already  biiilt  over  with  apart- 
ment houses.  The  explorers  foimd  about  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  of  rich  black  soil  lying  on  the  white  clay  bed  of  the  old  marsh 
or  ]X)nd  which  once  existed  here.  The  bed  slightly  shelved  down 
southwards,  and  near  the  upper  part  they  found  a  thin  layer  of 
wood  ashes  and  do])ris  lying  on  the  clay,  which  it  had  discolored 
in  places.  This  debris  had  the  appearance  of  being  waste  ma- 
terials thrown  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  marsh  and  there  were 
some  flat  stones  lying  together  at  a  place  at  which  they  found  the 
most  objects.  In  the  course  of  two  days  sifting  they  took  out  a 
number  of  ])lain  and  numbered  buttons,  both  British  and  Hessian, 
two  Imllets,  two  gunflints,  one  lead  wrapper  for  a  flint,  fragments 
of  W.  G.  pipes,  of  cream-ware,  delft-ware  and  porcelain,  table 
•ilass  and  a  small  scrap  of  colored  (Stiegel?)  glass,  two  pocket 
knixcs,  numerous  forged  nails  and  spikes,  a  twisted  chain,  horse- 
shoe, hoops  and  canteens,  all  much  decayed.  Of  British  buttons 
thei'e  were  the  HSth.  40th,  44th,  5Yth,  63d  (a  fine  speimen  of  this 
rare  corps  buttons)  and  76th  Regiments.  Later  explorations 
brought  out  buttons  of  the  4th  and  28th  Begiments,  Avith  others 
of  the  44tli  and  .■')7tli  not  in  good  condition  ;  also  n  slecA'c  link 
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button,  a  large  square  plain  waist  belt  plate,  bullets,  musket-flints, 
and  the  customary  debris  of  bones  and  ashes.  The  exploration 
was  continued  on  several  succeeding  week-ends,  and  further  ob- 
jects were  found  all  of  which  lay  in  the  rich  soil  just  above  the 
clay  which  had  formed  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  marsh.  !N^earlv 
all  the  buttons  and  all  the  iron  work  were  much  decayed.  Sundry 
shoe  and  belt  buckles  were  found,  one  of  which  had  been  enameled. 
Among  a  number  of  military  buttons  one  of  the  65th ^British  was 
discovered  on  JSTovember  12,  1916.  There  was  a  barrel  hoop  lying- 
flat  on  the  marsh  bottom  in  one  place  as  if  it  had  formed  part  of 
a  bucket  thrown  in  the  water.  An  afternoon's  work  produced 
fourteen  buttons,  mostly  poor  specimens  of  Hessian  or  English. 
Mr.  Dunsmore  reported  on  these,  one  of  lY,  one  of  28th,  three  of 
44th,  one  of  57th,  two  Hessian,  one  gaiter  button,  one  tin.  two 
small  round  stones,  size  of  buttons,  one  sleeve-link,  and  later  one 
of  65th,  and  other  specimens  of  44th  and  57th  and  j)\nhi  Hessian, 
one  with  ciTp-shaped  top.  One  fragment  had  part  of  a  curious 
shaped  crown.  One  brass  belt  hook  had  letters  P.  S.  engraved 
upon  its  face.  A  large  brass  shoe  buckle  was  coated  with  black 
enamel  which  in  parts  was  still  adhering.  The  reverse  of  the 
P.  S.  hook  plate  was  found  having  four  rivets.  A  large  brass 
belt-adjuster  was  also  found. 

Discovery  of  a  C oimterfeiter' s  ^Yorl^• 

After  the  dedication  of  the  Dyckman  House  to  public  park  pur- 
poses on  July  11,  1916,  and  the  completion  of  the  Avork  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  restoration  of  the  military  hut  in  the  park,  Mr. 
Bolton's  party  recommenced  work  on  the  Hut  Camp  Site  near 
Seaman  and  Prescott  avenues  and  started  an  excavation  Sunday, 
July  16,  1916,  in  the  small  space  between  the  rear  of  the  fire- 
place of  Hut  "  Y  "  and  the  edge  of  the  large  excavated  space  they 
had  called  "  Z  "  or  ~So.  26.  They  dug  down  al)Out  five  feet  to  a 
blackened  floor  level,  where  they  soon  found  signs  (if  one-time  mili- 
tary occupation,  in  the  form  of  buttons  of  the  l7th  Foot  Regi- 
ment, two  specimens  being  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
one  having  the  original  bright  lustre  on  its  pewter  face,  i^ear 
some  leaden  bullets  they  found  -a  good  bullet-mould  lying  wide 
open,  and  near  by  was  a  half  bullet  and  some  little  scraps  of  lead 
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cut  with  a  knife  ready  for  tlie  melting  cup.    This  led  to  a  curious 
and  interesting  discovery.    A  quantity  of  small  molten  fragments 
of  pewter  lay  on  the  floor,  most  of  Avhich  had  the  appearance  of 
drops  spilt  from  the  melting  ladle  or  from  the  mould.  Among 
these  was  a  flat  disc  of  the  same  metal  which,  upon  cleaning, 
turned  out  to  he  a  counterfeit  Spanish  dollar.    Evidently  the 
metal  worker  in  the  hut  was  engaged  in  melting  processes  and  in 
]iarticular  in  melting  pewter  for  the  reproduction  of  this  coin.  A 
search  in  Shannon's  Mamial  of  the  year  1868  disclosed  several 
references  to  such  practices  during  the  War  of  Independence,  the 
temptation  towards  the  production  of  spurious  coins  heing  strong 
at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  conditions  probably.  On 
April  1,  17S2,  one  Timothy  Brooke  was  confined  in  the  Provost 
Jail  in  Xew  York  for  passing  "  bad  dollars  "  on  Long  Island. 
On  January  IS,  1783,  the  Royal  Gazette  reported     we  are  in- 
formed that  a  numl)er  of  Spanish  Milled  Dollars  have  lately  been 
fabricated  in  the  City  and  that  two  men,  sus])ccted  of  being  the 
perpetrators  were  confined  at  the  Provost  last  Tuesday."   On  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1783,  tliere  were  among  other  prisoners  in  that  jail, 
Joseph  Hay  don  and  l^athan  Ilorton,  charged  witli  counterfeiting, 
doubtless  the  two  men  referred  to.    They  were  l)r()ught  to  trial  on 
Pebruary  12th  before  a  Court  "  l^farshal,''  ovei'  which  Brigadier 
General  Clark  presided,  and  were  honoraljly  acquitted.  From 
the  character  of  the  tribunal  it  might  seem  that  the  men  were 
not  civil  but  military  prisoners,  and  if  so  may  have  been  soldiers 
from  the  Hut  Cam.])  on  the  Dyckman  farm.    Unless  Mr.  Bolton's 
find  was  being  melted  up  to  form  bullets,  which  he  considers 
imlikely,  it  is  inferred  that  the  bullet-mouldei',  owner  of  the  but- 
tons found,  Avas  secretly  engaged  in  casting  i)ewter  into  good 
looking  but  worthless  Spanish  Dollars,  when  his  occupation  was 
so  hastily  interrupted  that  he  left  one  of  the  incriminating  speci- 
mens lying  on  the  floor  and  ih'opjjed  liis  buUet-mouhl  in  his  hasty 
flight.     (See  ])late  3.").) 

In  a  later  cxpl{)ration  of  the  old  camp  area  at  Fort  George,  in 
the  vacant  lot  on  tbe  southwest  corner  of  192d  Street  and  Audubon 
Avenue,  another  counterpart  of  a  S]:)anish  coin  about  size  of  an 
American  quarter  and  evidently  made  of  similar  material  was 
found,  thus  indicating  that  such  spurious  coins  were  used  or  made 
by  the  soldiery. 
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British  Military  IFor/vS  at  liiclimond,  8taten  Island 

In  October,  1910,  Mr.  Bolton  and  associates,  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Calver,  John  Ward  Dnnsinore,  O.  T.  Earck  and  II.  Hopkins, 
explored  some  British  military  works  at  Richmond,  S.  I.  These 
works  are  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  south  of  the  ruined 
Latourette  farm  dwelling  and  barn,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
southwest  of  old  Richmond  toAvn  and  church. 

There  is  a  rectangular  redoubt  on  the  summit,  about  66  feet 
square,  having  ver}'  well  defined  eral:>ankments,  thickly  overgrown 
with  iinderbrush  and  trees.  A  ditch  on  the  south  side  extends  to 
the  rear  of  the  fort  on  the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  bank 
across  it,  and  the  deep  hollow  beyond  has  the  appearance  of  a  cess- 
pit or  Soldier's  !N^ecessary,"  having  a  numl^er  of  stones  on  the 
sides  with  other  large  blocks  fallen  in  to  the  bottom.  Here  were 
found  old  forged  nails  showing  the  presence  of  a  Avooden  con- 
struction over  the  pit. 

The  ramparts  on  the  north  side  are  broken  by  an  opening, 
probably  the  original  entrance  to  the  comparatively  level  field 
extending  towards  the  Latourette  farm. 

Inside  the  redoubt  an  effort  was  ninde  to  locate  a  guard-house 
in  a  hollow  space  but  with  limited  tools  nothing  was  found.  Back 
of  the  fort  were  traces  of  a  small  stone  building,  and  in  rich  earth 
there  were  found  a  number  of  familiar  fragmeuts  of  china,  forged 
nails,  scraps  of  sheet  iron,  etc.,  indicating  an  officers'  cess-pit. 

Searching  over  the  sloping  hillside  uortlieast  of  the  fort,  the 
explorers  found  traces  of  hut  sites,  and  in  one  place  some  rich 
soil  with  a  plain  })ewter  Imtton  having  an  iron  shank  which  was 
evidently  British  and  military  in  character,  fragments  of  bone, 
oyster  shells,  china  and  pottery.  Several  promising  looking  stone 
walls  offer  further  o]i]iortu.nity  for  examination.  The  works  are 
so  well  preserved  that  with  some  little  attention  they  might  be 
made  a  very  attractive  local  object  of  interest,  and  would  be  Avorth 
a  careful  survey  and  ])lanning  for  record. 

Towards  the  Latourette  farm  the  ground  lias  a  slight  declivity 
and  there  are  quite  extensive  rifle  pits,  cut  in  zig-zag  fashion 
across  the  edge  of  the  slopes.  These  would  be  worth  measuring 
as  they  are  unusual  Avorks  to  find  so  Avell  preserved  at  this  late 
date. 
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Siihtcciij  Sliip  Discovered 

On  April  17,  IDKi,  Dr.  Edward  Haguiiiau  Hall,  Secretary  of 
tlic  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  at  the 
request  of  the  contractors  who  are  hiiildiiig  the  new  subway  in 
Greenwich  street,  assisted  them  in  the  excavation  of  a  ship  which 
they  found  aliout  20  feet  below  the  street  level  at  the  intersection 
of  Dey  and  GreenAvich  streets.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  retain- 
ing in  place  the  tiinber  work  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  sub- 
way tunnel,  it  proved  to  be  impracticable  to  excavate  the  whole 
of  the  vessel.  Over  half  the  breadth  of  the  forward  jDart  of  the 
port  side  was  exposed,  showing  l)y  its  curves,  proportions  and 
construction  the  type  of  vessel  and  her  probable  size.  As  her 
widest  half-breadth  measurement  was  eight  feet,  her  beam  was 
evidently  aboiit  sixteen  feet,  and,  judging  from  plans  of  old  ships 
of  her  type,  her  length  over  all  must  have  been  about  three  times 
lier  beam,  or  al)ont  -1-S  or  50  feet  over  all.  She  had  a  full,  blunt 
bow,  verv  nmch  of  the  Dutch  tyjjc,  and  a  very  flat  bottom.  Her 
ribs  did  not  join  the  keel,  but  began  at  a  considerable  distance 
each  side  from  the  keel,  the  interval  between  the  lower  ends  of 
opposite  ril)s  being  spanned  by  stout  cleats  or  transverse  timbers. 
As  might  be  imagined  from  her  size,  she  was  a  sailing  vessel,  the 
step  for  one  mast  being  uncovered  in  the  excavation.  Whether 
she  had  two  nuists  was  not  apparent.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
was  found  a  mass  of  wood  ashes,  a  cannon  ball,  some  meat  bones, 
a  few  pieces  of  broken  china  (apparently  Dutch),  and  a  few  other 
objects,  but  no  mark  or  object  on  or  in  the  part  uncovered  gave 
any  clue  to  her  name  or  exact  date.  The  timbers  and  woodwork 
Avere  fastened  together  with  Avooden  pegs,  and  Av^ere  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation ;  any  iron-work  Avhich  may  have  been 
used  in  her  construction  had  completely  disintegrated. 

Popular  imagination  built  up  about  the  discovery  all  sorts  of 
legends  Avhich  found  their  Avay  into  the  neAvspapers.  One  of  the 
most  picturescjuo  Avas  to  the  efFect  that  she  Avas  Adriaen  Block's 
"  Tiger,"  AA'hich  Avas  burned  someAvhere  in  'New  Xetherland  in 
1G14  (See  our  Annual  Report  for  191-1-,  pp.  478-480).  Of 
course  it  is  not  knoAvn  just  Avhere  the  Tiger  Avns  burned  and  there 
Avas  no  authority  for  such  a  statement.  The  facts  of  the  case,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  learned,  are  as  folloAvs:    Greemvich  street 
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was  originally  the  water-front,  the  blocks  west  of  the  street  being 
made  land.  By  1763,  the  block  between  Dey  and  Cortlandt  streets 
had  been  filled  in  for  a  distance  of  about  150  feet  west  of  Green- 
wich street  and  by  1767  the  adjacent  block  on  the  north  between 
Dey  and  Fulton  streets,  had  been  extended.  The  outer  wharf 
from  Cortlandt  to  T'ulton  streets  was  then,  in  1767,  called  the 
King's  Wharf,  and  through  it,  on  the  line  of  Dey  street,  was  a 
slip  leading  in  to  Greenwich  street.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
slip  was  an  Arsenal  of  military  stores,  and  on  the  north  side,  in 
the  block  now  bounded  by  Greenwich,  Dey,  Fulton,  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  there  was  a  considerable  redoiibt  as  shown  by  the 
British  Headquarters  Map.  The  Dey  street  slip  was  still  open 
through  the  King's  wharf  during  the  Eevolution,  l)ut  at  its  inner 
end  was  gradually  filling  up  with  sand,  and  Hill's  map,  surveyed 
in  1782,  shows  the  slip  filled  up  for  about  half  the  distance  from 
Greenwich  to  Washington  streets.  Immediately  after  the  war, 
the  Common  Council  took  measures  for  filling  up  the  slip  farther. 
On  July  21,  1781,  It  being  represented  to  the  Board  that  a 
Breast  Work  across  the  Slip  at  Dey  Street  is  necessary,  &  as  those 
at  the  Old  &  Beekman's  Slips  are  directed  to  be  done  at  the  Cor- 
poration Expence,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Board  will  also  provide 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  that  at  Dey's  Slip."  On  August  26, 
1784,  the  Board  approved  Jacob  Garribrantse's  account  "for 
making  a  Bulkhead  across  Deys  Slip,"  amounting  to  £16:11:1. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  Sept.  1,  Henry  E.  Lutterloli, 
Andrew  Lott  and  Henry  Sheaf  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  the  water- 
lot  fronting  Dey  street,  extending  75  feet  along  the  shore  and 
200  feet  into  the  river,  but  it  was  refused,  and  the  area  was  thus 
retained  by  the  city  for  that  part  of  Dey  street.  The  grant  asked 
for  was  a  highly  desirable  one,  as  it  was  "  near  the  Bear  Market." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  vessel  was  sunk  at 
the  place  where  she  was  found  prior  to  the  filling  up  of  the  inner 
end  of  Dey-slip  as  indicated  on  the  map  of  1782.  But  the  date 
can  be  set  considerably  back  of  1782  by  another  criterion.  Tlie 
vessel  was  filled  and  covered,  not  with  artificial  filling,  but  sand 
drifted  in  from  the  river.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  she  sank 
when  the  water  at  Greenwich  and  Dey  streets  was  naturally  deej) 
enough  to  float  her;  and  that  she  was  buried  in  natural  drift-sand. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  which  would  have 
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allowed  a  loaded  vessel  of  tliat  size  to  be  moored  at  the  site  where 
she  was  found  could  not  have  existed  after  about  the  year  1767. 
How  much  earlier  than  that  she  Avas  sunk,  and  how  many  years 
before  she  Avas  .Nunk  she  was  l)uilt  are  purely  matters  of  conjecture. 

InternationaJ  Amenities  Concerning  Revolutionary  Belies 

In  1916,  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  a  member  of  our  Board 
of  Trustees,  reprinted  with  extra  illustrations  and  in  handsomely 
boiind  form,  his  contribution  to  our  Annual  Report  for  1915 
Avhich  occupied  pages  347-501  of  that  volume  and  Avas  entitled 
'■  Military  Camj)  Life  on  Upper  Manhattan  Island  and  Adjacent 
Mainland  During  the  American  Revolution."  The  extra-illus- 
trated edition  is  a  book  of  214  pages  entitled  "  Relics  of  the  Revo- 
lution: The  Story  of  the  DiscoA^ery  of  the  Buried  Remains  of 
Military  Life  in  Forts  and  Camps  on  Manhattan  Island."  It  is 
dedicated  "  To  my  felloAV  laborers  William  L.  Calver,  John  Ward 
Dunsmore,  Edward  Hagaman  Ilall."  The  intensely  interesting 
character  of  the  researches  described  by  Mr.  Bolton  will  appear 
by  reference  to  our  Report  for  1915. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society,  held 
February  28,  1016,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger  moved,  in  the  terms 
quoted  hereafter,  that  copies  of  this  book  be  presented  to  the 
British  regiments  Avhich  Avere  in  America  during  the  W^ar  of 
Independence  and  Avhich  have  maintained  their  organization  since 
tlien.  and  ^Ir.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman  offered  personally  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  gift.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  His  Excel- 
lenrT  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  w^e  secured  the 
folloAving  list  of  "  British  regiments  which  served  in  America 
during  the  AVar  of  Independence."  Avith  their  addresses: 


16th  Queens  Lancers   Canterbury,  Eng. 

I7th  Lancers   Canterbury,  Eng. 

Duke  of  CoruAvall's  Light  Infantry   Exeter,  Eng. 

Hampshire  Regiment    Exeter,  Eng. 

Dorsetshire  Regiment    Exeter,  Eng. 

Wiltshire  Regiment   Exeter,  Eng. 

Royal  Scots  Fusiliers   Hamilton,  Eng. 

Coldstream  Guards    Hounslow,  Eng. 

Scots  Guards    HounsloAV,  Eng. 
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East  Kent  liegiment   Houiislow,  Eng. 

Royal  Fusiliers,  City  of  London  Regiment .  .  Hounslow,  Eng. 

East  Surrey  Regiment,  31st  Foot   Hounslow,  Eng. 

East  Surrey  Regiment,  70tli  Foot   Hounslow,  Eng. 

Royal  Sussex  Regiment   Hounslow,  Eng. 

Middlesex  Regiment    Hounslow,  Eng. 

Lincolnshire  Regiment    Lichfield,  Eng. 

Leicestershire  Regiment    Lichfield,  Eng. 

South  Staffordshire  Regiment   Lichfi'eld,  Eng. 

Nottinghamshire  and  Derhyshire  Regiment .  Lichfield,  Eng. 

North  Staffordshire  Regiment   Lichfield,  Eng. 

Grenadier  Guards    London,  S.W.,  Eng. 

King's  Own  Royal  Lancashire  Regiment .  .  .  Preston,  Eng. 

King's  Liverpool  Regiment   Preston,  Eng. 

Lancashire  Fusiliers    Preston,  Eng. 

Border  Regiment,  34th  Foot   Preston,  Eng. 

Border  Regiment,  55th  Foot   Preston,  Eng. 

Royal  iSTorth  Lancashire  Regiment   Preston,  Eng. 

Manchester  Regiment    Preston,  Eng. 

King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry   Shrewshury,  Eng. 

Cheshire  Regiment   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

South  AVales  Borderers   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

South  Lancashire  Regiment   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

Welsh  Regiment   Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

jSTorfolk  Regiment   Warley,  Eng. 

Bedfordshire  Regiment   W^arley,  Eng. 

Essex  Regiment   Warley,  Eng. 

Oxfordshire  &  Buckinghamshire  Light  In- 
fantry   Warwick,  Eng. 

Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment   Warwick,  Eng. 

Gloucester  Regiment   Warwick,  Eng. 

Worcester  Regiment    W^arwick,  Eng. 

Royal  Berkshire  Regiment   Warwick,  Eng. 

King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps   Winchester,  Eng., 

Northumberland  Fusiliers   York,  Eng. 

West  Yorkshire  Regiment   York,  Eng. 

East  Yorkshire  Regiment   York,  Eng. 

Yorkshire  Regiment    York,  Eng. 

West  Riding  Regiment   York,  Eng. 

York  and  Lancaster  Regiment   York,  Eng. 

Royal  Irish  Regiment   Cork,  Ireland 

Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers   Dublin,  Ireland 

Caraeronians,  Scottish  Rifles   Hamilton,  Scotland- 
Royal  Highlanders   Perth,  Scotland 
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A  copy  of  the  book  was  sent  to  "  The  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Kecords  "  of  each  regiment,  reading  after  the  following  form: 

ISiew  York,  July  15,  19 IG. 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Kecords, 
16th  Queen's  Lancers, 

Canterbury,  England. 

Dear  Sir: 

With  the  approval  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  received 
through  the  kind  offices  of  His  Excellency  the  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  American  Scenic 
and  Histoi'ic  Preservation  Society  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to 
you  under  another  cover  and  to  beg  you  to  accept  for  your  regi- 
.mental  library  a  copy  of  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton's  recently 
published  book  entitled  "  Relics  of  the  Revolution." 

This  book  embodies  the  results  of  excavations  on  military 
camp-sites  in  the  City  of  Xew  York  conducted  by  Mr.  Bolton  (a 
Trustee  of  this  Society)  and  his  colleagues  during  the  past  15 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  many  evidences  of  British  occujoa- 
tion  during  the  years  1776-1783  have  been  brought  to  light. 
While  these  excavations  have  been  going  on,  occasional  corre- 
spondence with  representatives  of  some  of  the  regiments  which 
have  preserved  a  continuous  organization  since  those  early  days 
has  disclosed  'a  great  interest  on  their  part  and  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  their  interest  might  be  shared  by  their  comrades  of 
other  regiments.  Consequently,  on  February  28  last,  our  Board 
of  Trustees  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  That  as  a  token  of  international  friendship,  the 
Society  present  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bolton's  book  entitled  '  Relics  of  the 
Revolution  '  to  each  British  regiment  which  was  encamped  on 
Manhattan  Island  during  the  War  for  Independence  and  which 
still  maintains  its  existence,  with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that 
the  ties  of  amity  between  the  two  countries  which  have  been 
imbroken  for  over  a  century  may  always  remain  so." 

We  have  been  gratified  to  notice,  in  the  correspondence  which 
has  led  up  to  the  sending  of  this  book,  fresh  proof,  if  it  were 
needed,  that  our  English  cousins  entertain,  as  we  do,  warm  senti- 
ments of  pride  in  our  common  heritage  of  relationship  and  his- 
tory; and  if,  perchance,  this  book  recalls  a  period  of  temporary 
estrangement,  we  trust  that  your  memories,  like  ours,  will  dwell 
rather  on  the  longer  periods  before  and  after  the  events  alluded 
to  in  the  book,  during  which,  as  children  of  the  same  blood,  Ave 
have  developed  the  glorious  traditions  of  lilierty  which  mean  so 
much  to  the  world  to-day  and  as  leaders  in  which  our  two  peoples 
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must  always  stand  forth  pre-eminent  among  the  nations  of  the 
•earth. 

With  renewed  assurances  of  our  cordial  sentiments,  I  remain, 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Tours  very  truly, 

George  Fkedeeick  Kiji^z 
President. 

Edwakd  Hagaman  Hall 
Secretary. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  receipt  of  the  book  contained  many 
graceful  expressions  of  international  sentiment,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  typical: 

Lieut.  Col.  Cooke  of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment :  "  Far  from 
recalling  a  period  of  temporary  estrangement,  such  thought  on 
your  part  and  that  of  Mr.  Bridgman  will  tend  to  foster  pride  in 
the  glorious  traditions  of  our  common  race." 

Col.  E.  L.  Robinson  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers :  The  book 
is  most  interesting  and  we  shall  value  it  both  for  itself  and  for 
your  kind  thought  in  sending  it  to  us." 

Col.  W.  Graydon  Carter,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Records  of  Dis- 
trict No.  9  :  "As  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Records  of  the  ISTorfolk, 
Bedfordshire  and  Essex  Regiments  —  I  beg  to  thank  you  and 
your  Board  of  Trustees  on  behalf  of  these  three  Regiments,  not 
only  for  your  kindness  and  generosity  in  presenting  to  each  Regi- 
ment a  copy  of  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton's  book  '  Relics  of 
the  Revolution,'  but  also  more  especially  for  the  expressions  of 
good  will  conveyed  in  their  Resolution  of  the  26th  of  February 
last,  which  sentiments  are  heartily  reciprocated.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  by  our  Overseas  Cousins  from  all  parts  of  the 
World  where  the  English  race  has  settled  down  —  and  even  by 
native-born  Britons  who  have  lived  much  abroad  —  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  are  undemonstrative  and  inclined  to 
hide  their  real  feelings  behind  a  veil  of  apparent  indifference. 
'  The  stone  walls  of  England '  was  the  expression  used  by  an 
Australian  who  is  fighting  in  one  of  the  Bedford  Battalions,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  in  our  quiet  way,  we  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  American  ISTation  and  feel  a  kind  of 
family  pride  in  its  prosperity  and  destiny.    The  kind  thought 
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which  iDroiu})ted  jouv  Society's  generous  gift  and  the  sympathetic 
letter  which  you  have  addressed  to  me,  coming  as  they  do  at  a 
time  when  the  three  Regiments  concerned  are  engaged  in  a  war 
which  has  for  its  primary  object  the  upholding  of  those  traditions 
and  princi})les  of  liberty  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  the 
American  and  British  peoples,  Avill  be  valued  by  all  ranks  as  a 
further  proof  of  American  goodwill  and  sympathy." 

Captain  G.  Fitz  Gerald,  xissistant  I^ecord  Officer  of  the  same 
regiments,  writes:  "  As  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these 
three  regiments  for  many  years,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Bridgman's  generosity  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  these  regiments,  as  I  have  often  noticed  that  the 
men  look  upon  America  as  a  sort  of  England  beyond  the  seas 
Avhere  indeed  many  of  them  have  relations.  As  these  three  regi- 
ments are  composed  of  good  English  stock,  their  opinions  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  —  at  any  rate  of  those  who  really  count  in  times  of 
trouble  and  whose  decision  on  vital  questions  of  policy  is  decisive." 

Brevet  Colonel  A.  W.  H.  Tripp  of  the  King's  Liverpool  Regi- 
ment :  "  Believe  me,  the  King's  Regiment  fully  reciprocates  your 
expressions  of  the  friendship  which  exists  and  has  existed  for  so 
long  a  period  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
British  Empire  and  thank  you  for  the  kindly  thought  and  token 
of  your  country's  amity." 

Brevet  Colonel  W.  II.  Duffin  of  the  King's  Own  Royal  Lan- 
caster Reii'iment :  "  I  need  hardly  add,  on  behalf  of  mv  Recji- 
ment,  that  the  sentiments  which  prompted  your  Society  to  send 
such  an  interesting  record  of  the  period  1776-1783  will  be 
heartily  reciprocated  by  all  ranks  of  the  King's  Own  Royal 
Lancaster  Regiment,  at  this  great  crisis  in  the  History  of  Our 
Empire." 

Colonel  Harry  Cooper,  commanding  District  jSTo.  3,  including 
six  regiments:  "We  British  soldiers  arc  very  much  indebted  to 
you  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  for  many  details  connected 
with  service  in  Korth  America  during  the  18th  Century.  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  novel  (Lionel  Lincoln)  refers  frequently  to  the 
4-7th  Regiment,  l«t  Battalion  Loyal  Xorth  Lancashire  Regiment ; 
Parkman's  numerous  works  on  jSTorth  America  are  full  of  interest- 
ing details  relative  to  British  Military  Service  at  the  time  of 
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formation  of  our  ISTorth  American  Colonies  and  their  subsequent 
development.  For  my  own  part  as  an  old  officer  of  the  47th  Foot 
who  commenced  his  soldiering  in  Upper  Canada  and  who  has 
many  good  friends  in  the  United  States,  I  hope  you  will  permit 
me  to  convey  to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  Bridgman,  my  very 
best  thanks  for  their  handsome  gift." 

Col.  Henry  Streatfield  of  the  First  or  Grenadier  Guards :  "  I 
am  most  grateful  to  you  and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  for  Mr.  Bolton's  admirable  book,  which  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  send  me.  It  will  be  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  Regiment  under  my  command,  and  will  form  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  Historical  Records.  In  these  days 
it  is  more  than  gratifying  to  feel  the  closeness  of  the  ties  Avhich 
bind  us,  the  First  or  Grenadier  Guards,  the  composite  detachment 
of  which  fought  at  Brandywine  and  Guildford  Court,  to  the  gal- 
lant troops  who  then  opposed  us.  I  feel  sure  that  H.  R.  H.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  will  welcome  this 
act  of  courtesy  on  your  part." 

FIELD  TRIPS  AROUND  NEW  YORK 

In  October,  1916,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Atkins, 
Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  arranged  and 
conducted  two  field  trips  of  the  Department  of  Geography  of  that 
institution. 

On  October  7,  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  conducted  a  party 
of  about  350  members  of  the  Institute  on  an  excursion  to  Bear 
Mountain  Park.  The  pilgrims  went  on  one  of  the  Hudson  River 
Day  Line  steamers.  On  the  way  up  the  river,  they  were  gathered 
in  the  observation  parlor  of  the  steamboat  and  addressed  by  the 
Leader  (the  Secretary  of  this  Society)  and  by  Prof.  John  Mickel- 
borough  who  explained  the  geological  history  of  the  Palisades  iind 
the  lower  LIudson  and  recounted  some  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  human  history  of  the  valley.  At  luncheon  in  Bear  Mountain 
Inn,  the  Leader  made  a  brief  address  concerning  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park,  the  generous  gifts  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  and 
others,  and  the  constructive  work  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
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Coniiiiission.  After  luncheon  a  walking  party  was  taken  to  the 
site  of  Fort  ]\Iontgoniery  abont  a  mile  north  of  the  Inn  and  shown 
the  old  fortifications  which  are  now  being  restored  by  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park  Commission. 

On  October  28,  a  similar  party  assembled  at  Frannces  Tavern, 
at  Broad  and  Pearl  streets  at  9.-15  a.  m.,  and  were  taken  over  the 
following  itinerary:  Throngh  Broad  and  Beaver  streets  to  Bowl- 
ing Green;  thence  by  subway  to  110th  street  and  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine;  thence  by  subway  to  157th  street  station 
and  Washington's  Headquarters  in  160th  Street;  and  thence  by 
subway  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park  and  the  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion. 
The  tri]i  was  preceded  by  an  address  at  Fraunces  Tavern  and 
others  at  the  various  sto])])ing  places  along  the  route,  generally  by 
the  Leader,  the  Secretary  of  this  Society.  At  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  the  pilgrims  were  received  by  the  Verger 
and  Dean's  Vicar  and  enjoyed  a  particularly  impressive  and 
profitable  hour.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  Close,  they 
were  met  l)y  the  late  Verger,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Barnard,  in  his  offi- 
cial gown,  and  conducted  through  the  new  Synod  Hall  and  around 
the  grou])  of  Cathedi'al  buildings.  Then  they  assembled  in  the 
Crossing  of  the  Cathedral,  where  the  Rev.  E.  Briggs  Xash,  Dean's 
Vicar,  in  his  canonicals,  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome  and 
offered  a  few  short  prayers.  Mr.  Barnard  spoke  from  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Choir,  describing  the  building  of  the  Cathedral; 
and  Dr.  j\Iiles  FarroAV  played  the  great  organ.  After  the  Verger 
had  ushered  out  the  Dean's  Vicar,  he  returned  and  conducted 
the  visitors  through  the  Seven  Chapels  of  Tongues. 

The  value  of  such  field-trips  in  acquainting  the  ])articipants 
with  natural  facts  and  historical  events  was  plainly  evident  on 
these  two  occasions.  The  members  of  the  parties  Avere  cultured 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  had  traveled  a*l)road,  but  who  for 
the  first  time  on  these  field-day  trips  saw  certain  nota1)le  featui'es 
of  their  own  state  and  certain  historical  landmarks  in  theii-  own 
city.  Innumerable  expressions  of  interest  and  delight  and  inqui- 
ries when  similar  trips  would  be  held  gave  amyjle  testimony  to  the 
value  of  this  form  of  combined  educational  and  recreational  work. 
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PUBLICATION^  OF  COMMON"  COTOCIL  MIN^UTES 

In  our  Annual  Keports  for  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915  and  1916, 
we  have  printed  in  full  the  first  two  manuscript  volumes  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Isew  York  since 
the  Revolution.  We  do  not  give  a  further  instalment  of  these 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable  records  in  the  present  Report 
for  the  reason  that  the  City  itself  has  now  undertaken  the  publi- 
cation of  these  hitherto  unpublished  archives. 

The  relation  which  these  records  bear  to  the  whole  series  of 
minutes  of  the  municipal  government  of  ISTew  Amsterdam  and 
New  York  may  be  judged  from  the  following  facts:  The  minutes 
of  the  Dutch  Period,  from  1633  to_  1674,  have  been  printed  by  the 
city  in  seven  volumes,  entitled  "  The  Records  of  N^ew  Amsterdam 
from  1653  to  1674  Anno  Domini."  The  minutes  of  the  English 
Period,  from  1675  to  1776,  are  comprised  in  seven  manuscript 
volumes  numbered  from  1  to  8,  both  incliisive,  which  have  been 
published  by  the  city  in  eight  volumes,  entitled  "  Minutes  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1675-1776."  There 
are  no  known  records  during  the  British  military  regime  from 
1776  to  1783.  The  Minutes  from  1784  to  1831  are  comprised  in 
sixty-eight  manuscript  volumes  in  the  City  Clerk's  office,  num- 
bered consecutively  with  those  of  the  English  Period  from  8  to  75, 
both  inclusive.  Of  the  foregoing,  volumes  8  and  9,  covering  the 
period  from  February  10,  1784,  to  August  20,  1790,  are  printed 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  this  Society  for  1912-1916.  Volumes 
10  to  75,  both  inclusive,  have  not  been  printed.  There  are  imper- 
fectly copied  duplicates  of  volumes  8  to  54,  inclusive,  in  the  ofiice 
of  the  Librarian  of  the  City  Clerk,  but  no  duplicates  of  volumes 
55  to  75.  Since  1831  the  transactions  of  the  City  Government 
have  been  printed  >  regularly  by  the  city  excejit  in  1871. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  records  from  1784  to  1831, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  volumes  8  and  9  above  mentioned, 
have  never  been  printed,  represent  a  period  of  extraordinary  his- 
torical and  civic  interest.  The  transactions  of  the  city  govern- 
ment in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution  contain 
many  allusions  to  sufferings  and  losses  sustained  and  patriotic  ser- 
vices rendered  during  the  war,  of  which  there  is  no  other  known 
record.    But  while  these  archives  are  more  or  less  retrospective, 
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tliey  are  more  especially  forward-looking.  Tlie  period  which  they 
cover  was  the  Period  of  Kecoustruction  of  New  York  city,  after 
the  devastation  due  to  the  great  fire  of  1776  and  to  occupation  by 
the  British.  During  this  reconstruction  period  municipal  im- 
provements of  a  fundamental  character  and  of  very  great  import- 
ance were  undertaken.  This  period  includes  the  laying  out  of  a 
great  many  streets,  the  granting  of  a  great  many  titles  to  land  and 
land  under  water,  and  other  transactions  which  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  physical  development  of  the  city,  and  the  influe:ice 
of  which  is  felt  to  the  present  day.  There  is  hardly  a  week  in 
the  course  of  the  year  in  which  the  municipal  authorities  do  not 
have  occasion  to  consult  these  old  records  in  connection  with  pres- 
ent transactions,  involving  large  sums  of  money  or  extensive  jirop- 
erty  rights ;  and  lack  of  printed  copies  of  such  records  has  cost  the- 
city  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  research  by  paid  attor- 
neys whose  ser^■icos  would  have  been  lessened  greatly  if  printed 
and  properly  indexed  copies  of  the  minutes  had  been  at  their  ser- 
vice. As  a  single  instance  of  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the 
want  of  such  printed  copies,  Ave  may  cite  the  statement  made  on 
November  15,  1916,  by  Comptroller  William  A.  Prendergast  that 
the  city  had  been  obliged  to  write  off  $1,900,000  of  taxes  and  as- 
sessments which  had  been  erroneously  levied  by  the  city  for  lack 
of  information  a])out  pro]iei'ty  lines,  which  information  could  have 
been  had  if  the  minutes  has  l)een  published. 

Since  the  live  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany  on  March  29.  1911, 
wliicli  (losti'oved  priceless  historical  manuscripts,  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  has  been  urging  tlie 
printing  of  the  unpublished  Minutes  from  l7S-t  to  1831 ;  and  with 
a  view  to  placing  at  least  a  portion  of  them  beyond  danger,  wliile 
the  City  Government  was  delilierating  on  the  publication  of  tliciii 
nil,  the  Society  has  printed  the  five  installments  before  meutioiicil. 
During  the  past  year,  we  are  happy  to  report,  the  city  has  takc^ri 
11))  t]iis  work  in  an  ample  and  dignified  way.  On  June  20,  1916, 
Mayor  Mitehel  addressed  the  following  letter  to  tlie  Board  of 
Aldermen : 
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City  of  jSTew  Yoek 
Office  of  the  Mayor 

June  20,  1916. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Alclerjnen: 

Gentlemen.—  I  hereby  respectfully  request  an  authorization  of 
$15,000  special  revenue  bonds  to  meet  the  cost  of  printing  the 
manuscript  Minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  City  from^ 
February  10,  1784,  to  May  9,  1831. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  importance  of  hav-l 
ing  these  documents  printed,  not  only  to  insure  their  preservation, 
but  to  make  them  accessible  both  on  account  of  their  historical 
interest  and  for  legal  purposes,  such  as  street-opening  matters  and 
land  titles.  They  constitute  the  most  important  unpublished  doc- 
imients  in  the  possession  of  the  City  and  the  only  records  of  the 
Common  Council  which  remain  imprinted. 

In  1897  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Period,  extending  from  1653 
to  167-1,  were  edited  and  published  in  seven  volumes  under  the 
•direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  William  L.  Strong. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  James  Grant  Wilson,  Isaac 
Townsend  Smith,  Edward  F.  De  Lancey  and  William  L.  Stone. 
In  1895  the  City  made  an  appropriation  of  $7,000  to  pay  the 
■expense  of  editorial  service  and  printing. 

The  records  of  the  English  Period  (1675-1776)  were  published 
in  1905  iinder  the  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of  members 
■of  the  ISTew  York  Historical  Society  appointed  by  Mayor  Low  in 
1902.  The  members  of  this  committee  were  Professor  Herbert 
L.  Osgood,  Chairman;  Frederic  W.  Jackson,  Robert  H.  Kelby 
.and  Hiram  Smith.  An  appropriation  of  $7,000  was  also  made  at 
this  time  to  cover  the  cost  of  editing  and  printing. 

No  records  Avhatever  have  been  preserved  for  the  Revolutionary 
Period,  1776  to  1784. 

Beginning  with  1831,  these  proceedings  have  been  published 
regularly;  but  for  the  period  1784  to  1831  the  Minutes  of  the 
Common  Council  are  still  in  manuscript,  and  as  you  are  well 
■aware,  are  kept  in  the  City  Clerk's  office. 

Historical  societies  and  individuals  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  valuable  public  records  of  the  City  have  long  urged  that 
these  Minutes  be  printed.  Certain  individuals  are  now  proposing 
to  publish  them  in  part,  with  the  hope  of  making  a  profit  out  of 
the  undertaking.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  unfortimate,  for 
they  should  be  printed  in  full  with  all  possible  accuracy  and  care. 
Their  publication  should  not  be  made  a  commercial  matter  in  any 
sense,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost 
might  be  returned  to  the  City  if  the  volumes  were  sold  at  a  rea- 
:sonable  price. 
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Fortunately  fov  the  City,  the  services  of  a  professor  of  history 
in  one  of  the  public  high  schools  will  he  available  for  this  work 
ivithout  additional  expense.  This  gentleman's  studies  have  made 
ibim  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manuscript  volumes  which  it  is- 
proposed  to  i)ublish.  My  inquiries  indicate  that  he  is  admirably 
tittetl  by  training  and  scholarship  to  be  entrusted  with  the  im- 
portant and  difficult  task  of  editing  and  publishing  these  records, 
it  is  my  intention  also,  if  agreeable  to  your  Honorable  Board,  to. 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  supervise  the  work  of  editing 
.lud  publishing  and  to  aid  in  seciiring  private  subscriptions  to  the 
printed  volumes.  As  members  of  this  committee,  I  propose  to 
Appoint,  in  addition  to  representatives  of  the  J^oard  of  Aldermen,  ■ 
representatives  of  the  leading  historical  societies  and  educational 
institutions  of  the  City.  This,  I  am  confident,  will  meet  with  gen- 
eral ap])roval  and  will  insure  a  satisfactory  result  with  a  minimum 
of  expense. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  in  advance  just  what  the  expense- 
will  be,  but  estimates  which  I  have  caused  to  be  made  indicate 
that  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  should  carry  the  work  far  toward 
completion.  Approximately  twenty-five  volumes  will  be  required. 
The  publication  of  the  records  of  the  Dutch  and  English  Periods 
eost  about  $1,000  per  volume.  kSince  our  plan  is  to  have  as  much 
of  the  work  as  possible  done  by  those  already  in  the  employ  of  the 
City  without  additional  compensation,  I  hope  that  $15,000  will 
be  suflicient  to  cover  all  expenses. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Pukroy  Mitchkl,  Mayor. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  referred  the  Mayor's  message  to  the- 
Committee  on  Finance,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Francis 
P.  Kenney,  William  P.  Kenneally,  John  Diemer,  F.  II.  kSteven- 
son,  Samuel  J.  Burden,  Charles  P.  Cole,  Robert  L.  Moran,  -Mi- 
chael f^taploton  and  Francis  P.  Bent,  who  held  a  hearing  in  the 
City  Hall  on  June  26,  19 IG.  At  this  hearing  Mr.  Paul  C.  Wil- 
son, one  of  the  ^Mayor's  Secretaries ;  Hon.  Victor  II.  Paltsits,  for- 
merly State  Historian  and  present  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  of  the 
Xew  York  Public  l^ibrary;  Dr.  C.  V.  Williamson,  Librarian  of 
the  MuHici])al  Reference  Library;  L.  X.  Futter,  Esq.,  of  the  I>a\v 
Department  of  the  City;  and  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue. 
The  recommendation  was  favoral)ly  considered  by  the  Finance. 
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Committee  wlio  are  deserving  of  much  credit  for  their  sympa- 
thetic cooperation. 

On  Jime  27,  1916,  the  Finance  Committee  made  the  following 
report : 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  was  referred  on  June  20, 
1916,  the  annexed  message  from  the  Mayor  requesting  an  issue  of 
Special  Revenue  Bonds,  $15,000,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the 
manuscript  minutes  of  the  Common  Council  from  February  10, 
1784,  to  May  9,  1831,  respectfully  reports  that,  having  examined 
the  subject  they  agree  with  the  Mayor,  as  this  is  a  most  important 
work,  and  believe  that  all  work  and  expenditure  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Mayor.  It  therefore  recommends  that  the 
accompanying  resolution  be  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  subdivision  8 
of  section  188  of  the  Greater  ISTew  York  Charter,  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  author- 
ize the  Comptroller  to  issue  Special  Revenue  Bonds  to  the  amomit 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  the  proceeds  whereof  to  be 
used  by  the  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  manuscript 
minutes  of  the  Common  Council  from  February  10,  1784  to  May 
9,  1831. 

All  obligations  contracted  for  hereunder  to  be  incurred  on  or 
before  December  31,  1916. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men July  7,  i916,  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  July  20.  On  July 
27,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  adopted  the  follow- 
ing reolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men on  July  7,  1916,  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  on  July  20, 
1916,  requesting  an  issue  of  special  revenue  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  used 
by  the  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  manuscript  minutes 
of  the  Common  Council  from  February  10,  1784  to  May  9,  1831, 
all  obligations  contracted  for  hereunder  to  be  incurred  on  or  before 
December  31,  1916,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  concurred  in  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  means  therefor,  the  Comptroller  be  and  is  hereby 
iiuthorized,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  8  of  section 
188  of  the  Greater  ISTew  York  Charter,  to  issue  special  revenue 
bonds  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  redeemable  from  the  tax  levy  of  the 
year  succeeding  the  year  of  their  issue ;  the  expenditure  of  the 
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funds  herein  authorized  to  he  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Board 
of  Cit_y  Record,  subject  to  the  certification  of  such  expenditure  by 
a  eonnnittee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  provided  that  no  sets  of 
the  minutes,  the  publication  of  which  is  provided  for  herein,  shall 
be  distributed  free  to  any  individual,  society  or  corporation  other 
than  such  departments  of  the  C'ity  as  require  them  and  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

On  August  8,  1916,  ]\Iayor  Mitchel  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  selected  l^o  advise  concerning 
and  supervise  the  publication  of  the  minutes : 

City  of  'Nmv  Yoek 
Ottice  of  the  Mayok 

August  8,  1916 

Dear  Sir : 

At  my  request,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  on 
July  27th,  made  availalile  $15,000,  special  revenue  bonds,  for 
printing  and  publishing  the  only  unprinted  manuscript  minutes  of 
the  Common  Council  of  this  City,  for  the  period  1784-1831. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  have  this  work  proceed  under  the  auspices 
of  an  Honorary  and  a  Publication  Committee.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  members  of  these  committees  from  all  editorial  and  business 
details  I  am  also  designating  an  editor  and  a  secretary. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Publication  Committee.  For  your  information  a  general  state- 
ment concerning  the  publication  of  these  minutes  is  enclosed. 

N  Yours  very  truly, 

JoHJr  PUKKOT  MlTClFEL, 

Mayor. 

The  major  part  of  the  general  statement  enclosed  by  the  Mayor 
with  the  foregoing  letter  is  a  repetition  of  his  message  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  heretofore  quoted  in  full.  It  concludes,  how- 
ever, as  follows: 

"  While  it  is  my  wish  to  have  the  work  done  as  inexpensively  as 
possible,  I  also  desire  that  it  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
the  approval  of  everyone  interested.  I  am  therefore  appointing 
two  advisory  committees  —  an  Honorary  Committee  and  a  Pub- 
lication Committee  —  to  be  assisted  by  an  editor  and  a  secretary. 

"  After  consultation  with  gentlemen  who  have  consented  to 
serve  on  the  Publication  Committee  I  have  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  assign  to  this  editorial  position  Mr.  A.  E. 
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Peterson,  Instructor  in  History,  Evander  Cliilds  High  Scliool. 
Mr.  Peterson's  studies  have  made  him  thoroug-hly  familiar  with 
the  manuscript  volumes  which  it  is  proposed  to  puhlish..  My  in- 
quiries indicate  that  he  is  admirably  fitted  by  training  and  scholar- 
ship to  be  entrusted  with  this  important  and  difficult  task  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Publication  Committee  which  will 
have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Honorary  Committee."' 

The  gentlemen  accepting  the  Mayor's  invitation  and  constitut- 
ing the  Honorary  iConimittee  and  Publication  'Committee  are  as 
follows :  • 

HOI\OKAEY  COMMITTEE 

John  B.  Pine,  L.  H.  D.,  lawyer,  editor,  Clerk  of  Columbia 
University,  ex-member  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  ISTew 
York,  etc.,  Chairman. 

Frank  B.  Bigelow,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Society  Library. 

Hon.  Llenry  H.  Curran,  City  Magistrate. 

Hon.  James  P.  Davenport,  Assistant  Special  Deputy  Eegister 
of  ]^ew  York  County. 

Edgar  Dawson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science  at  Hunter  'College. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  LL.D.,  lawyer.  President  of  the  Metro- 
politan "Museum  of  Art,  President  of  the  xirt  Commission  of  the 
City  of  'New  York,  etc. 

E.  T.  LI.  Halsey,  bankei*,  author,  and  specialist  in  old  J^ew 
York  history. 

Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librariaii  of  the  J^ew  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Hon.  Francis  P.  Keuney,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Hon.  George  McAneny,  formerly  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen. 

1.  ]S[.  Phelps  Stokes,  architect,  author  of  "  The  Iconography  of 
Manhattan  Island,"  specialist  in  old  ISlew  York  history. 

Hon.  William  G.  Willcox,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

C 

PUBLICATIOSr  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  of  the  'New 
York  Public  Library,  former  State  Historian,  Chairman. 
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Marsliiill  S.  Bro^^^l,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
at  Xew  York  University. 

Edward  Ilagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  I).,  Secretary  of  tlic  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  . 

Hon.  Lamar  Hardv,  Corporation  Counsel  of  tlic  Citv  of  J^ew 
^'ork. 

Austin  Baxter  Keep,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  at  tlie  College 
of  the  City  of  Isew  York. 

Herbert  L.  Osgood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Plistory  at  Columbia 
University. 

Hon.  William  A.  Prendergast,  'Comptroller  of  the  'Citv  of  ISTew 
Y'ork. 

Paul  C.  ^^'ilson,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Mayor. 

SECEETAliY 

'C  C.  Williamson,  Ph.D.,  Librarian  of  the  Municipal  Reference 
Library. 

EDITOR 

A.  Everett  Peterson,  Ph.D.,  head  of  the  Department  of  Llistory 
of  the  Evaudcr  Childs  High  School. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  original  authorization  of  $15,000  for 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  Committee  prepared  careful  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  printing  all  of  the  unpublished  manuscript 
volumes,  08  in  nmnber,  and  calculated  that  the  whole  Avork  could 
be  done  in  the  Committee  had  $45,000  at  its  command.  Appreciat- 
ing the  importance  of  the  work  in  hand,  the  municipal  authorities 
voted  to  transfer  to  this  work  $30,000  of  unused  balances  in  other 
funds,  thus,  with  the  original  aiithorizatiou,  completing  the  needed 
-$45,000.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Board  of  Estimate  also 
extended  beyond  December  31,  1910,  the  time  within  which  the 
obligations  for  the  work  Avere  required  to  be  contracted. 

The  Committee  has  therefore  contracted,  through  the  Super- 
visor of  the-  City  Record,  with  the  Martin  B.  Brown  Printing  and 
Binding  Co.,  for  the  printing  of  the  minutes.  The  books  Avill  be 
printed  on  Library  Record  paper,  containing  100  per  cent  rag  stock 
yielding  not  over  2  per  cent  ash.  It  is  estimated  that  the  08 
volumes  of  manuscript  will  make  about  21  volumes  of  about  750 
pages  each.    Probably  an  additional  volume  will  be  required  for 
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the  index.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  sets  will  he  printed,  and  the 
'Committee  has  deemed  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  make  them 
available  for  those  who  need  them  by  selling  to  subscribers  at  $3.00 
a  volume,  which  is  less  than  cost. 

The  method  pursued  in  preparing  the  printer's  "  copy  "  of  these 
minutes  is  interesting.  'Ais  before  stated,  two  manuscript  volumes 
have  already  been  transcribed  and  printed  by  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Societ3^  The  printed  pages  of  these 
volumes  have  again  been  compared  carefully  with  the  original  text 
and  placed  in  the  printer's  hands.  Fortunately,  the  chirography 
of  the  suceeding  66  manuscript  volumes  does  not  present  so  many 
difficulties  as  the  old  handwriting.  The  phages  of  these  volumes, 
therefore,  are  being  reproduced  by  the  photostat  process,  which 
supplies  a  f  ac-simile  copy  of  the  original  writing  in  white  on  a 
black  background.  These  sheets  are  carefully  read  by  specially 
trained  readers  and  any  obscurities  in  the  original  are  corrected 
with  white  ink  on  the  margin.  If  the  readers  have  any  doubt  as 
to  the  spelling  of  any  word,  it  is  queried  in  the  margin.  The  sheets 
are  then  examined  by  the  Editor,  and  finally  revised  by  him.  The 
"  copy  "  now  being  perfectly  legible,  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  compositor.  After  the  printer  has  read  the  proof,  the  final 
step  to  ensure  accuracy  is  taken  by  the  Editor,  who  reads  the  proof 
again,  comparing  it  this  time  with  the  original  manuscript 
volume. 

It  is  believed  that  these  volumes  will  represent  the  highest 
development  of  the  science  of  accurately  reproducing  old  manu- 
script records  in  type. 

TRIITITY  PEOTBSTAlvrT  EPISCOPAL  CHUECH 

New  Beat  Estate  Policy 

A  material  change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  any  long  standing 
organization  having  large  real  estate  holdings  in  any  community  is 
sure  to  have  its  efi'ect  on  the  landmark  history  of  that  community, 
and  the  announcement  made  in  the  New  York  papers  on  J anuary 
10,  1917,  that  old  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  that 
city  had  made  a  change  in  the  business  management  of  its  real 
estate  therefore  possesses  miore  than  a  commercial  interest.  Trinity 
parish  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  church  organizations  in  the  United. 
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^  States,  the  title  to  some  of  its  real  estate  running  back  over  two 
hundred  years. 

On  January  9,  1917,  the  Vestry  elected  Mr.  William  H. 
1  Wheelock,  Vice  President  of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Douglas  Eobiu- 
>  son,  Charles  S.  Brown  Company,  as  manager  of  the  real  estate  of 
I  the  parish,  and  Mr.  H.  IT.  Cammann  resigned  the  position  of  Con- 
I  troller  Avhich  he  had  held  for  nearly  20  years.    This  change,  it  is 
.  repDi-ted,  means  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  system  by  which 
the  real  estate  properties  have  been  managed  for  many  years,  and 
the  installation  of  more  modern  methods.    Changes  in  the  plans 
■  of  handling  the  real  estate,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  n^jessary 
in  large  ])art  by  the  developments  connected  with  the  extension 
of  Seventh  A\'enue  to  Varick  Street  and  the  construction  of  the 
•  Seventh  Avenue  subway,  a  large  portion  of  the  Trinity  properties 
being  in  that  i")art  of  Greenwich  ^'^illage  through  which  the  cut 
passes. 

In  this  i)ai-t  of  Xew  York  it  is  stated  Trinity  parish  owns  360 
houses,  and  its  holdings  are  assessed  at  $15,000,000.  Most  of 
these  houses  are  two  or  three  story  brick  front  buildings  housing  a 
family  on  each  floor,  and  they  include  many  of  those  old-fashioned 
structures  with  Colonial  doorways  and  dormer  windows,  which  are 
among  the  quaint  attractions  of  the  district  west  and  so'Uthwest  of 
Washington  Square.  When  the  property  was  fix'st  taken  over  by 
'  Trinity  it  was  of  comparatively  little  value,  biit  with  the  growth 
of  the  city  it  has  become  a  possession  of  enormous  worth. 

SxVINT  JOHN'S  CHAPEL 

Fate  Undertermined 

The  foregoing  mention  of  the  change  of  policy  of  Trinity  par- 
ish naturally  renews  the  apprehensions  heretofore  felt  concerning 
the  preservation  of  old  St.  John's  Church  in  Varick  street,  ISTew 
York  City,  a  chapel  of  Trinity  Church.  For  the  history  of  this 
interesting  landmark  and  other  references  to  the  subject,  the 
reader  may  consult  previous  Ajinual  Reports  of  this  Society  as 
follows:  1909,  pp.  72-79  ;  1912,  pp.  146-147  ;  1913,  pp.  154-155  ; 
1914,  pp.  143-147;  1915,  pp.  110,  210-212;  1916,  pp.  147-148. 
(See  plates  9  and  10.) 
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The  situation  with  Tespect  to  this  interesting  building  is  now 
•critical.  Eeligioiis  services  in  it  have  long  been  discontinued.  The 
street  improvements  consequent  upon  the  widening  of  Varich 
■Street  and  the  building  of  the  subway  are  nearing  completion. 
The  excavation  for  the  subway  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  roadway 
and  sidewalks  will  soon  be  restored.  These  improvements  alone, 
when  finished,  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  church  prop- 
erty. The  neighborhood  will  soon  be  transfonned  into  one  of  the 
desirable  business  centers  in  the  city.  The  new  Varick  street  is 
■a  beautifully  wide  and  light  thoroughfare.  The  new  subway  makes 
the  neighborhood  quickly  and  conveniently  accessible.  In  addition 
to  these  assured  advantages  there  is  an  almost  certain  prospect  of 
another  great  improvement.  'As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  Report, 
one  provision  of  the  plan  for  the  relocation  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  tracks  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  railroad's  right  of  way  south  of  Canal  street  and  of 
the  freight  tenninal  occupying  the  block  bounded  by  Varick, 
Beach,  Laight  and  Hudson  streets.  This  unsightly  freight  house, 
which  not  only  obliterated  the  charming  old  St.  John's  Park  but 
also  preempts  Hu'dson  street  with  railroad  tracks  and  the  sidewalks 
on  other  sides  by  trucks,  is  directly  opposite  St.  John's  church. 
Its  abandonment  will  not  mean  that  old  St.  John's  Park  will  be 
restored,  because  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  owns  the 
fee  of  the  ]u-operty  and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  projwsed  con- 
tract with  the  city  which  changes  its  ownership.  But  the  abandon- 
ment of  its  use  for  a  freight  terminal  Avill  immensely  improve 
neighboring  conditions.  Even  if  the  area  is  not  reclaimed  by  the 
city  for  park  purposes,  a  first  class  business  building  Avould  be 
better  than  the  freight  house.  With  this  physical'  situation  rapidly 
developing,  the  change  in  the  real  estate  policy  of  Trinity  parish, 
which  OAvns  St.  John's  'Church  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands, 
takes  on  especial  significance.  The  period  of  two  years  which  the 
parish  allowed  the  advocates  of  the  preservation  of  the  church  in 
which  to  find  means  for  its  salvation  has  passed ;  but  on  Friday, 
March  13,  191.7,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  on 
motion  of  Borough  President  Marks,  extending  the  period  of  im- 
munity until  July  1,  191Y  and  directing  the  removal  of  the 
encroachment  unless  some  ydan  for  saving  the  building  is  found 
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before  that  date.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Trinity  authorities 
consider  the  continuance  of  religious  services  in  this  church  inad- 
visable and  impracticable.  The  church,  therefore,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  never  be  usied  again  by  the  Trinity  coTporation 
for  parish  work.  Ordinary  business  sense  dictates  that  this  prop- 
erty, valued  at  about  $250,000  shall  not  lie  idle.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  with  the  completion  of  the  local  improve- 
ments the  corporation  will  seek  to  realize  on  this  asset,  either  by 
sale  for  commercial  purposes  or  by  the  demolition  of  the  church  and 
the  erection  of  a  revenue-producing  building  This  means  that  if 
St.  John's  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  saved  soon.  . 

There  appears  to  be  no  justitiable  way  in  which  public  funds  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose.    We  approached  the  Board  of  Education 
on  this  subject  once  with  a  view  tO'  its  use  for  educational  purposes, 
(report  for  1914)  but  the  suggestion  did  not  prove  to  be  practicable. 
Wg  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  if  the  building  is  to  be  saved 
it  nmst  be  saved  by  private  philanthropy.    The  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  would  like  to  see  St.  John's 
'  Chiux'h  become  a  civic  center,  after  the  plan  of  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  in  Boston,  but  on  a  somewhat  more  liberal  plan. 
The  Old  South,  as  is  well  known,  stands  on  one  of  Boston's  busiest 
thoroughfares,  Washington  street,  at  the  corner  of  Milk  street, 
crowded  in  closely  by  business  buildings.    It  is  in  possession  of 
!  the  Directors  of  Old  South  Work,  who  maintain  in  it  an  extremely 
'  interesting  museum  of  historical  relics,  who  publish  historical 
I  booklets  called  Old  South  Leaflets,  and  who  otherwise  conduct  a 
'  valuable  historical  work.     An  admission  fee  to  the  church  is 
I  charged  to  assist  in  its  maintenance.    For  details  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Old  South  was  saved,  see  index. 

There  are  possibilities  for  an  even  greater  civic  work  in  St. 
John's  Church.  As  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  it  would  become  the  center  of  a 
•  patriotic  and  philauthro])ic  Avoa'k  reaching  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  -would  become  the  conspicuous  ralljdng  point 
for  local  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  local  history,  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  city  parks,  and  the  betterment  of  our  city  conditions 
generally.    With  a  proper  financial  endovinnent,  it  coidd  be  main- 
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tained  as  a  free  aiiditormm  for  civic,  patriotic  and  historical  meet- 
ings. It  coiild  house  a  library  and  mnseiun  of  city  history,  and 
in  innumerable  ways  be  made  to  serve  the  highest  public  interests 
of  the  city,  state  and  nation.  The  object  is  one  v^^hich  might  well 
inspire  the  generous  impulse  of  some  person  of  large  means  and 
lively  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  for  public  good  which  it 
presents. 

SAmT  PAUL'S  CHAPEL 

One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

Another  chapel  of  Trinity  parish,  namely,  old  St.  Paul's,  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway,  betw^een  Fulton  and  Vesey  streets,  New 
York  City,  still  continues  in  vigorous  and  useful  activity  with  its 
daily  services  ministering  to  those  who  come  from  distant  parts  of 
the  city  on  Sundays  and  to  those  who  withdraw  for  a  few 
moments  from  the  hurly-burly  of  Broadway  on  week-days.  On 
Monday,  October  30,  1916,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  worship  in  the  edifice  was  celebrated  with  impressive  exercises. 
Just  before  noon,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  who  had  assembled  at 
Fraunces  Tavern,  marched  to  the  church,  escorted  by  a  squad  of 
mounted  police  and  preceded  by  the  71st  regiment  band.  Soon 
afterwards  a  j)rocession  of  about  250  clergyauen  in  their  ecclesi- 
astical robes  proceeded  from  the  parish  house  to  the  church.  Mayor 
Mitchel,  General  Leonard  Wood,  U.S.A.,  Admiral  Usher,  U.S.IST., 
Go'vernor  Whitman's  military  staff,  the  British  Consid  General  C. 
Clive  Biayley,  and  other  prominent  officials,  were  in  the  brilliant 
congregation  which  thronged  the  church.  President  Wilson  was 
invited  to  come  and  sit  in  Washington's  j)ew,  but  was  unable  to 
be  present.  The  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  D.D.,  rector  of 
Trinity  parish,  preached  the  sermon.  Other  commemorative  exer- 
cises were  held  on  the  days  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding 
the  anniversary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  Rev.  William  Montague  Geer,  D'.D. 

Apropos  of  this  anniversary  we  give  in  Appendix  A  of  this 
Report  a  monograph  about  St.  Paul's  Church,  written,  in  the  main, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate  of  this  Society. 
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JOim  STE.EET  METHODIST  CITUECH 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

In  our  last  Annual  Eeport,  at  page  l-t6,  we  referred  to  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  John  Street  Methodist  Church  of 
iSTew  Yiork  or  the  church  founded  by  Robert  Strawbridge  in  Fred- 
erick county,  Md.,  is  the  oldest  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States.  The  committee  of  the  M,ethodist  Conference  has  not 
settled  the  matter  authoritatively  yet.  In  the  meantime,  the  ISTew 
York  Church,  claiming  priority  of  organization,  celebrated  its 
loOth  anniversary  from  Sundaj-,  October  29,  to  Sunday,  ]Srovem- 
ber  5,  1916,  both  inclusive. 

The  John  Street  Church,  which  claims  to  be  the  "  Mother  of 
Methodism  "  in  the  United  States,  was  foimded  by  Philip  Embury. 
He  had  been  made  a  local  preacher  in  Ireland  by  John  Wesley 
and  came  to  America  in  1760.  That  he  and  associates  were  men 
of  some  influence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  October  31,  1765, 
Lieut.  Gov.  Cadwalader  Coklen  of  jSTew  York  granted  to  Philip 
Embury,  Peter  Embury,  James  Wilson,  John  Wilson,  George  Wil- 
son, Moses  Cowen  and  Thomas  Proctor,  a  tract  of  land  in  the  then 
Albany  county  "  backwards  of  and  adjoining  to  lands  granted  to 
Ryer  Schermerhorn  and  others,  etc.,  containing  8,000  acres  and 
the  usual  allowance."    (Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  K.  Y.,  VII,  902.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  R.  Streeter,  pastor  of  the  John  Street 
Church,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  when  Embury  came  to 
New  York  in  1760,  he  brought  his  entire  class  from  Ireland  with 
him,  and  that  Methodism  really  began  in  America  then,  although 
there  was  no  church  and  no  regular  preaching  was  held  until  1766. 
He  believes  that  it  is  certain  that  the  meetings  of  the  class  were 
continued  here,  and  that  this,  if  fully  established,  will  settle  the 
matter  of  priority.  Dr.  Streeter  has  gathered  much  data  bearing 
upon  this'  s^■lbject,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquirei  into  the  subject  .  The  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery, if  substantiated,  lies  in  the  fact  that  John  Wesley's  xmit 
was  the  "  class."  Limited  to  twelve  members,  the  class  leader  made 
all  the  collections  and  shepherded)  the  flock,  reproved  and  exhorted 
them  and  Avas  responsible  for  their  conduct.   He  gave  out  tickets 
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for  their  admission  to  the  qnarterly  love  feast  and  eommninlon, 
without  which  they  were  not  admitted. 

Embury's  first  sermon  was  in  response  to  a  call  from  Barbara 
Heck,  a  member  of  the  class,  who  urged  that  he  preach  against 
card  playing  and  worklliness,  which  she  feared  would  ensnare  his 
flock  unless  he  lifted  his  voice  against  them.  Dr.  Streeter  asserts 
that  this  was  a  mere  development  of  the  church,  not  the  beginning, 
w^hich  he  places  back  in  17 60  with  their  arrival. 

It  appears  to  be  probable  that  the  present  John  Street  Church, 
which  is  not  the  original  edifice  built  in  1768  but  stands  on  its 
site,  will  be  torn  domi  wdthin  the  next  year  and  replaced  with  a 
tall  business  structure.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  Methodist 
General  Confereuce  and  at  the  session  in  Saratoga  in  1916,  consent 
was  given  to  pei-mit  the  Trustees  of  the  ])roperty  to  improve  it  with 
a  commercial  building.  Tentative  plans  ])rovide  for  a  church 
headquarters  on  one  of  the  lower  floors.  The  church  covers  a  plot 
fronting  foa-ty  feet  at  44  and  46  John  Street,  on  the  south  side, 
between  Kassan  and  William  Streets,  in  the  active  fire  insurance 
center.  The  adjoining  four-story  buikMng  at  48  John  Street  is 
also  controlled  by  the  Conference  and  the  entire  j)\ot,  fronting 
62.6  feet  and  more  than  80  feet  in  dejith,  Avill  be  ntilized  in  the 
building  operation. 

The  old  John  Street  Church  did  not  share  the  fate  of  some  other 
city  churches  during  the  Revolution  and  it  was  not  used  for  hos- 
pital or  prison  purposes.  It  was,  however,  used  for  religious 
services  to  which  the  Hessian  as  well  as  British  soldiers  Avent. 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAJv^  CHURCH 

Tivo  Hundredth  Anniversary 

In  September,  1916,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  'New 
York  celebrated  its  200th  anniversary.  The  historj'  of  the  old: 
First  Chnreh  is  interesting  not  only  from  the  denominational, 
standpoint  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  city  history,  for  its 
first  house  of  worship  stood  in  AVall  street  and  was  erected  upon 
property  whose  chain  of  title  is  linked  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  old  jSTew  York.  For  that  reason, 
we  have  devoted  Appendix  D  of  this  Report  to  early  transactions. 
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connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  the  beginning  of  Presby- 
terian ism  in  Xew  York.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  chapter  of  Wall 
Street  history,  and  therefore,  we  believe,  possesses  a  dual  interest. 
(See  plates  -i,  5  and  6.) 

ERICK  PRESBYTEIIIAIT  CHURCH 

Offered  Millions  to  Sell  Property 

The  financial  temptation  to  which  the  churches  of  Kcav  York 
City  are  repeatedly  exjDosed,  to  sell  their  present  church  properties 
for  commercial  purposes  and  to  remove  to  other  sites,  has  been 
illustrated  notably  during  the  past  year  by  the  offer  made  to  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  to  sell  its  property  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  5th  Avenue  and  37th  street.  As  stated  in  Appendix  D 
of  this  Report,  the  Brick  Church  is  the  offspring  of  the  Old  First 
Avhich  has  survived  a  similar  temptation  and  which,  like  it,  does 
not  take  a  commercial  view  of  church  work.  In  1856,  the  Brick 
church  paid  $58,000  for  its  lot  on  the  corner  of  37th  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  and  when  the  present  church  was  built  in  1858, 
moved  into  it  from  its  first  house  of  worship  which  stood  in  the 
block  bounded  by  ISTassau  street,  Beekman  street,  and  Park  Row. 
The  property  at  37th  street  and  5th  avenue  now  has  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $2,140,000.  On  October  28,  1916,  it  was  announced 
that  the  church  had  refused  an  offer  of  nearly  $2,500,000  —  one 
pajjer  said  $3,000,000  - —  to  make  way  for  a  commercial  building 
■ —  an  increase  in  value  of  45-fold  or  55-fold.  The  Rev.  William 
P.  ^lerrill,  pastor  of  the  church,  Avas  quoted  as  saying  that  of  the 
many  offers  which  had  been  made  for  the  plot  this  was  decidedly 
the  best,  as  the  prospective  buyers  were  ready  to  pay  the  entire  sum 
in  cash. 

"  The  offer  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  lay  it  before  the  entire  Board  of  Trustees,"  said  Dr.  Merrill, 
"  and  the  vote  was  unanimous  to  decline  it.  The  Brick  Church 
is  a  civic  institution,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  church  body 
is  to  keep  the  old  structure  on  its  present  site." 

The  Brick  Church  property  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  devoted 
to  religious  uses  in  the  city,  and  owing  to  its  splendid  location  in 
the  new  retail  section  of  Fifth  avenue,  many  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  last  fcAV  years  to  induce  the  officers  tO'  sell. 
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SCOTCH  PRESBYTEEIAIT  CHURCH 
One  Hwndred  and  Sixtieth  Anniversary 

The  Scotch  Preshyterian  Church,  on  the  soiithem  corner  of 
Central  Park  West  and  96th  street,  of  which  the  Rev.  Robert 
Watson,  D'.D.,  is  minister,  began  on  Sunday,  October  29,  1916, 
the  celebration  of  its  160th  anniversary  The  first  church  of  this 
congregation  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Cedar  street,  midvs^ay 
between  ISTassau  street  and  Broadway.  In  1836  it  moved  to  Crosby 
and  Grand  streets,  and  in  1853  to  14th  street  near  6th  avenue. 
In  1893  the  congregation  occupied  temporary  quarters  and  in 
1894  it  moved  into  the  present  church. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  church  bears  the  following  inscription 
on  its  eastern  face: 

1756 

Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church 
1894 

On  its  northern  face  is  carved  the  seal  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, representing  the  burning  bush,  described  in  Exodus,  which 
was  not  consmned.  Under  the  bush  are  the  thistle,  shamrock  leaf 
and  rose,  and  around  it  the  motto  :  "  ISTec  Tamen  Consumebatur." 

Upon  a,  wooden  tablet  above  the  corner-stone  is  painted  the  name 
of  the  church,  the  name  of  the  minister,  the  hours  of  service,  and 
these  lines : 

Historically 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  ISTew  York. 
Organized  1756. 

USES  EOR  OLD  CHURCHES 

Under  the  heading  of  St.  John's  Church  we  have  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  uses  to  which  an  abandoned  church  edifice  may  be 
put.  Mr.  Palmer  H.  Langdon  of  N'ew  York,  editor,  publisher  and 
traveler,  writing  to  us  on  this  subject,  says :  "  All  of  the  churches 
in  ISre\^'  York  Citj-  which  are  architectually  Avorth  saving  ought  to 
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be  i^reservcMl  and  tunicd  into  lecture  halls,  reading  rooms,  rest 
centers,  and  so  forth.  Comfort  stations  might  be  put  in  the  base- 
ments. I  refer  to  the  churches  which  are  crowded  out  by  the 
growth  of  business.  London,  as  jou  doubtless  know,  is  full  of  such 
churches,  and  T  have  seen  comfort  stations  actually  in  the  walls  of 
castles  in  some  of  the  old  English  towns  thus  making  them  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental." 

XEW  YORK  COUJ^TY  COUET  HOUSE 

The  occurrence  of  the  Avar  with  Germany  will  further  delay  the 
building  of  the  new  County  Court  House  in  New  York  'City;  but 
otherwise  the  situation  is  favorable.  On  March  5,  1917,  a  majority 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  approved  the  form  of  contract 
and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  the  Court  House  according  to 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Guy  Lowell.  On  March  9  following  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Appoa-tionment  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6,  authorized  the 
Court  House  Board  to  advertise  for  bids,  but  did  not  commit  the 
City  to  accepting  any  of  them.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  Lion.  Frank  L.  Dowling,  the  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  Hon.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  and  the  President  of  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  Lion.  Calvin  D.  Van  l^ame,  were  opposed 
to  asking  for  bids  at  this  time.  Mayor  Mitchel  made  it  clear  that 
while  the  Estimate  Board  considered  $7,500,000  as  the  outside 
]irice  for  the  construction  of  the  Court  Llouse,  the  City  reserved 
the  right  to  refuse  any  bid,  even  though  within  that  limit.  This 
sum  is  not  intended  to  include  the  furnishing  of  the  Court  House 
and  certain  details. 

On  April  10,  1917,  however,  the  'Court  House  Board  decided 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  begin  the  physical  work  at  this  time  and 
voted  to  offer  the  services  of  the  Board  and  its  staff,  and  the  use 
of  the  Court  House  site,  to  the  Mayor,  to  be  tendered  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  such  use  in  connection  with  the  war  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable.  The  members  of  the  Court  House  Board 
agreed  to  accept  no  compensation  for  further  services  until  it  was 
decided  to  take  up  the  erection  of  the  Court  House  On  April  13 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  accepted  the  Court 
House  Board's  offer  and  tendered  it  to  the  L''nited  States  Govern- 
ment. 
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It  is  planned  to  erect  the  Oourt  House  Avithin  the  area  bounded 
by  Leonard,  Lafayette  and  Baxter  streets.  Part  of  the  site  pur- 
chased not  needed  for  the  Court  Honse  groimds  may  be  resold. 
The  plans  of  Mr.  Lowell  call  for  a  building  circular  in  form,  | 
typical  in  ai)pearance  of  many  of  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  ground  is  cleared  of  old  buildings  and  ready  for  the  beginning 
of  the  work  at  any  time.  It  presents  a  convenient  site  for  many 
temporary  uses  during  the  war. 

The  site  for  the  building  cost  abont  $13,000,000.  If  the  unfur- 
nished building  costs  $7,500,000,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  site  and  the  furnished  building  will  be  at  least  $22,000,000. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O'Birien  and  Hon,  George 
V.  Mullan  resigned  from  the  Court  House  Board  and  were  sue- 
ceeded  by  Hon.  Ezra  P.  Prentice  and  Hon.  Walter  Lindner.  The 
other  members  are  Hon.  L.  Laflin  Kellogg,  Chairman,  Hon. 
Charles  Steclder,  and  lion.  E.  Clifford  Potter.  Mr.  Lindner  is 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Percy  J.  Michelbacher  is  Executive  Secretary. 
The  Board  has  mm^ed  during  the  past  year  to  new  offices  in  the 
Municipal  Building. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  COLLEGE  STADIUM 

In  our  last  Annual  Report,  at  pages  188—191,  Ave  gave  an  [ 
account  of  the  dedication  of  the  Stadium  at  the  College  of  the  City  ] 
of  Xew  York,  given  by  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn.    The  stadium  was  j 
dedicated  on  May  29,  1915.    (See  plate  18.)    On  May  14,  1916, 
the  Xew  York  Times  published  the  folloAving  letter: 

is^CAV  York  City,  May  13,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ISTew  York  Times : 

Referring  to  the  article  piiblished  in  the  edition  of  the  jSTcav  York 
Times  on  Sunday,  May  7,  1916,  in  regard  to  the  Stadium,  I  Avish 
to  say  that  if  the  Stadium  could  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  ground  opposite,  knoAvn  as  Jasper  Field,  I  Avill  undertake  the  ! 
architectural  embellishment  of  the  new  field.  My  architect  has 
designed  a  coloimade  consisting  of  a  roAV  of  Greek  Doric  columns 
and  a  Ioav  marble  Avail  terminating  at  each  end  in  a  Ioav  pylon,  to 
be  placed  at  the  easterly  end  of  Jasper  Field  to  harmonize  Avith 
the  present  structure.  Therefore,  the  only  expense  to  the  City 
would  be  the  grading  of  the  ground  and  a  fcAv  minor  expenses. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Adolpii  Leavisoiist. 
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^[r.  Lcwisohii's  generous  offer  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  City. 
The  hind  on  the  east  side  of  Convent  avenue  known  as  Jasper  Field 
is  park  land,  acquired  by  the  City  for  fi-ee  public  use,  and  is  being 
graded  and  improved  for  that  purpose.  If  this  area  should  be 
made  over  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  Jfew  York  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Stadium,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  same  resti'ictions 
of  public  use  as  those  which  now  surround  the  Stadium.  The  prac- 
tice of  charging  admission  fee  to  performances  in  the  Stadium  is 
not  regarded  with  universal  public  favor.  In  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  transfer  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Stadium 
now  stands,  to  the  City  College,  the  President  of  this  Society 
urged  that  a  condition  of  such  transfer  be  the  requirement  that 
the  public  should  be  admitted  free.  But  that  condition  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  subscqiient  transactions.  The  legal  steps  of  the 
transfer  Averc  as  follows:  Chapter  86  of  the  laws  of  1912  author- 
ized the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  assign  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  the  area  bounded 
by  13Gth  street,  138th  street,  Amsterdam  aavenue  and  Convent 
avenue  "  and  in  setting  aside  and  assigning  such  lands  and  premises 
may  prescribe  such  terms  and  conditions  with  respect  thereto',  as 
in  its  discretion  it  deems  proper." 

On  April  -i,  1912,  James  W.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  College,  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  the  assignment  of  the  land,  and  on  the  next  day,  April  5, 
Acting  Comptroller  Douglas  Mathewson  recommended  it  to  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners.  The  Acting  Comptroller  said  that 
"  The  proi)orty  was  acquired  for  St.  Xicholas  Park  l)ut  has  never 
been  used  for  park  purposes."'  On  April  10,  1912,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resol\-cd,  That  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  80  of  the 
laws  of  1912,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  hereby 
assign  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  I^ew 
York  the  following  described  property  located  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  City  of  Xew  York."  Here  follows  simply  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries,  but  no  conditions  whatever. 

On  September  24,  1913,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
formalh'  accepted  the  offer  of  Air.  Lewisohn  to  construct  a  stadium 
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thereon  at  a  cost  to  liim  of  $200,000  or  thereabouts.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  x\pportionment 
approved  this  action  with  the  understanding  that  the  City  should 
pay  for  grading  and  sodding  the  grounds,  building  cinder  track, 
the  fence  wall,  etc. 

On  May  5,  1914,  an  OTdinance  went  into  effect  authorizing 
$50,000  corporate  stock  for  "  improving  the  grounds  assigned  to 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  located  at  Convent  and 
Amsterdam  avenues,  between  136th  and  138th  streets,  upon  which 
the  Lewisohn  Stadium  is  to  be  erected." 

By  chapter  512  of  the  laws  of  1915,  which  became  a  law  May 
3,  1915,  section  1128  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  reen- 
acted  by  chapter  466  of  the  laws  of  1901,  was  amended  by  adding 
the  following : 

"  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  college  shall  also  have  power  to 
prescribe  rules,  regulations  charges  and  compensation  for  the  use, 
and  to  prescribe  the  extent,  purposes  and  manner  of  use,  by  persons, 
associations  and  corporations  of  the  lands  or  buildings  of  said  col- 
lege or  any  part  thereof,  at  such  times  as  the  same  are  not  required 
for  the  uses  of  the  college  and  of  those  attending  thereat,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  also  have  power  to  prescribe  what  fees  or 
charges,  if  any,  such  persons,  associations  or  corporations  may 
exact  for  the  attendance  at  or  participation  in  the  uses  so  permitted. 
All  moneys,  if  any,  so  received  by  said  college  shall,  within  ten  days 
after  being  received,  be  duly  accounted  for  and  paid  by  said  college 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  shall  by  him  be 
credited  to  a  special  fund  for  the  exclusive  benefit  and  use  of  the 
Athletic  Council  and  other  organizations  of  said  college  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  any  moneys  in  said  fund  when  duly 
appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  thereafter  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
said  college,  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  powers,  duties 
and  functions  of  said  Athletic  Coimcil  and  other  organizations  of 
said  college  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  Provided,  That 
any  balance  of  said  moneys  received  by  said  Comptroller  during 
any  fiscal  year  that  may  remain  in  said  special  fund  unappropri- 
ated by  said  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  a  year  after  the 
expiration  of  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be,  by  said  Comptroller, 
when  so  directed  by  said  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation." 
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Tt  was  under  the  authority  of  the  foregoing  law  that  admission 
A\'as  chai-ged  to  the  Shakespeare  commnnity  masque  "  Caliban  " 
which  Avas  performed  in  the  Stadium  from  Maj  23  to  Juno  3, 
1916.  On  that  occassion,  the  price  of  seats  ranged  from  25  cents 
to  $2  each,  and  boxes  seating  six  persons  were  sold  for  $25.00  and 
$50.00  each. 

FOUIsTDERS  DAY  CELET3J^ATED  IX  is^EW  YORK  CITY 

Manhattan  Island  was  first  permanently  settled  by  the  Dutch 
on  ]\Iay«4:,  1626,  when  Peter  Munuit  landed  with  colonists  and  a 
fully  equipped  government.  The  date  is  of  such  fimdamental 
interest  to  the  City  of  New  York  that  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  has  long  entertained  the  hope  that 
its  observance  as  Founders'  Day  might  come  into  general  practice. 

The  first  celebration  of  this  anniversary  with  any  conspicuous 
formality,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  held  on  May  4,  1916,  in  Batteiy 
Park  and  was  marked  by  the  formal  raising  of  the  new  city  flag, 
described  in  our  Eeport  for  1915. 

The  flag  was  presented  by  Citizens'  Flag  Committee,  of  which 
Hon.  George  McAneny  is  Chairman,  and  was  received  by  Borough 
President  Pounds  of  Brooklyn,  in  behalf  of  Mayor  Mitchel  who 
was  kept  away  by  ofiicial  business.  A  chorus  of  more  than  600 
children  from  Public  Schools  1,  21,  23  and  29,  and  the  band  from 
Puldic  School  21,  rendered  music  about  the  flagpole.  Mr. 
McAneny  made  the  presentation  speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  dwelt  on  the  story  of  the  Battery  and  the  hardy  voyagers  who 
had  sailed  past  it  in  times  historic.  He  told  of  the  history  of  the 
flag  of  JSTew  York  and  explained  to  the  children  the  meaning  of  its 
colors  and  the  significance  of  its  seal. 

The  flag  was  hoisted  by  Charles  Franciolini  and  Bose  Haccui, 
11  and  12  years  old  respectively,  of  Public  School  21,  and  the 
chorus  sang  The  Orange,  Blue,  and  White,"  composed  by  Victor 
Herbert  for  the  occasion.  The  words  were  written  by  John  B, 
Pine,  L.H.D.,  of  the  committee  which  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
flag  and  the  standardized  seal  of  the  City  in  1915. 
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THE  GEE  AT  PEEP  AEEDIn  ESS  PAEADE 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  civic  parades  in  the  history  of  the 
Fnitecl  States  was  the  so-called  Preparedness  Parade  which  took 
place  in  Xew  York  City  oai  Saturday,  May  13,  191G.  The  object 
of  the  parade  was  to  express  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of 
timely  preparation  for  defence  against  foreign  aggression.  The 
United  States  Congress  at  that  time  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  and  the  parade  was 
organized  as  a  means  of  expressing  public  opinion  on  this  question 
which,  as  it  appeared  then  and  as  it  appears  more  clea<i"ly  now, 
may  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation. 

Colonel  Charles  IT.  Sherrill  was  Grand  Marshal,  and  General 
Orders  and  announcements  Avere  issued  in  his  name.  His  first 
General  Order,  issued  May  1,  1916,  outlined  the  plan  of  the 
demonstration  as  follows : 

General  Order  Xo.  1 

New  York,  May  1,  1916. 

I.  The  undersigned,  having  been  duly  elected  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Citizens'  Preparedness  parade,  hereby  assumes  command. 

IT.  The  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Marshal  have  been  estab- 
lished at  120  Broadway,  Suite  1056,  where  all  inquiries  as  to  posi- 
tion in  line,  equipment,  &c.,  can  be  answered. 

III.  Major  Alfred  B.  Whitney  is  hereby  appointed  Chief  of 
Staff;  Colonel  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn,  Chief  of  Aids  for  the 
White  and  Purple  Divisions;  Captain  Latham  G.  Eeed,  Chief  of 
Aids  for  the  Green  Division ;  the  Eed  and  Blue  Divisions  will  be 
under  the  personal  superWsion  of  Major  Whitney,  Chief  of  Stiaff. 

IV.  The  reviewing  stand  will  be  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  ave- 
m\e  and  TAventy-fourth  street,  and  the  i-eview  will  be  taken  by  the 
Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor  of  New  York  City;  General 
Leonard  A.  Wood,  commanding  the  Eastern  Division,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Eear  Admiral  N.  E.  Usher,  coinmandant  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard 

V.  Police  permits  have  been  obtained,  not  only  permitting  the 
march  of  the  column  when  formed,  bnt^  also  the  assembly  in  dift'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  City  of  trade  sections,  and  their  march  to  the 
point  of  junction  Avith  the  column. 

VI.  .  There  Avill  be  no  uniformed  organizations  in  line  or 
vehicles  of  any  description.    No  uniforms  will  be  Avorn,  and  there 
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will  be  no  moimted  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aids  to  the 
Grand  Marshal.  ISTo  advertising  will  be  permitted,  and  no 
banners  bearing  the  name  of  any  firm  or  company  will  be  carried. 

Vir.  'One  ]\[arshal,  marching  at  the  htad  of  the  each  trade,  shall 
Avear  a  blue  sash,  whicli  will  be  provided  by  headquarters.  The 
Grand  ]\rarshars  Chief  of  Staff  and  his  chief  aids  for  each  divi- 
sion shall  wear  red  sashes.  The  Grand  Miarshal's  mounted  aids- 
shall  Avear  Avhite  sashes.  Xo  other  red  or  Avhite  or  blue,  or  red, 
Avhite  and  blue  sashes  can  be  Avorn  in  the  parade,  thus  eliminating 
any  possibilities  of  confusion  in  the  conduct  of  the  p'arade  by 
officers  authorized  to  Avear  sashes  of  those  colors, 

VIII.  The  formation  Avill  be  as  folloAvs : 

Each  organization  Avill  be  formed  in  companies  of  a  single  rank ; 
16  files  front. 

The  companies  Avill  march  Avith  intervening  distance  of  three 
paces,  and  this  distance  must  not  be  exceeded. 

Each  company  A\'ill  be  commanded  by  a  Captain,  A\'ho  Avill  march 
in  front  of  the  center  of  his  company  at  a  distance  of  tAvo  paces. 

Under  no  circumstances  shall  any  company  break  into  column 
of  fours  at  any  time. 

The  guide  Avill  be  right. 

During  temporai'v  halts  of  the  column  the  companies  Avill  close 
np  their  distance  to  close  order,  so  as  not  to  lose  space  upon  a 
renewal  of  the  march. 

Xo  trade  Avill  enter  the  column  until  instructed  so  to  do  by  the 
Grand  Marshal's  aid  attached  to  that  trade  division. 

Each  trade  Avill  carry  a  large  banner  Avith  its  name,  A\'hich 
banner  Avill  be  provided  by  the  trade. 

In  the  rear  of  each  trade  organization  there  Avill  be  carried  a 
Avhite  banner,  diagonally  crossed  by  red  and  blue,  Avhich  banner 
Avill  be  provided  by  the  Grand  Marshal's  headquarters,  and  its 
purpose  Avill  be  to  designate  the  rear  of  that  trade  organization, 
and  thus  serA-e  as  a  signal  to  the  organization  Avhich  is  to  folloAv  it. 

Colonel  Chaeles  H.  Sheerill, 

Grand  Marshal. 

When  the  question  Avas  asked  Avhet.her  the  parade  had  any 
political  or  partisan  significance  the  Executive  Committee  issued 
the  folloAving  statement : 

This  non-partisan  parade  is  an  act  of  constructive  patriotism, 
and  not  in  any  sense  critical  of  anybody  or  anything.  Xo 
political  banners  can  be  carried  in  the  colniuns,  nor  any  liearing 
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critical  comments,  nor  any  signs  advertising  firms  or  companies. 
jSTo  vehicles  will  be  permitted  and  no  uniforms  worn  except  by 
our  bandsmen  and  by  tlie  ISTational  Guard  Division.  'No  mounted 
men  will  be  in  line  except  the  aides  of  the  Grand  Marshal.  Ko 
existing  org-'anization,  either  commercial,  civic,  political,  or 
patriotic,  had  any  part  in  the  starting  or  development  of  this 
parade. 

It  was  the  spontaneous  response  to  the  call  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion sent  out  by  a  few  patriotic  individuals  on  March  10,  and  the 
record-breaking  number  of  business  men  who  will  be  in  line  on  May 
13  proves  that  the  people  of  jSTew  York  City  believe  in,  want,  and 
intend  to  have  the  adequate  protection  that  comes  from  business- 
like, systematic  preparedness. 

The  procession  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  held  in  the 
City  of  IvTew  York.  It  contained  probably  about  135,000'  men 
and  women.  The  Grand  Marshal  estimated  144,000,  basing  his 
estimate  on  the  number  of  applications ;  while  a  caref vil  compila- 
tion of  counts  made  by  the  reporters  of  one  of  the  great  daily 
newspapers  placed  it  at  125,683,  as  follows: 

Grand         Count  by 
Marshal's  Newspaper 
Estimate  Eeporters 

Male  civilians  :   127,000  113,674 

Women  ■   4,000  3,287 

Is^ational  Guard   10,000  7,994 

Spanish  War  Veterans   3,000  728 

144,000  125,683 

Another  newspaper  estimated  137,000  actual  marchers.  The 
number  of  participants  was  limited  only  by  the  length  of  the  day. 
At  least  40,000  were  refused  admission  when  it  was  apparent  that 
they  could  not  pass  the  reviewing  stand  within  any  reasonable 
time,  and  many  thousands  more  were  discouraged  froan  oifering 
to  march  by  the  knowledge  of  the  others'  rejection. 

The  procession  included  every  conceivable  profession  and  occu- 
pation. Men  from  the  offices  of  millionaires  and  manual  laborers 
walked  almost  literally  side  by  side.  Everyone  except  the  Xational 
Guardsmen  and  the  bands  were  in  ordinary  civilian  attire.  The 
procession  therefore  lacked  the  brilliancy  of  vaxiety  but  it  was 
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wonderfully  impressive  on  account  of  its  monotony  and  its  almost 
interminable  length.  There  were  thoiisands  and  thousands  of 
American  flags,  and  hundreds  of  red,  white  and  blue  pennants  — 
every  marcher  carrying  a  flag  of  some  kind.  There  were  imiform 
hats  and  hat  bands  in  some  sections;  red,  white  'and  blue  neckties 
in  others.  But  generally  speaking,  there  was  nothing  picturesque 
or  spectacular'  about  the  procession. 

The  reviewing  stand  was  at  Fifth  avenue  and  24th  street,  and 
the  re\'iewing  party  consisted  of  Major  General  Leonard  Wood, 
17.  S.  A.,  Mayor  Mitchel,  Eear  Admiral  K'athaniel  Usher,  U.  S.  IST., 
commandant  at  the  Brooklyn  na^^  yard;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Clioate, 
one-time  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  Colonel  Sherrill,  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  parade,  and  members  of  the  Mayor's  official  party. 

The  paraders  formed  in  the  cross  streets  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  as  far  south  as  Wall  street  and  began  to  march  at  9  :30 
a.  m.  The  route  was  by  way  of  Broadway,  Park  Row,  Elm  street, 
Lafayette  street  Fourtii  street,  Washingion  Square,  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue past  the  reviewing  stand  to  various  points  on  Fifth  avenu.e 
between  37th  and  59th  streets  where  divisions  were  turned  alter- 
nately to  the  eastward  and  westeward  and  dismissed.  Units  that 
started  south  of  Chambers  street  and  prior  to  13.30  o'clock  were 
dismissed  at  Fifty-seventh  street.  Units  that  started  south  of 
Canal  street  and  after  12  :30  o'clock  were  dismissed  at  Fortieth 
street  or  the  cross  streets  just  south  of  Fortieth.  Mounted  aids, 
assisted  by  Police  Inspector  Farrell,  handled  all  the  dismissals  and 
few  of  the  organizations  had  to  be  warned  to>  hold  their  company 
formations  until  they  had  passed  several  blocks  into  side  streets. 
As  each  part  of  a  division  reached  Fortieth  street  or  Fifty-seventh 
street  its  head  was  turned  by  a  mounted  aid  into  a  side  street  to  the 
east  or  west.  If  it  went  to  the  east  it  continued  beyond  Park 
avenue  and  then  broke  ranks.  If  it  Avent  to  the  west  it  proceeded 
past  Seventh  avenue  and  then  took  to  the  sidewalks  in  orderly 
fashion.  The  only  difficulty  the  police  had  was  in  breaking  the 
deep  line  of  spectators  at  a  cross  street  to  let  a  division  turn  out  of 
Fifth  avenue.  The  streets  through  which  the  procession  moved 
were  filled  with  cheering  throngs.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  1 ,000,000  spectators.  The  parade  continued  all  day  and  into 
the  night.    When  the  division  in  which  the  writer  of  these  pages 
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marciiecl  was  dismissed  about  G  o'clock,  he  saw  on  the  elevated 
trains  men  of  other  divisions  going  to  their  places  of  rendezvous 
to  begin  their  march.   The  demonstration  continued  till  10  :30  p.  m. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  m  A^EW  YORK 
Origin  of  the  Safe  and  Sane  Celehrations 

On  Tuesday,  July  4,  1916,  ISTew  York  City  had  its  seventh 
"  safe  and  sane  "  celebration  of  Independence  Day.  Xow  that  the 
great  benefits  of  a  rational  observance  of  this  national  anniversary 
have  been  demonstrated  and  are  appreciated,  it  is  a  Avonder  that 
the  reaction  from  the  old-fashioned  form  of  celebration  Avhich  was 
so  destructive  of  life,  health  and  property,  was  so  long  delayed. 

iN^oisy  demonstrations  with  firearms  and  bells,  and  the  use  of 
fire,  characterized  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  almost  from  the 
very  first.  On  July  3,  1776  (the  day  after  Congress  adopted 
Richard  Henry  Lee's  resolution  declaring  the  Colonies  to  be  free 
and  independent  states  and  the  day  before  Jefferson's  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted),  John  Adams  wrote 
to  his  wife  as  follows : 

"  The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable 
epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anniver- 
sary festival  It  ought  to  be  oommemorated  as  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance, by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be 
solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  Avith  shoAvs,  games,  sports,  guns, 
bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forevexmore." 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Avas  published  at  the 
head  of  the  respective  brigades  in  'New  York  City  at  eA'ening  roll- 
call  on  July  9,  1776,  it  Avas  "  received  Avith  loud  huzzas  "  (Gen. 
Heath's  diary)  but  not  Avith  gun-firing,  for  gunpoAvder  was  then 
too  precious.  During  the  war,  howeA-er,  it  became  customary  in 
the  American  army  to  fire  13!  rounds  of  cannon  July  Ith.  The 
firsit  celebration  of  Independence  Day  in  l\ew  York  City  under 
municipal  auspices  Avas  in  1785.  Thirteen  rounds  of  cannon  Avere 
fired  in  the  Fields  (now  City  Hall  Park)  at  sunrise  and  the  United 
States  flag  was  displayed  on  the  City  Hall  (then  at  Nassau  and 
Wall  streets),    At  3  a,  in,  the  bells  of  the  city  rang  for  an  hour, 
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At  noon,  the  Mayor,  Aldennen  and  other  city  officials  assembled 
at  the  City  Hall  and  paid  their  respects  to  the  Governor  and 
President  of  Congress,  while  the  bells  were  rnng  and  the  cannon 
Avere  fired  as  before.    At  siuiset,  the  cannon  salute  was  repeated. 

From  snch  beginnings  the  celebration  developed  in  noisy,  danger- 
ous and  destructive  fashion  until  not  long  ago  hundreds  of  persons 
were  killed,  thousands  were  injured,  and  enormous  values  of  prop- 
erty were  destroyed  throughout  the  country  on  a  single  Indepen- 
dence Day.  About  fifteen  years  agO'  public  sentiment  began  to 
demand  a  reform  in  the  manner  of  celebration."^  In  1910,  the 
late  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  took  the  nuitter  iip  in  a  practical 
way  by  appointing  a  Citizens'  Committee,  and  Mayor  John  Purroy 
Mitchel  has  continued  the  practice. 

Officers  of  the  Mayor's  Committees 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Mayor's 
Independence  Day  Connnittees  during  these  seven  years : 

1910.  Chairman,  John  II.  Finley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. ;  Vice-Chair- 
man, William  Allen  Marble;  Treasurer,  James  S.  Cushman;  Sec- 
retary, William  A.  Johnston. 

1911.  Chairman,  Hon.  Herman  Rid'der ;  Vice-Chairman, 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall ;  Treasurer,  Isaac  N.  Seligman ;  Secretary, 
William  A.  Johnston. 

1912.  Chairman,  Hon.  Herman  Ridder;  Vice-Chainnan 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall ;  Treasurer,  Isaac  I^.  Seligman ;  Secretary, 
AVilliam  A.  Johnston. 

1913.  Chairman,  Hon.  Herman  Ridder;  Vice-Chairman,  Bene- 
dict J.  Greenhut;  Treasurer,  Isaac  iSI".  Seligman;  Secretary, 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall. 

1914.  Chairman,  Hon.  ]\Iartin  W.  Littleton;  Vice-Chairman, 
John  M.  Shaw ;  Treasurer,  Isaac  X.  Seligman ;  Secretary,  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall. 

1915.  Chairman,  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle ;  Treasurer,  Isaac 
X.  Seligman ;  Secretary,  Carl  Beck. 

191(5.  Chairman,  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle;  Treasurer, 
Isaac  ]Sr.  Seligman ;  Secretary,  Carl  Beck. 

•■  The  Chicago  Daily  Ti  ihune  began  its  campaign  for  a  "  sane  Foiu  tli  "  in 
1002,  and  in  1903  the  jduinal  of  the  American  ^Medical  Association  began  its 
collection  and  publicatioii  of  statistics  of  Fourili  of  July  accidents. 
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1917.  Chairman,  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle;  Treasurer, 
Isaac  IN".  Seligman ;  Secretary,  Edward  Hagaman  Hall ;  Assistant 
and  Acting  Secretary,  Addison  A.  Van  Tine. 

The  celebratiou  in  1916,  besides  eaiTying  ont  the  original  pur- 
pose of  a  "  safe  and  sane  "  celebration,  was  designed  to  lay  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  ideas  of  Independence  and  Preparedness.  The 
Chairman  announced  that  the  celebration  was  to  be  "  not  merely  a 
festival  of  joy  for  benefits  past  and'  for  Liberty  assured  to  us  by 
the  blood  of  our  forefathers,  but  a  solemn  re-declaration  of  our 
Americanism  —  a  promise  that  Americans  of  this  generation  are 
just  as  ready  as  were  our  ancestors  to  rally  to  the  flag  and  to  meet 
danger,  and  even  death  if  need  be,  to  preserve  what  was  won  on 
the  field  of  battle  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago." 

Finances  of  the  Celebrations 
For  these  celebrations  the  City  has  appropriated  the  following 

sums.  '  I] 

1910  $15,000  1914  $28,500 

1911   50,000  1915   10,000 

1912   50,000  1916   25,000 

1913   25,000  1917   25,000 

The  appropriation  for  1917  was  included,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and'  Apportionment. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Mayor's  Committees  have 
raised  by  subscriptions  and  disbursed  the  following  amounts : 


1910  — Subscriptions',  about   $14,000  00 

Ddsburs'ements,  about   -'   14,000  00 


1911 — Subscriptions  and  interest   $13,013  47 

Disbursements   11,138  53 


Balance  to  successors   $1,874  94 

19,12 — ^  Balance  from  predecessors  .  „   $1,874  94 

Subscriptions  and  interest   10,607  10 

  $12,482  04 

Disbursements.  •  •  9,712  20 


Balance  to  successors  $2,769  84 


1913  —  Balance  from  predscessors 
Subscriptions  and  interest 

Disbursements   


$2,769  84 
6,670  74 

  $9,440  58 

  8,641  15 


Balance  to  successors 


$799  43 
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l!tl4  —  Bakince  from  predecessors    $799  43 

Subscriptions  and  interest   6,502  62 

—  ■  $7,302  05 

Disbursenients    7,292  56 


Balance  to  successors    $9  49 


1915 — Blnnce  from  predecessors    $9  49 

Subscriptions  and  interest    3,914  01 

 •  $3,923  50 

Disbursements    3,157  05 


Balance  to  successors   $766  45 


1916  —  Balance  from  predecessors    $766  45 

Subscripions  and  interest    12,765  86 

  $13,532  31 

Disbursements   13,427  69 


Balance  to  successors    $104  62 


111  addition  to  the  foregoing  large  sums  were  raised  for  local 
celebrations  and  did  not  pass  through  the  treasury  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee. 

Results  of  the  CeleI)iation 

The  beneficent  results  of  the  efforts  to  promote  a  rational  cele- 
bration of  Independtence  Day  are  indicated  by  the  statistics  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  of 
Aligust  26,  1916,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  The 
figures  include  return  from  all  the  United  States : 


Year  Killed  Injured  Total 

1903    466  3,983  4,449 

1904    183  3.986  4,169 

1905    182  4,994  5,176 

1906    158  5,308  5,466 

1907    164  4,219  4,413 

1908    163  5,460  5,623 

1909    215  5,092  5,307 

1910   131  2,792  2,923 

1911   57  1,546  1,603 

1912   ■.  ;   41  947    .  988 

19l:i    ;   32  1,131  1,163 

1014    40  1,466  1,500 

1915    30  1,135  1,165 

1916    30  820  850 


Total    1,892  42,909  44,801 
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The  figures  given  by  the  same  authority  for  ISTew  York  City  for 
the  past  ten  years  are  as  follows  : 

Year  Killed  Injured  Total 

1907    22  422  444 

1908    11  316  327 

1909    7  559  56G 

1910   6  179  185 

1911    3  91  94 

1912    1  58  59 

1913    0  65  65 

1914   1  94  95 

1915    0  272  272 

1916    1  79  80 

Total   52  2,135  2,187 


The  year  1916  was  the  first  in  which  not  a  single  case  of  lockr 
jaw  was  reported  in  the  whole  United  States  as  the  result  of  Fourth 
of  July  injuries.  A  few  cases  in  which  it  Avas  feared  that  tetanus 
would  result  were  reported  but  the  use  of  antitoxin  as  a  preventive 
doubtless  prevented  it. 

Cliairmcn  of  Committees  in  1916 

As  previously  stated,  the  officers  of  the  Mayor's  Independence 
Day  Committee  in  1916  were  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle,  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Isaac  IST.  Seligman,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Carl  Beck,  Sec- 
retary. The  Assistant  Secretary  Avas  Miss  Frances  G.  Ecob,  now 
Mrs.  Carl  Beck. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  sub-committees  were  as  follows: 

Aldermanic  Committee  i  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Hannon 

Armories  Committee  Col.  William  C.  Church 

Athletic  and  Festival  Committee  William  J.  Lee 

Aviation  Committee  Alan  R.  Hawley 

Block  Celebrations  Committee  Miss  Alice  Lewisohn 

Bronx  Borough  Cominittee  Hon.  Douglas  Mathewsou 

Brooklyn  Borough  Committee  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Pounds. 

Budget  Committee  James  J.  Munro 

Co-operating  Bodies  Committee  Howard  Bradstreet 

Decorations  Committee  Charles  E.  Lamb 

Education  of  the  Public  Committee  Frank  A.  Parker 

Greater  City  Celebration  Conrmittce  Joseph  Biarondess 
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Historical  Observances  Committee  George  F.  Knnz,  Ph. IX 

Illuminations  Committee  Arthnv  Williams 

Ind*iistrial  Section  Edward  T.  James 

Information  Committee  Edward  C.  Kybicki 

:\ranhattan  Boroui-h  Committee   f  lion  :\rarcus  Marks 

I  Col  Louis  Annm  Ames 

Music  and  Song  Eallies  Committee  Prof.  Henry  T.  Fleck 

Xew  Citizens  Committee  .  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Ph.D. 

Program  Committee  Edward  Ilagaman  Hall,  L.H.D. 

Queens  Borough  Committee  Hon.  ]\raurice  E.  Connolly 

Richmond  Borough  Committee  Hon.  Calvin  I).  Van  ISTanie 

Schools  Committee  Edward  W.  Stitt,  Ph.D. 

The  General  Conmiittee  had  about  1,500  mendiers.  The  head- 
(juarters  of  the  committee  were  in  room  Xo.  3,  City  Hall 


Mayor's  Proclamation 

On  June  15,  191G,  Mayor  Mitchel  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation, which  was  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  City. 

To  the  Peojjle  of  the  City  of  Xew  York : 

The  approach  of  the  llOth  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  again  reminds  us  of  our  privileges  and  duties  as 
membei-s  of  the  Rejiublic;  and  with  a  view  to  the  suitable  observ- 
ance of  the  day,  I  ha\'e  appointed  an  Independence  Day  Committee 
to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  appropriate  exercises  in  various 
parts  of  the  City.  I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  men,  Avomeii  and 
children  of  the  City  to  co-operate  in  e\'ery  way  possible  with  this 
Committee ;  to  assemble  at  places  to  be  designated  by  the  Commitr 
tee,  and  with  reverent  remembrance  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  with  gratitude  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  a  jSTation, 
to  take  part  in  a  rational  and  ]iatriotic  celebration  of  the  Fourth. 

JOUX  PURROY  MlTClIEL, 

Mayor. 

Xew  York,  June  15,  19 IG. 

Patriotic  BooMet. 

At  a  cost  of  $1,012,  the  committee  had  printed  125,000  copiesi 
of  a  booklet,  5'>4  by  9  inches  in  size,  containing  IG  pages  and 
cover,  prepared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,, 
which  were  distributed  through  the  chairmen  of  sub-committees 
throughout  the  City.    The  front  cover,  printed  in  four  colors,  boro 
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a  reproduction  of  Trumbuirs  picture  of  tlie  Signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  a  United  States  flag,  the  seal  of  the  City, 
the  title  "  l^ew  York  'City  Independence  Day  Celebration,  1916  " 
and  the  pledge : 

"  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag,  and  to  the  Eepnblic  fci.  Avh'ch  it 
stands  —  one  l^ation,  indivisible,  with  Liberty  and  Justice  for 
all." 

The  inner  pages  contained  the  Athenian  Oath  and  the  adapta- 
tion used  in  the  City  College  (see  our  Report  for  1913,  page 
135)  ;  the  Mayor's  proclamation;  the  names  of  the  Ofiicers  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  and  of  chairmen  of  sub-committees ;  a  dia- 
gram of  the  committee's  organization ;  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
results  of  the  "  safe  and  sane  "  rourtli  of  July  celebrations ;  four 
pages  of  sites  and  landmarks  in  the  'City  connected  with  the  War 
for  Independence ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  progTam 
of  the  patriotic  song  rallies  held  in  various  parts  of  the  City ;  and 
the  verses  of  the  popular  songs  sung  at  the  rallies. 

General  Observances. 

Celebrations  Avere  held  all  over  the  City  in  the  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening.  Their  chief  characteristics  were  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  speeches,  reading  of  tho  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, tableaux  and  local  pageants,  athletic  exercises  and 
games,  and  illuminations.  There  were  no  great  processions,  "ind 
the  pageants  were  not  parades,  but  were  symbolical  or  historical 
enactments  on  platforms  or  reserved  areas  of  ground.  There  were 
no  fireworks,  and  no  firing  of  cannon.  Flags  were  profusely  dis- 
played, but  the  din  of  firecrackers  and  other  explosives  which 
characterized  the  evening  of  July  3  and  the  day  of  July  4  seven 
years  ago  was  entirely  absent,  due  mainly  to  the  enforcement  of 
city  ordinances  against  the  sale  and  use  of  explosives. 

Exercises  at  the  City  Hall 

The  official  centi'al  celebr'ation  war  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  morning  exercises  at  this  point  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  Historical  Observances  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  George  Y. 
Kunz  was  Chairman,  with   the   cooperation   of  the  American 
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Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  iSociety  and  the  'Congress  of  tlie 
Bronx  Open  Forum.  Mr.  Edward  Polak  was  Chairman  of  the 
Forum.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Band  concert  from  10  to  10  :30  a.  m. 

2.  "  Star-  Spangled  Banner,"  hy  the  band. 

3.  Alddress  hy  Dr.  George  Frederick  Ivunz,  introducing  Hon. 

Geoi'ge  Gordon  Battle  as  presiding  officer, 

4.  A'ddress  by  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle,  Chairman  ;  f  the 

Mayor's  Independence  Day  Committee. 

5.  Music,  by  the  band. 

G.  Address,  by  Hon.  John  Purroy  ]\ritchel,  Mayor. 

7.  ]\rusic,  by  the  band. 

8.  Address,  by  Hon,  Wm.  A.  Prendergast,  Comptroller  of  the 

City. 

9.  Historical  Pageant,  by  the  Congress  of  the  Bronx  Oj.en 

Forum. 

10.  Music,  by  the  band. 

The  key-note  of  the  Mayor's  address  was  preparedness  for 
national  defense.    He  said  in  part: 

"  By  precept  and  by  practice  we  teach  the  new  citizens  of 
America,  young  and)  old,  native  born  and  alien,  the  civil  duties 
of  citizenship.  By  precept,  but  in  a  left-handed'  fashion,  we 
attempt  to  inculcate  the  theoi'v  that  upon  each  man  rests  the  moral 
duty  to  serve  his  country  as  a  unit  of  defense  in  case  of  need.  But 
Ave  fail  to  drive  that  doctrine  home  by  practice. 

We  fail  to  make  each  boy,  as  he  grows  to  manhood,  and  each 
man,  during  early  prime,  understand  through  practice  that  with  the 
civil  obligation,  and  equally  fundamental,  goes  the  obligation  of 
military  service,  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  to  prepare  him- 
self to  be  an  efficient  and  serviceable  unit  in  the  national  defense, 
as  a  national  insurance  against  disaster  if  war  shoaild  ever  come. 

"  We  fail  to  bring  home  to  each  man  in  the  Pepublic  his  per- 
sonal individual  obligation  to  ]>reserve  and  apply  the  ideals,  to  pro- 
tect the  institutions,  to  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  America  by  the 
service  of  his  hands,  as  the  price  of  his  free  citizenship. 

The  only  system  of  defense  suited  to  a  democracy  is  that  which 
rests  upon  the  trained  service  of  its  citizens,  which  treats  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  alike,  exacting  from  each  man  only  that  duty 
which  is  common  to  all  others. 
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"  This  is  the  lesson  of  Independence  Day  this  year  —  a  lesson 
pointed  by  the  fearfnl  experience  of  Europe  and  daily  driven  home 
by  what  is  taking  place  about  ns  here.  He  must  be  dead,  indeed, 
,  to  every  patriotic  iminilse  who  holds  that  what  we  have  won  and 
builded  at  so  great  cost  and  efforts  is  not  worth  defending  and 
preserving.  Pie  must  be  mad  who'  thinks  Ave  can  preserve  it  or  de- 
fend it  unprepared.  Pray  God  this  lesson  of  Independence  Day 
may  sink  into  the  consciousness  of  the  American  people  before 
disaster  brands  in  there  forever." 

The  historical  pageant,  representing  the  Signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  written  by  Dr.  Marion  Mills  Miller 
and  produced  under  his  direction  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Cullegan,  It  was  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  complete  pageant 
which  was  given  in  the  recreation  stadium  of  Crotona  Park,  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  in  the  evening.  (Plate  25.)  It  was 
enacted  upon  the  slightl}'  elevated  pavement  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall  steps,  inunediately  under  the  eyes  of  the  Mayor  and  official 
party  who  sat  on  a  platform  built  over  the  City  Hall  steps. 

The  pageant  represented  the  following  features : 

"  Gathering  of  5G  members  of  Congress  in  the  State-house  at 
Philadelphia.  Reports  of  the  various  colonies  on  measures  for 
defence  and  organization  of  patriotic  governments.  Great  debate 
on  independence ;  resolution  of  Richard  Henry  Lee ;  speeches  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  declaration  by  I^ee,  George  AVythe,  Samuel 
Chase,  and  John  Adams.  Speeches  against  'the  resolutions  as 
premature  by  James  Wilson,  Edward  Rutledge,  George  Rmd  and 
John  Dickinson,  which  is  greatly  resented  by  opponents  of  the 
measure,  who  declare  against  steam-roller  methods,  defeating  the 
will  of  the  people.  !N^ine  colonists  vote  for  the  resohition  which 
iniist  be  unanimous  to  carry.  Meeting  adjourned  to  give  minority 
delegates  time  to  come  around.  Patriotic  anneal  for  united  action 
by  Rutledge.  Committee  a])pointed  to  draft  the  Declaration.  Con- 
gress reassembles.  Thomas  Jefferson  reads  the  draft  of  the  Decla- 
ration, All  colonies  agree  on  Independence  exce])t  Delaware,  the 
two  delegates  of  A\'hicli  are  divided ;  George  Read  stu]>bonily  re- 
fuses to  vote  against  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  who  are  opposed 
to  Independence;  Caesar  Rodney,  a  third  delegate,  arrives  post- 
haste on  horseback,  casts  his  vote  for  the  measure  making  it  unani- 
mous. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  "  Patriotic  Song  Rally," — one  of 
several  held  in  different  parts  of  the  City — under  the  direction  of 
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^Ir.  Heury  T.  Fleck,  Professor  of  Music  at  Hunter  College.  It 
included  music  by  tlie  baud  and  singing  by  the  people. 

Exercises  at  the  City  College  Stadium 

In  the  evening,  an  elaborate  program  was  produced  in  the  gi-eat 
stadium  of  the  City  College  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical 
Observances  (^ouuuittee.  Dr.  Kunz  was  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, j\Iiss  Olga  Ihlseng  was  Executive  Assistant,  and  tlie  other 
uiembers  were  ^liss  Josephine  Beiderhase,  Dr.  Cranston  Brenton, 
]\Iiss  Laiira  Sedgwick  Collins,  Mrs.  Axel  O.  Ihlseng,  Miss  Alice 
Lewisohn,  Miss  Grace  M.  Lichten,  Mr.  O.  J.  Merkel,  Miss  Miriam 
Xelke,  Miss  Kate  Oglehy,  Miss  Mary  J.  Pierson,  Mr.  Joseph 
Davis  Sears,  ]\[r.  Henry  L.  Webb.  There  were  from  15,000  to 
20,000  persons  present. 

The  program  was  as  follows; 

1.  Music,  "  America,"  by  the  band. 

2.  Address  by  Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz,  presenting  Hon. 

George  Gordon  Battle  as  presiding  officer. 

3.  Address,  by  Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle. 

4.  Paul  Pevere's  Ride,  enacted  by  elean  Earl  Moehle,  assisted 

by  50  of  the  High  School  Boys'  Military  Training  Corps, 
Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Director. 

5.  Music,  "  Suwanee  River,"  by  band  and  audience. 

C.  Spirit  of  "TCi,  enacted  by  members  of  the  Empire  State  Society 
of  Sons  of  the  American  Revohition. 

7.  !Mtisic,    My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  by  band  and  audience. 

8.  Emancipation,  enacted  by  Howard  Kyle  and  others. 

9.  Music  "  My  Soldier  Boy,  Good  Night,"  by  band  and  audience. 

10.  Woman  Suffrage,  enacted  by  20  Avonien  and  misses. 

11.  Address,  by  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw. 

12.  Music,  "  America,  I  love  thee,"  by  band  and  aiulieuce. 

lo.  Pioneer  S])irit  in  the  Citizen  of  TomorroAv,  enacted  by  the  Boy 

Scouts  of  America, 
l-t.  Address,  by  Hon.  Marcus  M.  Marks. 

15.  Prison  Reform,  enacted  under  the  auspices  of  the  jSTational 
Committee  on  Prisons  by  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton  and  others. 
10.  Jewish  National  Anthem,  by  the  Halvey  Chorus. 
17.  Address,  by  Abram  I.  Elkus,  D.C.L. 
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18.  'Child  Liibor,  enacted  under  the   auspices  of   the  ^Tational 

Child  Labor  Committee. 

19.  Music,  "  Invitation  to  Peace,"  by  the  Ilalvey  Chorus. 

20.  Address,  by  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves. 

21.  Peace  Tableau,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Committee 

on  Arbitration  with  Mexico. 

22.  Music,  "  Stars  and  Stripes,''  by  the  band. 

23.  Spirit  of  Preparedness,  tableau  posed  after  Edwin  Blash- 

field's  picture,  under  the  auspices'  of  the  ISTational  Security 
League. 

24.  'Columbia,  impersonated  by  Madam  Gadski,  leading  the  sing'- 

ing  of  the  National  Anthem  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Athletics  and  Festivals 

A  very  important  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  day  wag  car- 
ried out  by  the  Athletics  and  Pestivals  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
William  J.  Lee,  'Supervisor  of  Recreation  of  the  Department  of 
Parks,  was  'Chairman.  Mr.  Lee,,  through  his  experience  in  the 
parks,  has  developed  a  system  and  organization  excellently 
adapted  to  carrying  out  one  fundamental  idea  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee,  namely,  to  secure  popular  participation  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day.  ISTew  York  City  is  so  big  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  concentrate  the  activities  of  Fourth  of 
July  on  one  central  demonstration.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
organize  local  celebrations  in  different  parts  of  the  City.  Mr. 
Lee's  committee  held  athletic  festivals  and  games  in  36  public 
parks  and  5  public  baths  in  which,  it  is  estimated,  there  were 
more  than  20,000  actual  participants,  while  about  200,000  specta- 
tors looked  on. 

In  tlte  Public  Schools 

An  equally  impoi'tant  part  of  the  day's  observance  in  ISTew 
York  is  always  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  This  pai't 
of  the  rising  generation  was  reached  through  the  (Schools  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Edward  W.  Stitt,  Ph.D.,  was  Chairman. 
Through  this  committee,  thousands  of  patriotic  souvenir  programs 
were  distributed  among  the  children  and  appropriate  patriotic 
exercises  were  held  at  various  school  centers. 
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An  idea  of  the  extensive  ramifications  of  tlie  celebration  may 
be  gained  from  a  glance  at  the  list  of  sub-committees  of  the 
Mayor's  Oonimittee  heretofore  given.  The  newspapers  estimated 
that  in  one  way  or  another,  2,000,000  persons  were  reached  by  it. 

Ej-plosives  CoinpleteJy  Prohibited  in  1917 

This  year,  1017,  the  "  safe  and  sane  "  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  will  reach  its  highest  development  in  Jfew  York  City  ini 
the  complete  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  explosives.  On  April  23, 
I  1917,  Fire  Commissioner  Robert  Adamson  announced  that  he 
had  not  only  decided  not  to  license  any  shops  to  sell  fireworks,  but 
was  considei'ing  suspending  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  until 
after  the  war.  The  reasons  are  two.  Alien  enemies  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  sale  to  store  explosives,  and  the  powder  that 
goes  into  fireworks  can  be  employed  to  better  advantage  in  the 
army  and  navy. 

LAFAYETTE  DAY  CELEBRATION 

On  September  6,  1916,  the  anniversary  of  Lafayette's  birth 
\  was  celebrated  extensively  throughout  the  country.  In  l^ew 
^  York  City,  there  were  several  observances,  one  of  them  being 
1  under  official  municipal  recognition  in  the  City  Hall.    The  Amer- 

i  ican  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  was  requested  to 

ii  act  as  official  historian  of  the  proceedings  in  the  City  Hall,  and 
1  gives  a  full  report  of  the  exercises  in  Appendix  E.  (See  plates  21, 
;  22  and  76.) 

STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  PERMAl^ENTLY  ILLUMINATED 

On  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  December  2,  1916,  the 
]  permanent  illumination  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  jSTew  York 
harbor  was  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  200 
citizens  of  which  ]\rayor  Mitchel  was  Chairman  and  Mr.  Earl 
'  Harding  was  Secretary.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pre- 
servation Society  was  officially  represented  on  the  committee  by 
its  President.     (See  plates  19  and  20.) 

The  illumination  of  the  statue  was  provided  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Xew  York  World,  to  Avhich  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  following  history  of  the  statue. 
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History  of  Bartholdi' s  Statue  of  Liberty.  \ 

After  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  French  provinces,  had  in  Freneli 
eyes  lost  their  liberty,  Auguste  Bartholdi,  a  figure  to  fire  youiiij 
men  and  old,  proposed  to  France  the  Liberty  Statue. 

Bartholdi  had  lost  his  Alsatian  home  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  He  came  to  the  United  States  to  observe  the  working  ol 
the  greatest  Republic  in  the  world,  and  had  his  love  for  freedom 
augmented  by  experiences  here.  Through  all  his  work  and  wi'it- 
ingsl  and  his  public  acts  this  love  was  evident.  He  lives  in  the 
minds  of  Frenchmen  as  a  great  artist,  but  a  greater  devotee  of 
liberty.  | 

Mr.  Edward  Laboulaye,  an  eminent  French  publicist  and  a  per-; 
sistent  friend  in  France  of  things  American,  was  a  close  friendjl 
of  Bartholdi.  He  it  was  to  whom  the  idea  of  the  Liberty  Statue' 
first  suggested  itself.  He  at  once  unfolded  it  to  Bartholdi,  who 
saw  its  possibilities.  Immediately  Bartholdi  told  France  of  his|' 
conception  of  the  statue. 

In  1874  a  Franco-American  Union  was  formed  in  Paris  with 
distinguished  Frenchmen  and'  Americans  as  officers.  M.  Labou- 
laye signed  this  appeal,  issued  by  the  Union : 

The  Monument  of  Independence  will  be  executed  in  common 
by  the  two  peoples,  associated  in  this  fraternal  work  as  they  were  ^ 
of  old  in  establishing  independence.  In  this  way  we  declare  by  an 
imperishable  memorial  the  friendship  that  the  blood  si^illed  by  our 
fathers  sealed  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  a  treaty  of  friend- 
shij)  which  should  be  sigiied  by  all  hearts  which  feel  the  love  of 
their  coxintry." 

Bartholdi  did  not  wait.  At  once  he  made  a  small  figure  of  the  ^ 
statue,  then  he  enlarged  it.  Its  grandeur  grew  upon  him.  He 
enlarged  it  twicei  again.  Meantime  contributions  began  to  pour 
in.  Peasants,  clerks  and  vintners,  soldiers,  market  women  of  the 
Halles  in  Paris, —  every  one  in  France,  it  seemed — ^  wished  to 
"  sign  by  all  hearts."  The  gifts  were  mostly  franc  gifts,  and 
thousands  of  sous  were  received. 

The  moulding  of  the  statue  began  in  1875.  It  was  a  work  of 
trying  detail  and  exactness.  The  moulds  were  cast  in  the  foundry 
of  Gaget,  Gauthier  &  Co.,  Paris,  the  statue  itself  being  composed 
of  copper  sheets  beaten  out  to  fit  the  moulds.    In  1876  a  gigantic 
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hand  was  completed  and  sent  for  exliibition  to  the  'Centennial  Ex- 
position at  Philadelphia,  and  was  shown  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, J\^ew  York,  before  its  return  to  France. 

In  1877  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  the  statue  a  site  either 
on  Governor's  or  Eedloe's  Island,  leaving  the  choice  to  be  made 
by  Gen.  W.  T.  'Sherman.  He  confirmed  Bartholdi's  selection  of 
iBedloe's.  An  American  committee  was  chosen,  with  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Evarts  as  its  Chaimian.  The  head  of  the  statue  was 
executed  and  placed  on  view  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878. 
iThe  entire  statue  was  completed  in  1880  and  mounted  in  Paris  in 
October,  1881.  It  was  formally  presented  to  the  United  States 
in  Paris  on  July  4,  1884,  AL.  de  Lesseps  making  the  presentation 
•  speech,  which  was  res])()nded  to  by  the  United  States  Ambassador, 
I  Hon.  Uevi  P.  Aiortoii. 

Ill  April,  1885,  the  statue  was  taken  apart  and  shipped  in  210 
eases  on  board  the  Erench  man-of-war  Isere,  which  arrived  in 
June,  and  the  pieces  was  landed  and  stored  on  Bedloe's  Island 
I  in  Xew  York  harbor,  where  it  was  subsequently  erected.  The 
cost  of  the  work  before  leaving  Erance  was  about  $250,000,  mostly 
contributed  by  the  Erench  people  in  small  sums. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  committee  was  engaged  in 
raising  by  public  subscription  and  State  and  national  appropria- 
tions, the  sum  necessary  to  provide  the  pedestal  for  the  statue. 
An  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  Xew  York  Legislature  was 
vetoed  by  Gov.  Cleveland  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  $100,000  failed  by  accident,  and 
the  appeal  of  the  committee  to  the  public  for  individual  subscrip- 
tions met  with  a  slow  response. 

Then  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  owner  of  the  New  York  World,  took 
up  the  work.  I'^nder  The  World's  direction  popular  subscriptions 
reached  more  than  $100,000  in  four  months.  This  sum,  the  gift 
of  120,000  patriotic  Americans,  was  used  to  complete  the 
pedestal. 

The  eroctlcm  of  the  statue  consumed  the  summer  of  1886.  The 
first  rivet  was  driven  July  12  and  the  last  October  28.  On  the 
latter  day  the  inauguration  ceremonies  were  held.  The  cere- 
monies were  attended  by  President  Cleveland,  the  Governors  of 
New  York  and  other  States,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
and  of  the  Cabinet,  also  by  a  deputation  from  Erance,  including 
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M.  Bartholdi,  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Admiral  Jaures  and 
Gen.  Pelissier,  representing  tlie  French  Senate;  M.  SpuUer  and 
M.  Desmons,  respresenting  the  French  Chamher  of  Deputies ;  M. 
Deschamps,  Vice  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris ; 
M.  I^apoleon  Ney  and  representatives  of  the  French  Ministers  of 
Marine,  War,  Commerce  and  Public  Instruction,  of  the  Paris 
Chamher  of  Commerce  and  of  the  French  press. 

A  great  procession,  in  which  soldiers,  firemen,  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  French  societies  and  many  civic  bodies  joined, 
marched  through  the  chief  streets  and  viewed  a  naval  review  in 
the  harbor. 

Following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  statue : 

Feet.  Inches. 


Height  from  base  to  torch   151  1 

Foundation  of  pedestal  to  torch    305  6 

Heel  to  tap  of  head    Ill  6 

Length  of  hand    16  5 

Index  finger    8  6 

Circumference  at  second  joint    7  6 

Size  of  finger  nail  (13x10  inches)  

Head,  from  chin  to  cranium    17  3 

Head,  thickness  from  ear  to  ear   10  0 

Distance  across  the  eye.  . . . ,   2  6 

Length  of  nose    4  6 

Right  arm,  length    42  0 

Eight  arm,,  greatest  tliickness    12  0 

Thickness  of  waist    35  0 

Width  of  mouth    3  0 

Tablet,  length    23  7 

Tablet,  width     13  7 

Tablet,  thickness   2  0 

Dimensions  of  I'lii  STAL. 

Height  of  pedestal    89  0 

Square  sides  at  base,  each   62  0 

Square  sides  at  top    40  0 

Grecian  columns  above  base    72  8 

Dimensions  of  Foundation. 

Height    65  0 

Square  sides  at  bottom   91  0 

Square  sides  at  top    66  7 
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Liberty's  Neio  Light. 

When  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  dedicated  in  1886,  Col.  John 
Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  then  a  First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  who  had 
charge  of  the  lighting  of  the  torch,  suggested  to  Bartholdi  the 
idea  of  more  effective  lighting  by  projected  or  flood "  light. 
Bartholdi  heartily  approved  the  idea,  but  the  science  of  electric 
lighting  was  not  then  sufficiently  developed  to  make  it  practicable 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion.  In  May,  1916,  the  New  York  World 
started  a  popular  subscription  to  provide  for  a  new  illumination 
plant,  and  on  May  23,  Senator  James  P.  Clarke  of  Arkansas  and 
Representative  Michael  F.  Farley  of  New  York  introduced  in 
Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  authoriz- 
ing the  War  Department  to  accept  and  to  maintain  after  accept- 
ance the  pei'manent  flood  lighting  plant  which  was  to  be  installed 
with  money  gi\'en  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  funds  being  assured,  the  physical  work  of  preparation  for 
the  new  illumination  was  undertaken.  It  included  two  principal 
features  —  a  reconstruction  of  the  torch  so  that  it  should  present 
a  more  realistic  appearance ;  and  the  installation  of  powerful  re- 
flectors for  flooding  the  exterior  of  the  statue  with  light.  Mr.  H. 
Herbert  Magdsick  had  charge  of  the  electrical  engineering  prob- 
lem; Mr.  R.  F.  Garbntt  had  charge  of  the  work  of  electrical 
designing  and  construction ;  and  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculp-- 
tor,  supervised  the  remodelling  of  the  torch.  In  the  latter  branch 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Edgar  H,  Bostock,  a  glazing  expert,  was  con- 

« 

suited. 

The  remodelling  of  the  torch  was  an  ingenious  piece  of  work. 
A  superimposed  steel  framing  which,  although  supporting  the 
range  light  in  the  torch,  somewhat  distorted  the  classic  contour  of 
the  bronze-imitation  flame,  was  removed.  In  its  place  sheet 
bronze  was  used  to  redesign  the  torch  so  that  a  bronze  flame  of  the 
shape  and  size  originally  intended  by  Bartholdi  might  be  had. 

When  the  restored  torch  flame  was  completed  all  the  bronze 
plates  were  cut  out,  leaving,  as  a  skeleton,  riveted  lines  about  an 
inch  in  width.  These  plates  were  then  used  to  construct  moulds 
upon  which  pieces  of  glass  were  bent.  The  pieces  of  glass,  when 
fitted  into  place,  substituted  for  the  bronze  torch  a  glass  torch 
held  together  by  the  same  riveted  lines. 
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For  these  pieces  three  tons  of  yellow  cathedral  glass  were  used. 
A  dull  surface  was  preferred  to  avoid  the  blinding  noon-day  glare 
of  a  rich  reflective  surface.  The  lightest  tint  was  used  to  simulate 
the  tip  of  the  flame,  with  slightly  darker  pieces  inserted  here  and 
there  down  to  the  base  of  the  flame,  where  the  darkest  of  the  tints 
define  the  lines  of  the  bronze  of  the  torch  against  the  glass  of  the 
flame. 

To  mould  600  pieces  of  glass,  each  piece  being  bent  to  an 
individual  template,  was  a  task  calling  for  minute  exactness,  for 
each  template  had  to  be  made  so  perfect  that  the  complete  glass 
substitution  would  be  water  tight.  The  000  pieces  of  glass  aver- 
age about  one  foot  square,  making  a  complete  glass  area  in  the 
torch  of  some  GOO  square  feet. 

The  glass  is  now  so  fixed  to  the  ribs  that  any  section  may  be 
replaced  at  any  time  from  the  inside.  Spring  clips  and  non- 
hardening  putty,  separating  the  glass  on  the  brass  bolts  which 
hold  the  plates  to  the  ribs,  provide  a  resiliency  which  practically 
insures  the  glass  torch  flame  against  breakage.  Neither  snow,  ice, 
rain  nor  heat  will  impair  this  glazing. 

Inside  the  torch  is  the  lighthouse  lens  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$450.  It  is  known  as  a  fifth  order  light  house  lens,  9%  inches  in 
diameter  and  fifteen  inches  deep.  The  lens  is  supported  at  a 
height  so  that  the  light  spills  out  in  lines  parallel  with  the  height 
of  the  glass  of  the  torch.    The  light  has  about  20,000  candle  power 

To  put  a  quiver  into  the  simulated  fiame  of  the  burning  torch, 
about  fifteen  500-candle-power  gas-filled,  electric  lamps"  were 
placed  upon  a  series  of  flashers.  The  flasher  is  not  set  to  certain 
revolutions,  the  experts  preferring  to  allow  it  to  carry  out  the 
unsteady  but  constant  flicker  and  blaze  of  the  flaming  torch. 

Thus  a  variable  light  like  that  of  a  flame  and  a  steady  light  by 
means  of  the  lens  are  obtained  together.  The  two  forms  of  light 
simulate  exactly  the  flicker  and  the  constant  glow  of  the  burning 
torch. 

The  sources  of  the  flood  lights  are  fifteen  batteries  of  projectors. 
Eleven  of  these  batteries  are  located  upon  the  eleven  salients  of 
the  old|  fort,  known  as  Fort  Wood,  upon  which  the  base  of  the 
statue  was  built.  Three  batteries  are  located  upon  the  roofs  of 
small  buildings  on  the  island.  The  other  battery  is  upon  the  bal- 
conies of  Liberty's  arm,  just  below  the  torch. 
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The  total  nmuber  of  projectors  is  246,  each  being  250  watts. 
The  lamps  are  thirty-five  volt  lamps,  each  of  the  246  projectors 
having  its  individual  compensator  to  step  down  the  220  volt  cur- 
rent to  the  lamp  voltage.  The  projectors  and  compensators  are 
mounted  on  specially  designed  pipe  framed  circuits,  indiyidually 
designed  for  the  different  locations. 

The  Public  Service  Corporation  of  ISTew  Jersey  supplies  the 
2,200-volt  two-phase  current  from  its  Marion  Station  through  its 
Garfield  Avenue  sub-station.  The  current  is  carried  by  subma- 
rine cables  under  the  channel  between  jSTew  Jersey  and  Bedloe's 
Island  up  to  the  old  Government  power  house  upon  the  Island. 

In  the  power  house  this  current  is  stepped  down  to  220  volts, 
and  then  carried  through  underground  cables  to  the  base  of  the 
statue  and  from  there  through  suitable  manholes  and  junction 
boxes  is  distributed  by  circuits  to  the  various  salients  of  the  Fort 
and  to  the  other  fifteen  projector  batteries. 

The  Neiv  Illumination  Inaugurated 

The.  new  illumination  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  inaugurated 
with  spectacular  ceremonies  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1916.  President  Wilson  arrived  at  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road station  at  3  :18  p.  m.  With  him  were  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  JSTavy;  Hon.  Wm,  C.  Eedfield,  'Seei*etary  of 
Commerce ;  His  Excellency  Jules  J.  J usserand,  the  French  Am- 
bassador ;  and  others.  They  were  greeted  by  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
a  reception  committee  which  included  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Kousseau,  Senator-elect  William  L.  Calder,  Col.  E.  M. 
House,  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Dock  Commissioner  R.  A.  C. 
Smith,  Hon.  Lamar  Hardy,  Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Edwards. 

The  visiting  guests  were  escorted  by  a  procession  to  the  land- 
ing at  80th  street  and  Riverside  Park,  whence  the  presidential 
party  was  taken  to  the  Mayflower  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  members  of  the  Mayor's  Committee,  and  the  newspaper  men 
to  the  mine-layer  San  Francisco.  The  battleships  Wyoming,  Ken- 
tucky and  Connecticut,  lying  in  the  river,  gave  appropriate 
salutes.  The  Mayflov/er  and  San  Francisco  proceeded  down 
stream,  passed  aroimd  the  statue,  and  anchored  near  the  island. 
8 
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l^ot  far  from  them  were  the  battlesips  Texas  and  l^ew  York,  bril- 
liant with  electric  lights.  The  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  gaily 
decorated  with  flags  and  lights,  and  the  great  bnildings  on  Man- 
hattan Island  were  especially  brilliant. 

Presently,  a  rocket  signal  was  fired  from  the  President's  yacht 
and  was  answered  by  another  from  Bedloe's  Island.  In  an  in- 
stant, the  statue  stood  revealed  in  a  glow  of  radiance  against  the 
background  of  the  night,  the  people  on  shipboard  and  shore  sent 
up  a  cheer,  and  all  the  steam-craft  in  the  harbor  added  the  din  of 
their  whistles.    (See  plate  19.) 

Among  the  first  objects  which  the  spectatores  saw  after  the 
President  gave  the  signal  for  the  lighting  was  a  sixty-foot  ribbon 
of  white  held  across  the  base  of  the  statue  and  showing  upon  it 
the  flags  of  every  nation.  Each  flag  was  in  silk  and  had  been 
sewed  upon  the  ribbon  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  ISTew 
York  State  Normal  'School. 

A  moment  after  the  statue  had  been  illuminated,  Miss  Rutli 
Law,  the  aviatrix,  appeared  in  the  air  in  almost  a  literal  "  chariot 
of  fire."  She  encircled  the  statue  more  than  once,  sending  off 
enormous  streamers  of  magnesium  fire,  and  showing  on  the  under 
side  of  her  air-craft,  in  letters  of  light  three  feet  wide  and  28  feet 
long,  the  word  L-I-B-E-R-T-Y.    (See  plate  20.) 

Returning  to  land,  the  official  party  was  escorted  to  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel  where  a  banquet  was  held  and  speeches  were 
delivered  by  President  Wilson,  Ambassador  Jusserand,  Mayor 
Mitchel,  ex-Senator  Chauncey  M,  Depev/,  Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
and  others. 

CATSKILL  AQUEDUCT  CELEBRATION 

In  1917,  just  ten  years  after  the  ground  was  broken  by  Mayor 
George  B.  McClellan  for  the  aqueduct  by  which  New  York  City's 
new  water  supply  is  derived  from  the  Catskill  Mountains,  the 
aqueduct  began  the  operation  of  delivering  water  to  the  city.  In 
order  suitably  to  celebrate  this  great  achievement,  Mayor  Mitchel 
appointed  several  hundred  citizens  a  committee  of  arrangements, 
and  formally  organized  them  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  January  3,  1917.  At  his  request,  the  Hon. 
George  McAneny  consented  to  act  as  Chairman.    Mr.  Arthur 
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"\Villi;uns  is  C'liainnau  of  the  Exeeutive  Coniiiiittee  and  Mr. 
Edward  llagamau  Hall  is  Secretary.  The  committee  is  arrang- 
ing its  further  organization  as  this  report  is  being  wi'itten. 

In  recognition  of  the  completion  of  this  gTeat  work,  we  give  a 
somewhat  extended  history  of  the  water  supply  of  ISTeAv  York  City 
in  Appendix  C. 

STATED  ISLAND  INDIAJ^  HISTORY 

Site  for  a  ^S'ationol  Indian  Monument 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  in  1913,  ground  was  broken  with 
impressive  ceremonies  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island,  for  a 
national  Indian  monument,  under  the  auspices  of  the  jSTational 
Indian  Monument  Association  of  which  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker 
is  President.  The  first  turf  was  turned  by  President  Taft.  Other 
participants  in  the  ceremonies  were  Indians,  gathered  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Dr.  Joseph  Kossuth  Eixon,  leader  of  the  Rodman  Wana- 
maker educational  expeditions  among  the  Indians.  In  response 
to  the  recent  request  of  the  National  Indian  Monument  Associa- 
tion for  some  of  the  landmark  history  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  from  original  documents  except  when 
otherwise  stated : 

,    First  Mention  of  Fort  Wadsicorth  Site 

The  United  States  military  reservation  of  Fort  Wandsworth 
embraces  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  headland  which  forms 
the  western  side  of  the  ISTarrows.  The  highest  point  within  the 
fort  is  about  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  highest  point  on  the  island,  as  there  are  elev.itions  of 
350  feet  or  more  inland;  but  it  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact 
that  its  guns  command  the  passage  of  the  Narrows,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  situation  it  has  an  extended  prospect  toward  both  the 
south  and  north.  In  the  latter  direction,  it  is  possible  to  commu- 
nicate by  flag  signal  to  Manhattan  Island  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in 
the  lower  harbor.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  very  conspiciious 
site  for  a  national  monument  to  the  first  owners  of  America. 

The  earliest  historical  mention  which  we  have  of  the  particular 
site  of  Fort  AA'adsworth  connects  it  with  the  Indians.    Isaak  do 
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Easieres,  in  an  undated  letter  to  Samuel  Blommaert  written  prob- 
ably in  162^^  says  that  on  July  27,  1626, —  tbe  year  in  wbicb 
Manhattan  Issland  was  purchased  and  permanently  settled  —  he 
arrived  at  the  IS^  arrows,  which  he  called  the  "  Hamels  Hoof  den. 
At  a  later  date  the  name  was  abbreviated  to  Hoofden,  (the 
Heads.)  On  some  Dutch  maps  the  Heads  were  designated 
respectively  as  the  West  Hook  and.  the  East  Hook. 

Indian  Occupancy 

De  Rasieres  says  that  the  Hamels-Hoofden  "  are  tolerably  high 
points  and  well  wooded.  The  west  point  is  an  island  inhabited  by 
from  80  to  90  savages  who  support  themselves  by  planting  maize." 

These  Indians  were  Earitans,  whose  chief  seat  was  on  the  Rari- 
tan  river  in  ISTew  Jersey,  and  who  also  had  other  habitations  on 
Staten  Island  as  existing  traces  indicate.  The  Raritans  were  once 
an  important  division  of  the  New  Jersey  Delawares,  of  Algonquin 
stock,  but  subject  to  the  Mohawks  to  whom  they  paid  tribute. 
They  were  estimated  at  1200  warriors  in  1646,  but,  as  the  "  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians  "  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy says,  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration. 

Shellheaps.  skeletons  and  artifacts  indicate  that  groups  of  In- 
dians were  located  at  several  different  places  on  Staten  Island. 
One  of  their  burial  places  was  in  the  great  sand-bank  which  lay 
before  the  Dongan  manor-house  at  West  Brighton  and  from  which 
hundreds  of  skeletons  have  been  removed  from  time  to  time. 
Others  were  at  Tottenville ;  on  the  Carson  farm  near  ISTew  Spring- 
ville ;  and  at  Holland's  Hook,  Great  Kill,  and  Green  Ridge.  Some 
of  the  bones,  preserved  at  the  American  Museum  of  ISTatural  His- 
tory, were  found  penetrated  by  stone  arrow-points,  indicating  the 
manner  of  death. 

Sometimes  ravaged  by  the  Mohawks,  and  sometimes  by  white 
men,  the  lot  of  the  iStaten  Island  Indians  was  generally  a  miser- 
able one. 

*  The  Hamels  Hoofden  were  named  after  Hendriek  Hamel,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  West  India  Company.    (Docs.  Eel.  Col.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  xiii,  2.) 
ISTeighboring  geographic  features  were  named  after  others,  as,  Godyn's  Punt 
(Sandy  Hook)  after  Samuel  Godyn  (ibid,  i,  545)  ;  Blommaert's  Punt  (Coney 
Island)  after  Samuel  Blommaert  (old  map),  etc. 
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Indian  Name  of  Staten  Island 

Tlie  aboi'ig'iual  name  for  their  island  liome,  expressed  in  Eng- 
lisli  as  Aquehonga  and  in  Dutcli  as  Eghquaons,  is  from  the  Dela- 
ware Achwowangeu,  which  means  "  high  sandy  banks  "  (Wm. 
Wallace  Tooker.)  Manacknong  was  the  name  of  the  fort  built 
on  Staten  Island  by  the  remnant  of  the  Indians  of  Marechkawick, 
on  Long  Island,  who,  after  being  cruelly  treated,  sold  out  and 
moved  to  Staten  Island.  (Tooker.)  The  island  was  therefore 
sometimes  called  Aquehonga-'Manacknong. 

First  Purchase  from  the  Indians 

Staten  Island  appears  to  have  been  purchased  more  than  once 
from  the  Indians.  On  August  10,  1630,  the  natives  sold  it  to 
Michael  Pauw,  who  also  secured  a  large  tract  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  river.  Communipaw  and  Pavonia  were  named  after 
him.  The  Indian  deed  of  Staten  Island,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  Director  and  Council  of  New  Netherland,  reads  as  follows : 

We,  Director  and  Council  in  ISTew-l^etherland,  residing  on  the 
Island  of  Manhattan  under  authority  of  their  High  Mightinesses, 
the  States-General  of  the  United  ISTetherlands  and  the  Privileged 
West  India  Company,  Department  of  Amsterdam,  testify  and  de- 
clare herewith,  that  to-day,  date  as  below,  personally  appeared 
Krahorat,  Tamehap,  Totemackwemama,  Wieromies,  Siearewach, 
Sackwewew,  Wissipoack,  Saheinsios  or  the  young  one,  inhabitants, 
owners  and  inheritors  of  the  island  called  by  us  Staten  Island,  on 
the  west  side  of  Hamels  ISTeck,  who  declare,  that  for  a  certain  lot 
of  merchandise,  delivered  to  and  received  by  them  before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act,  they  have  sold,  transferred,  ceded  and  delivered  as 
true  and  lawful  freehold,  as  they  herewith  according  to  a  bill  of 
sale  and  contract,  transfer,  cede,  convey  and  deliver  to  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Honble  Mr.  Michael  Paauw,  in  whose  absence 
we  receive  it  ex  officio  under  the  usual  conditions,  the  aforesaid 
land  with  its  forest,  appendencies  and  dependencies,  rights  and 
jurisdiction,  belonging  to  thorn  individually  or  collectively,  or 
which  they  might  derive  hereafter,  constituting  and  subrogating 
the  aforesaid  Honble  Mi'.  Paauw,  in  their  stead  and  place,  giving 
hirq  actual  and  real  possession  thereof,  as  well  as  complete  and 
irrevocable  authority  and  special  power,  that  he,  the  aforesaid 
Honble  Mr.  Paauw  may  take  possession  of  the  aforesaid  land,  live 
on  it  in  peace,  inhabit,  own  and  use  it,  also  do  with  it,  trade  it  off 
or  dispose  of  it,  as  his  Honor,  like  anybody  else,  would  do  with 
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his  own  lawfully  obtained  lands  and  dominions,  without  that  they, 
the  conveying  party,  shall  have  or  retain  the  least  pretension,  right 
power  or  authority  either  concerning  ovraership  or  sovereignty,  but 
herewith  they  desist,  abandon,  withdraw  and  renounce,  in  behalf 
as  aforesaid  now  and  fore^^er  totally  and  finally,  promising  further 
not  only  to  fulfil  in  perpetuum,  firmly  and  safely,  inviolably  and 
irrevocably,  this  their  conveyance  and  transfer  and  what  may  be 
done  by  its  authority,  but  also  to  deliver  the  said  land  to  keep  it 
free  from  all  claims,  pretensions,  suits,  challenges  and  troubles 
either  against  the  aforesaid  Wissipoack,  when  he  has  reached  his 
majority,  or  against  other  claimants,  all  under  the  obligations  of 
the  laws  referring  hereto,  a  bona  fide  sine  fraude.  In  Testimony 
whereof  we  have  afiirmed  this  with  our  signature  and  affixed  our 
seal  thereunto.  Done  on  the  Island  of  Manahatas  in  T'ort  Ams- 
terdam the  10th  of  August  in  the  year  1630. 

De  Vries'  Uvsiiccessful  Attempt  to  Colonize 

Pauw  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  colonize  his  island, 
or,  so  far  as  we  know,  even  asserted  his  ownership,  for  David 
Pieterz  De  Vries,  in  his  "  Korte  Historiael  ende  Journaels  Aen- 
tej'ckeninge "  or  "  Short  Historical  and  Joumal-lSfotes,"  says 
under  date  of  August  13,  1638  :  "  I  requested  Wouter  van  Twilli- 
ger  to  register  Staten  Island  for  me,  as  I  wished  to  return  and 
plant  a  colon}^  upon  it,  which  he  consented  to  do."  Whereupon 
De  Vries  went  aboard  his  ship  and  started  back  for)  his  father- 
land. On  December  27,  1638,  he  arrived  again  at  Manhattan  and 
on  January  5,  1639,  Jie  says:  "  I  sent  my  people  to  Staten  Island 
to  begin  to  plant  a  colony  there."  But  on  February  10,  "I  leased 
out  the  plantation  of  iStaten  Island  as  no  people  had  been  sent  me 
from  Holland  as  was  promised  me  in  the  contract  which  I  had 
made  with  Frederick  de  Vries,  a  director  of  the  West  India  Co." 

Mr.  Ira  Iv.  Morris,  in  his  History  of  Staten  Island,  says  that 
De  Vries  built  a  block  fort  and  signal  station  on  the  heights  now 
known  as  Fort  Wadsworth,  but  we  do  not  find  original  documen- 
tary authority  for  this  statement.  It  appears  to  have  been  true  of 
Melyn,  however,  a  few  years  later. 

De  Vries,  having  no  colonists  to  put  on  Staten  Island,  put  swine 
there,  and  so  did  the  West  India  Company.  They  were  in  charge 
of  a  negro  swine-herd.  During  the  summer  of  1640,  the  swine- 
herd and  some  of  the  swine  were  killed.    Gov.  Kieft  charged  the 
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crime  upon  the  Indians,  while  tlie  Indians  charged  it  upon  Dutch 
sailors  who  landed  there  for  wood  and  water.  Kieft  sent  80  sol- 
diers under  Cornelis  van  TienJioven  against  the  Indians  on  the 
Raritan  river  and  killed  several  of  them,  and  on  September  1  of 
the  following  year  the  Indians  retaliated  by  killing  De  Vries'  men 
on  Staten  Island.  Thus,"  writes  De  Vries,  "I  lost  the  beginning 
of  my  colony  on  Staten  Island  through  the  conduct  of  Commander 
Kieft  who  wished  to  charge  upon  the  savages  what  his  own  people 
had  done."  Some  of  the  tribes  around  K^ew  Amsterdam,  how- 
ever, were  friendly,  and  De  Vries  says  that  on  ISTovember  2,  1641, 
there  came  a  chief  of  the  savages  of  Tankitekes,  named  Pacham, 
Avho  was  great  with  the  Governor  of  the  fort.  He  came  in  gTcat 
triumph  bringing  a  dead  hand  hanging  on  a  stick  and  saying  that 
it  was  the  hand  of  the  chief  who  had  killed  or  shot  with  arrows 
our  men  on  Staten  Island  and  that  he  had  taken  revenge  for  our 
sake,  because  he  loved  the  Swannekens  (as  they  call  the  Dutch) 
who  were  his  best  friends." 

A  Neiv  Fatroon  of  Staten  Island. 

On  August  20,  1641,  Cornelis  Melyn  arrived  at  New  Amster- 
dam on  the  ship  Oak  Tree  and  claimed  that  the  Directors  of  the 
West  India  Co.  had  given  Staten  Island  to  him  and  Heer  Vander 
Horst.  De  Vries  could  not  believe  it,  but  as  De  Vries  enjoyed 
intimate  relations  with  Gov.  Kieft,  dining  with  him  frequently,  in 
Fort  Amsterdam,  he  could  not  refuse  Kieft  when  the  Governor, 
on  ^^ovember  2,  1641  —  the  very  day  on  which  Pacham  arrived 
Avith  the  dead  hand, —  asked  him  to  let  Melyn  "  go  upon  the  point 
of  Staten  Island  where  the  maize  land  lay,  saying  that  he  wished 
to  let  him  plant  it  and  that  he  would  place  soldiers  there  who 
would  make  a  signal  by  displaying  a  flag  to  make  known  at  the 
fort  whenever  ships  were  in  the  bay." 

With  De  Vries'  consent,  Melyn  began  a  settlement  on  Fort 
Wadsworth  point  which  is  indicated  on  an  old  map  by  the  name 
of  Oude  Dorp  (or  Old  Village)  as  distinguished  from  the  ISTieuwe 
Dorp  farther  south.  On  June  19,  1642,  Melyn  was  recog-nized  in 
letters  patent  as  the  Patroon  of  Staten  Island  and  the  owner  of  it 
all  except  a  bowery  reserved  for  De  Vries. 
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The  point  of  Staten  Island  where  the  maize  land  lay,"  re- 
ferred to  above,  serves  to  identify  the  location  as  at  Ford  Wads- 
worth,  for  it  coincides  with  the  west  side  of  the  Hamels-Hoofden 
referred  to  by  De  Easieres  where  the  80  or  90  savages  planted 
maize;  and  it  is  the  high  elevation  naturally  adapted  and  subse- 
o^umtlj  used  as  a  flag-signal  station. 

Staten  Island  Again  Laid  Waste 

The  years  1642  and  1643  were  characterized  by  dreadful  con- 
flicts between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians  of  Manhattan,  New  Jer- 
•  sey  and  neighborhood.  Kieft  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them  on  April  22,  1643,  but  it  was  short  lived.  Fresh 
injuries  on  one  side  or  the  other  led  to  fresh  outbreaks,  and  in 
October,  1643,  the  Dutch  asked  their  English  neighbors  in  Con- 
necticut to  join  them  in  an  Indian  hunt.  The  New  Englanders 
consented,  and  early  in  1644,  40  Dutchmen  under  Capt.  Jochem 
Pietersen  and  35  Englishmen  under  Lieut.  George  Baxter  set 
forth  for  Staten  Island  and  the  "  Journal  of  New  Netherland  " 
says:  "Coming  to  Staten  Island,  they  marched  the  whole  night, 
finding  the  houses  empty  and  abandoned  by  the  Indians ;  they  got 
five  or  six  hundred  skepels  of  com,  burning  the  remainder  Avith- 
out  accomplishing  anything  else." 

More  Changes  in  Oiunership 

The  ownership  of  Staten  Island  appears  to  have  been  as  un- 
certain in  those  early  days  as  the  white  man's  tenure  was  pre- 
carious. Patroon  Melyn's  i^roperty  having  been  confiscated  on 
sundry  charges  by  Stuyvesant,  Henrick  van  der  Capellen  became 
Patroon  and  in  May,  1650,  sent  colonists  to  the  island;  but  in 
1655,  the  Indians  burnt  all  his  houses  and  bams,  killed  fifteen  col- 
onists and  burned  over  12,000  skepels  of  grain. 

The  island  was  again  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  a  deed 
dated  July  10,  1657,  but  the  white  men  refused  to  pay  the  Indians 
because  they  did  not  move  off,  and  the  Indians  refused  to  move 
off  because  the  white  men  did  not  pay  them;  so  the  sale  became 
ineffective  and  the  purchase  was  annulled  on  December  22,  1657. 
This  transaction  figured  conspicuously  iu  the  negotiations  con- 
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ducted  thirteen  years  later  wliicli  resulted  in  tlie  actual  and  final 
purchase  of  the  island,  as  will  appear  from  the  following. 

The  Indian  Title  Finallij  Extinguished. 

The  disputed  question  of  the  ownership  of  Staten  Island  was 
finally  settled  and  the  Indians'  title  extinguished  in  1670.  The 
transactions  immediately  preceding  and  including  this  settlement 
are  of  intense  interest  and  gTeat  importance,  and  as  they  do  not 
appear  at  length  in  the  published  History  of  Staten  Island,  they 
may  here  be  described,  our  description  being  based  on  the  official 
minutes  of  the  Council. 

The  negotiations  leading  to  the  treaty  took  place  in  the  old  fort 
at  the  foot  of  Bowling  Green,  Manhattan,  then  called  Fort  James, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  United  States  Custom  House.  The 
presence  of  Indians  in  the  City  was  not  uncommon  at  that  period, 
and  one  can  easily  picture  the  scene  as  the  Indians  arrived  at  the 
Capse  Rocks,  at  the  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  in  their 
canoes,  on  April  T,  1670,  and  squatted  on  the  ground  at  Bowling 
Green  before  the  entrance  to  the  fort,  awaiting  the  hour  for  the 
council.  They  were  to  have  met  the  preceding  day,  but  the 
weather  was  so  windy  that  they  could  not  venture  across  the  bay 
from  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  and  other  points,  in  such  rough 
weather;  and  the  council  had  to  be  deferred  until  the  7th.  The 
Indians  no  doubt  wore  their  usual  trappings,  with  one  or  two 
feathers  stuck  in  the  cockscomb  of  their  hair  after  the  custom  of 
the  coastal  Algonquins,  and  carried  their  inseparable  pipes. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  great  gate  of  the  fort  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  Indians  entered.  There  were  present  at  the  council 
the  Governor,  Francis  Lovelace;  the  Mayor,  Cornelius  Steen- 
wyck;  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Matthias  ISTicolls;  Thomas 
Delavall ;  Cornelius  Van  Euyven ;  and  the  Indians  who  claimed 
an  interest  in  Staten. 

Tbe  Indians  were  asked  how  they  could  show  that  they  were 
owners  of  Staten  Island.  They  replied  that  there  were  only  five 
owners,  the  others  being  simply  friends.  They  marked  out  on  a 
map  the  several  divisions,  and  naming  the  owners  in  order  from 
south  to  north,  they  were  Matackos  (a  boy)  of  Staten  Island,  Ear- 
aramint,  Matarus,  Oroaquy  (of  Eockaway),  and  Wewonecameke 
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of  Staten  Island.  Eararamint  had  given  his  power  of  representa- 
tion to  someone  else ;  and  Oraoquy  was  "  allmost  dead  "  so  lie  was 
represented  by  friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  two  of  tlie  five 
names  will  be  recognized  among  the  signatures  to  the  treaty  or 
deed. 

Two  "  ancient  men  "  spoke  for  the  Indians,  but  did  not  pre- 
)     tend  to  have  any  interest  themselves. 

Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  council,  the  white  men  ran 
against  the  old  and  deep-rooted  superstition  of  the  Indians  about 
mentioning  the  names  of  dead  men.  The  white  men  claimed  thev 
had  bought  the  Island  in,  1630,  and  the  Indians  present  at  the 
Council  were  asked  if  they  did  not  remember  the  names  of  the 
Indians  mentioned  in  the  Dutch  records  of  those  earlier  transac- 
tions. They  replied  that  that  was  40  years  ago,  that  the  Indians 
were  dead,  and  that  they  did  not  "  love  to  heare  of  them."  They 
insisted,  however,  that  only  a  part  of  the  island  was  sold  before ; 
but  that  if  they  sold  it  now  they  would  go  off  and  leave  it.  They 
also  said  that  although  there  had  been  an  agreement  nothing  was 
paid  on  it.  The  Governor  replied  that  they  were  not  paid  because 
they  did  not  go  off  the  island.  Apparently  the  substance  of  these 
recollections  was  correct,  for  the  deed  of  July  10,  1657,  had  been 
annulled  on  December  22,  1657.  They  were  asked  if  they  would 
agree  to  accept  now  what  was  promised  before,  but  they  would 
not  answer  at  once,  as  they  wished  to  confer. 

On  April  9,  1670,  the  council  met  again.  Several  other  In- 
dians appeared  at  this  meeting..  They  refused  to  accept  what  was 
promised  thirteen  years  before,  claiming  that  that  was  for  only 
part  of  the  Island.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  Indians  present  laid 
claim  to  land  at  Harlem,  ''  but  ye  Records  shews  it  was  bought  & 
paid  for  44  years  agoe  "  —  referring  to  the  purchase  of  Manhat- 
tan Island  in  1626  for  the  value  of  60  guilders.  They  were  asked 
what  they  would  accept  now  for  Staten  Island  and  they  made  a 
proposition,  itemized  hereafter.  The  Grovernor  then  tried  to  l>eat 
them  down,  offering  them  300  fathoms  of  wampum  instead  of  the 
600  demanded,  30  match-coats  instekd  of  60,  etc.  The  Indians 
Avere  told,  moreover,  that  if  they  did  not  sell  and  leave  the  island, 
they  would  be  fenced  in  upon  some  comer  of  the  island  and  re- 
quired to  plant  there;  and  if  they  disturbed  the  people,  cattle  ra* 
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hoys  rhiit  lived  there  they  would  be  severely  punished.  The  poor 
Iiuliiins  h;id  to  .sub)uit  ;uk1  finally  agreed  to  a  bargain  which  gave 
them  little  more  for  the  whole  island  than  they  had  agTeed  to 
accept  for  part,  as  they  believed,  thirteen  years  before,  but  the 
Governor,  to  soothe  their  feelings  also  promised  to  give  the  In- 
dian? 5  half-vats  of  beer;  each  of  them  a  white  six-stiver  loaf  and 
"  halfe  a  mutch  of  liquor."  Quererom,  who  was  employed  to 
bring  the  Indians  together,  was  promised  a  blanket  and  a  fathom 
of  duft'els ;  and  Wackeckanoking,  one  of  the  speakers,  was  to  have 
a  ■'  ■^mall  iron  pott  in  lieu  of  one  hee  lost  in  Towne."' 

Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  consideration  agreed 
upon  with  the  Indians  in  1657,  the  consideration  demanded  by 
the  Indians  in  1670,  and  the  price  finally  agreed  upon: 

Offered  Asked  Finally 

to  the  by  the  Agreed 

Indians         Indians  Upon 

Fathoms  of  wampum     GOO  400 

Shirts   10  30  30 

Woollen  stockings    30     

Guns   10  30  20 

Bars  of  lead   10  60  60 

Pounds  of  powder   30  50  50 

Coats  of  dozens   12*  of  Sf 

Coats  of  duffels   36*  60t  30t 

Kettles   30  40  30 

Hatchets,  large  and  small   50  30  30 

Hoes  .'   25  30  30 

Knives   Some  50  50 

Awls   Some     

It  is  manifest  that  considerably  more  was  paid  in  proportion 
for  Staten  Island  in  1670  than  was  paid  for  Manhattan  Island  in 
1626. 

At  leng-th  everybody  being  satisfied,  all  present  struck  hand 
uj^on  the  bargain  and  the  Indians  agreed  to  leave  the  Island  upon 
receiving  their  pay. 

On  April  13,  1670,  some  of  the  Sachems  appeared  at  Fort 
James,  payment  was  made  and  the  deed  signed  in  part,  some  of 
the  signatures  being  obtained  later. 

This  historical  document  reads  as  follows: 


*  In  the  piece,  not  made  up. 
t  !Made  up. 
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Indian  Deed  of  Siaien  Island,  1670 

This  Indenture  made  the  Thirteenth  Day  of  April  in  the  22th 
yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  or.  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles  the  Second 
by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland,  Ifrance  &  Ireland  Kinge 
Defendr  of  the  Faith  &c  &  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1670, 
between  ye  Rt  Honble.  Francis  Lovelace  Esqr  Governor  Genrll 
undr  his  Royall  Highness  James  Duke  of  York  &  Albany  &c 
Of  all  his  Territoryes  in  America  for  &  on  ye  behalfe  of  his  said 
Royall  Highness  on  ye  one  parte  and  Aquepo,  Warrines,  Minqua- 
Sachemack,  Pemantowes  Quewequeen,  Wewanecameck,  and  Ma- 
taris,  on  ye  behalfe  of  themselves  as  the  True  Sachems  Owners 
&  lawful!  Indian  Proprietors  of  Staten  Island  &  of  all  othr  In- 
dians any  way  concerned  therein  on  ye  other  parte  Witnesseth, 
That  for  &  in  consideration  of  a  certaine  sume  of  Wampom  & 
divers  other  goods,  wch  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annext  are  Ex- 
prest,  unto  ye  said  Sachems  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Governor 
ffrancis  Lovelace  or  his  Order,  The  receipt  whereof  they  ye  said 
Sachems  Doe  hereby  Acknowledg,  &  to  be  fully  satisfyed,  &  thereof 
&  every  parte  thereof  Doe  for  themselves  &  all  others  concerned 
their  heires  and  "Successors  &  every  of  them  clearly  acquitt  and 
discharge  the  said  Governour  &  his  Successors  Have  given 
graunted  bargained  &  sould,  &  by  theise  presents  Doe  fvllj  & 
absolutely,  give  graunt  bargaine  &  sell  unto  ye  said  ffrancis  Love- 
lace Governour  for  &  on  ye  behalfe  of  his  Royal  Highs  aforemen- 
tioned All  that  Island  lyeing  &  being  in  Hudsons  Ryver,  comonly 
called  Staten  Island  &  by  over  ye  Bay  &  Sandy  point,  on  ye  ISTorth 
ye  Ryver  &  ye  Citty  of  ISTew  Yorke  on  Manhatans  Island,  on  ye 
East  Long  Island,  &  on  ye  west  ye  maine  Land  of  After  Coll,  or 
ISTew-Jersey,  Togethr  wth  all  ye  Lands  soyles  meadowes.  fresh  & 
salt  pastures  Comons  wood  land  Marshes  Ryvers  Ryvoletts 
streames  Creeks  waters  Lakes  &  whatsoever  to  ye  said  Island  is 
belonging  or  any  way  apperteyning,  &  all  &  singuler  othr  ye 
prmisses  wth  th' appurtenances  &  everye  parte  &  parcell  thereof, 
wthout  any  reservation  of  ye  herbage  or  Trees  or  any  other  thinge 
growing  or  being  thereupon.    And  the  said  Sachems  for  them- 
selues  &  all  others  concerned  their  heires  &  successors  Doe  Cov- 
enant to  &  wth  ye  said  Governor  &  his  successors  for  &  on  ye  be- 
halfe aforesaid  in  manner  &  forme  following.  That  is  to  say  That 
they  ye  said  Sachems  now  are  ye  very  True  sole  &  Lawfull  Indian 
Owmers  of  the  said  Island  &  all  &  singuler  of  ye  prmisses,  as  being 
derived  (to)  them  by  their  Auncestors  &  that  now  at  th'ensealing 
&  delivery  of  theise  prsents  they  are  lawfully  seized'  thereof  (to) 
ye  use  of  themselues  their  heires  &  Assig-nes  for  ever  according 
to  ye  use  &  Custome  of  ye  rest  of  ye  Native  Indians  of  the  Coun- 
try, And  further  That  ye  said  Island  now  is  &  at  ye  tyme  of 
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Executing-  of  ye  said  Estate  to  be  made  as  aforesaid  shall  be  & 
from  tyme  to  tyme  &  at  all  tymes  hereafter  shall  &  may  stand 
remaine  and  continue  unto  ye  said  Governor  &  his  successors  to 
ye  use  of  his  Royall  Highness  as  aforesaid,  free  &  clearly  dis- 
charged &  Acquitted  from  all  &  every  former  bargaines  sales  guifts 
Grauuts  &  Incumbrances  whatsoever  And  furthermore  the  said 
Sachems  for  themselues  and  all  others  concerned  their  heires  & 
Successors  Doe  Covenant  That  ye  said  Governor  his  successors  & 
AssigTies  for  &  on  ye  behalfe  of  his  Royall  Highness  as  aforesaid 
shall  &  may  from  henceforth  forever  Lawfully  peaceably  &  quietly 
haue  hould  possesse  &  Enjoy  all  the  said  Island  wth  th'appur- 
tenances  &  all  &  every  othr  ye  prmisses  wth  their  appurtenances 
wthout  any  Lett  resistance  Disturbance  or  interuptiou  of  the  said 
Sachems  or  any  others  concerned  their  heires  &  successors  & 
wthout  any  manner  of  Lawfull  Lett  resistance  molestation  or  in- 
teruptiou of  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  Clayming  by 
from  or  under  them  or  any  of  them  And  It  is  likewise  Lastly  Cov- 
enanted &  agreed  That  ye  said  Sachems  &  ye  rest  of  the  Indians 
concerned  wth  them  now  Inhabiting  or  residing  upon  ye  said 
Island  shall  haue  Free  leaue  &  Liberty  to  be  &  remaine  thereupon 
untill  ye  First  Day  of  May  next,  when  they  are  to  surrendr  the 
possession  thereof  unto  such  person  or  persons  as  ye  Governor 
shall  please  to  appoint  to  see  ye  same  put  in  Execution  upon  wch 
day  They  are  all  to  Transporte  themselues  to  some  other  place 
&  to  resign  any  Interest  or  Clayme  thereunto  or  to  any  parte 
thereof  forever  To  haue  &  to  hould  ye  said  Island  so  bargained 
&  sould  as  aforementioned  unto  ye  said  Francis  Lovelace  Governor 
&  his  successors  for  &  on  ye  behalfe  of  his  Royall  Highness  his 
heires  &  Assignes  unto  ye  proper  use  &  behoof  of  his  said  Royall 
Highness  his  heires  &  Assignes  for  ever.  In  witness  whereof  ye 
Partyes  to  theise  prsent  Indentures  haue  Interchangably  sett  to- 
their  hands  &  scales  the  day  and  yeare  first  herein  wrytten 

Sealed  &  Deliuered  in  ye  prsence  of 

The  marke  of 

Cornus  Steenwijck,  Maijor  X  (Seal) 


Tho.  Louelace 


Aquepo 
The  marke  of  Aquepo 

X  (Seal) 


Matthias  Nicolls 


C.  V.  Ruijven 


on  the  behalfe  of 
Warrenes 
The  marke  of  Wawanecameck 
X 


Oloff  -Stevens  Vn  Cortlaut 


on  the  behalfe  of  (Seal) 
Minqua  Sachemack 
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AUard  Anthonij 
Johannes  vanbrugh 
Gerret  van  Tricht 
I  Bedloo 

Warn.  Wessels  Constab 


The,  marke  of  Aquepo 
X 

on  the  behalf e  of  (Seal) 
Pemantowes 
The  marke  of 

X  (Seal) 
Quewequeen 
The  marke  of 

X  (Seal 
Wawanecameck 
The  marke  of 

X  (Seal) 
Mataris 


4r  Youths. 


William  Nicolls 
Humphrey  dauenport 
Comelis  Bedloo 
nicholaes  Anthonij 

Memorand.  That  the  young  Indyans  not  being  present  at  the 
Ensealing  &  delivery  of  the  within  written  deed,  it  was  again 
delivered  &  acknowledged  before  them  whose  names  are  here 
under  written  as  witnesses. 


Aprill  the  15th  16Y0. 

Signed  in  presence  of 
The  Governor 
Captn  Manning 
The  Secretary. 


The  marke  of  X  Pewowahone. 
about  5  yeares  old    a  boy. 

The  marke  of  X  Rokoques 
aboitt  6  yeares  old    a  Girle. 

The  marke  of  X  Shinginnemo. 
about  12  yeares  old   a  Girle. 

The  marke  of  X  Kanarehanse 
about  12  yeares  old   a  Girle. 

The  marke  of  X  Maquadus 
about  15  yeares  old,  a  young  man. 


The  marke  of  X  Asheharewas 
about  20  yeares  old  a  young  man. 
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The  Pavineut  Agreed  upon  for  ye  Purchase  of  Staten-Island 
Conveyed  this  Day  by  ye  Indian  Sachems  Proprietors  (vizt) 


4 
5 
0 


Fower  hundred  Fathom 

of  Wampom 
Thirty  Match  Coates 
Eight  Coats  of  Dozens 

made  up 
Thirty  Shirts 
Thirty  Kettles 
Twenty  Gunnes 


A  ffrkin  of  Powder  7 

Sixty  Barres  of  Lead  8 
Thirty  Axes  9 
Thirty  Howes  &  10 
Fifty  Knives  11 


Memorandum  It  is  Covenanted  &  Agreed  upon  by  &  between 
ye  within  mentioned  Francis  Lovehice  Esqr.  Governor  &c  for  & 
in  ye  behalfe  of  his  Eoyall  Highnss  &  ye  vpithin  v?rytten  Sachems 
on  ye  behalfe  of  themselues  &  all  othrs  concerned  before  th'enseal- 
ing  &  delivery  hereof  That  Two  or  Three  of  ye  said  Sachems 
their  heires  or  successors  or  so  many  Persons  imployed  by  them 
shall  every  yeare  (vizt)  upon  ye  First  day  of  May  yearely  after 
their  surrendr  repair  to  this  ffort  to  acknowledge  their  Sale  of  the 
said  Staten  Island  to  ye  Governour  or  his  Successors  to  continue 
a  mutuall  friendship  betweene  them  As  witness  their  hands. 


The  mark  of  X  Aquepo, 

The  mark  of 
X 

Wewanacameck 
on  ye  behalfe  of 
Minqua  Sachemack 

The  marke  of  X  Aquepo 
on  behalfe  of 
Pemantowes 


(The)  marke  of  X  Aquepo 
on  behalfe  of 

Warrines 
The  marke  of 
X 

^  Quewequeen 

The  marke  of 
X 

Wewanecameck 
The  mai'ke  of  X  Mataris 


On  May  2,  1670,  Gov.  Lovelace  appointed  Thomas  Lovelace  and 
Matthias  ISTicolls  to  go  to  Staten  Island  and  take  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York.  This  they  did  by  the  interesting 
ceremony  of  surrender  "  by  turf  and  twig." 

Eleven  years  later,  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  Governor  of  ISTew  York, 
reported    most  of  Staten  Island  is  lately  settled." 
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The  Building  of  Fort  Wadsworth. 

On  account  of  their  strategic  location,  it  was  inevitable  tliat  tlie 
headlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Narrows  should  be  occupied  by  forti- 
fications. Those  on  the  west  side,  within  which  the  gro'Und  has 
been  broken  for  a  national  Indian  monument,  were  begun  in  the 
winter  of  18-08-9,  with  other  defences  of  iSTew  York  Harbor,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  great  apprehension  that  the  United  States 
would  become  involved  in  the  European  turmoil  then  prevailing. 

On  April  6,  1808,  the  Legislature  passed  an  "  act  to  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  this  State  and  for  other  purposes  "  and  made  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  In 
a  letter  dated  October  21,  1808,  Col.  Jonathan  Williams,  Com- 
mandant of  Engineers,  sent  to  Gov.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  recom- 
mendations and  plans  which  included  the  defences  at  Fort  Wads- 
worth.  On  account  of  unavoidable  delays,  the  Governor  was  not 
ready  to  authorize  the  commencement  of  work  until  liovember. 
During  that  winter,  from  200  to  250  persons  "  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  subsistence  by  the  critical  state  of  our  national 
affairs  "  were  employed  on  the  construction.  Under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1809,  the  Commissioners  of  Fortifications,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  James  Fairlie  and  Jacob  Morton,  reported  the  progTess 
on  the  work  on  Forts  Tompkins  and  Fort  Richmond.  Fort  Tomp- 
kins is  the  name  of  the  work  on  the  top  of  the  hill;  Fort  Rich- 
mond is  the  extensive  marine  battery;  and  the  whole  post,  which 
includes  various  other  batteries,  was  subsequently  named  Fort 
Wadsworth. 

On  January  24,  1814,  De  Witt  Clinton  reported  to  Governor 
Tompkins : 

The  defences  of  Staten  Island  now  consist  of 
Fort  Hudson  mounting  forty-three  twenty- 
four  pounders   43-24s 

Fort  Richmond  motmting  27  thirty-two  pound- 
ers  27-32s 

Fort  Tompkins  mounting  fourteen  iCannon ...  14 

Redoubt  &  Blockhouse  mounting  four  eigh- 
teen s    4r-18s 

And  a  small  battery  to  the  south  of  Fort 

Tompkins  ,   9-24s 


Making  in  the  whole  ninety-seven  cannon ....  97 
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On  Februaiy  15,  1847,  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the 

premises  from  the  State,  and  since  then  has  added  to  them  exten- 
sively.   Some  of  the  purchases  have  been  as  follows: 

Date.               From  WTiom.  Acres. 

Feb.  15,  1847— State  of  New  York    47 

Jill.    8,  1S54 — Peter  jacobson    5% 

May  28,  1856— W.  H.  Aspdnwall    17 

Mar.  14,  1892 — Josefa  de  la  Hegewisch    14 

Nov.  25,  1892 — J.  Henry  Alexandre    15 

Nov.  25,  1892 — James  J.  Alexandre    IVz 

Nov.  25,  1892 — ^Elleu  Lee  Mayo    9 

Nov.  25,  1892 — Serena  P.  Appleton    50 

Feb.    1,  1895— Sarah  Schuyler  Martin    61/2 

Mar.  11,  1898 — James  B.  Whitney   7 

Aug.  30,  1S98 — Henry  Ockershaiusen    6% 
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Since  the  last  mentioned  date  we  believe  there  have  been  other 
acquisitions. 

When  the  Federal  Government  took  possession  in  1847,  the  old 
fortifications  were  destroyed  and  new  ones  built.  Since  then, 
they  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful coast  defence  guns  erected  within  them. 

As  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  western  head  of  the  Hamels 
Hoofden,  where  291  years  ago  De  Easieres  found  80  or  90  In- 
dians raising  com  and  where  Director  Kieft  stationed  soldiers  in 
a  primitive  block  house,  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
military  defences  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  site  allotted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  great  monument  to  the  American 
Indian. 

CITY  HA.LL  PAEK 

Reclamation  of  Post-Office  Site  Hoped  For. 

In  our  former  Reports  we  have  dwelt  on  the  misfortune  which 
the  City  sustained  when  the  southern  portion  of  City  Hall  Park 
was  taken  about  sixty  years  ago  for  a  post-otfice  site,  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  reclaim  it,  and  the  hope  for  that  con- 
summation aroused  by  the  opening  of  the  new  Post-office  building 
at  8th  avenue,  between  31st  and  32d  streets,  in  1914.  Since  then, 
the  matter  has  remained  in  statu  quo  except  for  a  development 
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which  has  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  federal  Government  may 
be  compelled  to  abandon  the  old  Post-office  on  account  of  inse- 
curity. 

The  Park  Place  and  Beekman  street  section  of  the  Seventh 
Avenue  subway  line  which  has  been  under  construction  during 
the  past  few  years  and  is  now  nearing  completion,  runs  under 
the  northern  end  of  the  Post-office  building.  On  February  13, 
1917,  the  newspapers  announced  that  the  building  was  imperilled 
by  cracks  that  stretched  through  its  massive  walls  from  roof  to 
foundation.  When  the  cracks  first  appeared,  pieces-  of  paper  were 
pasted  across  them  to  indicate  whether  the  cracks  were  enlarging. 
These  paper  "  tell-tales  "  broke,  giving  warning  that  the  settling 
had  not  stopped.  When  a  large  iron  staircase  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors  on  the  Broadwa}'  side  of  the  building  began  to 
break  from  its  fastenings,  the  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  struc- 
ture increased  and  the  sub-way  engineers  took  measures  to  rein- 
force the  supports  which  they  had  erected  to  sustain  the  building. 

The  part  of  the  subway  now  being  constructed  below  this  build- 
ing is  known  as  Route  48,  Section  1,  of  the  Seventh  avenue  line. 
It  consists  of  two  tracks  laid  62  feet  below  the  street  level,  this 
depth  being  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass  under  the  Broad- 
way subway.  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  engineer  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  M^ho  is  supervising  this  work,  declares  the  enter- 
prise to  be  one  of  the  engineering  marvels  of  the  world,  and  has 
taken  many  distinguished  visitors  dowa  into  this  excavation  to 
show  them  the  seventy  steel  piers  on  which  the  weight  of  the  great 
building  rests.  Some  of  these  piers  are  placed  to  support  as  much 
as  1,180  tons,  others  780. 

Several  offiicials  have  expressed  the  belief  that  if  the  damage 
continues  the  Post-office  building  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  at 
least  temporarily.  Such  abandonment  wou.ld  necessitate  finding 
new  quarters  for  Federal  District  courts  and  United  'States  At- 
torney's office,  as  well  as  several  departments  of  the  post-office. 
ISTewspapers  and  indi^dduals  have  expressed  the  hope  that  if  the 
building  is  evacuated,  it  will  be  evacuated  permanently  and  the 
site  restored  to  the  City  Hall  Park. 
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Removal  of  Kioslcs  and  Otker  Structures  Recommended. 

The  promise  of  the  early  restoration  of  the  streets  and  parks  of 
Xew  York  City  which  have  been  in  a  distressing  state  of  up- 
heaval for  several  years  on  account  of  the  building  of  the  new 
Catskill  aqueduct  and  new  subways  directs  attention  again  to  the 
desirability  of  remodeling  City  Hall  Park  so  as  to  make  it  a  con- 
venient and  dignified  Civic  Center  and  place  of  ceremonial.  On 
November  16,  1916,  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pilat,  Landscape  Architect 
of  the  Parks,  recommended  to  Park  Commissioner  Ward  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction.    He  said : 

The  superstructures  of  the  underground  comfort  stations  in 
Mail  street  and  the  kiosks  at  the  subway  entrances  are  unsightly 
and  detract  very  much  from  the  appearance  of  City  Hall  Park 
and  of  the  City  Hall.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  superstructures 
are  unnecessary  and  that  they  should  be  removed.  I  therefore 
suggest  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  with  the  Borough  President 
and  the  Public  Ser^dce  'Commission  with  the  view  of  having  the 
superstructures  removed  and  in  their  place  to  have  constructed 
suitable  copings  and  simple  wrought  iron  rails  to  form  the  en- 
trances and  protect  the  stairways. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  structures,  there  are  also  the  ele- 
vated platform  and  stairs  leading  to  the  elevated  and  bridge  trains 
which  project  impertinently  into  the  park.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible in  some  way  to  hasten  the  removal  of  this  unsightly  tempo- 
rary structure  ?  " 

We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  these  recommendations. 

CENTRAL  PAEK 
Moving  Picture  Film  Miiseum  Proposed 

The  past  year  has  developed  the  usual  number  of  proposals  to 
peiTert  Central  Park  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 
In  former  Reports  we  have  given  lists  of  such  propositions. 

On  December  16,  1916,  a  repi'esentative  of  Mr.  William  Fox 
called  on  Park  Commissioner  Cabot  Ward  and  said  that  he  was 
prepared  to  present  plans  drawn,  by  Mr.  John  Frederick  Harbe- 
son,  architect,  for  a  "  mausoleum  "  in  which  to  preserve  moving 
picture  films  if  Commissioner  Ward  would  approve  of  the  erection 
of  the  building  in  Central  Park. 
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Commissioner  Ward  promptly  rejected  the  proposition,  and 
had  the  overwhehning  sentiment  of  the  people  with  him  in  doing 
so.  He  declared  in  this  connection  that  "  the  policy  of  the  Park 
Department  under  the  administration,  of  not  only  opposing  all 
encroachments,  but  of  ridding  the  parks  of  all  buildings  that  are 
not  necessary  and  incidental  to  park  use,  has  been  vigorously 
prosecuted." 

Stadium  in  the  Park  Proposed 

On  January  6,  1917,  the  plan  of  Congressman  Murray  Hulbert 
of  'New  York  City  for  building  a  stadium  in  Central  Park  was 
announced.  His  idea  is  that  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Catskill 
Aqueduct,  the  two  reservoirs  in  'Central  Park  will  no  longer  be 
needed  and  that  the  smaller  of  the  two  could  be  converted  into  a 
stadium  for  athletic  sports.  This  reservoir,  which  is  between 
Seventy-ninth  and  Eighty-sixth  streets,,  has  an  area  of  about 
thirty-two  acres.  It  is  about  800  feet  wide  and  1,800  feet  long 
and  30  feet  deep.  Mr.  Hulbert  argues  that  with  the  water  drawn 
oii  it  could  readily  he  made  into  a  good  sized  stadium  at  very  little 
expense.  The  proposal,  however,  was  counter  to  the  jealously 
militant  sentiment  of  the  people  which  has  been  aroused  by  re- 
peated schemes  for  diverting  the  park  from  its  original  concep- 
tion of  a  rural  or  rustic  retreat  from  the  artificialities  and  noise  of 
the  surrounding  town. 

Political  Propaganda  in  the  Park  Prevented 

In  September,  1916,  Commissioner  Ward  took  a  salutary  step 
to  restrict  the  uses  of  the  park  to  proper  purposes.  On  Septem- 
ber 19,  1916,  the  press  bureau  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  announced  that  on  the  following  Saturday  tableaux 
would  be  given  in  the  park  in  preparation  for  the  two  "  Federal 
Amendment  Days,"  October  7  and  21.  A  permit  had  been 
issued  to  the  organization  to  give  a  concert  and  tableaux  at  the 
band-stand  on  the  Mail,  as  is  done  occasionally  when  private  funds 
are  offered  for  public  concerts ;  but  the  issuing  of  a  permit  for  the 
conducting  of  political  propaganda  in  Central  Park  was  not  in 
the  Commissioner's  mind;  and  when  he  learned  the  nature  of  the 
performance  intended  to  be  given,  he  revoked  that  part  of  the 
permit  relating  to  the  tableaux. 
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The  Commissioner's  position  on  the  matter  meets  with  our 
hearty  approval  As  we  said  in  our  Eeport  for  1914  (pages 
154—156),  the  use  of  the  public  parks,  which  are  designed  for  all 
the  people  irrespective  of  political  affiliations,  by  the  propagandists 
of  any  political  party,  violates  the  primary  conception  of  public 
parks.  The  parks  are  provided  at  public  expense  for  the  common 
recreation  of  all.  They  are  places  in  which  the  park  visitor  is 
entitled  to  as  much  freedom  from  importunity  at  the  hands  of 
political  or  religious  solicitors  as  on  the  public  highway  or  in  the 
private  home.  Parks  should  be  refuges  from  turmoil,  contention 
and  controversy  or  they  miss  the  end  for  which  they  are  created ; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  permitting  their  use  for  woman 
suffrage  propaganda  than  there  is  for  permitting  Republican, 
Democratic,  Socialist,  or  other  kinds  of  political  rallies  in  them. 

Central  Parle  West  Railroad  Tracks 

On  March  6,  191Y,  Hon.  Albert  Ottinger  of  ISTew  York  intro- 
duced in  the  'Senate  a  bill  "  to  amend  the  Greater  ISTew  York 
charter,  in  relation  to  eliminating  menaces  to  life  and  safety  on 
Central  Park  "West."  In  our  Annual  Report  for  1913  at  pages 
166—170  and  our  Annual  Report  for  1915  at  pages  193-194  we 
have  explained  the  problem  presented  by  the  proximity  of  the 
street  car  tracks  to  the  eastern  sidewalk  of  the  avenue  running 
along  the  western  side  of  Central  Park.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  situation  is  a  dangerous  one  and  should  be  remedied.  Sena- 
tor Ottinger's  bill,  in  its  original  form,  authorized  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  after  hearing  and  determination  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  to  require  the  street  railroad  com- 
pany to  relocate  its  tracks  in  Central  Park  West,  either  wholly  or 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  company;  and  provided  that 

"  The  Board  of  Estimate  may,  without  determination  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  relocate  the  sidewalk  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Central  Park  West,  and  cause  to  be  constructed  a  roadway 
between  the  tracks  of  the  street  railroad  on  such  street  and  such 
sidewalk  as  so  relocated,  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  improve- 
ment may  take  such  land  along  the  western  side  of  Central  Park 
as  may  be  needed  for  such  purpose." 

The  last  clause  at  first  caused  some  public  alarm  for  fear  that  it 
was  another  scheme  to  pare  down  Central  Park ;  but  it  was  set  at 
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rest  by  Senator  Ottiuger  who  explained  that  it  was  not  the  pur- 
jjose  of  the  measure  to  encroach  upon  the  park,  hut  only  to  nan*ow 
the  sidewalk  outside  of  the  park  wall.  The  words  authorizing  the 
taking  of  "  such  land  along  the  western  side  of  Central  Park  as 
may  be  needed,''  he  said,  were  used  because  the  sidewalk  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  ])ark;  but  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  he  had  the 
bill  amended  so  as  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding."" 

The  Society  regTets  that  the  narrowing  of  the  sidewalk  appears 
to  be  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  but  is  glad  that  Sen- 
ator Ottinger  shares  the  undoubted  prevailing  sentiment  against 
the  infringement  on  the  park. 

EIVEKSIDE  PARK 

The  subject  of  Riverside  Park,  in  New  York  City,  is  discussed 
extensively  under  the  heading  of  "  The  West  Side  Improve- 
ment." The  dela}'  in  the  execution  of  the  agreement  between  the 
City  and  the  l^ew  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  manifestations 
of  the  unmistakable  desire  of  the  people  that  Riverside  Park  shall 
not  be  mutilated  encourage  the  hope  that  the  disaster  which  once 
threatened  this  beautiful  park  will  be  averted  or  satisfactorily 
modified. 

FORT  TRYON  PARK 

During  the  second  week  of  January,  1917,  reports  gained  cir- 
culation in  the  public  press  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in- 
tended to  give  jSTew  York  City  a  superb  tract  of  50  acres  at 
Fort  Tryon.  These  reports  have  not  been  authoritatively  con- 
firmed or  denied,  but  the  almost  universal  credence  given  to  them 
is  alike  a  popular  tribute  to  the  name  of  Rockefeller,  already  iden- 
tified with  so  many  great  public  benefactions,  and  a  measure  of 
the  appi-eciation  of  the  people  of  this  Metropolis  if,  as  they  earn- 
estly hope,  the  reports  prove  true.  In  view  of  the  great  interest 
aroused  in  this  locality,  we  give  in  Appendix  G  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended historical  sketch  of  Fort  Tryon  and  vicinity. f  (See  plates 
26-34.) 

*  As  amended  the  bill  was  passed. 

t  The  report  subsequently  proved  to  be  true,  as  stated  in  Appendix  G. 
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DY'CKMAN  PARK  AND  HOUSE  DEDICATED 

111  our  last  Report,  at  pages  195-201,  we  gave  an  account  of 
the  generous  giving  of  the  Dyckman  House  at  Broadway  and 
204th  street  to  the  City  of  New  York  by  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Dyck- 
man Dean,  wife  of  Professor  Bashford  Dean,  curator  of  Armor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Fanny 
Fredericka  Dyckman  Welch,  wife  of  ]\[r.  Alexander  McMillan 
Welch,  the  architect.  During  the  past  year,  the  donors  have  added 
to  their  original  gift  by  donating  to  the  city  two  adjoining  lots, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  enlarge  the  garden  which  has  been  made 
in  the  old  Dutch  style.  The  house  has  been  entirely  renovated 
with  excellent  judgment  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Welch,  the 
appearance  and  atmosphere  "  of  the  Dutch  farm-house  being 
carefully  preserx'ed.  An  interesting  museum  of  old-time  objects 
has  been  installed  in  the  house,  a  military  dug-out  hut  recon- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reginald  P.  Bolton  as  else- 
where described,  a  curator  placed  in  charge,  and  many  thousands 
of  people  have  visited  it  in  the  nine  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  opened  to  the  public.    (See  plates  11-15.) 

The  formal  ceremony  of  opening  took  place  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  Manhattan  and  Richmond, 
Hon.  Cabot  Ward,  on  Tuesday,  July  11,  1916,  beginning  at  4.30 
p.  m.    The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 

I.  Invocation,  by  Rev.  George  S.  Payson,  D.D. 

II.  Transferring  to  the  'City  of  ISTew  York  the  Custody  of  the 

Property  and  the  Keys,  on  behalf  of  the  Donors,  Mrs. 
Mary  Alice  Dyckman  Dean,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Fredericka 
Dyckman  Welch,  by  Bashford  Dean  and  Alexander  Mc- 
Millan Welch,  Honorary  Curators. 

III.  Acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  iSTew  York  by  the 

President  of  the  Park  Board,  Hon.  Cabot  Ward. 

IV.  The  locality  and  its  historical  interest,  Mr.  Reginald  Pel- 

ham  Bolton. 

V.    Benediction,  Rev.  Henry  M,  Dyckman, 
VI.    Unfurling  the  flag  of  the  Revolutionary  Period  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Dean  (assisting  the  Curators). 

In  accepting  the  gift,  Commissioner  Ward  said: 

"  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  accepting  the  Dyckman  House  and  Park  in  behalf  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 
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"  I  believe  ttat  in  the  future  annals  of  the  City  this  will  be 
considered  an  important  mile-stone  in  the  history  of  New  York, 
and  I  know  that  the  inspiration  provided  by  the  splendid  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Welch,  will  prove  a  fine  example 
to  others  of  our  noble  minded  citizens. 

"  ISTew  York  is  in  the  forefront  in  great  public  benefactions, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  far  as  park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties are  concerned,  other  municipalities  in  the  country,  such  as 
Boston  and  Baltimore,  have  been  more  fortunate  in  securing 
splendid  foundations  to  provide  parks,  playgrounds  and  recreation 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  congested  regions  for  all  time.  But 
New  York  is  waking  up  to  its  task  in  this  respect.  There  was 
the  incomparable  gift  of  the  Isham  family  and  the  recreation 
plant  donated  from  the  Betsy  Head  fund,  and  now  come  these 
patriotic  citizens.,  making  possible  the  preservation  to  the  'City 
of  one  of  its  most  prized  land-marks  to  remain  in  the  years  to 
come  a  center  of  civic  instruction  regarding  our  splendid  past  — 
a  guide  post  to  the  early  times  of  New  York,  and  last  but  not 
least,  a  monument  to  the  generosity  of  our  citizens. 

"  We  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  those  unselfish  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  ofiicers  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society,  the  City  History  Club  and  others,  who  have  often 
single  handed  secured  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  historical 
places  and  objects  in  this  City,  so  that  to-day  every  section  of  ISTew 
York  is  replete  with  valuable  possessions.  Dwellers  in  a  modem 
city  frequently  lack  that  patriotic  affection  for  one's  dwelling 
place  that  provided  such  a  fountain  of  civic  spirit  and  action.  I 
am  sure  that  the  children  now  growing  up  in  our  City  will  be 
imbued  with  such  a  spirit  through  this  work  of  our  historical 
societies. 

"  What  has  so  remarkably  impressed  me  is  the  wonderful  spirit 
with  which  this  Dyckman  o-ift  has  been  made.  The  donors  have 
imposed  no  conditions  on  the  City.  They  have  helped  the  City 
authorities  in  a  generous  manner.  They  have  shovm  nothing  but 
a  breadth  of  view  and  a  single-hearted  purpose  to  make  this  gift 
as  perfect  of  its  kind  as  anything  that  can  be  found. 

"  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  delightful  relations  formed 
in  connection  with  this  matter  between  the  donors  and  the  depart- 
ment, and  at  this  time  I  wish  to  express  the  great  appreciation 
that  is  felt  by  all  at  the  unselfish  acceptance  of  the  post  of  curators 
by  Prof.  Dean  and  Mr.  Welch,  whose  wonderful  work  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  to-day. 

"  The  distinguished  company  assembled  here  bears  testimony 
to  the  importance  of  this  gift  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  you  have 
so  much  cause  for  rejoicing  as  I  have  to-day,  both  as  a  citizen  and 
a  city  representative. 
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"  All  I  can  promise  in  return  is  a  ceaseless  endeavor  by  tlie 
Park  Department  to  maintain  this  splendid  gift  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting it-s  wortb." 

In  Appendix  B  we  give  a  deligbtful  description  of  tbe  Dyck- 
man  House  and  its  occupants,  by  tbe  Honorary  Curators  of  tbe 
property,  Prof.  Basbford  Dean  and  Mr.  Alexander  McMillan 
Welch. 

INWOOD  HILL  PAEK 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  recent  progress  in  the  creation  of  In- 
wood  Hill  Park  in  JSTew  York  City.  The  establishment  of  a  park 
on  this  sightly  eminence  at  the  northern  end  of  Manbattan  Island 
was  one  of  the  earliest  suggestions  of  tbe  late  Andrew  H.  Green 
after  he  founded  this  Society  in  1895.  In  1898,  when  the  top  of 
the  bill  was  difficult  of  access,  be  took  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Society 
to  tbe  summit,  in  a  carriage  ride  rendered  perilous  by  the  dan- 
gerous conditions  of  the  rude  roadway,  and  pointing  out  the  pros- 
pect which  expanded  in  all  directions,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  de- 
sirability of  acquiring  the  bill  for  a  park.  The  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  'Commission  in  1908  and  1909,  under  tbe  leadership 
of  the  late  John  E.  Parsons,  strove  earnestly  to  forward  the 
project,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Hudson  Memorial  Bridge 
across  tbe  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  between  Inwood  and  Spuyten 
Duyvil  bills.  Later,  the  subject  was  urged  in  connection  with  the 
West  Side  railroad  relocation,  referred  to  hereafter,  and  has  bad 
tbe  favorable  consideration  of  tbe  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. Tbe  park  is  now  on  tbe  city  map,  and  already  101 
city  lots  have  been  acquired  by  exchange  of  property  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  A.  C.  Levy.  We  are  informed  that  appraisers  have  been 
appointed  in  tbe  proceedings  to  acquire  the  Francis  B.  Biggs 
property,  consisting  of  336  city  lots  and  tbe  Salem  Land  property 
comprising  Q4:y2  city  lots. 

GIFT  OF  A  PAEK  BY  ELIZA  M.  EWEIST 

On  May  5,  1916,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of 
New  York  City  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Whittle,  a  communica- 
tion transmitting  a  letter  from  Miss  Eliza  M.  Ewen,  offering  to 
convey  to  tbe  City  as  a  free  gift  the  property  known  as  lots  374 
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and  385,  block  3408  on  the  tax  maps  of  tlie  City,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  five  acres,  for  a  public  park  to  be  known  as  Ewen  Park, 
in  memory  of  lier  father,  the  late  Gen.  John  Ewen,  at  one  time 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  offer  was  made  con- 
tingent upon  the  City's  allowing  the  donor  to  use  the  buildings 
and  grounds  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Hon. 
Douglas  Mathewson,  (President  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx), 
and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board,  who,  on  July  27,  1916,  I'e- 
ported  in  favor  of  accepting  the  offer.  On  that  date,  the  Board 
had  on  its  calendar  a  hearing  "  in  the  matter  of  changing  the  city 
map  by  laying  out  a  public  park  within  the  area  bounded  by  John- 
son avenue,  Oxford  avenue,  the  northerly  boundary  line  of  the 
property  of  Eliza  M.  Ewen,  West  232nd  street,  as  now  laid  out, 
Eiverdale  avenue,  and  the  southerly  boundary  line  of  the  property 
of  Eliza  M.  Ewen;  by  changing  the  lines  and  grades  of  West 
232nd  street,  between  Riverdale  avenue  and  Cambridge  avenue, 
and  by  changing  grades  of  the  high  level  section  of  Eiverdale  a.\o- 
nue,  between  West  231st  street  and  a  point  about  400  feet  north  of 
West  232nd  street,  Borough  of  The  Bronx." 

The  committee  reported,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

The  property  covered  by  this  offer  has  an  assessed  value  of 
$83,600,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  block  in  which  it  is 
located,  fronts  upon  Johnson  avenue  on  the  west  and  Riverdale 
avenue  on  the  east,  and  contains  Miss  Ewen's  home.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  park  should  be  laid  out  without  providing 
bounding  streets  on  its  northerly  and  southerly  sides,  as  these 
streets  would  involve  additional  expense,  and  to  use  any  part  of 
Miss  Ewen's  property  for  bounding  streets  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  offer  of  the  entire  tract  for  park  purposes.  On  that 
portion  of  the  proposed  park  fronting  on  West  232nd  street  are 
a  number  of  fine  trees,  some  of  which  are  within  the  lines  of  West 
232nd  street,  as  now  located,  and  in  order  to  preserve  these  trees 
the  President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  has  submitted  a  plan, 
approved  by  the  Local  Board  of  the  District,  slightly  changing  the 
lines  of  this  street  at  its  junction  with  Riverdale  avenue.  Inas- 
much as  title  to  the  street  has  not  been  acquired,  and  as  it  is  laid 
out  at  a  width  of  only  30  feet,  this  change  in  line  will  involve 
no  additional  expense.  The  'Committee  recommends  the  approval 
of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx,  placing  this  park  upon  the  map  and  that  Miss  Ewen's 
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oti'ei-  be  accepted  upon  the  condition  mentioned.  The  Committee 
further  recommends  that  the  Board  exjDress  its  appreciation  of  the 
generous  gift  of  Miss  Ewen  and  the  public  spirit  which  prompted 
the  gift. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  the  Board  adopted  tliree  resolu- 
tions. The  first  approved  the  change  in  the  map  or  plan  of  the 
City  by  laying  out  the  park  and  changing  the  street  lines  and 
grades  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  second  authorized  the 
Corporation  Counsel  to  accept  the  conveyance  of  the  property. 
And  the  third  was  as  follows: 

\Yhereas,  Miss  Eliza  M.  Ewen  has  offered  to  convey  to  the  City 
of  Xew  York  for  ultimate  use  as  a  Public  Park,  certain  property 
with  buildings  thereon  now  owned  and  occupied  by  her  between 
Eiverdale  and  Johnson  avenues,  near  West  231st  street,  in  the 
Borough  of  The  Bironx,  to  b©  called  "  Ewen  Park,"  in  memory 
of  her  father,  the  late  General  John  Ewen,  at  one  time  Comp- 
troller of  The  City  of  ISTew  York ;  and 

Whereas,  The  City  of  ISTew  York,  through  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  has  accepted  this  offer;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  municipality,  hereby 
tender  to  Miiss  Ewen  their  grateful  thanks  for  this  generous  gift 
and  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  splendid  public 
spirit  which  prompted  it;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  suitably  engrossed  for  presentation  to  the  donor  on 
behalf  of  this  Board. 

SEA  BEACHES  PUBLIC  PROPERTY 

The  decision  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  July  12, 
1916,  directing  the  Steeplechase  Park  Company  to  remove  those 
portions  of  its  structures  which  project  beyond  high  water  mark 
at  Coney  Island,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  believe  that 
the  sea-beaches  of  the  gxeat  City  of  ISTew  York  should  be  accessible 
to  the  public.  The  decision  was  secured  by  the  diligent  efforts  of 
the  Attorney  Generals  of  the  State,  beginning  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Carmody,  and  confirms  the  judgments  of  the  trial  and  appel- 
late courts  which  held  such  projections  to  be  an  encroachment  on 
the  public  right,  and  therefore  a  nuisance. 
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According  to  the  common  law  of  this  country,  the  seashore,  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  marks,  belongs  to  the  State  unless  it  has 
been  conveyed  away  by  special  grant,  and  the  public  has  the  right 
to  the  unhindered  use  o£  all  tidewater  land  for  purposes  of  bath- 
ing, fishing,  and  navigation.  The  decision  just  referred  to  ex- 
pressly confirms  that  right,  except  as  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
shore  line  of  Coney  Island  granted  by  the  State  to  Joseph  Huber 
in  1897. 

WEST  SIDE  IMPEOVEMEI^T  PLAN 

'  A  Controversy  Which  Has  Become  Historic 

During  the  past  year,  the  plan  for  the  relocation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  ISTew  York  Central  Railroad  Co.'s  tracks  on  the  west 
side  of  Manhattan  Island  in  the  City  of  ISTew  York,  to  which  we 
had  alluded  in  previous  Reports  under  the  headings  of  the  ISTew 
York  Central  Railroad  Tracks,  Fort  Washington  Park,  River- 
side Park,  the  West  Side  Parks,  etc.,  (see  our  Annual  Reports  for 
1913,  pp.  174-176;  1914,  pp.  172-174;  1916,  pp.  161-167)  has 
been  designated  popularly  as  the  West  Side  improvement  plan, 
and  the  problem  involved  has  come  to  be  called  the  West  Side 
problem.  During  this  past  twelve-month,  no  civic  question  in 
ISTew  York  City  has  been  so  constantly  in  the  public  mind  or  so 
earnestly  discussed  as  this.  So  greatly  has  public  sentiment  upon 
the  subject  been  stin-ed  that  civic  bodies  have  held  public  meet- 
ings either  to  advocate  or  to  oppose  various  provisions  of  the 
plan.  The  gatherings  of  the  opponents  have  taken  on  the  nature 
of  "  indignation  meetings."  At  the  public  hearings  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  at  mass  meetings  held  by  popular  call,  and  in 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  it  has  been  charged  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  proposed  plan  presents  such  a  preponderance  of 
advantage  to  the  railroad  company  as  to  do  the  City  a  great  in- 
justice, while  on  the  other  hand  these  charges  have  been  emphati- 
cally denied  by  the  advocates  of  the  plan.  The  allegations  of 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  the  plan  made  by  the 
opponents  have  been  characterized  at  times  by  acerbity  and 
pointed  personality,  and  the  rejoinders  by  its  defenders  have  been 
equally  frank  and  direct.  The  controversy  has  become  so  promi- 
nent that  the  newspapers  have  published  cartoons  on  the  subject. 
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A  cartoon  in  an  evening  paper  of  January  31,  1917,  represented 
a  New  York  Central  locomotive,  equipped  with  an  enormous 
plough-front,  ploughing  through  Riverside  Park,  being  driven  by 
a  prominent  city  official  as  engineer.  On  February  2,  appeared 
a  cartoon  depicting  the  shadow  of  a  locomotive  engine  falling  upon 
children  at  play  in  Riverside  Park,  It  was  accompanied  by  this 
title:  "  This  is  Ground  Hog  Day;  and  there's  the  shadow  of  a 
real  '  gTound  hog '  over  Riverside  Park."  The  situation,  there- 
fore, has  been  and  still  is  highly  charged  with  frictional  elec- 
tricity. 

A  review  of  the  causes  leading  to  this  state  of  affairs  shows  that 
pai'tly  on  account  of  admitted  inadvertencies  in  giving  out  official 
information  concerning  the  plan,  partly  on  account  of  the  inherent 
complexity  of  the  problem,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  natural 
diversity  of  view-points,  a  strong  feeling  began  to  develop  in  the 
minds  of  many  citizens  that  a  deliberate  attempt  was  being  made 
to  victimize  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company, —  a 
feeling  which  the  Board  of  Estimate  has  tried  to  dissipate  by 
making  public  statements  of  denial,  by  holding  a  long  series  of 
public  meetings  at  which  the  opponents  as  well  as  the  advocates 
could  be  heard,  by  taking  representatives  of  the  press  and  of  one 
of  the  most  active  societies  of  antagonists  over  the  ground  and 
explaining  it  to  them,  and  by  inviting  half  a  dozen  leading  civic 
bodies  interested  in  park  development  to  advise  with  them  in  the 
treatment  to  Riverside  Park. 

If  the  problem  involved  had  not  touched  the  people  of  ISTew 
York  City  on  a  particularly  sensitive  spot,  namely  their  public 
parks,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  not  have  reached  such  an 
aggi'avated  stage.  Two  of  the  greatest  railroad  terminals  in  the 
world,  those  of  the  ]S[ew  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
roads, in  ISTew  York  City,  were  built  without  any  public  agitation 
about  their  plans  or  locations.  They  were  the  purely  private  en- 
terprises of  those  great  corporations,  carried  out  at  their  own 
expense,  on  their  own  property  and  it  is  to  be  said  to  their  credit 
that  both  are  wonderfully  impressive  buildings  and  have  con- 
duced greatly  to  the  public  convenience. 

But  the  West  Side  plan  involved  public  property  and  public 
interests  in  three  dictinct  ways:    ITorth  of  72d  street  it  involved 
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the  iutegrit}'  of  public  parks,  of  wliicti  the  people  of  New  York 
are  justly  very  jealous;  below  72d  street  it  bore  upon  the  funda- 
mental question  as  to  whether  the  city  could  and  should  provide 
for  a  unified  and  comprehensive  plan  of  water-front  facilities,  for 
handling  the  commerce  of  the  port,  instead  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  a  single  railroad  company ;  and  both  above  and  below  72d 
street,  it  involved  the  granting  to  the  railroad  of  lands  and  ease- 
ments in  exchange  for  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  railroad,  con- 
cerning the  value  of  which  there  was  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 

It  was  in  the  first  of  these  three  aspects  that  the  public  was 
most  conspicuously  disturbed.  The  strictly  commercial  phases 
and  the  exchanges  of  lands  and  franchises  might  have  been  ad- 
justed, not  without  opposition,  perhaps,  but  probably  without 
arousing  deep  popular  feeling;  but  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Riverside  Park,  in  particular,  was  to  be  affected,  an  entirely  new^ 
realm  of  public  sentiment  was  touched,  and  made  itself  manifest. 
Mr.  Ira  A.  Place,  Vice  President  of  the  i^ew  York  Central  liail- 
road,  said  very  truly  at  the  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  on  March  1,  1917,  that  "  probably  there  is 
more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  Riverside 
Park  than  any  other  feature  of  the  plans." 

The  controversy  is  at  its  height  at  the  present  writing.  How- 
ever it  may  terminate,  it  has  already  become  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  Wed  Side  Problem  Stated 

The  problem  in^-olved  may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows : 
The  IsTew  York  'Central  Railroad  comes  down  to  New  York 
from  Albany  along  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river. 
When  it  reaches  Spuyten  Dnyvil  creek,  which,  with  the  Harlem 
Ship  Canal  and  Harlem  river,  separates  Manhattan  Island  from 
the  mainland,  the  tracks  divide.  One  set  of  tracks  turns  eastward 
to  the  Harlem  river,  runs  down,  the  east  side  of  that  river,  crosses 
it  at  135th  street,  and  goes  down  Park  avenue  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  at  4:2d  street.  The  other  set  of  tracks,  which  is  of 
present  concern,  crosses  the  mouth  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  on  a 
low  draw-bridge,  runs  down  along  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  river, 
exits  through  Port  Washington  Park,  and  continuing  along  the 
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shore  parallel  with  Eiverside  Drive,  passes  tlirongli  Kivevside 
Park  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  from  130th  street  to 
72d  street.  Between  72d  street  and  60th  street,  the  tracks  spread 
out  fan-wise  in  a  large  freight  yard.  From  60th  street  the  tracks 
continue  down  11th  avenue  to  33d  street,  thence  to  10th  avenue 
at  30th  street,  down  10th  avenue  to  the  river  front  on  West  street 
at  12th  street,  thence  down  West  street  to  Canal  street,  through 
Canal  street  to  Hudson  street,  and  down  the  latter  to  the  freight 
house  which  stands  on  the  site  of  old  St.  John's  Park  in  the  block 
bounded  by'Varick,  Hudson,  Laight  and  Beac-h  streets. 

For  many  years,  the  removal  of  the  tracks  from  11th  a\'enue 
has  been  a  subject  of  agitation  on  account  of  the  number  of  acci- 
dents to  citizens  which  gave  to  that  thoroughfare  the  nickname  of 
Death  avenue.  In  1906,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Martin  Saxe  which  gave  the  railroad  company  a  year 
in  which  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  old  Board  of  Rapid 
Transit  'Commissioners,  in  default  of  which  the  city  was  to  begin 
condemnation  proceedings;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Later,  the 
city  brought  proceedings  against  the  company,  with  the  result  that 
in  1910  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a  decision  holding  that 
the  city  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  company,  but  that,  as 
it  had  S'Ucceeded  in  showing  that  the  presence  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  11th  avenue  was  a  danger  to  the  citizens  and  a  detri- 
ment to  the  neighborhood,  the  'State  could,  under  its  general  police 
power,  take  steps  to  force  the  company  to  find  a  new  site  for  its 
tracks  at  itsi  own  expense.  Thereupon  the  Legislature  of  1911, 
by  chapter  777,  directed  the  company  to  file  before  October  1  of 
that  year  plans  to  show  how  it  would  remove  its  tracks,  and 
authorized  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  railroad  to  effect  this.  It  is  under  this 
law  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  now  acting. 

The  situation  then,  in  short,  is  this:  The  City  is  trying  to 
get  the  railroad  out  of  its  public  streets;  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  trying  to  improve  itsi  freight  terminal  facilities.  The 
question  is,  how  can  these  two  ends  be  attained  and  the  interests 
of  each  conserved  in  fairness  to  those  of  the  other. 

In  order  to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  complex  problem,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  appointed  a  committee 
called  the  Committee  on  Port  and  Terminal  Facilities. 
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The  Revised  Plan 

On  MareJi  27,  1913,  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Estimate  its  first  report,  based  on  the  plans 
which  the  railroad  company  had  filed  on  September  28,  1911.  A 
number  of  public  hearings  were  held  thereon,  at  which  the  plans 
were  strongly  criticised.  They  were  therefore  referred  back  to 
the  committee  for  further  consideration.  With  the  organization 
of  the  present  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  plans 
were  referred  to  the  present  Port  and  Terminals  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Hon.  William  Prendergast,  Comptroller  of  the  city, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  committee ;  Hon.  Marcus  M.  Marks, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan ;  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Pounds, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn ;  and  Hon.  R.  A.  C.  Smith, 
Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries. 

Section  2  of  chapter  777  of  the  laws  of  1911  provides  that  at 
any  time  after  the  filing  of  the  original  plans  of  the  railroad,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  "  may  make  and  submit 
to  said  railroad  company  plans  and  profiles  showing  such  changes 
as  said  Board  may  see  fit  to  propose  in  the  railroad  or  railroad 
stru^ctures,  yards,  stations,  or  terminal  facilities  of  said  railroad." 

On  April  7,  1916,  therefore,  a  new  set  of  plans,  dated  April  6, 
1916,  was  filed  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
The  title  of  these  plans,  in  part,  is  as  follows :  "  The  JSTew  York 
Central  Railroad  'Company,  successor,  by  consolidation,  to  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. —  Plans 
and  Profiles  showing  the  things  required  to  be  shown  on  plans 
and  profiles  which  the  'New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company  was  directed  by  chapter  777  of  the  laws  of  1911 
to  submit,  in  duplicate,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  1911 
(and  which  were  so  submitted  on  the  28th  day  of  September, 
1911)  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  City 
of  JSTew  York,  as  amended  and  modified  in  accordance  with  amend- 
ments and  modifications  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  said 
JSTew  York  Central  Railroad  Company  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  City  of  ISTew  York,  con- 
sisting of  43  sheets,  numbered  from  jSTo.  2  to  No.  44,  both  inclu- 
sive, each  sheet  being  dated  the  6tli  day  of  April,  1916,"  etc. 
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•On  April  22,  191G,  tlie  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  sub- 
•mittecl  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  a  report  based  npon  the  revised 
plans. 

^Vu  examination  of  tlie  plans  sliows  tlie  following  general  lay- 
out : 

At  Spuytcn  Duyvil  creek  it  is  proposed  to  shift  the  bridge  125 
(u-  3  50  feet  to  the  eastward,  widen  it  so  as  to  carry  four  tracks,  and 
1  uild  the  tracks  in  a  tnnnel  throngh  Inwood  Hill.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  relocation  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
present  location  of  the  tracks  along  the  Hudson  river  shore,  and 
better  than  the  ID  13  plan  which  pa'oposed  to  elevate  the  tracks 
along  the  present  right  of  way  upon  an  embankment  and  viaduct 
and  leave  them  entirely  uncovered.  In  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  plan,  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  echoes  sentiments 
long  expressed  by  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
►Society  concexiiing  Inwood  Plill.    It  says: 

'■  Inwood  Hill  possesses  natural  beauties  unsurpassed  in  M^an- 
hattan  Island.  It  has  a  heavily  wooded  "western  slope  which  re- 
mains almost  entirely  unspoiled  by  artificial  improvements.  It  is 
the  natural  continuation  of  Riverside  Park  and  if  jiroperly  treated 
should  prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  water  front  parks  in  the 
City.  .  .  The  Committee  reeommends  that  proceedings  be  initi- 
ated as  soon  as  possible  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  land 
for  a  new  park  at  Inwood  Hill.  The  park  has  already  been  placed 
upon  the  City  map'^' 

At  Dyckman  street,  the  tracks  emerge  from  the  hill  at  an  eleva- 
tion sufficient  to  carry  them  across  Dyckman  street  on  an  over- 
head structure.  The  railroad  yard  south  of  Dyckman  street,  pro- 
posed in  the  plan  of  1913,  is  omitted  in  the  plan  of  1916.  Pass- 
ing Dyckman  street,  the  tracks  come  back  to  their  present  loca- 
tion which  they  follow  uncovered  to  Fort  Washington  Park. 

At  Eort  Washington  Park,  the  plan  of  1913  to  shift  the  tracks 
to  the  eastward  and  tunnel  through  the  hill  is  abandoned.  Instead 
the  present  railroad  cut  is  to  be  widened  so  as  to  accommodate 
four  tracks,  and  the  tracks  are  to  be  roofed  so  that  they  can  be 
covered  with  earth  and  the  surface  of  the  park  made  continuous. 
Emerging  from  this  cut,  the  tracks  increase  to  six  in  number  and 


See  reference  to  purcliase  of  land  for  Inwood  Hill  Park  elsewhere  in  tliis 
Rei^ort. 
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continue  uncovered  until  they  reach.  151st  street,  the  City  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  cover  them  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-eighth  street  is  carried  over  the  tracks  and  down  to  the 
shore  by  a  ramp  on  the  w^est  side  of  the  tracks.  Other  street  ends 
are  variously  treated. 

Betw^een  153d  street  and  130th  street  there  is  one  of  the  largest 
expansions  of  the  w^hole  plan.  The  tracks  continue  as  at  present 
along  the  river  front,  but  by  the  time  they  reach  145th  street, 
they  are  increased  to  eight  in  number,  and  between  145  th  and 
133d  streets  the  right  of  way  is  expanded  into  the  river  to  a  width 
of  about  500  feet,  permitting  about  30  tracks  to  be  run  out  diag- 
onally for  a  great  freight  terminal  on  the  water-front.  "  The 
major  part  of  the  main-line  tracks  are  to  be  completely  covered 
from  151st  to  135th  street,"  says  the  report  of  the  Port  and  Ter- 
minals Committee,  and  it  is  planned  "  to  extend  Riverside  Park 
to  the  westerly  edge  of  the  roof." 

The  number  of  tracks  having  returned  to  six,  they  cross  the 
Manhattan  street  valley  at  130th  street  overhead,  just  west  of  the 
present  Riverside  Drive  viaduct,  and  impinge  upon  the  slope  .of 
Claremont  hill  in  Riverside  Park  in  such  a  way  that  they  cut 
into  the  side  of  the  hill.  From  this  point  southward  to  72d  street 
lies  one  of  the  principal  battle-grounds  of  the  contest  over  the 
whole  project.  In  this  section,  comprising  Riverside  Park,  it  is 
proposed  to  widen  the  right  of  way  but  cutting  into  the  hillside, 
and  to  roof  the  tracks  so  that  the  roof  can  be  covered  with  more 
or  less  soil.  The  plans  show  an  embankment  of  earth  on  the  west 
side  of  the  roof  sloping  down  to  the  river  from  130th  to  99th 
streets  and  from  9 2d  to  85th  streets.  From  85th  street  southward 
there  is  no  outward  slope  apparent  in  the  plans  we  have  examined. 
On  April  22,  1916,  the  newspapers  published  a  statement  which 
they  said  they  received  from  official  sources,  to  the  effect  that  "  as 
a  part  of  the  settlement  the  railroad  company  agrees  to  pay  a  sum 
sufficient  to  restore  the  park  to  the  edge  of  the  water."  This  state- 
ment was  afterwards  admitted  to  be  erroneous;  and  the  plans 
show  that  only  a  part  of  the  outshore  side  of  the  railroad  tracks 
is  to  be  embanked  to  the  roof. 

At  82d  street  the  tracks  begin  to  multiply  again  until  they  are 
20  in  number  at  72d  street. 
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On  account  of  the  critical  nature  of  tlie  Riverside  Park  part  of 
the  plan,  we  quote  herewith  in  full  the  report  of  the  Port  and 
Terminals  Committee  on  that  section: 

"  Chapter  777  of  the  Laws  of  1911  provided  that  the  plans  to  be 
filed  by  the  railroad  company  should  show  a 

covering  or  roof  or  typical  sections  of  la  covering  or  roof  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  the  park  system  of  said  City,  with  the  necessary  abutments  and 
supports  over  the  trajcks  now  or  hereafter  constructed  by  said  railroad 
company  along  the  Riverside  Park  south  of  122d  street. 

"  The  plan  reported  by  the  former  Committee  on  March  27, 
1913,  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  provided 
for  the  complete  covering  of  all  tracks  along  the  park  from  122nd 
street  to  the  south  line  of  72nd  street  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
park  area  over  this  roof  to  the  extreme  westerly  boundary  of  the 
railroad  right  of  way.  At  the  public  hearings  a  very  vigorous 
oiDposition  developed  to  the  plan  as  presented.  Apparently  the 
basis  of  this  opposition  was  two-fold :  First,  it  was  contended  that 
the  plan  as  presented  opened  the  way  for  the  commercialization  of 
the  waterfront  along  Riverside  Park  for  its  entire  leng-th.  Second, 
it  was  objected  that  the  plan  distorted  the  natural  topography  of 
the  park  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  mu.ch  of  its  beauty  and  that 
by  interposing  a  barrier  between  the  upland  and  the  waterfront  it 
made  it  impossible  to  develop  the  park  as  a  real  waterfront  play- 
ground which  it  was  designed  to-  be. 

"  The  Committee  yields  to  no  one  in  its  regard  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Riverside  Drive  waterfront  against  impairment  and 
destniction,  either  through  railroad  or  general  commercial  develop- 
ment. Much  of  the  fear  apparently  existing  in  the  public  mind 
concerning  the  commercialization  of  this  territory  arose  from  a 
repoi-t  presented  to  Mayor  Gaynor  on  December  27,  1910,  by  the 
then  Commissioner  of  Docks,  the  Hon.  Calvin  Tomkins,  and  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Stover.  It  was  proposed  in  the  report  that  the 
stri]i  of  land  between  81st  street  and  129th  street  be  reclaimed  by 
outshore  filling  and  that  waterfront  development  be  made  of  the 
type  found  in  certain  foreign  ports  providing  for  a  combination 
esplanade  and  commercial  wharf.  So  much  of  this  report  as  pro- 
vided for  land  reclamation  was  a]:)proved  and  has  been  in  process 
of  carrying  out  for  a  niunber  of  years.  The  fact  that  filling  has 
been  Tinder  way  has  apparently  misled  certain  citizen  bodies  into 
the  belief  that  the  first  step  was  begim  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
remaining  recommendations  of  the  joint  report  referred  to.  A.s  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has 
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repeatedly  specifically  repudiated  tlie  suggestion  that  it  -would  be 
proper  to  provide  for  further  commercial  development  outshore  of 
Riverside  Park.  The  present  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Docks  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  this  view  and  has  consis- 
tently taken  steps  to  reduce  the  present  use  authorized  by  existing 
statutes.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Docks  was  officially  to  withdraw  the  application  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  extension  of  pierhead  and 
bulkhead  lines  outshore  of  the  commercial  areas  at  Y 9th  street  and 
96th  street,  indicating  a  definite  policy  not  to  extend  the  present 
commercial  areas.  -As  the  second  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
policy,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  changed  the  water- 
front plan  for  the  commercial  area  at  79th  street  so  as  to  eliminate 
three  unbuilt  piers  which  were  projected  and  which  were  included 
on  the  official  plan.  In  order  to  make  this  positive  gain  more 
secure  against  future  attack,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  requested 
to  change  the  established  lines  and  it  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  ultimately  one  of  the  existing 
piers  in  the  79th  street  reservation  can  be  removed,  leaving  but  one 
pier,  which  will  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  local  river  traffic. 

"  The  Commissioner  of  Docks  reports  that  notwithstanding  the 
lease,  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  inisightly  coal 
pocket  at  West  69th  street  will  be  materially  modified  and  possibly 
coanpletely  removed  in  the  near  future. 

"  With  these  facts  before  it  the  Committee  decided  that  no  half- 
way measures  were  adequate  for  the  treatment  of  the  Eiverside 
Park  waterfront  and  that  it  was  essential  that  a  plan  should  be 
secured  which  not  only  would  not  impair  the  park  but  Avhich  would 
add  to  its  beauty  and  effectiveness  and  provide  a  physical  barrier 
between  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  waterfront.  The  present  plan 
was  therefore  worked  out,  which,  in  the  Committee's  opinion,  pro- 
vides an  ideal  solution  of  this  very  perplexing  problem.  The  rail- 
road company  contended  long  and  earnestly  against  the  adoption 
of  a  tunnel  under  the  Riverside  Park  and  Drive,  claiming  that 
aside  from  its  cost  it  would  mean  great  injury  to  the  Park,  Drive 
and  property  owners.  The  Committee  insisted  that  the  railroad 
company  assmne  the  added  financial  burdens  of  the  j)resent  plan, 
which  possesses  all  of  the  advantages  of  a  complete  tmxnel  plan 
without  its  disadvantages.  The  preisent  plan  is  a  combination  of 
tunnel  and  roofed  subway  carefully  adjusted  to  fit  in  vnth  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  park  slopes  and  so  designed  that  it  will  allow  effective 
parking  along  the  entire  right  of  way.  As  part  of  the  seittlement 
the  railroad  company  agi-ees  to  pay  the  sum  of  $300,000  to  restore 
the  park,  which  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  for  the  simultaneous  carrying  into  effect  of  the  park 
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restoration  with  the  completion  of  the  relocated  railroad  line.  The 
settlement  now  proposed  will  entirely  eliminate  the  railroad 
nuisance  from  the  Riverside  Park  waterfront  .  The  present  plan 
provides  for  solid  jjark  slopes  ontshore  of  the  railroad  structure  at 
all  points  except  along  the  two  present  commercial  areas  at  79th 
street  and  96tli  street.  It  will  not  oiily  place  the  tracks  entirely 
out  of  sight,  hut  will  do  so  in  a  manner  which  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  Park  and  which  should  be  reflected  in  the  added  com- 
fort of  those  living  along  Riverside  Park  or  using  the  Park  and 
the  Drive  for  pleasure  purposes.  It  will  provide  a  waterfront 
which  can  be  treated  in  a  manner  which  will  make  it  unsurpassed 
among  the  waterfront  parks  of  the  world  and'  will  provide  the 
nucleus  of  a  city  plan  for  this  section  of  which  the  entire  com- 
munity may  well  be  proud.  A  substantial  area  will  be  added  to 
the  park. 

"  Between  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  82nd  street  and  the  south 
line  of  T2nd  street  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  roofed  subway.  All  of  the'  reasonable  objections  raised  to 
the  structure  suggested  in  the  report  of  1913  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  provision  of  park  slopes  outshore.  It  is  proposed  to  permit 
the  company  gradually  to  fan  out  its  tracks  south  of  81st  street  for 
leads  into  the  60th  street  yard.  These  lead  tracks  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  etfieient  operation,  and  will  enable  the  railroad  to 
move  its  trains  promptly  from  the  main  tracks  into  the  60th  street 
yard,  and  thus  remedy  present  evils. 

'  "  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  eutire  line,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Riverside 
Park  tracks,  that  operation  under  the  new  -plan  will  be  entirely  by 
electricity,  which  in  itself  will  mean  a  very  great  gain  for  the  City, 
greatly  reducing  the  noise,  dirt  and  odors  of  operation. 

"  The  Committee  approves  the  suggestion  that  the  refuse  dis- 
posal and  coal  plants  on  Riverside  Drive  be  relocated  so  far  as  pos- 
sible at  a  point  south  of  73nd  street. 

"  The  railroad  company  has  consented  reluctantly  to  a  plan  for 
the  carrying  aeroes  its  tracks  of  a  viaduct  in  the  line  of  West  70th 
street  leading,  to  a  new  refuse  disposal  plant  on  the  waterfront. 
This  is  an  important  gain  wdiich  should,  not  be  underestimated. 

"  To  enable  the  City  to  carry  out  its  plan  the  company  has 
agTeed  to  cede  to  the  C'ity  approximately  five  hundTed  feet  of 
waterfront  and  land  under  w^ater  directlv  south  of  West  72d  street 
as  part  of  the  general  land  adjustment. 

"  When  the  new  facilities  are  completed  it  will  be  possible  either 
to  remove  the  present  covered  street  cleaning  structure  from  West 
79th  street  to  the- new  location  or,  with  slight  changes,  to  convert 
it  into  a  much  needed  shelter  for  the  use  of  officers  and  men  of 
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visiting  naval  fleets.  This  is  a  matter  v^^hicli  can  receive  further 
study  and  attention  in  the  light  of  future  conditions." 

Between  72d  and  60th  streets  the  railroad  already. has  a  large 
track  development.  This  it  is  proposed  to  rearrange  so  as  to  pro- 
vide some  75  tracks  and  increased  facilities  to  59th  street. 

From  72d  street  southward  the  main  tracks  are  carried  up  to 
an  elevated  structure  and  when  they  pass  58th  street  they  are  thus 
above  the  street  level.  At  the  latter  point  they  are  reduced  to 
four  in  number.  Dotted  lines  on  the  west  side  of  these  four 
,  tracks  show  two  lines  of  tracks  marked  "  future  municipal 
tracks," 

Between  39th  and  30th  streets  between  11th  and  12th  avenues, 
and  between  33d  and  30th  streets,  10th  and  11th  avenues,  an 
extensive  two-level  development  is  proposed,  more  than  doubling 
the  capacity  of  the  present  layout  in  the  same  area. 

From  30th  street  southward,  the  tracks  now  run  through  10th 
avenue  to  West  street  at  Little  West  12th  street,  thence  through 
West  street.  Canal  street  and  Hudson  street  to  the  freight  station 
occupying  the  site  of  old  St.  John's  Park.  The  new  location  takes 
the  tracks  out  of  the  streets,  runs  them  through  private  property, 
and  terminates  them  at  Canal  street.  There  are  to  be  only  two 
tracks  south  of  30th  street  with  a  ten  track  development  between 
Washington,  West,  Houston  and  'Canal  streets.  •  The  terminal  at 
"  'St.  John's  Park,"  as  the  present  freight  terminal  is  called  with 
unconscious  irony,  is  to  be  abandoned  and  the  company's  fran- 
chises south  of  Canal  street  are  to  be  surrendered  to  the  City. 

Status  of  the  Bailroad  Company's  Franchise 

To  carry  out  the  foregoing  relocation  plans,  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  certain  lands  and  easements  between  the 
City  and  the  railroad  company ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  considerations  exchanged,  the  'City  found  it 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  railroad's  title  to  the  lands  upon 
which  it  operated.  This  question  was  the  subject  of  much  popu- 
lar discussion.  Some  people  contended  that  the  railroad  company 
had  no  ownership  rights  at  all  in  the  land  upon  which  its  tracks 
are  laid,  but  that  the  City  owned  the  entire  right-of-way  and  could 
compel  the  company  to  remove  its  tracks  without  compensation. 
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To  clear  up  this  question,  the  Hon.  Laman  Hardy,  'Corporation 
Counsel,  gave  an  opinion  on  April  18,  1916.  There  is  no  question 
of  title  to  the  route  helow  59  th  street,  he  sajs,  because  there  the 
railroad  is  operated  upon  public  streets,  title  to  which  is  unques- 
tionably vested  in  the  City  subject  to  use  by  the  railroad  company. 
The  question  of  title,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  section  between 
59th  street  and  Spuyten  Duj'^-il.  Before  going  into  the  details 
of  this  question,  the  Corporation  Counsel  inquired  into  the  com- 
pany's right  to  operate  upon  its  present  or  any  other  right-of-way 
in  the  City.    From  this  inquiry,  the  following  facts  appear : 

The  railroad  company  was  organized  pursuant  to  chapter  216 
of  the  laws  of  18-10.  It  was  then  known  as  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company.  That  law  granted  the  company  a  franchise 
to  operate  a  railroad  between  Albany  and  jSTew  York,  provided 
that  within  the  city  limits,  the  assent  of  the  municipal  authorities 
should  be  obtained.  In  1847,  the  Common  'Council  granted  the 
railroad  permission  to  construct  a  double  track  with  suitable  turn- 
outs along  the  line  of  the  Hudson  river  from  Sptiyten  Duyvil 
creek  to  near  68th  street,  occupying  so  much  of  Twelfth  avenue 
as  lies  along  the  shore,  thence  widening  from  the  shore  so  as  to 
intersect  Eleventh  avenue  at  or  near  60th  street.  This  permis- 
sion was  given  by  an  ordinance  approved  by  the  Mayor  May  6, 
1847.  In  compliance  with  this  ordinance,  the  railroad  company 
filed  a  map,  showing  the  location,  intended  grade,  etc.,  of  the 
tracks,  and  having  fulfilled  all  jurisdictional  requirements,  the 
road  was  built,  partly  on  public  streets,  and  partly  on  lands  and 
water-gTants  acquired  by  the  railroad  company. 

By  its  act  of  incorporation,  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Co.  was  fixed  at  50  years.  By  chapter  917  of 
the  laws  of  1809,  the  merger  and  consolidation  of  various  existing 
corporations  was  authorized,  with  a  corporate  existence  of  500 
years.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  'act,  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Co.  and  other  corporations  were  merged  into  the  ISTew  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.  In  1909  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  corporate  life  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Co.  was  extended  by  this  consolidation  from  50  to  500  years. 
To  test  this  question,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
on  May  28,  1909,  adopted  a  resolution  requiring  the  company  to 
remove  its  tracks  from  the  streets  between  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek 
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and  St.  Jolin's  "  Park     on  the  ground  that  tlie  company's  fran- 
chise to  opera.te  thereon  had  ceased  in  1896.    The  railroad  com- 
panjr  replied  with  a  suit  to  restrain  the  City  from  removing  thei^ 
traclis  and  won  in  a  decision  by  the  Court  of  lAppeals,  202  IST.  Y. . 
212. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  general: right  of  the  present  rail- 
road company  to  operate  within  the  city  Jimits  appears  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  affirmative. 

Coming  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  ownership  of  : 
title  to  the  right-of-way  occupied  by  the  railroad  between  60th 
street  and  Spuyten  Duyvil,  the  Corporation  Counsel  is- led  to  the 
following  conclusions,  for  which  he  states 'his  reasons: 

Between  60th  and  63d  streets  and  between  64rth  and  65th 
streets,  the  railroad  company  is-  seized  of  the  title  in  the  blocks 
out  to  the  CentraT  Park  Commissioners'  bulkhead  line  and,  in 
front  of  these  blocks,  the  City  is  seized  of  the  title  to  the  lands 
lender  water,  subject  to  an  easement  of  access  to  the  bulkhead  and 
piers  vested  in  the  railroad  company. 

Between  63d  and  64:th  streets^  and  between  65th  and  72d  street? 
the  railroad  company  is  seized  of  the  title  in  the  blocks  out  to 
13th  avenue  and,  in  front  of  these  blocks,  the  City  is  seized  of  the 
title  to  the  lands  under  water  subject  to  an  easement  of  access  to 
the  bulkhead  and  piers  vested'  in  the  railroad  company. 

The  City  of  ISTew  York  is  seized  of  the  title  to  the  beds  of  all 
the  streets  and  12th  a^'enue  between  60th  street  and  the  simth  side 
of  72:d'  street'  subject  to  the  right  of  occupation  vested  iu  the  rail- 
road company  by  virtue  of  leases. 

The  City  of  New  York  is  seized  of  the  title  to  the^bed  of  72d 
street  and  the  railroad  company  is  wrongfull}^  in  possession  of  the 
same. 

Between  60th  street  and  14:1st  street,  the  railroad  right-of-way 
is  partly  over  the  line  of  12th  avenue  which  was  opened  after  the 
railroad  was  built.  Between  60th  street  and  the  oity  line,  it  is 
partly  over  upland  and  water  grants-^  to  which  the  railroad  has 
acquired  title  by  144  deeds,  one  condemnation  proceeding  aad 
adverse  possession.  With  respect  to  the  railroad's  title  to  its 
right-of-way  between  60th  street  and  Spuyten  Duyvil,  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  gives  the  following  opinions: 
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'■  Wherever  such  right  of  wav  occupies  and  is  constructed  npon 
lands  xmder  water,  not  gi-anted  to  private  individuals  by  the  Citv, 
the  title  to  such  lands  under  water  is  vested  in  the  City  of  iSTew 
York  subject  to  the  right  of  the  railroad  company  to  use  and 
occupy  the  -same  for  railroad  purposes.  If  a  change  of  right  of 
way  is  made  the  title  of  the  'City  becomes  freed  from  the  right  of 
uj;er  in  the  railroad  company. 

"  Wherever  such  right  of  way  passes  over  and  the  railroad  is 
constructed  upon  .premises,  whether  uplands  formerly  owned  by 
private  individuals  or  lands  formerly i under  water  granted  by  the 
City  to  private  individuals,  and  which  the  railroad  has  acquired 
under  the  deeds  hereinbefore  referred  to  conveying  sii A  premises 
for  railroad  purposes,  the  company  can  convey  good  title  to  the 
City. 

*'  Wherever  such  right  of  way  passes  over  and  the  railroad  is 
constructed  upon  premises  whether  uplands  omied  by  private  in- 
dividuals or  land  formerly  under  water  granted  by  the  City  to 
private  individuals,  title  to  which  was  acquired  by  the  railroad 
company  in  a  condemnation  proceeding,  the  company  can  convey 
good  title  to  such  premises  to  the  City. 

Wherever  such  right  of  way  passes  over  and  the  railroad  is 
constructed  upon  premises  whether  upland  owned  by  j'l'ivate  in- 
dividuals or  lands  under  water  g-ranted  by  the  City  to  private  in- 
dividuals, to  which  the  search  has  disclosed  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  no  record  title,  the  company  has  acquired  a  title  by  ad- 
verse possession  and  it  can  convey  good  title  to  the  City. 

"  Wherever  such  right  of  way  passes  over  and  the  railroad  is 
constructed  upon  premises  whether  iiplands  formerly  0"OTied  by 
private  individuals  or  lands  formerly  under  water,  gi'anted  by  the 
City  to  private  individuals,  and  which  the  railroad  company  has 
acquired  under  the  deeds  hereinbefore  refeiTed  to,  conveying  such 
premises  without  restriction,  the  fee  title  is  vested  in  the  railroad 
company  and  it  can  convey  good  title  to  the  City. 

"  In  the  district  between  60th  and  141st  streets  wherever  any 
portion  of  the  right  of  way  falls,  passes  over  or  the  railroad  is 
constructed  ujion  premises  within  the  lines  of  12th  avenue,  the 
title  to  such  premises  whether  acquired  by  the  railroad  company 
by  deed,  by  adverse  possession  or  by  condemnation  proceedings, 
became  veiled  in  the  City  by  the  opening  of  the  avenue  subject 
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to  the  use  by  the  railroad  company.  If  a  change  of  right  of  way  is 
made,  the  City's  title  to  premises  within  the  lines  of  12th  avenue 
becomes  freed  from  the  railroad's  right  of  user. 

"  The  railroad  company  has  acquired  title  in  fee  to  premises 
at  certain  localities  east  and  west  of  the  right  of  way." 

Exchange  of  Lands  and  Easements 

Assuming  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  with 
respect  to  the  railroad  company's  legal  rights  of  franchise  and  title 
are  correct,  the  next  step  is  the  extremely  difl&cult  one  of  calculat- 
ing the  values  of  the  lands  and  easements  to  be  exchanged  by  the 
City  and  the  railroad  company  in  the  proposed  relocation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Port  and  Terminal  Facilities 
dated  April  22,  1916,  contains  a  list  of  appraisals  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Lands  and  eaiSemeiits  sold  by  ithe  City  to  the  railroad  company..  $10,594,381 
For  a  release  of  the  City's  record  titJe  to  premises  over  which  the 

railroad  company  has  a  perpetual  right  of  user   500,000 

Total  credit  in  favor  of  the  City    $11,094,381 

Lands  and  easements  'sold  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  City.  4,984,482 

Balance  in  favor  of  ibhe  City    $6,109,899 


Concerning  the  accuracy  of  these  appraisals  there  has  been  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion,  as  will  appear  later.  Furthermore, 
the  foregoing  statement,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Port  and 
Terminals  'Committee,  does  not  mean  that  the  'City  is  going  to 
get  that  balance  of  $6,109,899.  It  means  that  the  value  of  the 
lands  and  easements  which  the  City  proposes  to  contribute  to  the 
relocation  plan  are  appraised  at  $6,109,899  more  than  the  lands 
and  easements  which  the  railroad  company  proposes  to  give  to  the 
City.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  this  net  contribution  of 
$6,109,899  by  the  City  is  more  than  offset  by  contributions  to  be 
made  by  the  railroad  company  and  not  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee.  In  the  newspapers  of 
January  18,  1917,  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Ira  A.  Place, 
Vice  President  of  the  railroad  company,  was  quoted: 

For  this  balance  of  $6,109,899  the  company  agrees  to  do  con- 
struction work  for  purposes  Avhich  are  wholly  municipal  and  in 
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excess  of  the  cost  required  for  railroad  purposes,  of  items  as 
follows : 

Inwood  Hill  tunnel    $1,492,000 

Fort  Washington  Park    440,000 

Riverside  Park   10,282,000 

Cash  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Central  for  topsoil  and  planting. .  300,000 

Manhattan  main  tracks    2,114,000 

Part  of  construction  of  municipal  tracks  on  marginal  way  below 

Sixtieth  street   80,000 


Total  excess  cost  for  municipal  benefit  only   $14,708,000 


"  Of  this  amount  the  City  contributes  in  lands  and  easements 
$6,109,899,  while  the  railroad  company  contribuites  $8,598,101." 

Mr.  Place  explained  tthat  the  cash  for  topsoil  and  planting  was 
proposed  to  enable  the  city  to  mal^e  this  part  of  the  improvement 
at  Riverside  Park,  instead  of  having  tthe  work  done  by  the  rail- 
way, it  being  the  impression  that  the  City  could  better  carry  out 
the  special  park  features  in  this  way. 

Arguments  Against  the  Plan 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  recapitulate  the  principal  arguments 
for  and  against  the  West  Side  plan,  and  then  recount  some  of  the 
leading  occurrences  of  the  past  year.  Following  the  practice  of 
committee  hearings,  we  will  state  the  adverse  arguments  first. 

With  respect  to  the  relocation  plan  as  a  whole,  it  is  claimed 
that  it  gives  the  New  York  Central  railroad  a  monopoly  of  the 
water-front  facilities  in  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  jDrevents 
a  more  comprehensive  development  which  would  give  all  the  rail- 
roads facilities  for  developing  freight  ditribution  centers.  Borough 
President  Marcus  M.  Marks,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Port  and 
Terminals  Committee  but  dissents  from  many  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, seriously  questions  whether  this  partial  development  will  not 
interfere  with  the  greater  development  of  the  port  and  terminal 
facilities  of  ISTew  York,  by  giving  a  quasi  monopoly  to  the  New 
York  Central  road.  It  is  charged  that  this  proposed  agreement 
will,  for  all  time,  restrict  other  development  and  thus  create  such 
monopoly.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Mr.  Marks  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  from  38th  to  42  nd  streets  only  28  feet  are  left  be- 
tween the  proposed  New  York  Central  tracks  and  the  bulkhead 
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line,. for  all  the  Jersey  or  Oity-owned  lines  of  the  future.  Twenty- 
eight  feet  means  only  two  tracks  altogether.  Mr.  Marks  says  that 
this  condition  was  brought  about  by  a  recent  action  of  the  Sinking 
Eund  Commission,  (in  order  to  give  space  for  longer  piers,)  which 
action  was  taken  without  eiiough  publicity  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  single  private  citizen. 

Former  Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries  Calvin  S.  Tomldns 
holds  as  a  fimdamental  objection  to  the  plan  that  it  shifts  the  align- 
ment of  the  terminal  railway  from  the  marginal  street  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  railroad  comj^ariy  and  the  Dock  Department  to  a 
private  right  of  way  through  the  blocks  south  of  Thirtieth  street. 
He  says: 

"  This  change  will  ruin  the  value  for  terminal  use  of  every 
block  along  the  line,  by  dividing  the  elevated  level  of  the  terminal 
zone  into  two  unrelated  parts.  It  will  adversely  affect  the  Cen- 
tral's own  use  of  tenninals  below  Thirtieth  street.  It  will  destroy 
the  future  availability  of  this  section  for  the  ISTew  Jersey  roads, 
and  will  indefinitely  delay  improved  "communications  between  our 
island  City  and  the  mainland." 

Mr.  Tomkins  points  out  that  jSTew  York  is  the  only  great  sea- 
port in  the  world  where  a  very  large  volume  of  freight  is  lightered 
between  continental  rail  terminals  on  the  one  side  of  the  harbor 
and  ships  and  factories  on  the  other  side,  l^ew  York,  he  says, 
must  physically,  and  not  merely  legally,  overcome  these  insular 
disabilities  if  it  shall  hope  to  retain  its  primacy.  He  also  refers  to 
the  lighterage  question,  and  says: 

"  Back  of  ISFew  Jersey  the  shippers  of  the  United  'States  are 
paying  this  lighterag'e  tribute  to  that  part  of  the  port  located  in 
'Mew  York,  and  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee's  plan  will 
tend  to  make  this  condition  permanent  by  excluding  the  JSTew  Jer- 
sey roads  from  access  to  modern  land  terminals  along  the  west  side 
of  Manhattan.  In  contradistinction  the  City's  policy  should  be 
to  keep  open  every  opportunity  for  the  Xew  Jersey  roads  to  bring 
their  cars  into  modern  land  terminals  on  the  east  side  of  West 
street,  either  over  bridg;es  or  through  tunnels,  or  by  improved  ear- 
float  service.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  port  problem  at  I^ew  York. 
Its  solution  will  put  an  end  to  the  floating  car  yard  barricade,  both 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Following  the  Pennsylvania 
precedent,  the  Hudson  River  tunnel  tracks  will  subsequently  be 
continued'  across  Manhattan  to  Long  Island,  and  it  will  then  be 
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possible  to  ai'tieuliite  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  port  and  to 
create  an  adminisitrative  terminal  imit  at  I^ew  York  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  such  well  org-anized  ports  as  'New  Orleans,  San 
Prancisco,  and  ^Montreal." 

The  foregoing  arguments  apply  mainly  to  the  commercial  as- 
pects of  the  plan  south  of  T2d  street.  Above  72d  street,  the  pro- 
posed treatment  of  Riverside  Park  raises  another  set  of  objections. 
In  the  stretch  from  T2d  street  to  Claremont,  it  is  pointed  out,  a 
strip  of  park  100  feet  or  more  wide  will  be  excavated.  This  exca- 
vation, it  is  claimed,  Avill  make  the  park  look  like  a  quarry  or 
gigantic  excavation  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  during 
which  the  residents  along  Riverside  Drive  will  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  beautiful  park  landscape  which  is  an  element  of 
value  to  their  property.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  greatly  depreciate 
real  estate  values  in  the  neighborhood.  This  depreciation,  it  is 
held,  will  continue  after  the  work  is  finished,  because  the  park  can 
never  be  restored  to  its  present  beauty.  Actual  count  shows  that 
1,857  trees  will  be  destroyed  between  T2d  and  129th  streets,  951 
of  which  are  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  replace  these,  because  it  is  proposed  to  cover  the  railroad 
tracks  with  soil  of  a  thickness  varying  from  two  or  three  feet  down 
to  six  inches,  Avhich,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  covering  of  the  sub- 
way in  Broadway  north  of  59th  street,  is  inadequate  to  support  tree 
gi-owth.  The  removal  of  the  handsome  trees  which  adorned  the 
then  called  Boulevard  before  the  building  of  the  subway  is  still 
remembered  with  keen  regret.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  con- 
tract requiring  either  the  'City  or  the  railroad  company  to  plant 
trees,  shrubs  or  gTass  on  the  slope  and  made  gTOund  on  the  west 
side  of  the  tracks  after  the  work  is  finished;  and  those  w^ho  have 
obseiwed  the  difficulty  which  the  Park  Department  now  has  to 
secure  funds  with  which  to  repair  crumbling  walls  and  sidewalks 
and  cover  barren  spots  in  the  park  have  little  faith  that  the  scars 
and  nakedness  of  the  park  after  railroad  "  improvement"  will  be 
repaired  unless  provision  therefore  is  made  compulsory  in  ad- 
vance. 

Another  objection  raised  to  the  plan  of  park  treatment  is,  that 
to  cover  the  tracks  at  the  southern  end  of  the  park,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  build  an  embankment  35  feet  high  above  the  present 
contour.    This  embankment,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a 
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dike  or  mole,  will  cut  the  view  of  the  river  and  the  ISTew  Jersey 
Shore  off  from  people  walking  on  the  east  side  of  the  obstruction. 

Objection  is  also  made  to  depriving  the  public  of  the  use  of  this 
popular  park  during  the  period  of  construction,  which  is  estimated 
to  last  from  six  to  ten  years.  It  is  estimated  that  at  6  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  park,  the  use  of  the  south 
end  is  worth  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  the  use  of  the 
whole  park  more  than  $2,500,000  a  year.  This  interest,  it  is 
argTied,  is  given  to  the  New  York  Central. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  plans  conceal  an  ultimate  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  to  get  the  use  of  the  river  front  west  of 
the  Riverside  Park  tracks  and  eventually  there  will  be  warehouses 
west  of  the  tracks,  which  will  be  very  unsightly.  The  filling  in  of 
the  water  front  already  begun  is  viewed  by  some  as  having  a  rela- 
tion to  that  ultimate  purpose. 

It  is  urged  that  the  solution  of  the  Riverside  Park  problem  lies 
in  the  construction  of  a  thoroughly  subterranean  tunnel  under 
Riverside  Drive,  in  which  the  tracks  and  trains  will  be  entirely 
out  of  sight.  It  argued  that  even  if  this  is  more  expensive  to  the 
railroad  than  the  cut-and-cover  plan,  the  railroad  company  is  get- 
ting enough  advantage  out  of  the  whole  transaction  to  enable  it  to 
afford  the  extra  expense. 

JSTorth  of  Manhattan  street,  there  is  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposed  development  providing  for  from  27  to  30  tracks,  it  being 
held  that  these  uncovered  tracks,  with  a  wall  40  feet  high  extending 
along  several  blocks,  will  be  a  blemish  on  the  landscape. 

With  respect  to  the  exchanges  between  the  City  and  the  rail- 
road proposed  to  be  made,  it  is  claimed  that  the  City  is  giving  away 
vast  values  for  which  it  receives  no  compensation.  The  appraisal 
of  the  lands  and  easements  to  be  surrendered  and  acquired  is  de- 
clared to  be  uncertain,  unreliable,  and  imderestimated.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  water-front  rights  which  the  City  should  never 
part  with  will  be  granted  in  fee  to  the  railroad.  One  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  plan  has  declared  publicly  that  by  the  proposed  con- 
tract the  City  is  giving  the  railroad  company  franchise  rights 
worth  $50,000,000  for  which  the  railroad  would  not  pay  a  cent. 

Another  aaspect  of  the  question  appears  in  the  objection  that 
the  proposed  contract  grants  in  perpetuity  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany easements  and  property  rights  which  would  free  the  company 
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from  paying  a  special  franchise  tax  in  return  for  its  right  to  enter 
the  City  by  that  route  and  thus  deprive  the  City  of  $100,000  a 
year  which  it  now  receives. 

Some  of  the  opponents  object  to  the  features  of  the  phm  which 
provide  for  transferring  to  the  railroad  in  fee  Twelfth  avenue 
which  Avas  laid  out  before  the  railroad  was  built ;  closing  twelve 
cross  streets  and  deeding  them  to  the  railroad ;  and  for  three  and  a 
half  miles  cutting  off  access  to  the  river  except  at  TOth,  79th  and 
96th  streets. 

The  report  of  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  has  been 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  fully  explain  the  details 
of  the  plan,  as,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  large  stoek-yard 
established  by  the  plans  along  the  59th  street  pier.  And  there  was 
a  very  considerable  feeling  that  the  public  was  not  only  kept  in 
the  dark  about  certain  important  bearings  of  the  plan,  but  also  that 
it  was  purposely  being  misinformed.  This  latter  feeling  was  due 
first  to  the  handsome  model  placed  on  exhibition  ot  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  showing  finished  details  for  which  it  could  not 
be  learned  that  provision  had  been  made  in  the  proposed  contract. 
Then  a  picture  was  printed  in  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers, 
showing  a  pleasing,  undulating  landscape  in  Riverside  Park  as  a 
result  of  its  reconstruction,  with  a  promenade  outside  of  the  cov- 
ered tracks,  whereas  the  official  plans  show  merely  an  unfinished 
sloping  off  from  the  tracks  without  any  landscaping  or  sur- 
facing west  of  the  tracks  whatever.  And  to  cap  the  climax, 
the  following  erroneous  statement,  obtained  from  official  sources, 
was  published  in  the  I^ew  York  Times  of  April  22,  1916  : 

"  As  a  part  of  the  settlement  the  railroad  company  agrees  to  pay 
a  sum  sufficient  to  restore  the  park  to  the  edge  of  the  water." 

Arguments  in  Favor  of  the  Plan 

Coming  now  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  the  re- 
plies to  the  criticisms  which  have  been  offered :  It  is  to  be  noted, 
with  respect  to  the  statement  that  the  plan  gives  the  I^ew  York 
Central  Railroad  Co.  a  monopoly  of  the  waterfront  facilities  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island,  that  rival  railroad  companies  have 
expressed  no  jealousy  of  the  plan  or  made  efforts  to  be  included 
in  it.    This,  in  itself,  does  not  refute  the  allegation  of  monopoly 
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but  it  indicates  at  least  that  tlie  other  railroads  apparently  have 
no  objection  to  the  plan.  The  Port  and  Terminals  Committee, 
however,  in  its  supplementary  report  of  May  15,  1916,  gives  a 
direct  answer  to  this  charge.  It  says  that  the  contract  will  contain 
a  specific  cla^ise  giving  the  City  the  right  to  cross  in  the  lines  of 
streets  either  above,  below,  or  at  the  grade  of  the  railroad's  ele- 
vated tracks.  The  committee  does  not  see  the  justice  of  the  com- 
pulsory admission  of  other  roads  to  the  facilities  which  the  ITew 
York  Central  is  to  provide  at  enormous  cost.  It  is  declared,  never- 
theless-, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  plan  to  prevent  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  City's  freight  facilities^  And  in  his  statement 
before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  March  1,  1917, 
Mr.  Ira  Place,  Vice  President  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad, 
emphatically  denied  that  other  railroads  would  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  City. 

On  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Place  denied  that  new  franchises 
would  be  gTanted  to  the  railroad  under  the  new  agreement  or  that 
the  railroad  had  won  u.nfair  concessions  in  land  transactions  from 
the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee.  Reviewing  the  facts  leading 
up  to  the  present  situation,  Mr.  Place  said: 

"  Agitation,  starting  many  years  ago,  has  continued  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  streets  and  avenues  at  grade  in 
interest  of  safety  to  pei'son  and  property.  The  railroad  company 
has  recognized  the  desirability  of  these  changes,  and  has  been 
willing  at  any  time  during  the  last  ten  years  to  accomplish  such 
changes  in  any  reasonable  manner.  Such  changes  necessarily 
affect  mxmicipal  conditions  all  along  the  line. 

"  In  perfecting  the  plans  and  in  formulating  the  proposed  agree- 
ment to  carry  them  out  the  railroad  has  had  to  recognize  that  no 
one  of  the  proposed  changes  could  be  made  mthout  consent  of  the 
City,  and  the  City  has  had  to  recog-nize  that  the  proposed  new 
railroad  structures  and  additions  must  be  suitable  to  the  purpose 
and  meet  the  necessities  both  of  the' railroad  comj)any  and  of  the 
shippers  using  the  railroad.  As  in  all  successful  negotiations,  this 
has  made  it  necessary  that  each  party  give  consideration  to  the 
position  and  the  necessities  of  the  other.  The  object  kept  in  view 
all  through  the  negotiations  has  been  to  reach  that  result  which  is 
best  not  only  for  the  City  and  its  business  interests^  but  for  the 
railroad  company,  under- the  theory  and  upon  the  belief  that- that 
which  is  best  for  any  of  these  interests  is  best  for  all. 

"  The  present  congested  condition  of  all  railroads,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  railroads  having  their  terminals  in  and  about  the  Poi-t 
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of  "New  York,  and  tlie  eouseqiieut  delay  of  handling  freiglit,  has 
further  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  making  these  improve- 
ments." 

Mr.  Place  pointed  out  the  four  principal  objects  to  be  attained 
by  the  agreement  as  follows : 

( 1  Discontinuance  of  the  surface  use  of  the  streets  and  avenues 
and  the  elimination  of  street  crossings  at  g-rade ; 

(2)  Discontinuance  of  steam  operation  and- the  substitution  of 
electricity ; 

(3)  Enlargement,  improvement,  modernization,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  terminal  and  facilities; 

(4)  Improvement  to  such  an  extent  as  is  practicable  and  pos- 
sible of  all  municipal  conditions  with  respect  to  streets,  avenues, 
and  public  parks  and  places. 

"With  respect  to  these  four  desiderata,  Mr.  Place  said : 

"  The  plans  now  under  consideration  fully  accomplish  the  first 
and  second  of  these  objects,  and  both  are  municipal  improvements, 
and  both  are  accomplished  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad 
company.  It  is  so  provided  by  the  act.  The  plans  aocomplish  to 
a  reasonable  extent  the  third  object.  While  the  terminal 
facilities  of  the  company  under  these  plans  are  not  enlarged 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  railroad  company  believes  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  the  business  of  the  City,  it  has  yielded  to  the  views 
of  the  Committee  on  Port  and  Terminal  Facilities  in  restricting 
them  to  the  extent  shown  on  the  plans  and  profiles.  With  respect 
to  the  fourth  object  —  that  of  improving,  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
practicable  and  possible,  municipal  conditions  —  there  seems  to 
be  some  difference  of  opinion.  That  such  conditions  will  be  largely 
improved  is  questioned  by  no  one.  It  is  only  as  to  certain  details 
that  any  criticism  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Place  contended  that  among  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
the  city  were : 

(1)  The  covering  of  railroad  tracks  through  Riverside  Park ; 

(2)  The  addition  of  twenty-two  acres  to  Riverside  Park  and 
two  acres  to  Port  Washing-ton  Park; 

(3)  The  removal  of  railroad  tracks  from  the  waterfront  be- 
tween Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Dyckman  street ; 
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(4)  The  increase  of  the  amount  of  city-owned  waterfront  and 
the  contraction  of  the  waterfront  ownership  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany at  the  Sixtieth  street  yard  and  at  Manhattanville ; 

(5)  The  increase  of  the  taxable  value  of  the  property  of  the 
railroad  company  itself  through  the  large  expenditures  which  will 
be  made  for  betterments  and  improvements,  and  the  undoubted  in- 
crease in  the  assessed  value  of  adjoining  property. 

Concerning  the  alleged  disparity  between  the  lands  and  ease- 
ments given  by  the  City  to  the  railroad  and  those  given  by  the 
railroad  to  the  City,  Mr.  Gr.  A.  Harwood,  one  of  the  ISTew  York 
Central  railroad  civil  engineers,  was  quoted  in  the  Evening  Sun 
of  June  22,  1916,  as  follows: 

"  The  City  gives  toi  the  railroad  company  lands  and  rights  of 
the  value  of  $11,094,381^  the  appraisals  being  those  of  the  City, 
not  the  railroad  company.  The  railroad  company  gives  to-  the  City 
lands  and  rights  of  the  value  of  $4,984,492,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  City  of  $6,109,899.  By  reason  of  the  City's  desire  to 
make  improvements  at  Inwood  Hill,  so  that  a  new  park  can  be  laid 
out  there,  its  wish  to  cover  the  present  cut  through  Fort  Washington 
Park  and  also  to  cover  over  the  main  tracks  between  135th  street 
and  152d  street,  the  improvement  of  the  situation  through  River- 
side Park,  which  includes  not  only  the  covering  of  the  present  and 
proposed  tracks  but  the  relocation  of  the  tracks  so  as  to  make  the 
covering  better  lit  the  existing  topography,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  right  of  the  City  to  provide  a  municipal  railroad  on  Twelfth 
avenues  south  of  Sixtieth  street  and  the  difficulty  of  the  City  in 
providing  money  for  all  these  extensive  improvements,  the  railroad 
company  has  agreed  to  do  them  at  its  own  expense  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,7 08,000,  which  results  in  a  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  company  over  and  above  the  net  value  of  lands  ex- 
changed of  $8,598,101.  Surely  it  cannot  be  claiiuied  that  the  City 
is  not  faring  equitably  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  transaction." 

With  respect  to  the  transaction  as  a  whole.  Comptroller  Pren- 
dergast,  in  a  statement  published  January  22,  1917,  said: 

"  In  all  the  $100,000,000  of  expenditure  for  the  improvement, 
the  only  money  which  the  City  is  called  upon  to  spend  by  this 
agreement,  is  for  maintaining  the  beauty  of  the  park  system,  for 
supplying  top-soil  fill  in  addition  to  the  $300,000  which  the  rail- 
road mil  spend  for  this  purpose,  and  possibly  for  strengthening  the 
roof  structures  where  deeper  fill  may  prove  to  be  necessary." 
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And  at  a  hearing  on  the  Ottinger-Ellenbogen  bill  at  Albany, 
February  6,  1917,  Dock  Commissioner  E.  A.  C.  Smith  declared 
that  the  J^ew  York  Central  was  not  receiving  any  material  water- 
front or  franchise  rights  that  it  did  not  already  possess. 

Concerning  Riverside  Park,  in  particular.  Comptroller  Pren- 
dergast,  in  his  statement  published  January  22,  1917,  said: 

"  The  proposition  to  tunnel  under  the  Drive  was  fully  consid- 
ered. It  was  laid  aside  because  of  the  great  cost  and  also  the  possi- 
bility of  serious  damage  that  would  occur  to  the  foundations  of 
some  of  the  very  elaborate  structures  that  are  along  the  Drive.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  us  when  this  idea  Avas  being  considered  that  it 
would  be  probably  necessary  to  support  these  structiu'es  in  very 
many  places,  imjDosing  a  very  considerable  expense,  and  one  which, 
if  possible,  should  be  avoided.  Furthermore,  may  I  say  that  the 
tunnel  under  the  Drive  would  also  have  requ^ired  an  invasion  of 
the  park  area  at  Ninety-sixth  street,  and  from  Eighty-second  street 
to  Seventy-second  street." 

In  the  same  statement,  the  Comptroller  denied  that  the  water- 
front is  to  be  encroached  upon  and  the  usefulness  of  the  park  as  a 
breathing  place  impaired.    He  continued : 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  plan  we  have  in  mind  means  a  reclama- 
tion of  the  waterfront  of  the  City,  for  the  parks  and  for  its  people. 
The  commercial  structures  and  business  at  ISTinety-sixth  street  will 
be  removed  to  below  Seventy-second  street,  if  this  plan  goes 
through.  The  Street  Cleaning  plant  at  Seventy-ninth  street  will 
also  be  removed  to  below  Seventy-second  street.  The  Riverside 
Park  waterfront  will  be  cleared,  and  is  to  be  kept  clear  for  every- 
thing except  pleasure  craft,  and  possibly  a  naval  landing,  which,  I 
believe,  is  among  the  plans  that  the  Commissioner  of  Docks  has  in 
hand. 

"  All  the  Avay  from  Seventy-second  street  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  the 
New  York  Central  is  debarred  from  using  the  outshore  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  That  means  that  the  railroad  will  not  be  permitted  to 
build  any  wharves  or  piers,  nor  will  it  have  access  to  whai'\'es  or 
piers.  At  the  Manhattanville  Yard  the  railroad  will  have  the 
right  to  use  the  bulkhead  for  loading  and  unloading  only,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  for  the  great  Harlem  district,  even  this  use  would 
not  be  made  of  that  small  section  of  the  river  front." 

The  Comptroller  declared  that  the  statement  that  the  dike  or 
mole  covering  the  tracks  at  the  southern  end  of  Riverside  Park 
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would  cut  off  the  view  of  tlie  river  was  outrageously  untrue ;  and 
with  respect  to  surface  conditions  generally,  Mr.  Harwood,  the 
engineer  before  quoted,  said  in  his  statement  published  June  22. 
1916: 

"  There  are  6,217,000  square  feet  of  ground  in  Eiverside  Park. 
Of  this  1,418,000,  or  22.8  per  cent,  wilf  be  disturbed.  There  will 
be  added  to  the  present  territory,  by  roofing  and  changes  of  what 
is  now  a, train  barrier  to  an  unobstructed  access  to  the  bulkhead, 
4,872,000  square  feet." 

The  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  in  its  supplementary  report, 
replied  to  the  suggestion  that  the  park  mil  be  ruined  by  saying 
that  the  cut-and-cover  plan  was  indorsed  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Paiiv  Department  and  upon  assui^ances  that  the  natural 
topography  of  the  Eiverside  Park  section  would  not  be  destroyed. 
As  to  the  extension  of  the  park  outside  of  the  railroad  tracks,  the 
Port  and  Terminals  Committee  says  that  that  is  something  with 
which  the  railroad  company  is  not  concerned,  and  adds :  "  With 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  improvement  there  will  be  a  veiy 
proper  demand  from  the  public  generally  for  the  completion  of  the 
extended  Riverside  Park,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  should 
tmdoubtedly  be  prepared  to  meet  this  demand  when  it  comes." 

'Concerning  the  Manhattanville  freight  yard,  it  is  said  that  the 
number  of  tracks  at  135th  street  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
view  of  the  expected  large  development  of  the  Harlem  section  of 
the  City.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  nO'  park  now  between 
135th  and  155th  streets,  and  no  proWsion  is  made  for  parking  that 
area  because  that  is  purely  a  city  matter,  not  a  railroad  matter. 

Chronology  of  Events 

Por  convenience  of  reference  in  the  future,  we  give  herewith 
the  dates  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  events  in  the  West  Side 
controversy  during  the  past  year, 

April  7,  1916,  the  revised  plans  for  the  West  Side  improvement 
were  filed  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Two 
sets  were  placed  on  public  view,  one  at  the  City  Hall  and  one  at 
Grand  Central  Terminal. 

April  22,  1916.  The  Port  and  Terminals-  Committee  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionmenti  its  report  on  the 
revised  plan. 
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April  22,  191G.  An  illustrated  article,  based  on  information 
obtained  from  otfieial  sources,  aj)peared  in  iTow  A^ork  Times,  stat- 
ing that  As  a  part  of  tlie  settlement  the  railroad  company  agrees 
to  pay  a  sum  sufficient  to  restore  the  park  to  the  edge  of  the  water." 
Subsequently  admitted  to  be  erroneous. 

ACay  1,  1916.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
began  public  hearings  on  the  revised  plans.  Further  hearings  were 
held  on  May  2,  8  and  9. 

3Iay  15,  191G.  The  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  a  supplementary 
re2)ort  not  signed  by  Bresident  Marks  answering  criticisms  made 
at  the  public  hearings. 

May  IG,  191G.  The  Women's  League  for  the  Protection  of 
liiverside  Drive  was  oraanized. 

May  16,  1916.  Many  letters  appeared  in  ithe  newspapers  about 
this  time  and  later,  criticising  the  plan. 

May  17,  1916.  Hon.  Marcus  AI.  Marks,  President  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  and  member  of  the  Port  and  Terminals  ■Com- 
mittee, submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  a 
minority  report,  giving  reasons  for  not  signing  the  supplementary 
report  of  the  conmiittee,  and  advising  "  a  few  more  weeks  of 
patient  effort  toward  the  improvement  of  the  plans  before  their 
final  adoption." 

May  19,  1916.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Hotel  Ansonia 
to  protest  against  the  plan. 

May  19,  1916.  The  West  Side  plan  was  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Ai^portionment  for  adoption,  but  was  post- 
jMued. 

May  25,  1916.  An  article  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  land- 
scape; architect,  appeared  in  JSTew  A^'ork  Times  criticising  the  plan, 
and  favoring  the  reopening  of  the  hearings. 

Jime  6,  191 G.  Another  article  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  ap- 
peared' in  the  Times  expressing  the  opinion  that  an  open  cut 
through  Biverside  Pa'rk  would  be  less  objectionable  than  the  mole 
mound.   Public  officials  disagree  with  him  on  that  point. 

Jiily  12,  191G.  A  large  relief  model  was  placed  on  exhibition 
at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  bearing  the  following  certificate, 
aiffned  by  Morgan  Bros.,  Inc. :    "  This  is  to  certify  that  the  model 
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showing  Eiverside  Park  and  Drive  from  72d  street  to  153d  street 
after  the  completion  of  the  improvements  of  the  west  side  tracks  of 
the  JSTew  York  Central  Railroad  Company  was  made  by  us  from 
the  official  plans  filed  by  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  with  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  on  April  16,  1916.  The  model  is  on  a  scale 
of  one  inch  to  twenty  feet  and  conforms  with  the  official  plans  in 
all  particulars." 

July  25,  1916.  The  League  for  Municipal  Ownership  and 
Operation  in  'New  York  City  appointed  a  committee  to  ask  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  further  information 
and  to  postpone  action  on  the  proposed  contract  until  after  the 
election  in  ISTovember, 

August  15,  1916.  Hon.  R.  A.  C.  Smith  published  a  book  of 
85  pages  entitled  "  The  West  Side  Improvement  and  Its  Relation 
to  all  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Port  of  New  York,"  defending  the 
plan.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Merchants  Association  of  New  York,  Maritime 
Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation,  City  Club,  Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  Harlem 
Board  of  Commerce,  Central  Mercantile  Association,  Queens 
Borough  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  Ganse- 
voort  Market  Business  Men's  Association,  Jamaica  Bay  Associa- 
tion, South  Brooklyn  Board  of  Trade,  Brooklyn  Committee  on  City 
Plan,  and  Erie  Basin  Board  of  Trade. 

August  2,  1916.  The  Sinking  Fund  Conmiission  ordered  con- 
demnation proceedings  to  acquire  land  for  the  new  street  for  the 
"  Twelfth  avenue  deflection  "  over  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
railroad  an  overhead  right  of  way. 

October  31,  1916.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Manhattan  Con- 
gregational  Church  to  protest  against  the  plan. 

November  28,  1916.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Leslie  Hall, 
83d  street  and  Broadway,  to  protest  against  the  plan.  President 
Marks,  Hon.  Frank  Moss,  Hon.  Calvin  'fomkins.  Congressman 
Walter  M.  Chandler,  and  others  were  among  speakers.  Mr.  Moss, 
who  was  counsel  for  the  Legislative  Investigation  Committee  of 
which  Senator  George  F.  Thompson  was  Chairman,  stated  that 
when  the  plan  was  on  the  eve  of  adoption  in  June,  Senator  Thompt- 
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son  began  an  investigation,  and  the  facts  developed  showed  that  if 
the  plan  Avere  carried  through  Riverside  Park  would  be  destroyed. 
He  intimated  that  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  the  question  from 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission  Avould  be  projDosed  in  the  ensuing  Legislature. 

December  27,  1916.  Senator  Thompson  was  quoted  as  declar- 
ing the  plan  to  be  "  the  second  largest  steal  in  the  history  of  ISTew 
York." 

January,  1917.  ]\fany  civic  societies  discussed  the  plan  at  their 
meetings  about  this  time. 

January  2,  1917.  Jens  Jeuson,  a  prominent  landscape  archi- 
tect of  Chicago,  engaged  by  opponents  of  the  plan  to  give  his 
opinion,  declared  that  it  would  result  "  in  a  conglomeration  of  vul- 
garity insulting  to  the  finer  feelings  of  America." 

January  3,  1917.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  by 
Senator  Albert  Ottinger  of  New  York  and  Assemblyman  Abram 
Ellenbogen  of  ISTew  York,  proposing  to  transfer  jurisdiction  of  the 
question  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  the 
Public  Sei'vice  Commission. 

January  9,  1917.  A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  endorsing  the  Ottinger-Ellenbogen  bill. 

January  10,  1917.  The  Committee  of  Conference  of  Civic 
Organizations,  (Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  President,)  appealed 
to  Mayor  Mitchel  for  more  light  on  the  proposed  contract. 

January  15,  1917.  Hon.  AVilliam  M.  Bennett,  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Municipal  Waste,  secured  a  temp- 
orary injunction  restraining  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment from  granting  waterfront,  lands  under  water,  piers  or 
street-ends  to  railroads. 

January  17,  1917.  The  publication  of  the  proposed  contract 
elicited  fresh  criticisms  from  Charles  L.  Craig,  attorney  for  the 
West  End  Association. 

January  21,  1917.  The  announcement  was  made  that  public 
hearings  would  be  reopened  on  February  14. 

January  23,  1917.  About  this  date  the  Port  and  Terminals 
Committee  took  a  party  of  newspaper  men  over  the  line  of  pro- 
posed improvement  and  explained  details. 
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January  26;  1917.  President  Marks . offered  a  i-esolution  in  tlie 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  inviting  tlie  ^Public Service 
Commission  to  submit  its  views  on  the  West  Side  plan.  The  reso- 
lution was  defeated. after  acidmonious  discussion. 

January  28,  1917.  Hon.  Cbarles  E.  Hughes,  ex-Justiee-of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  late  presidential  candidate, 
retained  by  the  City,  gave  an  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment's  plan  was  legal.  The  opinion  was  quoted 
extensively  in  the  daily  press. 

January  29,  1917.  The  City  refused  to  contest  the  suit  brought 
by  William  J\f .  Bemiett  .before  Justice  Cropsey  in  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  temporary  injunction.  The  City's  default  was  noted 
and  Justice  Cropsey  reserved  his  decision.  , 

January  30,  1917.  The  Port  and  Terminals  Committee,  with 
Mayor  Mitchel  and  engineers,  of  the  railroad  company,  took  twenty 
women  opponents  over  ,the  line  of  proposed  improvements  and 
explained  details. 

January  31,  1917.  Charles  Downing  J^ay,  landscape  architect, 
criticised  plan  because  Park  Department  was  not  made  a  party  to 
the  agreement  and  no  j)i'Ovision  was  made  for  the  restoration  of 
Riverside  Park. 

February  6,  1917.  A  joint  hearing  was  held  in  Albany  by  the 
Senate  Coanmittee  on  Affairs  of  ISTew  York  City  and  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Cities,  on  the  Ottinger-Ellenbogen  bill. 

Februar}^  S,  1917.  William  A.  de  Ford,  counsel  for  the  Ran- 
dolph Realty  Co.,  wrote  to  Governor  Whitman  protesting  against 
the  proposed  contract. 

February  10,  1917.  Governor  Whitman  requested  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  to  give  him  estimates 
of  the  value  of  the  lands  and  rights  proposed  to  be  exchanged  by 
the  City  and  the  railroad  company. 

February  14,  1917.  A  new  series  of  public  hearings  was  begun 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  continuing  two 
weeks. 

February  19,  1917.  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  ISTew  York 
and  Assemblyman  "Joseph  M.  Callahan  of  ISTew  York  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  a  bill  providing  for  a  referendum  of  the  West 
Side  plan  to  the  people. 
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February  23,  1917.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  as  special 
counsel  for  the  Cit}',  gave  an  opinion  holding  that  the  Ottinger- 
Ellenbogen  bill  if  passed  woiild  legally  transfer  jiirisdiction  in  the 
case  to  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

Febniaiy  23,  1917.  Announcement  was  made  that  the  City 
had  engaged  Ohnsted  Brothers,  landscape  architects,  to  re-study 
the  Riverside  Park  plans. 

February  26,  1917.  The  State  Tax  Commission  reported  to 
the  Senate  that  the  railroad  company  under  the' proposed  contract 
Avould  be  practically  immune  from  the  special  franchise  tax  on  its 
West  Side  lines. 

February  28,  1917.  The  opponents  to  the  plan  having  been 
lieai'd  at  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  the  first  of  several  hearings  was  given 
to  the  supporters  of  the  plan.  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Irving  T.  Bush,  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber's  Harbor  and  Terminals  Committee,  were  the  leading- 
speakers. 

Febniary  28,  1917.  Mayor  Mitcliel  invited  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  I^ew  York  Historical 
Society,  I^ational  Academy  of  Desig-n,  ISTational  Sculpture  Society, 
^^ew  York  Chapter  of  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
^imerican  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Parks  and  Playgroimds 
Association,  each  to  appoint  two  representatives  "  to  hear  and  con- 
sider suggestions  and  cooperate  with  the  Park  Department  in-  the 
preparation  of  a  satisfactory  final  plan  for  Riverside  Park.  The 
President  appointed  Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett  and  Hon.  J.  Adams 
Brown  to  represent  this  Society. 

March  2,  1917.  Justice  Cropsey  issued  an  order  requiring 
twelve  city  officials  and  employes,  headed  by  Mayor  Mitchel,  to 
appear  before  him  on  March  10  and  submit  to  examination  con- 
cerning the  plan.  The  application  for  the  order  was  made  by  Hon. 
William  M,  Bennett  on  behalf  of  five  citizens  under  section  1534 
of  the  citv  charter. 

March  6,  1917.  Assembljanan  EUenbogen  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  a  bill  to  amend  the  Greater  'New  York  Charter  giving 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appoi-tionment  power,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  after  public  hearing, 
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to  compel  a  railroad  company,  at  tlie  company's  expense,  to  relocate 
tracks  dangerous  to  human  life. 

March  6,  1917.  Senator  George  F.  Thompson,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  originally  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  Public  Service  Commission,  made  public  a  special  report 
on  the  West  Side  plan  assailing  the  proposed  contract.  The  report 
recommended  that  chapter  Y77  of  the  laws  of  1911  be  repealed,  and 
that  new  legislation  be  enacted  giving  local  authorities  power  to 
eliminate  dangerous  grade  operations  of  railroads,  and  placing 
certain  restrictions  on  their  transactions. 

March  6,  1917.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  to  examine  the  value  of  lands  proposed  to  be 
exchanged  by  the  City  and  the  railroad  company,  held  its  first 
conference  with  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee. 

March  8,  1917.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  an  alternative  writ  of  prohibition  staying  temporarily  the 
investigation  of  the  West  Side  project  which  was  to  have  been 
conducted  by  Justice  Cropsey  in  the  Supreme  Court  March  10. 
The  writ  was  obtained  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Mitchel  and  other  city 
officials. 

March  10,  1917.  Sigfried  Cederstrom,  real  estate  expert  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  who  had  made  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  West  Side  plan  and  who  believed  the  plan  should  have  a  public 
airing,  resigned  u.nder  the  apprehension  that  he  was  being  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  the  investigation. 

March  10,  1917.  Two  large  paintings  were  displayed  in  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  showing  the  present  appearance  of  Riverside 
Park  and  its  appearance  after  the  proposed  changes.  They  were 
"  loaned  and  exhibited  at  the  request  of  P.  A.  C.  Smith." 

March  11,  1917.  Hon.  Travis  H.  Whitney,  Chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Port  and  Terminals  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
issued  a  statement  of  21  typewritten  pages,  most  of  which  was  a 
criticism  of  the  West  Side  plan,  but  which  also  denied  that  there 
was  any  attempt  to  "  gag  "  Mr.  Cederstrom. 

March,  1917.  Senator  Burlingame  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature a  bill  providing  for  a  Legislative  investigation  of  the  West 
Side  plan. 
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March  13,  1917.  The  jSTational  Sculpture  Society  held  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  West  Side  plan. 

March  13,  1917.  The  members  o£  the  Port  and  Terminals 
Committee  and  the  sub-committee  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion held  a  long  conference  in  the  Comptroller's  office  concerning 
the  values  of  the  lands  and  easements  to  be  exchanged.  Certain 
suggestions  for  modifications  of  the  proposed  contract,  said  to  look 
to  the  rental  of  land  to  the  railroad  at  rates  periodically  readjust- 
able,  instead  of  conveying  land  in  fee,  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ira 
A.  Place,  Vice-President  of  the  railroad  company. 

March  14,  1917.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes  'argued  before  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn  in  behalf 
of  Mayor  Mitchel  and  other  city  officials  for  a  permanent  stay  of 
the  proposed  special  court  investigation  of  the  West  Side  plan. 
Justice  James  C.  Cropsey  and  four  other  justices  heard  the  argu- 
ments and  reserved  their  decision. 

March  15,  1917.  Mr.  Place  replied  to  the  suggestions  m'ade 
under  date  of  March  13,  rejecting  them  as  impracticable.  Public 
Service  Commissioner  Hervey  had  a  conference  with  Governor 
Whitman  'at  Albany. 

March  18,  1917.  A  long  conference  was  held  between  Mayor 
Mitchel,  Comptroller  Prendergast,  Corporation  Counsel  Hardy, 
:  and  Mr.  Place,  at  which  the  latter  agi-eed  to  some  modifications 
I  of  the  proposed  contract. 

March  20,  1917.  The  Public  Service  Commission  made  a  re- 
i  port  to  Gov.  Whitman,  recommending 

"  That  Chapter  777  of  the  Laws  of  1911  should  promptly  be 
1  repealed  and  a  law  enacted  to  take  its  place  drawn  upon  the  fol- 
:  lowing  lines : 

Pirst.  Providing  for  changing  the  grade  of  the  ISTew  York 
'  Central  Raili-oad  as  at  present  established  u]wn  streets  and  high- 
ways and  abolishing  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 

"  Second.  Eequiring  the  company,  within  a.  specified  time,  at 
the  comjiany's  ex]>ense,  to  construct  its  road  to  conform  to  the 
newly  established  grade  and  to  operate  the  same  by  electricity. 

"  Third.  A  declaration  that  the  present  operation  upon  streets 
at  grade  with  steam  power  constitutes  a  pul)lic  nuisance. 

"  Fourth.  Requiring  the  company,  within  a  fixed  period,  to 
abate  such  nuisance  by  removing  its  tracks  from  the  grade  of  streets 
and  operating  its  road  by  electricity. 
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Fifth.  Autliorizing  the  City  and  the  Company,  within  a 
certain  time,  shorter  than  that  above  specified,  to  agree  upon  and 
carry  out  an  alternative  plan  as  to  the  new  grade  and  location  of 
its  tracks,  upon  terms  and  conditions,  including  provision  for 
additional  facilities,  as  set  forth  in  the  act  or  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  existing  general  laws ;  and 

"  Sixth.  Providing  that  if,  within  the  period  specified,  the 
company  does  not  construct  its  rmd' to  conform  to  the  newly  estah-- 
lished  gTade,  the  proper  locaL  authorities  shall  remove  the  present 
tracks-." 

March  21,  lOl'T.  Senator  Greorge  F.  Thompson  introduced  in 
the- Legislature  a  bilh  to  repeal  chaptei-  777  of  the  laws  of  1911, 
etc.  City  ofiicials  telegraphed  to  Gov.  Whitman  asking 'him  to 
defer  action  on-  tile  Public  Service  Commission  report. 

March  22,  1917.  The  ■  Pbrt  and' Terminals  Committee  sent  a 
long'  letter  to  Gidv.  Whitman,  outlining  ten  concessions  which'  tlie 
railroad  company  is  willing  to  make.  They  relate  to  spurs  and 
sidings  to  private  property,  the  crossing  of  the  JSTew  York  Central 
line  by  the  lines  of  other  railroads,  the  connection  of  other  railroads 
with  the  New  York  Central  structure  between  59th  and  30th 
streets,  a  sepaiate  franchise  for  electric  service  ducts  outside  of 
the  easement  area,  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  Manhattanville 
yard  with  reference  to  its  being  covered  by  the  City  at  the  City's 
expense,  the  relocation  of  columns  in  10th  and  11th  avenues  in  the 
region  of  the  30th  street  yard,  the  clarification- of  the  language  of 
the  contract  with  respect  to  the  surrender  of  franchise  rights  by 
the  railroad  south  of  Canal  street^  and  the  insertion'  of"  a  clause  tO' 
provide  for  liquidated  damages. 

April  3,  1917.  The  Appellate  Division,  of  the  Supreme  Coui*, 
Second  Department,  rnled  that  Mayor  Mitchel  and-  other  city 
officials  and  Vice  President  Ira  A.  Place  of  the  ]Srew  York.  Central 
Railroad  would  not  have  to  appear  in  court  for  examination  as  tb^ 
the  proposed  plans.  All  five  Justices  concurring,  the  court  vacated 
the- order  signed  March  2  by  Ju.stice,  Cropsey  of  Brooklyn  on- peti- 
tion of  J..  Bleeeker  Miller  as  counsel  for  a  committee  of  fi've  citi-- 
zens,.  requiring  Mayor  Mitchel  to -explain  in  court  details  of  the 
plans. 

Aj)rir  16,  1917.-  The  suit  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Municipal  Waste  for  a  permanent  injunction  to  prevent  Mayor 
Mitchel  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  from  entering  into  the  proposed 
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contract  with  the  Xew  York  Central  Kailroad  Corapaiiy  began  be- 
fore Justice  Manning  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn. 

April  18,  1017.  Justice  Manning  dismissed  the  above-men- 
.tioued  application  for  a  permaneut  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Mayor  et  al  from  entering  into  the  proposed  contract.  lie  added 
•that  he  would  vacate  any  injunctions  which  may  liaA'e  been  granted 
in  connection  with  the  case. 

May  1,  1917.    Ottinger  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

May  2,  1917.    Ottinger  bill  passed  the  Assembly.""^ 

LTVIXGSTOX  ^[AXSIOis^  AT  DOBBS  EERRY 

The  announcement  in  the  newspajDers  of  AugTist  27,  1916,  that 
Mr.  !Messmore  Kendall  of  !N"ew  York  City  had  bought  the  old  Liv- 
ingston mansion  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  3Sr.  Y.,  with  a  view  to  its  preserva- 
tion as  an  historic  monument  gave  much  pleasure  to  those  who  were 
concerned  about  the  existence  of  this  interesting  landmark.  (See 
plate  49.) 

On  June  14.  1894,  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  dedicated  a  monument  on  the  grounds  in 
front  of  this  house  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

WAS^II^TGTOX'S  headquartees. 

Here,  July  6,  17S1,  the  French  Allies  under  Rochambeau  joined 
the  American  Army. 

Here,  AiTgust  14,  17S1,  Washington  planned  the  Yorktown 
campaign  which  brought  to  a  triumphant  end  the  War  for 
American  Independence. 

Here,  May  6,  1783,  Washington  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arranged 
for  the  evacuation  of  American  soil  by  the  British. 

And  opposite  tliis  point,  May  8,  1783,  a  British  sloop-of-war 
fired  17  guns  in  honor  of  the  American  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
first  salute  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

wasiiingtox 
rocita:\ibeau 

Erected 
June  14,  1894 
by  the 
New  York  State  Society 
Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution 


'  On  May  7  Mayor  Mitchel  formally  disapproved  the  bill  but  it  became  a  law 
by  the  Governor's  signature  June  3,  1917. 
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The  portion  of  tlie  above  inscription  referring  to  the  meeting 
of  Washington  and  Carleton  is  an  inadvertence,  ovping  to  the  fact 
that  in  olden  times  the  name  of  Dobhs  Ferry  vpas  applied  to  both 
ends  of  the  ferry,  and  a  landing  at  Dobbs  Ferry  "  might  have 
been  on  either  the  vilest  shore  or  the  east  shore  of  the  river.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  conference  between  Washington  and  Carle- 
ton  was  probably  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Tappan. 

The  records  of  the  Revolution  are  full  of  references  to  events 
which  occurred  at  Dobbs  Ferry  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson 
and  give  to  the  old  Livingston  Mansion  a  high  distinction  among 
the  historic  landmarks  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  house  derives  its  name  from  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston, 
a  native  of  Albany,  and  the  son  of  Philip,  second  Lord  of  Liv- 
ingston Manor.  This  house  was  his  country  place.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Washington,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was 
consulted  by  him.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  of 
JSTew  Jersey,  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  which  afterward  became 
Princeton  College.  On  April  22,  1774,  he  was  one  of  the  party 
who  threw  overboard  a  cargo  of  tea  brought  by  the  ship  Nancy 
into  the  Llarbor  of  ISTew  York.  The  Dobbs  Ferry  place  was  sold 
by  Van  Brugh  Livingston  to  Stephen  Archer  in  1836,  and  was  his 
residence  until  his  death  in  1877.  It  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Joseph  Hasbrouck  M.  D.  in  1882.  The  latter  was  a  descendant 
of  an  old  Huguenot  family  and  former  Vice  President  of  the  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York.    He  died  October  2,  1912. 

Mr.  Kendall,  the  new  owner,  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  intends  to  treat  the  property  with  every  possible 
respect  for  its  historic  associations. 

CROTON  POINT  PARK  PROPOSED. 

iSince  November,  1916,  the  Society  has  been  making  active 
efforts  to  enlist  private  generosity  in  the  creation  of  a  public  park 
at  Croton  Point.  Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavan  of  New  York  City,  who 
first  laid  the  project  before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Society's  special  committee  on  the  subject. 

Croton  Point  projects  from  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson  River 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  Croton  River,  32  miles  from  4-2d 
street,  New  York  City.    It  is  sha'ped  somewhat  like  the  leg  of  a 
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boot,  the  toe  pointing  southward.  It  measures  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  top  to  heel,  and  about  a  mile  from  heel  to  toe.  The 
Xew  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  cuts  across  the  top 
where  it  has  developed  its  important  station  called  Harmon.  All 
trains  sto2>  here  for  change  of  motive  power. 

The  part  of  the  peninsula  extending  southwesterly  from  the 
property  line  of  the  railroad  to  the  extreme  western  shore  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hudson  River,  now  ovmed  by  the  Underbill  Brick 
Co.,  is  about  to  be  placed  upon  the  market.  It  embraces  242  acres 
of  land  above  tide-water,  with  full  riparian  rights.  In  advance  of 
its  being  offered  for  sale  publicly,  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire it  at  a  minimum  price  with  a  view  of  retaining  it  for  the  use 
of  the  public  as  a  state  reservation,  and  thus  withdrawing  it  from 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  uses  to  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  devoted,  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of  its  scenic  beauty 
and  of  its  availability  as  a  place  of  recreation.. 

The  unique  and  historically  interesting  property  offers  the  only 
place  upon  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  suitable  for  park  purposes, 
within  convenient  reach  of  Greater  jSTew  York.  Its  area  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  ordinary  land  recreations,  while  its  sandy  shores 
form  excellent  bathing  beaches  and  its  sheltered  bays  are  unrivaled 
alike  for  summer  boating  and  winter  sports.  Within  easy  reach 
of  the  interior  of  northern  Westchester  County,  it  will  afford  all 
its  privileges  to  a  large  inland  population.  The  present  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  the  Point  is  not  likely  to  be  presented  again. 
Once  lost,  the  conversion  of  the  peninsula  to  business  purposes  will 
permanently  mar  the  beauty  of  the  entire  region. 

There  is  a  g-reat  deal  that  is  interesting  about  Croton  Point. 
Prof.  H.  L.  Fairchild  of  the  Department  of  Geology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  calls  our  attention  to  the  interesting  geological 
history  of  the  peninsula.  He  says  that  it  is  the  delta  built  in  the 
deep  Hudson  estuary  by  the  Croton  river  immediately  succeeding 
the  recession  of  the  ice-front,  and  while  the  region  stood  120  feet 
lower  than  at  present.  The  sand  plain  at  the  farther  point  is  now 
60  feet  above  tide,  and  was  built  under  60  feet  of  water.  The 
high  sand-plain  east  of  the  railroad  is  100  feet  altitude,  and  only 
20  feet  beneath  the  water  plane.    Prof.  Fairchild  considers  Croton 
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iPoiiit  tlie  most  'prominent  and  finest  river  delta  in  tlie  Hudson, 
recording  the  post-glacial  marine  submergence. 

•Oroton  Point  has ;  all  :the  stimulating  interest  of  history  as  well 
scenery.    The  Indian  name  for  this  peninsula  .was  Senasqua, 
which  Wm.  W.  Tooker  derives  from  "  wanasque  "  meaning  "a 
point." 

The  name  Croton  is  that  of  a  famous  Sachem  of  the  Kitchawan 
indians'whoihad  a  fortified  village' on  the -point  . and  whose  territory 
■extended  from  Croton  Eiver  to  Anthony's  Kose.  Schoolcraft  de- 
rives the  name  from  "  kenotin  "  or  "knoton  "  signifying  "  wind  " 
or  "  tempest " ;  but  Tooker,  probably  the  more  reliable  authority, 
derives  it  from  the  Delaware  "  kloltin  "  meaning  "  he  contends." 

The  Indian  name  for  Croton  River  was  liitchawan  (spelled,  also 
iKithawan,  'Eiektawank,  Kightawong,  ^etc.)  It  means  "  a 'wild 
dashing  stream,"  or  "  a  stream  with  a  rapid  current."  (Tooker 
and  Trumbull.) 

A  short  distance  southeast  of  the  site  of  the  Indian  fort  is  the 
Indian  burying  gi'ound,  on  the  south  edge  of  a  depression  called 
the  Haunted  Hollow.  It  was  formerly  belived  that  the  spectres  of 
the  dead  Indians  walked  the  night "  and  they  were  called  the 
"'Walking  'Sachems  of  Teller's  Point"  —  the  name  Teller  being 
'derived  from  a  later  owner.  The  early  white  settlers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood have  transmitted  the  Indian  story  that  a  sanguinary  battle 
'once  took  place  onihe  point  between  various  river  tribes  and  the 
Kitchawans.  Certain  it  is  that  g-reat  quantities  of  Indian  relics 
have  been  ifound  there.  About  sixty  years  ago,  Mr.  George  Jackson 
Fisher  found  many  such  mementoes  of  the  aborigines.  On  the 
northern  end  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the  peninsula  are  great 
shell-heaps,  the  remains  of  the  oyster  feasts  of  the  primitive 
owners.    (See  plates  51  and  52.) 

Pefore  the  Hudson  River  was  polluted  with  sewage,  there  was 
fiue  fishing  in  this  vicinity,  as  many  as  2,154  shad  and  7^000 
herring  having  been  taken  at  single  lifts  in  the  adjoining  waters. 
(Rolton's  History  . of  Westchester  County.)  There  is  still  enough 
fishing  to  make  the  place,  attractive. 

During  'the  Revolutionary  War,  many  incidents,  some  of  them 
important,  occurred  here.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Yulture, 
which  brought  Andre  up  from  ISTew  York  for  his  secret  conference 
'with  Arnold  for  the  betrayal  of  West  Point,  anchored  off  the 
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point  ill  September,  178.0.  While  Andre  was  asliore  on  the  west 
side  of  the  ri^-er  with  Arnold,  the  Vultnre  was  fired  on  from  Croton 
Point  and  compelled  to  drop  down  stream  out  of  range  of  the 
American  cannon.  This  occurrence  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Andre  was  unable  to  return  to  jSTew  York  by  water,,  and  to  that 
''xtent  contributed  to  -  his  capture  and  the  discovery  of  Ai-n old's 
perfidy.  As  might  be  expected  of  a  peninsula  occupying  such  a 
•conspicuous  position,  it  was  the  site  of  many  other  incidents  during 
the  War  of  Independence.    (See  plate  50.*) 

.Vt  the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  Croton  Point  was  known  as 
Teller's  Point,  from  the  proprietor,  William  Teller.  The  extreme 
jjoint  was  sometimes  called  Sarah's  Point,  from  Sarah  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Teller. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Italian  villa  of  T)r.  Robert 
T.  Underbill  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  point  was  one  of 
the  notable  places  along  the  Hudson.  He  had  vineyards  of  Catawba 
and  Isabella  grapes  covering  nearly  forty  acres  on  the  declivities 
facing  Croton  Bay  and  the  wines  made  therefrom  had  a  wide  repu- 
tation. Dr.  Underbill  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Capt.  John  Hn- 
derhillj  of  Long  Island,  a  well  known  Indian  fighter  of  the  Dutch 
period. 

The  principal  industry  of  Croton  Point  during  the  past  quaarter 
of  a  century  has  been  briok-making. 

On  the  main  land,,  just  east  of  the  jS^ew- York  Central  Railroad, 
is  the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House.    The  history  of  this  ancient 

Following  is  an  explanation  of  the  reference  numbers  on  plate  50:  1,  place 
■whence  Peterson  and  Sherwood  fired  on  tlie  boat  from  the  Vulture  September 
20.  1780.  Descendants  of  Peterson  have  his  musket.  2,  Linden  cottage. 
3,  cannon  ball  found  by  Eugene  Anderson.  It  weighed  five  pounds.  4,  old 
musket  ram-rod  found  in  clay.  5,  Underhill  homestead.  6,  old  oak  tree,  an 
ancient  landmark.  7.  Vine  cottage.  8,  fish  house.  9,  cannon,  ball  weighing 
nearly  six  jioiuids  plowetl  up  in  meadow.  10,  Squaw  point.  Directly  opposite, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson  liver,  Andre  landed  from  the  Vulture  and 
first  met  Arnold.  11,  Picnic  point,  where  Enoch  Crosby,  Cooper's  "  Spy  ",  once 
enticed  asliore  and  helped  capture  a  party  of  British  soldiers.  12,  Farm  house 
135  years  old.  13,  Italian  villa,  built  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Underhill.  14,  cannon 
ball  found  lodged  in  a  tree  by  Dr.  Underhill.  The  tree  is  not  now  standing 
and  the  oldest  inhabitant  does  not  remember  in  which  side  of  the  tree  the  ball 
lodged.  The  ball  weighed  about  six  pounds.  15,  place  where  earthworks  were 
thrown  up  by  Americans  when  they  brought  their  cannon  down  to  the  point. 
Vouched  for  in  1898  by  S.  W.  Underhill  who  lived  there  for  sixty  years. 
Dotted  shore  is  low  and  sandy.  Where  the  shore  has  declivity  marks  it  is 
high  and  rocky. 
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building,  built  as  a  fortified  residence  at  a  period  when  Indians 
were  still  numerous  in  the  surrounding  wilderness,  would  raake  a 
volume  in  itself.  .  Washington  and  many  other  notable  historical 
figures  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  this  house.  IsTearby,  also 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Croton,  is  the  so-called  Ferry  House,  which 
also  has  its  associations  with  the  Revolutionary  period.  (See 
plate  53.) 

WASHINGTON'S  HEADQUARTERS  IN  NORTH  CASTLE 

On  April  5,  1917,  the  Hon.  George  A.  Slater  of  Portchester, 
N.  Y.,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  "  to  authorize  the  County 
of  Westchester  to  purchase  Washington's  headquarters  property 
within  said  county  and  to  provide  for  the  management  thereof." 
The  bill  reads  as  follows 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester  County 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  purchase  the  Washington 
Headquarters  property  situate  in  the  town  of  North  Castle,  in  said 
county,  known  as  lots  numbers  288,  289,  290,  291  and  292,  as 
shown  and  designated  on  maj)  number  two  of  Washing-ton  Head- 
quarters, town  of  North  Castle,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars. 

Section  2.  The  property,  when  so  purchased,  shall  be  governed, 
controlled  and  managed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  such  Board  of  Supervisors 
may  from  time  to  time  adopt. 

Section  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

PEEKSKILL  VILLAGE  CENTENNIAL. 

On  July  2,  3  and  4,  1916,  the  citizens  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  cele- 
brated the  100th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  that  village 
on  April  17,  1816.  The  celebration  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  which  was  organized  by  the  Peekskill  Board  of  Trade 
and  of  which  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley  was  Chairman,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  H.  MacKellar  Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Cruger 
Secretary,  Mr.  Karl  M.  Sherman  Assistant  Secretary  and  Hon. 
Cornelius  A.  Pugsley  Treasurer. 

•  *  The  bill  became  chapter  247  of  the  laws  of  1917. 
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The  presence  in  the  river  ,of  the  destroyer  Cummings,  com- 
nuiuded  by  Lieut.  Couunander  G.  F.  Neal,  U.'S.ISr.,  and  the  torpedo 
Loat  Worden,  coniuianded  by  Licnt.  J.  AI.  Smith,  U.S.X.,  added 
interest  to  the  celebration 

The  first  important  event  in  the  celebration  was  the  meeting- 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Guardian  on  Friday  evening,  June 
30,  at  which  Congressman  James  W.  Husted  presided  and  the 
Hon.  Channcey  M.  Depew  made  the  leading  address. 

On  Sunday,  July  2,  the  religious  phases  of  the  anniversary  v;ere 
celebrated  in  the  churches  by  special  services. 

At  midday  on  Monday,  July  3,  a  luncheon  was  served  at  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  at  which  Rear  Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick,  U.S.N.,  and 
other  distinguished  guests  were  present. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  there  was  an  automobile  parade,  mar- 
shalled by  Mr.  David  13.  Seymour,  which  moved  through  streets 
gay  with  national  colors  and  other  decorations. 

The  civic  and  militar}-  parade  which  followed  was  considered 
the  largest  and  best  that  ever  took  place  in  Peekskill.  ]Mr.  Fred 
A.  Smith  was  Grand  Marshal. 

He  and  his  statf  were  followed  by  the  village  officers  and  official 
guests  in  automobiles. 

The  First  Division,  marshalled  by  Mr.  Melvin  II.  Horton,  con- 
tained a  band  and  dnim  corps,  IT.  S.  Marines  from  Zona  Island, 
sailors  from  the  V.  S.  S.  Cumniings,  the  Eighth  Division  of  the 
First  Xaval  Militia,  the  47th  Regiment  ]S^.  G.  Y.,  the  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  and  some  symbolical  floats  and  carriages. 

The  Second  Division,  marshalled  by  Chief  Engineer  Clifton  E. 
Forbush,  included  several  floats,  bands  of  music,  fire  engine  com- 
panies, and  symbolical  groups. 

The  Third  Division  included  the  l^agawicka  Riding  Club,  other 
horseback  riders,  men  and  Avomcn,  se\'eral  symbolical  floats,  and 
marching  cadets.    Mr.  George  P.  Wygant  was  Marshal. 

The  Fourth  Division,  connnandcd  by  Mr.  I.  Olstein,  included 
the  float  of  the  Junior  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  the 
United  Hebrews  of  Peekskill,  and  decorated  automobiles  and 
wagons  containing  Hebrew  women  and  im]iersonations  of  historical 
characters. 
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The  Eifth  DiTision  kad  as  Marslial  the  Rev.  Kichard  H.  Tobin. 
It.  inclmded  floats  and  marching  bodies. 

Tliic  Sixth  Division  was  under  the  comMand  of  Mr.  David  Harl- 
stein.  Among-  the  floats  in  this  division  was  that  of  the  Woman 
&uffragists. 

The  Seventh  Division  was  led  by  Mr.  J.  Coleridge  Darrow.  It 
included,  among  other  features,  exhibits  of  different  branches  of 
the  public  ser^aee  of  the  village. 

The  prizes  for  floats  were  awarded  as  follows : 

First.    St.  Joseph's  Home  float  "Religion  and  Art." 
Second.    JiTuior  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolntio-n  float. 
Third.    Susan  B.  Anthony  woman  suffrage  float. 
Honorable  Mention.    Patriotic   Order  of  Sons  of  America, 
Daughters  of  Isabella,  and  St.  Joseph's  Home  industrial. 

The  parade  occupied  55  minutes  in  passing  the  reviewing  stand. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  public  concert  at  the  bandstand  near 
the  Colonial  Theatre,  and  a  carnival  parade  to  the  bandstand.  Mr. 
William  J.  Tice  and  Miss  Rose  Burger  were  respectively  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Carni^-a].  They  were  ceremoniously  crowned  at  the 
Municipal  Building  and  escorted  to  the  band-stand  where  they  sat 
in  state  and  presided  over  the  festivities  of  the  evening. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  there  was  a  great  patriotic  meeting  in  Depew 
P'arlj,  beginning  at  11  o'clock.  Two  thousand  people  and  a  great 
number  of  automobiles  were  in  the  park. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Music,  by  the  Gth  Heavy  Artillery  Band. 
Invocation,  by  Rev.  William  Fisher  Lewis. 

Music,  "  America,"  by  audience  and  chorus,  led  by  Dr.  A.  D. 
Dunbar. 

Address  of  Welcome^  by  Hon.  Leverett  F.  Crimib,  President  of 
the  Village. 

Historical  Address,  by  William  J.  Charlton. 
Music,  by  the  band. 

Add.ress,  by  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Afi'airs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Address,  by  Rear  Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwiek,  IJ.  S.  is^. 

Music,  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  sung-  by  Madame  Charlotte 
Lund. 

Address,  by  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Music,  "  America,"  by  the  band. 
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Other  features  of  the  day  were  a  review  of  the  47th  regiment  at 
the  State  Camp  ;  a  reception  by  Pres^ident  and  Mrs.  Crumb  ia 
honor  of  Lieutenant  Oommander  JSTeal  of  U.  S.  S.  C.ummings  and 
oiBcers  of  the  fleet ;  a  hincheon  in  honor  of  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan ;  a  base  ball  game  oil  the  Peekskill  Military  Acadeni}^  dia- 
mond ;  -and  at  night  a  band  concert  and  display  of  fireworks  in 
Depew  Park. 

FORT  ]\t03vTO0MEKY 

Fopolopen  Bridge  Opened. 

The  opening  of  the  new  600-foot  reinforced  steel  arch  bridge 
over  Popoloj)en  Kill,  eannectiiig  the  sites  of  Port  Miontgomery  and 
Fort  Clinton,  on  July  15,  1916,  was  an  event  of  importance  in  the 
wo-rk  of  developing  access  to  scenic  regions  and  historic  sites  on 
the  w'est  side  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  roadway  is  140  feet  above 
the  water,  and  almost  directly  above  the  site  of  tfhe  pontoon  bridge 
and  landings  of  the  revolutionary  period.  It  commaiids  two  beani- 
tiful  prospects — mxe  westward  up  the  ^glen  toward  the  old  "  Hell 
Hole  "  highway  bridge  which  formerly  afforded  an  inconvenient 
crossing  of  the  .gorge ;  and  eastward  to  and  across  the  Hudsan  river 
to  Anthony's  I^ose.  The  ba-idge  connects  two  seetions  of  the  iState 
Highway,  and  was  bnilt  by  the  State  PIighwa,y  Cominissioiiers  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  iia.  oofopea-a.tion. 
It  is  about  a  mile  north  of  Bear  Mouaitain  Inn.  (See  jplate  .Sis..*) 

Bestoration  of  Fort  Montgomery 

During  the  summer  of  1916,  this  Society  had  the  pleasure  of 'co- 
operating actively  with  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission 
in  making  an  archaeological  sui-vey  of  the  site  of  Fort  Montgomery, 
the  larger  and  most  interesting  part  of  which  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  We  will  defer  until  next  year 
a  report  of  our  work  in  identifying  the  lines  of  the  old  eartik- 
works  and  other  vestiges  of  military  occupation.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  express  our  pleasure  at  the  interest  which  the  Com- 
mission has  shown  in  preserving  and  making  accessible  these  his- 
toric landmarks.    Although  the  work  of  clearing  oait  the  wilder- 

The  replica  of  the  Half  Moon  presented  to  the  state  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  1909  had  been  placed  in  the  mo^ith  of  the  kill. 
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ness  of  underbrush  and  making  the  fort  site  accessible  was  only 
beg'un  in  1916,  yet  hundreds  of  people  visited  the  site  and 
expressed  their  deep  interest  in  it.    (See  plate  54.) 

SLOAN'S  MOUNTAIN  EEDOUBT 

Fort  Montgomery,  above  mentioned,  is  only  one  of  many  sites 
in  the  Highlands  upon  which  works  erected  during  the  War  for 
Independence  are  still  recogTiizable.  On  October  8,  1916,  Mr.  W. 
L.  Calver  of  this  Society  and  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Barck,  both  of  New 
York  City,  identified  a  rectangular  earthwork  on  Sloan's  Moun- 
tain, near  Garrison,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  is  locally 
known  as  South  Redoubt.  Mr.  Calver  reports  that  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  they  found  a  rectangular  earth  work,  which  they 
did  not  measure  but  which  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  prob- 
ably twenty  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  About  fifty  feet 
or  so  to  south  of  the  earthwork  they  discovered  two  hut  sites.  They 
cleaned  out  the  fire-place  of  one  of  these  huts  finding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  amongst  which,  by  aid  of  a  sieve,  they  discovered 
many  forged  iron  nails,  small  fragments  of  burned  bones,  some 
bits  of  sheet  iron  and  sheet  brass,  a  well-formed  iron  pothook  about 
seven  inches  long,  a  sheet  brass  plate  which  had  served  as  a  rein- 
forcement for  a  waist-belt ;  and  faces,  or  fragment  of  faces,  of 
metallic  buttons.  One  of  these  button  faces  was  simply  a  plain 
round  convex  bit  of  brass,  but  the  other  two  fragments  were  very 
interesting,  being  an  index  to  the  occupant  of  the  hut.  They  were 
the  uniform  buttons  of  an  Artillery  officer  of  the  American  Army. 
One  of  the  fragments  showed  only  the  wheel  and  the  rear  end  of  a 
gun  carriage  supporting  the  rear  end  of  a  cannon.  The  other 
button  fragment  was  nearly  the  whole  face  of  an  officer's  button 
showing  a  Coehorn  Mortar  on  its  "  bed."  This  was  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  military  button  designs  worn  by  the  American 
Army  d^iring  the  War  of  Independence.  Mr.  Calver,  who  is  the 
foremost  military  button  expert  in  the  coimtry,  was  already  famil- 
iar with  the  buttons  showing  a  cannon  on  a  De  Grabeaume  gun 
carriage  with  a  small  guidon  flag  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the 
trail,  having  a  specimen  from  the  American  hut  camp  at  "  Hemp- 
stead Huts  "  in  Putnam  Co.,  and  another  specimen  from  the  site 
of  Fort  Washington  barracks  at  Bennett  avenue  and  181st  street, 
in  New  York  city.    About  one  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
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two  huts  above  referred  to  they  found  a  large  rectangular  excava- 
tion partly  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  on  the  easterly  side.  Close  up 
to  this  work,  on  its  westerly  side,  was  a  well  or  cistern.  Cut  into 
the  solid  rock  and  close  to  this  again,  a  little  to  the  north,  was  a 
small  mound  having  a  depression  in  the  center  —  possibly  an  em- 
placement for  a  gun.  In  fact  this  gun-site  covers  the  old  military 
road  leading  up  the  westerly  side  of  the  mountain. 

WASHINGTOiST  STATUE  AT  WEST  POINT 

The  first  statue  of  George  Washington  to  be  ei'ected  in  the  reser- 
vation of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was 
unveiled  on  May  19,  1916,  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The 
statue,  representing  Washington  as  a  General  on  horseback,  is  a 
duplicate  of  Brown's  famous  monument  in  Union  Square,  New 
York.  It  was  given  to  the  Academy  anonymously,  the  donor  simply 
styling  himself,  "  A  patriotic  citizen,  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war." 
The  gift  is  said  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween Colonel  Townsley  and  the  donor,  in  which  the  latter,  learn- 
ing that  there  v?as  no  statue  of  Washington  at  West  Point,  offered 
to  give  the  academy  one  of  any  model  that  the  Colonel  would  sug- 
gest. It  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Charlotte  Delafield,  a  descendant 
of  the  late  Major  Richard  Delafield  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  who 
served  three  tours  of  duty  as  Superintendent  of  West  Point.  The 
Eev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Slattery,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York, 
presented  the  gift  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  Colonel  Clarence 
P.  Townsley,  the  Superintendent,  accepted  it  for  the  Government. 
(See  plate  50.) 

TILDEN  MONUMENT  AT  MALDEN-ON-HUDSON 

On  Saturday,  October  7,  1916,  a  marble  bust  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  by  Kitson  was  unveiled  at  Malden-on-Hudson.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  open,  upon  the  terrace  of  the  old  Bigelow 
Homestead  overlooking  the  Hudson  and  embracing  beyond  a  view 
of  the  Livingston  Manor  of  Clermont  and  the  Berkshire  Hills  far 
to  the  eastward.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  in  spite  of  the  epi- 
demic of  poliomyelitis  (infantile  paralysis)  which  frightened 
many  on  account  of  their  little  ones,  some  two  hundred  guests  gath- 
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ered  for  r  rustic  lunoheon  pjrepared  hj  .the  hostess,  Mrs.  Poultney 
Bigelow.    '(:See  plates  57  and  5-8.) 

At  two  o'clock  the  'big  bell  -soimded  and  the  g^iests,  increased 
by  many  hnndreds  of  farmers  and  their  families  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, found  seats  on  neighboring  wa'Hs  and  sections  of  tree 
trunks  that  had  been  sawn  on  the  C'atskill  slopes,  and  hauled  down 
for  the  winter  siipply.  It  may  be  mentioned  parenthetically  that 
wood  only  is  burned  at  the  Bigelow  Homestead ;  that  the  house- 
is  in  substantially  the  same  condition  as  when  originally  built,  a 
century  ago;  and  that  not  an  ounce  of  plumbiiig  has  been  per- 
mitted to  mar  the  historical  appearance  of  its  interior. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
of  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  who  asked  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  gath- 
ering dra,wn  together  for  the  purpose  of  adding"  to  the  beauty  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  then  introduced  Miss  Elise  Hasbjfonck, 
.daughter  of  the  Chief  -Justice  of  :the  ISTew  York  iSupreme  Coiu't,. 
who  made  beautiful  .melody,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Melville  Olark, 
the  .harpist  who  siTbsequently  delighted  -the  audience  by  ;answering- 
repeated  encores  long  after  the  B\m  had  .set. 

The  act  of  .imveiling  was  performed  by  the  senior  living  Trus- 
itee  of  tthe  Tilden  estate,  Mr.  Randolph,  at  once  a  -banker  and  a 
^poet,  who  came  all  the  -way  from  his  JSI^ew  -Jersey  farm  to  honor 
the  memory  lof  Ms  old  friend. 

The  Hon.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  IN'avy, 
spoke  freely  and  warmly  on  the  American  navy  and  the  danger  tO' 
our  coimtry  of  vast  wealth  inadequately  protected  against  hungiy 
and  well  prepared  enemies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  of  the  clear-eyed, 
straight-from-the-shoulder,  athletic  and  Viking  sailor  type,  and  his 
words  went  with  double  force  by  reason  of  his:sympathetic  quali- 
ties of  voice,  foTm  and  spirit. 

Mr.  iClaxence -Qu-sley,  who  had  imade  the  journey  especially  for 
this  occasion,  returning  home  to  the  Texas  College  of  which  he  is 
President  immediately  afterwards,  was  orator  of  the  day.  jSTo 
audience  could  have  responded  more  completely  to  the  patriotic 
appeals  of  this  distinguished  southerner  than  the  one  which  lis- 
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tened  to  liim  on  this  occasion.  He  told  tlie  tnith  as  a  father  does 
to  a  child ;  he  spoke  of  the  south  since  the  war ;  he  pleaded  for 
unity  of  spirit  in  meeting  our  pressing  national  problems  and 
exposed  gently  much  of  the  smug  hypocrisy  which  passes  for 
superior  political  morality  in  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac. 

The  Hon.  Joseph:  IT.  Choat«  sent  a  warm  congratulatory  letter 
-which  was  read  aloud,  as  was  another  from  President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  the  College  where  young  Tilden  tarried  for  a  part  of  the 
statutory  four  years. 

There  yveve  present  many  guests  distinguished  in  arts,  letteris, 
science  and  political  life. 

The  Tilden  bust  is  in  Ulster  County,  hut  it  is  on  the  grounds 
■of  his  life  long  friend  and  literary  executor,  John  Bigelow,  who 
■was  bom  here  in  1817,  and  who  gave  the  old  homestead  to  his  son, 
Poultney  Bigelow,  a  few  years  before  his  death.  Tilden's  natal 
County,  Columbia,  is  contiguous,  across  the  Eiver  and  while 
l>ebanon  might  make  good  claim  to  such  a  bust,  there  are  many 
and  strong  sentimental  reasons  that  contribute  to  make  it  precious 
to  Ulster  County  in  general  and  more  particularly  to  the  old 
Bigelow  Homestead. 

BICENTEXXIAL  OF  FISHKILL  CHURCH 

On  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  beginning  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
loer  22,  1916^  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Fishkill,  K  T., 
■celebrated  its  200th  anniversary.  The  minister  of  the  church  is 
Rev.  Charles  Herge,.  D.  D. 

The  church  was  organized  in  1716  by  Rev.  Petrus  Vas  of  Kings- 
ton, and  the  house  of  worship  is  historic  for  the  reason  tliat  the 
Provincial  Convention  met  in  it  in  1776,  and  it  was  used  as  a 
military  prison  during  the  Revolution.  For  the  bicentennial  cele- 
l>ration  the  old  communion  service,  which  had  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Kew  York  for  two  years,  was 
taken  to  Fishkill.    Tlic  inscription  on  the  tankard  is  as  follows : 
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Presented 
by 

Samuel  Verplanek,  Esq., 
To  the  First  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  the  Town  of 
Fisbkill 


To  Commemorate  Mr.  Eglebert  Huff, 
by  birth  a  Norwegian,  in  his  life  time 
attached  to  the  Life  Guards  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (afterward  King  William  III 
of  England),  he  resided  for  a  numiber 
of  years  in  this  county  and 
died  with  unblemished  reputation 
at  Fishkill,  21  March,  1765, 
Aged  128  Years.* 


Fishkill 
January 
1820 

The  principal  events  of  the  celebrations  were  as  follows : 
Sunday  morning,  Communion  service. 

Sunday  afternoon,  Rally  Day  service,  by  the  Sunday  school. 
Sunday  evening,  Home  Coming  service  with  historical  address  by 

Rev.  Asher  Anderson,  D.D.,  of  Randolph,  Mass. 
Monday  evening,  Anniversary  service,  with  address  by  Rev.  W.  I. 

Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  of  New  York  City. 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Installation  service,  at  which  Rev.  Charles 

Herge,  D.D.,  was  installed  as  minister.    The  officiating  clergy 

were  Rev.  Clifford  P.  Case,  D.D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  Rev.  Wm.  A. 

Service  of  Hopewell,  Rev.  Arthur  C.  V.  Dangremond  of  Beacon, 

and  Rev.  Adison  C.  Bird  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Tuesday  evening.  Fraternal  service,  with  address  by  Rev.  Daniel 

H.  Martin,  D.D.,  of  the  Fort  Washington  Presbyterian  church 

of  New  York  City. 
Wednesday  evening,  Civil  service,  with  addresses  by  Hon.  Edmund 

Piatt  and  Hon.  Frank  Hasbrouck. 

The  ministers  of  the  church  since  it  was  organized  in  1716  by 
Rev.  Petrus  Vas  have  been  as  follows : 


*  The  text  of  this  inscription  has  been  verified  for  us  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  extraordinary  age  here 
mentioned. 
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1731- 

1738 

Cornelius  Van  Scliie 

1836- 

-1870 

Francis  M.  Kip 

1745- 

-1755 

Benjamin  ^leynenia 

1870- 

-1875 

Peter  E.  Kipp 

1758- 

-1761 

Jacobus  Vannest 

1875- 

-1880 

Asher  Anderson 

1763- 

1772 

Henricus  Schoonmaker 

1881- 

-1888 

M.  Bross  Thomas 

1765- 

-1790 

Isaac  Rysdyk 

1889- 

-1896 

Benjamin  E.  Dickhaut 

1783- 

1790 

Isaac  Blauvelt 

1896- 

-1905 

A.  H.  Huizinga 

1791- 

1804 

Nicholas  Van  Vranchen 

1908- 

-1910 

John  R.  Duffield 

1806- 

1830 

Cornelius  D.  Westbrook 

1910- 

-1916 

Cornelius  Vander  Mel 

1830- 

■1835 

George  H.  Fisher 

1916 

Charles  llerge 

TEMPLE  HILL  MONUMENT  OFFERED  TO  STATE 


Ou  January  25,  1917,  Hon.  John  D.  Stivers  of  Middletown  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  and  on  January  29  Hon.  Wm.  F,  Brush 
of  Xewburgh  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  a  bill  providing  for  the 
acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  parcel  of  land  in  New  Windsor, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  on  vphich  the  Temple  Hill  monument 
stands.  The  property  and  monument  were  offered  by  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Newburgh  Bay  and  the  Highlands.  The  bill 
provided  that  the  Trustees  of  Washington's  Headquarters  at  New- 
burgh should  have  the  care  and  management  of  the  property,  and 
appropriated  $500  for  fencing  the  land  and  opening  the  right  of 
way.* 

The  parcel  of  land  to  be  conveyed  is  to  be  a  plot  seventy-five' 
feet  square,  and  the  conveyance  is  to  include  a  free  and  unob- 
structed right  of  way  along  a  parcel  of  land  thirty  feet  wide  run- 
ning from  the  parcel  above  described  westwardly  to  the  nearest 
highway;  and  is  also  to  include  the  monxnnent.  The  conveyance 
is  to  be  by  deed  satisfactory  in  form  to  the  attorney-general  which 
shall  be  diily  executed  and  acknowledged  and  shall  be  subject  to 
no  liens,  covenants  or  restrictions.  The  State  is  to  keep  the  right 
of  way  in  good  order  and  condition  and  passable  at  all  times  for 
vehicles  and  foot  passengers,  and  is  to  build  and  maintain  fences 
on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  and  build  and  maintain  a  fence 
around  the  parcel  of  land  first  described;  and  the  premises  are  to 
be  maintained  forever  as  a  memorial  of  the  historical  events  which 
occurred  there. 

The  "  Temple,"  from  which  Temple  Hill  derives  its  name,  was 
a  wooden  structure  erected  in  the  winter  of  1782-3,  while  the 
Continental  army  was  still  in  the  neighboring  cantonment  await- 
ing the  formalities  of  peace  which  should  permit  its  disbandment. 
Its  erection,  proposed  by  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the 


^*  The  bill  was  passed  and  became  chapter  326  of  the  laws  of  1917. 
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]S[ew  Hampshire  brigade,  was  approved  by  Washington  in  general 
orders  of  Christmas  day,  1782.  The  next  day  the  officers  met  at 
Gen.  Gates'  headquarters  and  adopted  plans  for  the  huilding. 
Each  regiment  was  required  to  furnish  part  of  the  lumber,  shingles 
and  other  materials,  and.  Col.  Tiipper  was  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  construction.  In  1800,  Major  Edward  C.  Boynton,  one 
of  the  Trustees'  of  the  Washington  Headquarters  in  l^Tewburgh, 
obtained  from  Luther  L.  Tarbell  of  Boston  the  original  drawings 
of  the  building  made  by  his  father,  William  Tarbell,  a  soldier  in 
the.  7't]i  Massachusetts  regiment.  The  drawings  and  authentic 
descriptions  sbow  that  it  was  a  frame  building  on  a  stone  foixnda- 
tLon,  and  contained  a  hall  large  enough  to  hold,  a  brigade  of 
soldiers.  The  vault  of  the  hall  was  arched.  At  each  end  was  a 
room  convenient  for  iise  for  courts-martial  and  other  military  pur- 
poses^ including  levees  and  public  meetings.  It  was  officially  men- 
tioned as  "  the  New  Building "  or  "  the  Public  Building  ",  but 
was  also  popularly  called  "  the  Temple  of  Virtue,"  "  the  Temple  " 
Mid. the  Chapel." 

The  first  assembly  was  held. in  the  building  on  February  6,  1783, 
■before  It  was  finished,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
alliance-  which  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  American  victory 
in  1781. 

In  this  building  Avas  enacted  one  of  the  most  and  solemn  and 
impressive  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  war.  There  was  discontent 
in  the  army,  owing  to  detention  in  camp,  delay  in  pay,  consequent 
involvement  in  personal  debt,  fear  for  the  future,  and  a  feeling 
that  the  States  were  ungrateful  for  the  services  which  the  aarmy 
had  rendered.  Mutiny  was  actually  planned.  In  May,  1782,  Col. 
Kicola  addressed  a  letter  to  Washington,  expressing  the  view  that  a 
republic  would  be  an  unstable  form  of  governiment,  and  suggest- 
ing that  Washington  become  the  head  of  the  new  government  in 
the  capacity  if  not  under  the  title  of  king.  WasMngton  indig- 
nantly repudiated  the  suggestion,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  jSTew 
Building  on  Saturday,  March  15,  1783,  he  concluded  an  extraor- 
dinary address-  to  the  troops  with  these  words : 

Let  me  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  common  country,  as 
yoM!  value  your  own  sacred  honor,  as  yoii  respect  the  rights  of 
hnima-nity  and  the  ■nationial  charaeteri  of  America,  to  express  the 
uteiost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man  who  wishes  under  any 
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.s))eeious  pretence  to  o\'ertui'n  tke  liberties  of  our  country,  Avho 
Aviekedly  attempts  to  open  the  floodg^ates  q£  civil  discord  and  drench 
our  rising  Empire  in  blood.  By  thus  determining  and  thus  acting 
you  "will  pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of  your 
■wishes  —  you  will  defeat  the  insidious  designs  of  our  enemies, 
who  are  conipeiled  to  Tesort  from  open  force  to  secret  artifice,  and 
yon  will  give  one  more  distinguished  ])roof  of  unexampled  jiatriot- 
isni  and  patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to  the  most  complicated 
sutt'erings,  and  you  will  by  the  dig-nity  of  your  conduct  afford 
occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example 
you  have  exhibited  to  mankind :  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the 
w(n-ld  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human 
virtue  is  capable  of  attaining." 

Temple  Hill  is  about  four  miles  in  an  air  line  southwest  of 
Xewburgb  ferry  landing  and  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Vail's 
Gate  Junction  on  tke  jSTe^vburgii  branch  -of  the  Erie  railroad. 
Upon  it  is  a  monumeni;  (see  plate  5-9)  of  random  riabble  stone  in 
the  shape  of  a  tapering  obelisk.  Upon  the  four  sides  of  the  monn- 
ment  respectively  are  four  grairite  tablets  bearing  th-e  following 
inscriptions : 

(East  side.) 

This  Tablet  is  Inserted  by  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
of  Newburgh  in  Memorial  of 
WASHIXCITON 
and  His  Masonic  Compeers  Under  ^"^liose 
Direction  and  Plans  the  Tem^ple  was 
Con'Structed  and  in  Which  Gommunications 
of  the  Fraternity  Were  Held  1788 

(South  side.) 

On  This  GroTind  Was  Erected 
"THE  TEMPLE" 
or  New  Public  Building 
by  the  Ai'my  of  the  Revolution 
1782-83 

The  Birthplace  of  the  Piepublic. 
(Wefjt  side.) 
Onmia  Eeliquit  Servare  Eempublieam 
On  This  jSite  the  Society  'of  the  > 
Cincinnati  Was  Born  May  10th,  1783,  at 
the  Last  Cantonment  of  the  American 
Army  and  it  Sti'll  Lives  to  Pei-petuate 
the  Memories  'of  the  Revolution. 

Committee  of  C  Thomas  M.  L.  Ghry.stie,  Chainnau 

New  York  State  Society  of  the    J  William  Liim  Keese 
Cincinnati,  4  July,  1892  I  John  Schuyler 
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(North  side.) 

Erected  by  the  Newburgh 
Revolutionary  Monument  Association 
1891 

E.  M.  Ruttenber,  President 
Jos.  M.  Dickey,  Vice  Pres. 

A.  A.  McLean,  Treas'r. 

Russell  Headley,  Sec'y- 

(Near  ground  on  north  side.) 

Wm.  Mc]\Ieekin 

Builder 
Forson  &  Ross 
Engravers. 

SHEEIDAi^  STATUE  IN  ALBAisY  DEDICATED 

On  Saturday,  October  7,  1916,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen., 
Philip  TI.  Sheridan  was  dedicated  in  the  plaza  opposite  the  eastern 
front  of  the  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  joint  gift  of  the 
State  of  jSTew  York  and  individual  subscribers.  The  statue  was 
completed  by  Daniel  C.  French  from  a  model  by  the  late  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  and  stands  on  a  granite  pedestal  designed  by  Henry  Bacon. 
(See  plate  60.) 

HENKY  STATUE  m  ALBANY  PEOPOSED 

In  1916,  the  model  of  a  statue  of  Joseph  Henry,  the  electrical 
inventor,  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  State  Museum  at  Albany, 
]Sr.  Y.,  and  funds  for  the  casting  of  the  statue  are  being  raised  by 
the  Joseph  Henry  Statue  Committee,  of  which  Henry  P.  Warren, 
L.  H.  D.,  Headmaster  of  the  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  is  Chair- 
man, and  John  M.  Clarke,  Sc.  D.,  Director  of  the  ISTew  York  State 
Museum,  is  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  under- 
taking is  approximately  $30,000,  of  which  over  one-half  has 
already  been  pledged.  The  movement  for  the  erection  of  the 
statue  was  advanced  at  a  dinner  given  in  Albany  in  May,  1916, 
by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Alexander  of  jSTew  York,  a  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  jSTew  York,  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  J.  MoCarty,  President 
of  the  ISTational  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  Professor 
Michael  I.  Pupin  of  Columbia  University. 

The  figure  of  Henry,  modeled  by  Mr.  John  Flanagan  of  New 
York,  represents  the  discoverer  at  the  period  when,  as  a  teacher  in 
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the  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  he  made  his  immortal  experiments  in 
long  distance  electrical  transmission. 

Dr.  Clarke,  writing  of  Henry,  says  that  he  was  bom  in  Albany, 
and  of  such  humble  origin  that  it  is  still  obscure.  Left  alone  with 
a  widowed  mother,  he  worked  hard.  Because  of  poverty  at  home 
he  went  ofi  to  district  school  in  the  country  village  of  Galway  in 
Saratoga  county  where  he  had  an  uncle.  When  he  was  growing 
into  young  manhood  he  came  into  contact  with  an  inspiring  lec- 
turer at  the  Troy  Lyceum,  Amos  Eaton,  enthusiastic  over  all  the 
works  of  ISTature  and  a  great  teacher  who  soon  after  was  to  be  the 
first  director  of  the  now  famous  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Eaton  presently  had  Henry  employed  on  a  geological  survey  of 
Rensselaer  county.  Soon  after,  Henry  became  a  teacher  in  the 
academy  at  Albany  and  still  later  took  charge  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington.  Dr.  Clarke  says:  "Our  State  has 
never  paid  its  debt  to  this  man,  who  was  termed  by  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  "  the  highest  type  of  man."  He 
was  the  son  of  ^Tew  York,  the  greater  child  of  Albany,  one  of  the 
very  few  to  receive  the  degree  of  the  University  of  the  'State  of 
'New  York,  a  great  American  to  be  ranked  in  service  to  mankind 
among  the  greatest  of  all." 

STARK'S  KNOB  GIVEN  TO  THE  STATE 

On  July  7,  1916,  Mr.  Emerson  McMillin  of  E'ew  York  City, 
a  Trustee  of  this  Society,  transmitted  to  Dr.  J ohn  M.  Clarke,  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Museum  at  Albany,  his  check  for  the  pnr- 
chase  of  the  volcanic  remains  in  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  county, 
'N.  Y.,  known  as  Stark's  Knob.  The  preservation  of  this  inter- 
esting landmark  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  State 
Museum  and  the  Trustees  of  this  Society  for  nearly  three  years 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  Mr.  McMillin's  gift.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  gift,  the  Trustees  of  this  Society,  by  formal  resolu- 
tion of  March  27,  1916,  relinquished  their  preference  for  the  cus- 
todianship of  the  property  in  favor  of  the  State  Museum. 

Stark's  Knob,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  hill  or  knoll,  and  the 
interest  attaching  to  it  is  both  historic  and  scientific.  During 
the  Revolution,  Captain  John  Stark  built  on  this  eminence  a  small 
redoubt  which  helped  to  obstruct  Gen.  Burgoync's  movements  dur- 
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iug  tlie  battle  of  Saxatoga.  Geologically  it  is  unique,  so  far  as- 
known,  in  this  state.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  iS'  frequently 
designated  as  a  plug."  The  question  of  the  manner  of  its  occur- 
rence, the  stage  at  which  the  lavas  penetrated  the  rock,  and  the 
relation  of  the  mass  to  its  geological  environment  have  been  much 
discussed.  Some  geologists  who  have  studied  the  matter  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  plug  is  not  now  on  its  original  site,  but  that 
in  some  great  earth  movement  during  the  Taconic  revolution,  it 
was  carried  to  its  present  place  by  a  great  overthrust  from  a  more 
eastern  point  of  origin,  perhaps  from  Vermont.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  McMillin  is  on©  of  those  who  consider  that  an  im- 
probability. He  thinks  that  "  the  vent  may  have  been  obtained 
at  this  point  when  the  Saratoga  Fault  was  created.  There  might 
have  been  an  overflow  at  the  time  of  its  ijpheaval  and  the  scoriae 
carried  away.  The  adjacent  valley  was  doubtless  eroded  since  the 
upheaval  of  the  plug."  Dr.  Clarke  admits  that  the  theory  of 
transportation  is  not  fully  demonstrable  at  the  piresent  time. 

Some  years  ago  the  volcanic  rook,  which  is  a  diabase,  was- 
thought  to  be  valuable  for  highway  construction  and  has  been 
under  lease  for  quarrying  for  that  purpose.  The  rock  had  decom- 
posed so  badly,  however,  that  it  was  not  first  class  road-making'^ 
material.  By  the  gift  of  the  knoll  to  the  iSta.te,  the  disfigurement 
by  the  quarrymen  has  been  stopped  and  a  landmark  of  great 
scientific  and  much  historic  interest  has  been  preserved.  In  doing 
this,  Mr.  McMillin  has  placed  the  State  under  a  debt  of  obligation 
to  him'. 

LESTER  PARK  OR  CRYPTOZOOI^  REEE 

In  our  list  of  State  reservations  we  ha\'e  heretofore  mentioned. 
Lester  Park,  or  Cryptozoon  Reef,  in  Greenfield,  near  Saratoga 
'Springs,  IST.  Y.,  but  have  not  described  it.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness of  our  records,  we  give  the  following  data.  The  park,, 
embracing  about  3  acres,  was  given  to  the  State  in  1914  by  Mrs. 
Willard  Lester  and  is  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum.  Dr. 
John  M.  Clarke,  Director  of  the  Museum,  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  evoking  Mrs.  Lester's  gift,  although  the  Trustees  of  this  Society, 
including  Mr,  McMillin,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
road  to  the  park  branches  off  from  the  State  highway  leading  from 
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Savatoga  Springs  to  Lucerne,  the  braiicli  of  the  road  being  about 
three  miles  due  west  from  Saratoga. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  park  is  a  remarkable  ledge  of 
Cambric  rocks  exposing  a  reef  of  the  fossil  known  as  Cryptozoon. 
This  is  believed  to  liave  been  an  algoid  plant  secreting  a  calcareous 
skeleton,  and  it  manifests  itself  now  in  great  concentric  masses 
oftentimes  many  feet  in  circumference.  Splendid  specimens  of 
this  fossil  are  in  the  State  Museum  at  Albany.  The  Director  of 
the  State  Museum  points  out  that  especial  interest  attaches  to 
these  organisms  because  it  is  thought  that  such  reefs  of  algae  or 
water-plants,  of  either  marine  or  fresh  water  origin,  were  present 
in  Precambric  rocks  and  were  among  the  first  of  known  forms  of 
life. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Museum,  two  markers  bearing  the 
words  "  Lester  Park  "  haA'e  been  set  near  the  approaches  to  the 
park  and  tablets  have  been  erected  on  the  ledge  itself.  One  tablet, 
of  iron,  set  on  a  concrete  foundation,  hears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

CRYPTOZOON  LEDGE 
The  Fossils  on  the  surface  of  this  rock  axe  remaius  of  marine  plants  or 
algae  wliich  grew  on  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  Cambrian  sea.  They  are 
among  the  oldest  plants  of  the  earth.  They  grew  in  caHibage-shaped  heads 
and  deposited  lime  in  their  tissue.  This  ledge  has  been  planed  down  by  the 
action  of  the  great  glacier  which  cut  the  plants  across,  showing  their  con- 
centric interior  structure.  The  scientific  name  of  these  plants  is  Cryptozoon 
Prolifcriiia  Hall. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  at  the  limestone  quarry  now  a 
part  of  the  reserve  another  iron  tablet  has  been  placed  to  indicate 
tlie  significance  of  this  limestone  formation  in  the  Xew  York 
geological  series.    It  bears  the  inscription : 

HOYT  LIMESTONE 
This  is  the  typical  Sfcction  of  the  geological  formation  known  as  llic  "Hoyt 
Limestone"  of  th"  Cambrian  system. 

At  the  approach  to  the  reseiTation  from  the  west  is  a  tal)let,  with 
the  following  legend : 

LESTER  PARK 
property  of 
NEU'  YORK  STATE  MUSEUM 
Do  not  injure  the  place 
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S'AEATOG'A  BATTLEFIELD.  \ 

On  March  30,  1917,  Hon  George  H.  Whitney  of  Mechanicville 
'introduced  in  the  Senate  a  ball  appropriating  $25,000  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  Saratoga  battlefield  in  the  town  of 
Stillwater,  Saratoga  county,  and  placing  it  in  the  care  of  the  Few 
York  State  Historical  Association.  The  bill  is  pending  at  the 
date  of  this  Eeport.  Similar  bills,  differing  slightly  in  details, 
have  been  introduced  in  the  six  preceding  legislatures.  (See  our 
Eeport  for  1916,  page  276.)'- 

BOIs^D  ISSUE  FOE  PAEK  EXTEisTSION 

The  last  Legislature  enacted  a  law  —  chapter  569  of  the  laws 
of  1916  —  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  and  bonds  to  the  amonnt  of  $7,500,000  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  the  State  Forest  Preserve,  if  such  bond  issues  should  be 
api^roved  by  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  general  election  held 
JSTovmber  7,  1916. 

The  i^roposal  submitted  was  non-political  and  non-partisan,  and 
was  endorsed  universally  by  friends  of  the  forests  and  organiza- 
tions which  have  for  years  been  identified  with  the  creation  of  the 
great  playgrounds  which  are  so  important  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  Among  these  organizations  were  the  Conservation 
Commission,  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 
the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America,  the  Association  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Adirondacks,  the  New  York  State  Fish,  Game  and 
Forest  League,  the  ISTew  York  State  Forestry  Association,  the 
Adirondack  League  Club,  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  the  Long  Island  Game  Protective  Association,  and  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  which  joined 
in  an  active  campaign  for  its  adoption.  The  proposition  was 
opposed  by  those  who  alleged  that  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
would  be  used  for  political  purposes.  The  disinterestedness  of  the 
advocates  of  the  measure,  however,  was  indicated  by  the  fact, 
among  others,  that  private  gifts  amounting  to  $2,500,000  were 
pledged  to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  conditional  upon  the 

*  The  bill  remained  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
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adoption  of  the  referendum.  The  popular  vote  gave  the  large 
majority  of  150,496  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue,  the  returns  showing 
that  the  favorable  result  was  due  to  the  preponderating  sentiment 
of  the  voters  of  I^ew  York  City  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  as  follows : 


Total  Vote 


County 


For 


Albany    13,02 


Allegany  .  . 
Broome  .  . . . 

Bronx  

Cattaraugus 
Cayuga  .    .  . 
Chautauqua 
Chemung  .  . 
Chenango  . 
Clinton  .   . . 
Columbia  .  , 
Cortland  .  . 
Delaware  .  . 
Dutchess  .  . 


  1,757 

  5,980 

  56,773 

  3,539 

  3,253 

  4,235 

  3,942 

  2,073 

  1,816 

  1,931 

  1,645 

  2,501 

  4,287 

Erie   2d,004 


Essex  .  .  . 
Franklin 
Fulton  . 
Genesee  . 
Greene  . 
Hamilton 
Herkimer 
Jeft'erson 


2,215 
2,437 
1,809 
1,290 
1,789 
398 
3,125 
5,467 


Kings    139,839 

Lewis    1,238 

Livingston    2,177 

Madison   2,100 

Monroe   10,901 

Montgomery    2,204 

Nassau   9,815 

Niagara    5,064 

New  York    152,027 


Oneida  .  . 
Onondaga 
Ontario  . 
Orange  . 
Orleans  . 
Oswego  . 
Otsego  .  . 
Putnam  . 


12,007 
20,377 
2,898 
8,299 
2,077 
5,406 
2,129 
1,063 


Against 
18,733 
5,308 
10,590 
19,330 
7,119 
5,562 
6,691 
7,529 
5,352 
3,783 
4,091 
4,501 
6,452 
4,763 
19,793 
3,281 
3,429 
2,515 
3,080 
3,322 
568 
3,626 
10,160 
56,340 
3,620 
4,481 
4,908 
13,324 
4,409 
7,594 
7,289 
42,387 
14,871 
18,211 
0,282 
5,029 
4,100 
7,760 
7,194 
947 


Majorities 


For 


37,443 


1,211 


83,499 


2,221 
109,640 


2,106 


3,270 


Against 
5,706 
3,551 
4,604 

3,580 
2,309 
2,456 
3,587 
3,279 
1,967 
2,160 
2,856 
3,951 
476 

1,066 
992 
706 

1,790 

1,533 
170 
501 

4,693 

2,388 
2,304 
2,808 
2,423 
2,205 

2,225 

2,864 

3,384 


2,023 
2,354 
5,065 
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Total  Vote  Majorities 

County                                     For  Against              For  Against 

Queens    35,533  16,273  19,260   

Eensselaer   3,939  8,885    4,946' 

Richmoml    7;0-72  3,859  3,213   

•""Rocklancl    4,456  2,,979  1,477   

St..  Lawrence    5,449  9,717    4,268 

Saratoga    4,052  7,616    3,564 

Schenectady    3,806  4,971    1,166 

Schoharie                                         943  4,192    3,249 

Schuyler                                           693  2,339    1,646 

iSeneca    1,411  3,350    1,939 

Steuben    2,572  8,587    6,015 

Suffolk    8,296  7,590  706   

Sullivan   2,255  3,952    1,697 

Tioga    1,145  4,030    2,885 

Tompkins    1,829  3,699    1,870 

Ulster    6,434  7,494    1,060 

Warren    2,211  3,795    1,584 

Washington    3,072  5,573    2,501 

Wayne   2,368  6,665    4,297 

Westchester    24,320  9,224  15,090   

Wyoming    1,684  3,942    2,258 

Yates                                             890  2,791    1,901 


650,349  499,853  279,318  12-8,822 

499,853  128,822 


150,496  150,496 

PALISADES  INTEESTATE  PARK 

In  the  campaign  in  favor  of  the  isstie  of  bonds  to  the  amoiint  of 
$10,000,000  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
park  purposes,  referred  to  under  the  preceding  head,  a  pamphlet 
was  issued  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  and  the  other  organi- 
zations just  named,  giving  interesting  facts  about  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  and  the  State  Forest  Preserve.  The  following 
pages  (309-311)  concerning  the  former  are  talvcn  from  it.: 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  lies  at  the  very  dooT  of  the  great- 
est city  on  earth  and  is  immediately  accessible  to  a  population  of 
nearly  10,000,000  people.  It  consists  of  Avild  forests  and  moun- 
tain land,  laid  out  with  trails  and  drives  and  studded  with  natural 
and  artificial  lakes  of  wonderful  scenic  beauty.    The  camp  sites 
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•which  it  offers  are  practically  nnliniited,  and  the-  opportunities 
Avhich  it  presents  -to  niillons  oi  citr-penned  people  for  liealthftil 
out-of-door  recreation  are  unequalled  in  attractiveness  and  accessi- 
bility anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  the  single  season  of  1916 
it  was  visited  by  1,500,000  persons.  5,000  Boy  Scouts  camped  on 
the  shores  of  one  pond  alone.  At  another  eamp  site  3,000  working 
girls  were  accommodated'  during  the  same  season.  In  a  third  camp 
428  under-nourished  and  anaemic  boys  from  Kew  York  City  wer« 
encamped  for  from  two  to  eight  weeks  each,  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
them  back  to  health  and  &treng*th.  Their  red  blood  cells  increased 
nine  per  cent,  and  they  gained  a  total  weight  of  1,712'  pounds,  prov- 
ing the  experiment  so  thoroughly  successful  that  this  work  will 
hereafter  become  a  permanent  feature  upon  a  far  larger  scales 
Other  camps  were  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  Park,  and 
particularly  along  the  watersides. 

The  first  great  problem  in  the'  development  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park,  a  problem  already  largely  solved,  ^vas  that  o£ 
making  the  property  quickly  and  easily  accessible.  For  this  pur- 
pose twenty  large  piers  have  been  built  along  the  Hudson  river 
waterfront,  besides  numerous  small  landing  stages  for  motor  boats 
and  canoes.  Three  lines  of  ferries  from  ISTew  York  City  have  been 
established:  through  the  efforts  of  the  Commission.  In  .addition,  two 
large  boats-  have  been  provided  to  make  daily  round  trips  over  the 
forty-five  miles  of  river  to  Bear  Mountain.  By  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  Commission  the  fare  for  the  round  trip  of  ninety  miles- 
was  fixed  at  fifty  cents-. 

From  the  docks  and  landing  stages  along  the  river,  paths  have 
be?n  constructed,  following  the  shore  line  through  groves  and' 
picnic  grounds  and  through  the  upland,  many  of  these  paths  con- 
necting with  the  trails  and  roads  which  reach  out  to  all  sections-  of 
the  Park.  IJ^nder-water  lands  have  been  filled  in  for  playgrounds 
and  motor  boat  basins,  bathing  beaches  have  been  constructed,  and 
bathing  floats  have  been  provided.  Up  the  cliffs  at  Englewood  the 
Commission  has  constructed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  roads  in  the 
country,  which  it  is  now  extending  as  a  driveway  northward 
through  the  Piark  to  Alpine. 

At  Bear  Mountain,  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  ramps  and 
paths  have  1)cen  l)uilt  from  the  dock  landings  to  Highland  Lake. 
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^  large  playground  and  athletic  fields,  including  base-ball  diamonds 
and  tennis  courts,  have  been  constructed.  At  Highland  Lake, 
which  has  been  cleaned  and  raised,  a  boathouse  has  been  built  and 
free  row-boats  are  provided.  Bear  Mountain  Inn  has  been  erected 
to  provide  refreshments  at  a  cost  to  meet  all  pocketbooks.  Through- 
out other  sections  of  the  Highlands  roads  have  been  made,  lakes 
have  been  improved,  and  new  lakes  have  been  created  on  the  sites 
of  old  swamps.  Spanning  Popolopen  creek  at  Bear  Mountain,  the 
Commission,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Highway 
Department,  has  constructed  a  six  hundred  foot  steel  arch  bridge 
which  links  up  the  road  system  of  the  Interstate  Park  with  other 
roads  now  under  construction  by  the  Highway  Department.  They 
will  ultimately  provide  a  wonderful  motor  highway  along  the  river 
bank  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  Highlands.  (See  plate 
55.) 

One  hundred  miles  of  fire  trails  have  been  cleared,  and  five  fire 
patrol  towers,  connected  by  a  telephone  line  of  nineteen  miles,  have 
been  erected.  Two  thousand  acres  of  denuded  land  have  been 
reforested  with  two  million  trees  supplied  without  cost  from  the 
state  nurseries  of  the  Conservation  Commission. 

In  the  creation  of  this  wonderful  vacation  ground  the  State  of 
ISTew  York  has  appropriated,  in  money  and  lands,  $3,150,000.  The 
State  of  'New  Jersey  has  appropriated  $400,000  for  expenditure 
within  the  State  of  IS^ew  Jersey.  In  addition  the  Commission  has 
received  private  contributions  in  money  and  lands  amounting  to 
the  grand  total  of  $4,480,000,  or  more  than  the  total  investment  of 
both  the  States  of  ISTew  York  and  ISTew  Jersey.  ISTo  other  park  in 
the  world  has  received  similar  support  from  private  sources.  No 
other  park  in  the  world  fills  a  similar  social  need  for  so  many 
people. 

As  before  stated,  the  bond  issue  referendum  provided  that 
$2,500,000  should  be  expended  for  additional  land  for  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park,  and  before  the  last  election  the  Park  Com- 
mission obtained  private  subscriptions  of  $2,500,000,  which  is  to 
be  added  to  the  State's  bond  issue  for  the  further  development  of 
the  property.  Together  they  make  a  total  of  $5,000,000,  which 
will  carry  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  to  substantial  completion. 
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With  a  portion  of  the  State  money,  and  with  money  privately 
subscribed,  the  work  of  j)reserving  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Hudson 
River  Highlands  against  spoilation  by  private  quarries  will  be 
forever  completed.  Other  lands  reaching  back  into  the  Eamapo 
Mountains,  and  forming  a  logical  part  in  the  great  park  system 
stretching  between  JSTew  York  City  and  the  State  Park  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  will  be  purchased.  The  funds  privately  sub- 
scribed will  then  be  used  for  the  development  of  this  vast  property 
by  a  comprehensive  system  of  roads,  trails,  camp  sites,  playgrounds 
and  other  improvements. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FOREST  PRESERVE. 
Definition 

While  they  possess  great  material  advantages  as  conservers  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  State  and  as  future  sources  of  timber 
supply,  the  two  largest  reservations  of  natural  scenery  in  the  State 
of  JSTew  York  are  the  lands  of  State  in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
mountain  regions  forming  the  Forest  Preserve.  (A  history  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Forest  Preserve  will  be  found  in  our 
Annual  Report  for  1913  at  pages  224-243.) 

The  Forest  Preserve,  as  defined  by  law,  includes  the  land  oivned 
hy  the  State  in  Clinton  coimty  (except  in  the  towns  of  Altona  and 
Dannemora),  and  in  Delaware,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton, 
Herkimer,  Lewis,  Oneida,  Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Wash- 
ing-ton, Green,  Ulster  and  Sullivan  counties,  except  lands  within 
the  limits  of  cities  and  villages,  and  lands  not  wild  lands  acquired 
by  the  State  on  foreclosure  of  mortgages  made  to  Loan  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Adirondack  Forest  Pi-eserve  is  the  term  popularly  applied 
to  the  lands  above  described  in  the  first  thirteen  counties  named. 

The  Catskill  Forest  Preserve  is  the  term  popularly  applied  to 
the  lands  owned  by  the  State  in  Greene,  Ulster  and  Sullivan 
counties. 

Ill  the  heart  of  the  Adirondack  counties,  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 6,000  square  miles  has  been  defined  by  law  as  the  Adiron- 
dack Park,  and  the  line  defining  it  on  the  State  map,  printed  in 
blue,  is  called  the  Blue  Line.  The  terms  Adirondack  Forest  Pre- 
serve and  Adirondack  Park  ai'e  not  synonymous.  The  former  com- 
prises only  land  owned  by  the  State  in  the  before-mentioned 
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cotmties  both  insidte  and  outside  of  the  Blue  Line.  The  term 
Adirondaek  Park  applies  to  all  the  land,  State  and  private,  within 
the  Bliie  Bine. 

In  a  similar  way,  an  area  in  the  heart  of  the  Catskill  Forest 
Preserve  hais  heen  defined  by  law  as  the  Catskill  Park;  and  the 
distinetion-'  between  the  Catskill  Forest  Preserve  and  the  Catskill 
Park  is  relatively  the  same  as  that  between  the  Adirondack  Forest 
Prese-rve  and  the  Adirondack  Park. 

The  object  of  defining  the  bounds  of  the  two  areas  known  as  the 
Adirondack  Park  and  CatskilJ.  Park  was  to  establish  limits  within 
which  the  State  mi^ht  concentrate  its  future  efforts  for  the  further 
acqusition  of  Forest  Preserve  land,  and  for  convenient  reference 
in  drafting  laws  relating  to  the  area  described.  The  private  lands 
within  those  areas  are  not  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the  Blu^ 
Bines.  The  comparatively  small  holdings  of  State  lands  in  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  Preserves  outside  of  Blue  Bines  are  not 
particularly  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Forest  Preserve 
was  created,  and  it  has  been  proposed  several  times  to  sell  them. 

The  State  Forest  Preserve  is  protected  by  an  iron-clad  provi- 
sion of  the  State  Constitution,  section  Y  of  article  YII,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  lands  shall  not  be  sold,  leased  or  exchanged,  and  that 
the  trees  thereon  shall  not  be  sold,  removed  or  destroyed. 

Area  of  the  Forest  Preserve 

The  apparent  area  of  the  Forest  Preserve  on  January  1,  1917, 
was  smaller  than  on  January  1,  1916,  because  during  the  year  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  State's  title' to  ceTtain  lands  carried  on  the 
land  list  as  belonging  to  the  State  was  not  valid.  The  comparative 
areas  are  as  follows,  omitting  fractions : 

Acres     Acres  Acres 

AAwsn^sh  Preserve,  Jan.  1,  1916'   1,702,502 

Eleductiona-  iu  L916   92] 

Additions  in  1916   313  608 

Area  January  1,  1917   1,701,894 

Catskill  Preserve,  Jan.  1.  1916  "  112,044- 

Eeductions  in  1916   1,074 


Area  January  1,  1917   

Total  Forest  Preserve,  January  1,  1917 


110,970 

1,812,864 
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In  explanation  of  this  apparent  diminution,  it  may  be  said  that 
about  "800,000  acres  erf  ihe  Forest  Preserve  were  acquired  by  the 
State  throug-h  tax  sales.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  sold  for  unpaid 
taxes,  and  bought  in  by  "the  State.  They  have  been  carried  on  the 
Land  List,  therefore,  as  ow^ied  by  the  State.  But  some  of  these 
lands  were  claimed  from  the  State  by  adverse  possession,  and 
others  wei*e  claimed  on  t;he  groimd  that  the  tax-sale  proceedings 
were  irregular  and  illegal.  To  settle  these  conflicting  claims,  suits 
were  begun.  In  many  eases,  the  State  confirmed  its  title.  In 
others,  the  courts  decided  that  the  State  acquired  no  title  under 
the  tax  deeds.  The  parcels  which  the  State  thus  lost  were  gen- 
erally small  detached  areas  outside  the  Line  Line  and  were  of  very 
little  importance  to  the  State  as  parts  of  he  Forest  Preserve. 

General  Administration 

The  State  Forest  Preserve  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Conservation  Commissioner,  Hon.  George  D.  Pratt.  Mr.  Clifford 
E.  Pettis,  who  has  been  connected  Avith  the  Forest,  Fish  and  G^me 
Commission  and  its  successor,  the  Conservation  Commission,  for 
he  past  15  years,  is  head  of  the  Division  of  Lauds  . and  Forests."'* 

The  administration  of  the  Forest  Preserve  under  Commissioner 
Pratt  has  been  .a  source  of  much  .gratification  to  lovers  of  the 
forests.  The  Commissioner  has  not  contented  himself  with  the 
perfunctory  discharge  of  Jus  oflicial  duties,  but  has  applied  himself 
in  season  and  out  of  season  to  the  task  of  enforcing  the  law  and 
improving  the  forest  policy  of  the  State.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,, 
Avhich  will  not  appear  in  any  of  the  official  ireports  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  and  which,  therefoxe,  Ave  take  the  liberty  of  record- 
ing here,  that  in  one  year  he  spent  more  than  his  salary,  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  educational  work  in  connection  with  his  department. 

*  Mr.  Pettis  graduated  from  the  Forestry  School  of  Cornell  University  in 
1901,  and  his  first  position  was  in  Chautauqua.  In  April,  1902,  he  was  engaged 
l)y  the  Forest,  Fisli  and  Game  Commission  as  a  forester,  and  in  June,  1910, 
became  Superintendent  of  State  Forests.  Eeferring  to  the  nurseries  established 
by  Mr.  Pettis  in  the  Adirondacks,  '•' Biltmore  Doings,  1909-1916,"  says: 
"  Nowhere  in  Germany,  ifhe  home  of  forestry,  have  we  seen  nurseries  superior 
to  or  even  so  good  as  these  '  Pettis  nurseries.'  "  In  1909  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  published  Forest  Service  Bulletin  76,  entitled  "How  to  Grow 
and  Plant  Conifers  in  the  Xorlhw  ostorn  States,"  by  Mr.  Pettis. 
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He  lias  had  made  moving  picture  films  showing  the  operation  of  the 
forest  fire  system,  the  taking  of  fish  eggs,  the  management  of  game 
farms,  the  replanting  of  denuded  areas,  etc.,  and  these  films  have 
been  used  to  illustrate  many  addresses  given  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  He  also  had  printed  at  his  own  expense  100,000 
posters  entitled  Care — Carelessness  "  illustrating  by  comparative 
pictures  the  results  of  care  and  carelessness  in  the  forests.  These 
posters  were  put  up  in  practically  every  railroad  station  and  school- 
house  in  the  State,  and  others  were  placed  where  they  would  attract 
attention.  Many  were  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Under  Commissioner  Pratt  the  revenues  of  the  department 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  return  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
state  the  entire  sum  that  the  department  costs. 

The  Squatter  Problem 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  which  Commissioner  Pratt 
has  handled  with  unprecedented  success  has  been  that  presented 
by  the  squatters  on  State  lands.  When  the  present  Commissioner 
was  appointed  April  19,  1915,  he  inherited  from  the  past  several 
hundred  cases  of  unlawful  occupancy  of  State  land.  The  existence 
of  most  of  them  was  well-known.  Upon  investigation  he  found  a 
few'  hundred  cases  more  that  had  not  previously  been  known  or 
reported,  making  a  total  of  911  cases  up  to  January  1,  1917.  Many 
of  these  were  cases  in  which  the  occupants  had  resided  on  the  land 
for  many  years  and  believed  they  really  owned  the  property ;  and 
much  popular  sympathy  was  felt  for  them.  In  some  instances,  the 
area  occupied  w^as  small  and  relatively  unimportant;  in  others,  the 
trespass  was  on  eligibly  situated  and  valuable  property.  In  fonner 
years,  some  of  the  trespassers  defied  the  State  authorities  with 
guns  and  "  dared  "  them  to  remove  the  occupants.  The  whole 
situation  was  beset  with  extreme  difficulty ;  but  Commissioner  Pratt 
approached  it  with  extraordinary  tact,  firmness,  and  impartiality; 
and  when  the  occupants  found  that  he  was  going  to  treat  the  rich 
and  the  poor  squatters  alike,  they  placed  their  confidence  in  him 
and  he  found  his  task  much  simplified.  The  Commissioner  was 
also  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  sqiiatters  had  been 
notified  by  his  predecessors  to  remove  but  had  been  permitted  to 
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remain  ;  but  he  made  it  plain  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  they  soon 
appreciated  that  he  was.  The  procednre  of  the  Conmiission  was 
as  follows : 

The  trespassers  were  notified  that  thej  were  on  the  Torest  Pre- 
serve lands  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  they  were  asked  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  vacating.  They  were  told  that 
the  Commission  had  no  disposition  to  take  any  property  in  which 
they  had  made  investments,  but  that  their  occupancy  must  cease 
and  their  improvements  must  be  removed.  They  were  advised  that 
they  could  have  the  improvements  if  they  were  removed  within  a 
rasonable  time,  but  that  they  must  sign  an  agreement  stipulating 
to  remove  and  vacate  by  some  defiiiite  date.  In  hundreds  of  cases 
the  parties  availed  themselves  of  this  opportiinity  to  save  their 
movable  property  by  vacating.  There  are  a  few  stipulations 
remaining  unfulfilled,  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  parties 
to  move  on  the  ice  or  under  conditions  which  have  not  yet-  been 
favorable.  In  such  cases,  the  time  has  been  extended,  but  upon 
condition  that  the  buildings  shall  not  be  occupied  in  the  meantime. 
There  has  been  practically  no  destruction  of  squatters'  camps  by 
the  employes  of  the  Conservation  Commission  and  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  resort  to  any  extreme  measures.  On  the  contrary,  the 
squatters  have  generally  cooperated  with  the  State  authorities  and 
have  removed  the  improvements  themselves. 
Jl^    The  results  of  this  campaign  up  to  January  1,  1917,  have  been 


as  follows : 

Number  of  cases  completely  disposed  of    653 

Xumbei'  who  have  agreed  to  remove  in  the  near  future  or  may  be  removed 

under  judgments  obtained    56 

Number  of  cases  of  compulsory  expulsion  iby  destruction  of  improve- 
ments   3 

i  — 

Total  cases  disposed  of   712 

Number  of  cases  involving  legal  questions  referred  to  the  Attorney 

General    113 

Number  of  cases  in  course  of  preparation   86 


Total  number  of  cases   911 
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Forest  Fires 

The  Conservation  Commission  has  fifty  olDservation  stations  in 
the  Forest  Preserve  for  the  detection  of  Forest  fires.  These  are 
generally  on  mountain  tops  where  they  can  command  a  wide  range 
of  view.  At  most  of  these  stations  are  ohservation  towers  so  that 
the  observer  will  be  above  the  tree^-tops.  The  towers  erected  prior 
to  191'6  were  of  wood.  In  1916,  the  Commission  began  the  erec- 
tion of  steel  towers  of  light  constriiction,  snrmounted  by  galvan- 
ized shelters  six  feet  square.  The  shelter  has  large  window  space 
on  all  sides  and  offers  the  observer  an  xininterrupted  view,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  protection  from  the  rigorous  weather 
encountered  on  the  mountain  tops.  These  towers  range  from  40  to 
70  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commissioner  to  rejolace 
the  wooden  towers  with  steel  towers  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On 
some  of  the  higher  mountain  tops,  where  trees  do  not  interfere  with 
the  view,  towers  are  not  necessary,  and  it  is  planned  to  build  in 
such  places  stone  cabins  from  native  vock. 

The  observation  stations  are  connected  with  main-line  telephones^ 
so  that  upon  the  discovery  of  smoke,  the  alarm  can  be  sent  at  once 
and  a  fire-fighting  force  despatched  to  the  scene  withoiit  delay.  In 
1916,  fifty  observers  and  sixty-five  rangers  were  employed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fire-danger  season. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  new  fire-protection  system  is  indicated 
by  the  statistics  of  frre-loss  during  the  past  25  years  as  follows : 


Average 

Acreage 

Average 

No.  of 

Total 

per 

Total 

Damage 

Year 

Fires 

Acreage 

Fire 

Damage 

per  Fire 

1891  .... 

65 

13,789 

212.1 

$19,105 

$293  92 

1892   

33 

1,030 

31.2 

610 

18  4S-. 

1893   

13 

8,790 

676.1 

9,710 

746  91 

1894   

50 

17,093 

34i:9 

32,041 

640  82 

1895   

36 

2,448 

68.0 

4,309 

119  69- 

I8'96   

116 

29,817 

257.0 

35,640 

307  24 

1897   

98 

26,187 

267.2 

26,941 

274  91 

1898   

98 

9,648 

98.4  . 

7,530 

76  84 

1899   

  322 

51,565 

160.1 

60,121 

186  71 

1900   

127 

14,893 

117.3 

16,499 

129  91 

1901   

7,780 
21,356 
464,189 

4,000 
9,150 
846,082 

1902   

1903   

643 

721.9 

1,315  84 
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Acreage 

Average 

No.  of 

Total 

per 

Total 

Damage 

Year 

Fires 

Acreage 

Fire 

Damage 

per  Fire 

1904   

  101 

2,627 

26.0 

6,500 

04  3  a 

1905   

  126 

4,795 

38.1 

3,895 

30  91 

1906   

  142 

12,500 

88.0 

8,335 

58  70 

1907   

  198 

5,653 

28.5 

13,923 

70  32 

1908   

  605 

368,072 

C08.4 

802,135 

1,325  84 

1909   

  307 

11,759 

38.3 

23,125 

75  33 

1910   

  277 

12,680 

45.8 

17,803 

64  27 

1911   

  596 

37,909 

03.6 

43,664 

73  26 

1  1 ,0'±U 

1913   

  688 

54,790 

79.6 

51,455. 

74  79- 

1914   

  413 

13,837 

33.5 

14,905 

36  09 

1915   

  346 

32.189 

93.0 

17,755 

51  31 

191G   

  258 

3,010 

11.7 

1,441 

5  59 

Summary   6,041 

1,235,402 

■•'200.0 

$2,088,014 

■•'-$343  30 

The  sources  of  tlie  25 

8  fires  in  1916  were 

as  follows: 

Smokers 

6G,  locomotives  50,  campers  36,  hunters  27, 

fishermen  21,  berry- 

pickers  16 

,  lightning  12 

,  incendiary  9,  clearing  land  6, 

burning 

buildings 

5,  children  4, 

lumber-jacks  2,  bee  hunters  2, 

traction 

engines  1, 

and  burning 

automobile 

1. 

Beforestation 

In  1916,  nearly  3000  acres  of  State  lands  were  refores'ted  with 
2,875,000  trees  at  an  expense  of  $15,724.29,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  stock,  but  including  transportation,  labor  and  supervision, 
the  average  being  $5.46  per  thousand  trees.  The  State  sold 
2,949,000  trees  to  private  parties  and  gave  862,000  to  'State  in- 
stitutions, 

^y]li{e  Pine  Blister  Bust 

The  White  Pine  Blister  Rust,  which  has  spread  in  such  alarm- 
ing proportions  in  New  England,  has  extensively  infected  thiat 
portion  of  the  Berkshire  Mountain  region  which  reaches  over  into 
New  York  and  the  lower  elevations  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 
Some  small  plantations  in  other  parts  of  the  State  have  also  been 
attacked,  but  in  these  it  is  hoped  that  the  spread  of  the  disease 
may  be  prevented. 

*Excluiiive  of  years  1901  and  1902. 
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Bond  Issue  for  Land  Purchase 

By  the  approval  of  the  referendum  mentioned  on  pages  306-308 
preceding,  the  Legislature  is  authorized  to  appropriate  $7,500,000 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands  for  the  Forest  Preserve.  The 
resumption  of  this  long  interrupted  policy  of  extending  the  Forest 
Preserve  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  the  Legislature  which 
suhmitted  the  referendum  to  the  people,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
State  generally.  ^ 

In  the  campaigTi  for  its  adoption,  the  statements  concerning  the 
Forest  Preserve  on  pages  318-323  following  were  made  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  u.nder  the  auspices  of  this  Society  and  the  other 
organizations  mentioned  on  page  306. 

Argumenis  for  Land  Purchase 

The  great  objects  for  which  New  York  State  should  maintain 
a  large  Forest  Preseiwe  over  its  mountain  and  lake  regions  have 
increased  in  importance  with  every  decade.  They  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : 

First:  Forests  are  the  great  conservers  of  water  supply.  The 
leaves  of  the  forest  trees  prevent  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  ground  and  the  soft  sponge-like  duff  of  the  forest-floor 
hoards  the  water  from  melting  snow  and  from  rain,  allowing  it 
to  run  gradually  into  the  brooks  and  rivers.  The  streams  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  shrunk  as  the  forests  have  been  cut  away, 
and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country  the  water  courses  have 
diminished  from  the  same  cause. 

Second :  Forests  increase  the  fall  of  rain.  As  the  moisture 
laden  winds  from  the  lakes  and  ocean  sweep  over  them,  the  lower 
temperature  of  the  forests  precipitates  the  vapor  as  rain  or  snow. 
Thus  the  forests  are  not  only  conservers  of  water  supply,  but  are 
also,  for  all  practical  purposes,  actual  producers  of  water  supply. 

Third :  Forests  are  great  equalizers  of  climate  and  temper- 
ature. It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  the  localities  which 
have  the  most  equable  climates,  which  are  most  free  from  violent 
winds,  from  periods  of  drought,  and  from  excessive  heat  and  cold, 
are  the  sections  which  have  a  considerable  forest  cover  over  them 
or  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
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Fourth :  Because  of  tlie  pace  of  our  modern  civilization,  forests 
have  become  invaluable  as  recreation  gTOunds  for  all  the  people. 
In  fact,  their  use  for  this  purpose  has  increased  so  tremendously 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  pur- 
poses for  which  a  forest  preserve  should  be  maintained.  Forested 
regions  are  also  important  as  sanitary  and  health  resorts,  and  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  preservation  of  fish  and  game. 

Fifth :  Without  preservation  of  the  forest  under  State  owner- 
ship, the  supply  of  timber  for  the  future  will  be  seriously  endan- 
gered. Private  ownership  of  forested  land  has  proved  almost 
universally  to  be  wasteful  and  to  lead  ultimately  to  complete  denu- 
dation. 

Underlying  the  entire  administration  of  the  Forest  Preserve  is 
the  idea  of  public  nse.  For  fishing  and  hunting,  for  camping, 
tramping  and  canoeing,  they  are  open  to  all  alike  upon  equal 
terms.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  hundreds  of  illegal  occu- 
pancies, by  which  many  have  for  years  usurped  special  privileges, 
have  been  terminated  by  the  Conservation  Commission.  Accord- 
ingly it  may  now  be  truly  said,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation 
of  the  Forest  Preserve,  that  this  great  public  recreation  ground 
is  free  from  favoritism.  Everywhere  are  found  the  transient  tents 
of  the  Slimmer  fraternity.  Under  peraiit  from  the  Conservation 
Commission,  they  may  be  more  substantially  erected  with  board 
floors,  sides  and  framework.  Open  camps,  the  Adirondack  log- 
lean-tos,  have  been  built  on  many  of  the  main  trails,  and  oifer 
welcome  shelter  to  trampers  and  mountain  climbers.  Off  the  main 
trails,  on  lakes  and  streams,  they  may  be  erected  under  permit, 
for  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  purposes.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  State  Constitution,  and  with  an  equal  regard  for  all  alike,  the 
free  use  of  the  Forest  Presei-^^e  is  aided  and  encouraged  as  never 
before. 

Records  of  visitors  to  the  high  mountain  tops,  where  the  Con- 
servation Commission  maintains  fire  observers,  show  that  fully 
50,000  persons  climbed  to  the  summits  of  the  Adirondacks  and 
Catskills  in  a  single  season  for  the  magnificent  panoramas  there 
outspread.  To  them  must  be  added  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  less  strenuous  Avho  content  themselves  with  lower  altitudes. 
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State  roads  liave  made  the  Forest  Preserve  accessible  from  all 
quarters,  until  it  lias  become  one  of  the  most  beamtiful  motor,  tour- 
ing; centers  of  tbe  continent.  Tbe  vistas  from  tlie  cars  include 
large  areas  of  private  forest,,  much  of  which  is  already  marked:  for 
destruction. 

The  national:  government  has  long  recognized  the  preservation 
'of  scenic  beauty  and  the  protection  of  recreation  groundsi  as  of 
vital  importance  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  New  York 
State  recognized  it  in  the  constitution  of  1894. 

The  Legislature  has  by  law  defined  the  central  portions  of  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  mounta.in  and  lake  regions  as  the  vital 
areas  over  which  the  people  of  the  State  of  jSTew  York  should  main- 
tain a  continuous  forest  cover.  These  vital  central  areas  are  known 
as  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks.  Nevertheless,  the  State 
of  New  York-  now  owns  only  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  land  within 
these  Park  lines.  The  State  holdings- occur  in  parcels  of  larger 
or  smaller  area,  intermixed-  everywhere  with  tracts  of  privately 
owned  forest  which  is- fully  subject  to  uncontrolled  exploitation. 
Por  the  purpose  of  conservation  of  water  supply,  for  the  increase 
•of  rain-fall,  for  climatic  equalization,  and' for  purposes- of  recrea- 
tion, this  fifty-two  per  cent  of  privately  owned  land'  is  in  every 
respect  as  important  as- the  forty-eight  per  cent  now  held  by  the 
State,  and'  where  forest  coven  is-  to  be  removed,  it  should-  be  ac- 
quired without  delay  to  round'  out  the  State's-  holdings. 

Much  of  the  privately  owned  land  in  tiie  Adirondacks  and  Cats- 
kills  must  be  purchased  at  once  if  it  is- to  be  acquired  by  the  State 
before  complete  denudation  has-  arrived;  The  fli"st  lumbering- 
operations  were  for- soft  wood  only,  which  was  taken  out  by  floating 
the  logs  on  the  rivers.  The  hard  wood  was- left  largely  untouched, 
and  thus,  where  fire  has  not  swept  through^  a  forest  cover  has-  been 
left  on  the  land.  In  the  last  few  yars  the  privately  owned  land 
within  the  lines  of  the  State  Parks  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Cats- 
kills  has  entered  upon  the  last  stage  of  destruction.  This  is  the 
cleaning'  out  of  the  hardwood  by  large  lumber  corporations,  who 
are  operating  logging  railroads-  through  their  tracts'  and'  are  mak- 
ing a  clean  cut  of  every  forest  tree  which  can  in  any  way  be 
utilized.  These  oper{itions- are  measured  not  in  acresj  but  in  entire 
townships. 
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Tlirougiiout  all  of  the  earlier  lumbering  operations  tlie  spruce 
forest  on,  the  high  mountain  tops,  which  occurs  in  those  localities 
in  practically  unmixed  stands  without  hardwoods,  was  neglected. 
Over  large  areas  it  is  now  falling  before  the  axe.  In  its  jolace 
there  are  left  piles  of  dry  "  slash,"  veritable  tinder  for  forest  fires 
which  threaten  to  consume  not  only  the  few  remaining  trees  upon 
the  mountain,  tops,  bixt  the  thin  soil  of  the  mountain  sides  as  well. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  destroyed  on  such  mountain  tops,  the  return 
of  a.  forest  cover  is  forever  impossible.  So  serious  are  these  con- 
ditions becoming  in  many  localities  that  a  forest  fire  once  started 
in  tliem  during  dry  weather  would  be  absolutely  uncontrollable 
imtil  it.  reached  gTeen  timber.  The  damage  that  it  would  then 
cause  in  the  green  tinil>er  in  a  seasen  of  drought  would  be  tre- 
mendous. 

:The  State's  own  holdings,  totalling  in  value  fully  $40,000,000, 
ai'e  menaced  at  innumerable  points  by  the  fire  traps  created  upou. 
the  privately  owned  land  that  is  interspersed  with  the  State  prop- 
erty. Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  State  and  privately  owned 
land  is-  intermixed,  and  of  the  danger  from  fire  which  this  entails 
upon  the  State  landj  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  State's 
property  lines,  because  of  the  many  small  parcels,  aggregate  more 
than  9,000  miles.  In  the  language  of  the  trenches,  these  salients 
of.  privately  owned  land  must  be  eliminated  and  the  State  lines 
must  be  consolidated  as  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  property 
that  the  State  now  owns. 

Consolidation  of  larger  areas  under  State  ownership  and  con- 
trol is  assuming  rapidly  increasing  importance  in  the  minds  of 
water  supply  and  sanitary  engineers  because  of  the  fact  that  ISTcw 
Yoi-k  Gity  must  shortly  look  to  the  Adirondacks  for  a  pure  and 
adequate  water  siipply.  The  probability  of  utilizing  this  Source 
was  clearly  foreseen  as  long  ago  as  1900,  when  an  exhaustive  report 
upon  l^ew  York's  future  v/ater  supply  was  prepared  by  John  Iv. 
Freeman,  Civil  Engineer,  under  the  direction  of  City  Comptroller 
Bird  S.  Coler;  2,050  square  miles  of  available  water  shed  in  the 
Adirondacks  were  then  studied  and  mapped  and  estimates  of  cost 
and  plans  were  prepared  which  show  that  1,000,000,000  gallons 
per  day  may  be  delivered  to  the  city  by  gravit\\    The  limit  of  the 
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supply  in  the  Catskills  will  be  reached  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years.  Safeguarding  the  Adirondack  sources  is  accordingly  of 
immediate  importance. 

State  ownership  and  control  of  land  now  privately  owned  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  will  he  directly  effective  in  increasing 
the  value  of  the  property.  Fire  danger  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, because  of  the  prevention  of  lumbering,  while  reforestation 
of  lands  already  cleared  of  tree  growth  will  be  conducted.  In  1915 
three  thousand  acres  of  State  owned  land  were  reforested  from 
trees  gTOwn  in  the  five  State  nurseries.  In  1916  an  equal  area  was 
reforested.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  reforestation  of  land  in  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park.  The  'Conservation  Commission  has 
entered  upon  a  policy  of  complete  reforestation  of  all  denuded  iState 
land.  The  lumber  corporations  of  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills 
are  making  practically  no  attempts  to  bring  back  a  forest  cover 
upon  their  denuded  land,  and  accordingly  the  only  hope  of  grow- 
ing a  suitable  forest  upon  these  areas  is  that  of  bringing  them 
under  State  ownership. 

Bond  issues  for  practically  all  other  State  purposes  provide 
money  which  is  to  be  used  for  outright  expenditure.  Money  spent 
for  purchase  of  additional  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills, 
however,  is  money  invested.  For  this  purpose  the  State  has  already 
spent  $-4,075,000.  The  title  to  the  land  which  was  purchased  re- 
mains in  the  State,  with  all  that  this  means  to  the  people  in  the 
increasing  value  of  the  property.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  Forest  Preserve  is  now  worth,  if  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  market,  at  least  $40,000,000.  It  is  thus  true  in  every  sense 
that  the  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000  for  additions  to  the  Forest 
Preserve  and  to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  is  an  investment  in 
the  broadest  sense,  upon  which  the  State  can  never  lose,  and  which 
will  have  a  constantly  increasing  monetary  value  as  time  goes  on, 
aside  from  the  resulting  benefits  to  the  people  in  many  oUher  ways. 

The  acquisition  of  lands  with  this  $10,000,000  thus  authorized 
will  extend  over  a  number  of  years  and  it  is  provided  by  chapter 
669  of  the  laws  of  1916  that  no  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  until  they  are  first  appropriated  thereto  by 
the  Legislature.  For  tihe  extension  of  the  Forest  Preserve 
$7,500,000  can  be  used,  but  only  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
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servation  Commission,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office."  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Land  Office  are  the  Lieutenant  Governor_,  the  'Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Comptroller,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  iState  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

The  remaining  $2,500,000  "  shall  be  expended  and  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  170  of  the  Laws  of  1900,  as 
amended,"  which  is  the  law  under  which  this  gTeat  Park  has  been 
created  and  devoted  to  the  public. 

PAPER  MAi^UFACTUEE  AND  THE  FORESTS 

Increase  in  Cost  of  Papei'  in  191(3 

The  year  1916  will  be  remembered  as  a  notable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  paper  industry  and  all  interests  affected  thereby.  Among 
the  interests  more  or  less  involved  in  this  situation  are  those  of 
scenic  and  historic  preservation,  for  print  paper  is  now  made 
lai'gel}'  from  wood-pulp,  and  its  consumption  bears  directly  on  the 
subject  of  the  permanence  of  our  forests.  Furthermore,  the  per- 
manence of  printed  records  is  directly  affected  by  the  quality  of 
the  paper  used  in  them,  and  wood-pulp  paper  is  notoriously  per- 
ishable. 

Wood-pulp  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  fifty 
or  fifty-five  years.  The  date  of  its  first  use  is  uncertain.  On  March 
5,  1917,  the  !N^ew  York  Evening  Sun  said  that  the  first  wood-pulp 
was  procured  in  this  country  on  March  5,  1867.  A  few  days  later, 
the  Evening  Sun  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Price  Dillont  of 
Maplewood,  IST.  J.,  questioning  the  accuracy  of  that  date.  He 
says : 

"  Having  been  connected  with  the  paper  industry  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  me  to  observe 
from  time  to  time  the  names  of  those  claiming  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  '  first '  to  introduce  wood-pulp  paper  in  this 
country.  Ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  has  been  credited  with  this 
honor,  he  having  been  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp 
late  in  1866  or  early  in  1867.  However,  in  an  address  recently 
delivered  by  him  on  this  subject  he  states  that  Alberto  Pagensteeher 
had  already  1)een  making  wood-pulp  and  selling  it  to  the  Smith 
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Paper  Company  at,  Lee,  Mass.,  previous  to*  that  time.  This  bears 
out  in  turn  a  claim  by  the  late  Wellington  Smith  that  he  was  the 
'  first '  one  to.  malie  paper  from  wood-pulp,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  was  prior  to  186Y.  In  the  April,  191-1,  issue  of  the 
ISTational  Printer-  T oumalist  it  was  state  that  I.  Augustus  Stanwood 
was  selling  wood-pulp  paper  to  the  trade  in  1868.  In  1862  he 
erected'  a  woodrpulp  factory  at  Gardiner,  Me.  In  the'  April  1, 
1914,  issue  of  Paper,.  Inc.,  a  ti-ade  magazine,  Robert  McAlpin  is 
said  to  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood-pulp  in 
1860  at  Lee,  Mass." 

The  reason  why  the  year  1916  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  paper  industry  is,  that  during  that  year  there  was  an 
enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  paper  for  news,  book 
and  commercial  uses. 

In  1916,  the  contract  price  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  for 
ordinary  newspaper  wa&  2.15  cents  a  pound  delivered.  Their  con- 
tract price  for  19 17'  is  3.15  cents  delivered.  But  this  does  not 
represent  the  extent  of  the  advance  in  some  instances  where  the 
increase  has- been. as  much  as-  800 'per  cent  according  to  a  statement 
in  the  'New  York  Evening  S-un  of  February  15,  1917. 

From  a  prominent  printing'  house  in  !N-'ew  York,  we  learn  that  the 
prices  of  paper  used'  in  book  and  commercial'  work,  advanced  as 
follows  in  the  year  I'Ql'B :.  Cheap*  newspapers  advanced  fi'om  2% 
and  3  cents  a  poimd  to  6I/2  cents.  The  price  of  flat  papers  was 
first' raised  by  successive  increases  of  a  cent  a  ponnd  at  a  time;  then, 
after  a  while,  the-  price  per  pound  ceased  to  advance  but  paper  was 
billed  at  the  increased  price  per-pound  "  pllTs  ten  per  cent,"  "  plus 
20  per  ceut,"  and  so  on  up  to  "  plus  60  per  cent,"  the  average  being- 
plus  50  per  cent.  Book  paper  which  in  1915  was  714.  cents  went 
up  to  16  cents;  ledger  papers  formerly  17  cents  to  36  cents;  coated 
paper  from  6  cents  to  10%  cents;  light  weight  paper  (bible  pa^oer, 
etc.)  from,  6  cents  to  13  or  15  cents ;  and  manila  paper  from  S^/o 
and  6  cents- to  12  cents.  The  average  increase  has  been  from  100 
to  150  per  cent  in  price. 

An  incident  which  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  uncertainty 
which  existed  in  the  paper  market  in  1916  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  contract  made  in.  December,  1916,  for  the  publication  of 
the  old- Common  Council  Minutes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  upon' which  this  Society  is  represented.     (See  page 
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1S3.)  The  contract  called  for  a  certain  nwiber  of  volumes  to  be 
printed  on  60  per  cent  rag  paper  at  15  cents  a  (ponnd.  After  the 
bids  were  sent  in,  bnt  before  they  were  opened,  the  bidders  learned 
that  the  paper  would  cost  27  cents  a  pound,  and  all  hxit  one  with- 
drew their  bids. 

This  enormous  advance  in  prices  of  pajier  affected  all  branches 
of  business  and  every  profession,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
does  not  use  paper  in  some  form.  The  newspapers  felt  it  severely. 
Some  newspapers  anno'unced  limits  to  the  number  of  pages  which 
they  would  print  in  a  single  edition  and  refused  to  insert  advertise- 
ments after  the  allotted  space  had  been  filled.  Small  newspapers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  actually  compelled  to  suspend 
publication. 

The  cause  of  this  advance  in  cost  was  not  apparent  to  the  public. 
When,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  the  war  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  the  writer  of  these  pages  asked  an  official  erf  one  of  the 
largest  paper  making  concerns  in  the  country  in  January,  1917, 
what  the  cause  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  was,  he  received  the 
unresponsive  reply  that  even  at  the  increased  .price,  the  publishers 
were  using  more  paper  than  ever  before.  In  publishing  cixcles,  the 
belief  became  prevalent  that  the  increase  in  price  was  artificial, 
unwarranted,  and  due  to  a  combination  of  the  .paper-makers  to 
make  increased  profits.  This  the  paper-makers  denied.  I<n  order 
that  the  facts  might  be  ascertained,  the  United  State  Senate 
authorized  an  investigation  which  began  in  .August,  1916.  In- 
formation which  indicated  violations  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  while  facts  bearing 
on  the  economic  phases  of  the  situation  were  collated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  The  latter  continued  its  investigations 
and  held  hearings  at  Washington,  with  the  result  that  on  'February 
16,  1917,  the  representatives  of  the  print  paper  manufacturers 
requested  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ascertain  the  cost  and 
fix  the  selling  price  of  print  pf\per  to  be  sold  from  March  1  to 
September  1,  1,917.  Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
started  its  machinery,  and  on  February  15,  1917,  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  began  an  inquiry  into  the  same  subject  in  IsTew  York 
City. 
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Lessened  Durability  of  Printed  Records 

One  serious  result  of  the  stringency  in  the  paper  market  has  been 
that  the  quality  of  the  paper  used  for  newspaper  and  book  work 
has  manifestly  deteriorated  in  many  instances.  This  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  with  the  New  York  newspapers.  In  former  years, 
a  man  could  buy  a  newspaper  down-town  when  he  left  his  office 
at  the  close  of  business,  read  it  on  the  way  home,  and  hand  it  to 
his  family  in  a  whole  and  readable  condition,  but  at  one  period  in 
1916,  it  was  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  that  a  man  could 
buy  an  unbroken  paper  from  the  newsboy,  and  if  he  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  one  that  Avas  not  broken  at  the  folds  or  frayed  on 
the  margins,  it  Avas  usually  in  a  badly  damaged  condition  after  half 
an  hour's  reading.  If  this  condition  continues,  the  year  1916  will 
be  remembered  as  the  turning  point  from  whole  newspapers  to 
ragged,  friable  newspapers.  The  durability  of  newspapers  as  his- 
torical records  has  been  diminishing  of  late  years  proportionately 
with  the  substitution  of  wood-pulp  for  rag  fibre  in  the  stock  from 
which  it  has  been  made ;  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  those 
printed  in  1916  will  be  even  less  permanent  than  their  predecessors 
as  repositories  of  current  history. 

Where  this  condition  will  end  cannot  be  foreseen.  Its  effect 
on  the  publication  of  both  newspapers  and  books  of  the  better  class 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored  from  the  historical  standpoint. 

Number  of  Trees  Used  in  Neivspaper  Manufacture 

If  the  increased  price  resulted  in  any  diminution  in  the  de^ 
struction  of  trees,  there  might  be  in  such  reduced  drain  on  the 
forests  some  measure  of  compensation  for  the  ill-effects  before 
noted,  but  if  correctly  informed  by  the  representative  of  the  large 
paper  manufacturing  company  before  quoted,  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  demand  for  news  paper.  Probably  very  few  people 
realize  when  they  read  a  newspaper  or  notice  a  pile  of  newspapers 
on  a  news-stand,  or  see  a  truck-load  of  rolls  of  news  paper  im- 
loading  in  Printing  House  Square,  ISTew  York,  that  most  of  the 
material  from  which  newspapers  are  made  was  once  a  part  of  the 
evergreen  forests,  or  realize  how  many  trees  are  cut  down  in  the 
course  of  a  year  to  enable  the  newspapers  to  carry  on  their  indis- 
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peusable  function  of  disseminating  information  of  current  events. 
To  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  cite  the  amount 
of  paper  consumed  by  one  of  the  leading  metropolitan  dailies, 
The  New  Yorh  Times.  In  the  published  statistics  of  this  paper 
it  is  stated  that  during  the  year  1916,  for  its  net  paid  circulation 
of  124,593,327  copies,  it  consumed  67,914,000  pounds  of  paper. 
With  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  many  trees  this  represented,  we 
wrote  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  asking  how 
many  spruce  trees,  eight  inches  in  diameter  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  would  be  required  in  the  manufacture  of  that  amount  of 
paper.  The  inquiry  was  referred  to  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory of  the  Forest  Service  of  that  Department,  from  which  we 
received  the  following  interesting  reply: 

IJjvriTEB  States  Depaetmekt  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 

Forest  Products  Laboratory 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  February  10,  1^17. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hall,  Secretary, 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
The  Tribune  Building, 
K^ew  York  city. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  February  5,  addressed  to  the  Washington  office, 
has  been  referred  to  this  laboratory. 

It  is  considerable  of  an  estimate  to  attempt  to  say  how  much 
news  paper  could  be  produced  from  a  spruce  tree  of  a  given  diam- 
eter. In  order  to  arrive  at  any  figure  that  would  be  even  close, 
one  should  know  something  about  the  shape  of  the  tree,  height, 
density  of  wood  and  method  of  barking,  as  well  as  the  furnish 
that  would  be  used  in  manufacturing  the  sulphite  and  ground- 
wood  pulp  into  news  print  paper.  Assuming  that  a  tree  is  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  about  50  feet  high,  that  no  wood  under  three 
inches  in  diameter  is  utilized  for  pulp,  that  barking  is  done  in 
modern  barking  drums,  and  that  the  spruce  is  all  sound  and  of 
rather  slow  growth,  that  15  per  cent  sulphite  and  85  per  cent 
ground  wood  pulp  are  used  for  the  news  print  paper,  one  could 
secure  from  each  tree  approximately  160  pounds  of  news  paper. 
On  that  basis,  the  consumption  of  67,914,000  pounds  of  news 
j^aper  would  represent  the  utilization  of  some  424,000  spruce  trees 
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described  above.  lOccasionally,  wood  of  smaller  diameter  than 
three  inches  top  is  used  but  this  is  not  at  all  general  and  has  not 
been  considered  in  .this  estimate. 

Yevj  truly  yours, 

G.   C.  MdSTAUGHTON;, 

Acting  in  Charge,  Section  of  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Presenting  the  same  problem  to  the  IsTew  York  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  acreage  of  ave- 
rage virgin  spruce  represented  by  the  manufacture  of  67,914,000 
pounds  of  paper,  we  have  received  the  following  reply: 

State  of  J^Tew  yoEK 
cowseevatiokt  commission 
Albany 

February  27,  1917. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Hall, 

Tribune  Building, 

]<le\v  York,  IT.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir: 

Answer  to  your  letter  of  Pebruary  l7th  has  -been  delayed  on 
account  of  my  absence  from  this  office. 

Taking  the  figures  in  your  letter  that  the  Wew  York  Times  an- 
nually consumes  67,914,000  pounds  of  newspaper,  and  figuring 
that  the  average  virgin  spruce  forest  in  the  Adirondacks  would 
cut  15  cords  per  acre  (this,  of  course,  is  an  average  for  the  whole 
Adirondacks,  many  acres  or  tracts  would  not  cut  15  cords  and 
many  would  cut  considerably  more,  perhaps  20),  and  that  one 
cord  of  spruce  pulp  wood  will  make  1,800  pounds  of  paper,  then 
the  yield  from  one  acre  of  virgin  forest  would  be  27,000  pounds 
of  paper  and  the  area  necessary  to  be  cut  over  to  supply  the  New 
York  Times  with  one  year's  noAvspaper  would  be  approximately 
2,500  acres.    These  figures,  of  course,  are  very  rough. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  S.  Hopkins^ 

State  Forester. 
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GUY  PARK  HOUSE  m  AMSTERDAM 

On  Febniary  14,  1917,  the  Hon.  Erastus  Corning  Davis  of 
Eonda,       Y.,  introdnced  in  tlie  Assembly  the  following  bill: 

Ak  Act  authorizing  the  repair,  improvement  and  preservation  of 
the  building  known  as  Guy  Park  house,  and  the  grounds  adja- 
cent thereto,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  county  of  Mont- 
gomery, making  an  appropriation  therefor,  and  transferring 
the  custody  thereof  to  the  American  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution; 

Tlte  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlt,  represented  in  Semite 
and  Assemhly,  do  enact  as  folloius: 

Section  1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  building 
situated  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  county  of  Montgomery,  and 
inown  as  the  Guy  Park  house,  as  will  restore  so  far  as  may  be 
possible  such  building  to  its  original  appearance  and  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  same,  and  to  improve  the  grounds  im- 
mediately adjacent  thereto;  the  said  property  having  been  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  canal  purposes  from  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof  on  or  about  February  fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

§  3.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  repairs-  and  improvements 
authorized  by  this  act,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  is 
hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Amsterdam  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  the  custody  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  building  and  such  portion  of  the  grounds  imme- 
diately adjacent  thereto  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  use 
and  preservation  of  such  building,  upon  the  execution  and  filing 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  a  proper 
instrument  by  said  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  agree- 
ing to  preserve,  protect  and  maintain  such  building  in  a  suitable 
and  proper  manner  without  cost  to  the  State,  and  releasing  the 
State  from  any  damage  or  claim  for  damage  which  may  accrue 
to  any  person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the  use  of  such  building  or 
any  part  thereof.  I^othing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed 
as  divesting  the  State  of  title  to  such  property,  and  the  right  of 
custody  and  maintenance  hereby  authorized  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Pul)lic  Works  to  said  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  shall  not  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  tlleni  with- 
out the  previous,  consent  in  writing  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Pul)ljc  Works. 
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§  3.  The  Amsterdam  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Kevolution  may  designate  a  caretaker  to  such  premises,  and 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of  visitors;  but  no 
charge  or  fee  shall  be  exacted  for  such  admission. 

§  4.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  paid 
by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller  on  the  order  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.* 

The  place  called  Guy  Park  in  the  foregoing  act  was  the  home 
of  Sir  Guy  Johnson,  nephew  of  Sir  William  Johnson  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  Concerning  this  interesting  landmark  Assembly- 
man Davis  furnishes  us  with  the  following  information: 

An  examination  of  the  records  at  the  Montgomery  County 
Clerk's  office  at  Fonda,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  disposition 
was  made  of  the  lands  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  Colonel  Guy  John- 
son and  Daniel  Claus  reveals  the  following  facts:  First,  that  the 
Guy  Park  mile  square  was  formerly  the  Hoofe  Patent,  granted  to 
Henry  Hoofe  December  12,  1727,  and  the  Daniel  Claus  property 
and  the  Fort  Johnson  mile  square  were  parts  of  the  Wilson  and 
Abeel  Patent,  granted  to  Ebenezer  Wilson  and  John  Abeel,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  half-breed  Cornplanter  who  was  on  Gen- 
eral Washington's  staff  during  the  Revolution.  This  patent  was 
granted  February  22,  1706,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  patentees 
did  not  settle  on  it.  The  records  show  that  it  was  subsequently 
included  in  the  Kingsland  or  Royal  Grant  to  Sir  William  John- 
son. 

Guy  Park  was  conveyed  by  the  commissioners  to  John  Taylor 
and  James  Caldwell,  who  conveyed  to  Daniel  Miles,  July  6, 
1790;  Miles  conveyed  to  Sarah  and  James  McGorck  in  1800; 
McGorck  to  John  V.  Henry  in  1805;  John  V.  Henry  to  Henry 
Bayard;  Bayard  to  James  Stewart  in  1845  or  1846. 

After  the  flight  of  the  Johnsons  and  previous  to  the  act  of  at- 
tainder and  confiscation  in  1779,  the  Fort  Johnson  mansion  was 


*  The  bill  was  passed  and  became  chapter  316  of  the  laws  of  1017. 
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occupied  by  Albert  H.  Vedder,  the  Daniel  Glaus  residence  by  Col. 
John  Harper,  and  Guy  Park  by  Henry  Kennedy. 

Guy  Park  was  built  in  1760  and  was  originally  constructed  of 
wood.  It  is  said  that  this  building  was  burned  by  being  struck 
l)y  lightning  and  w^as  replaced  with  the  present  stone  structure, 
or  rather  the  main  part  of  it.  In  general  appearance  and  con- 
struction it  was  similar  to  the  mansion  at  Fort  Johnson,  being- 
well  built  with  irregular  blocks  of  limestone  and  the  usual  sul)- 
stantial  walls,  having  the  deep  recessed  windows  that  are  so  often 
seen  in  Colonial  buildings.  The  roof  was  four  square  and  must 
have  had  the  same  appearance  as  the  former  roof  of  Queen  Anne's 
parsonage  at  Fort  Hunter.  The  appearance  of  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  house  was  similar,  both  having  a  long,  Avide  piazza.  A  wide 
hall  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  house,  broad,  winding  stairs 
leading  to  the  broad  hall  of  the  floor  above.  The  rooms  were  spa- 
cious and  well  finished,  with  paneled  wainscoting,  and  must  have 
impressed  the  beholder  in  those  primitive  days  with  the  thought 
of  grandeur.  We  may  try  as  much  as  we  can  to  imagine  that  it 
was  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Fort  Johnson,  still 
there  was  something  about  its  proportions  that  must  have  made 
it  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  sombre  building. 

Mr.  James  Stewart  must  have  been  a  man  of  taste,  and  had  a 
proper  conception  of  the  fitness  of  things  when  he  made  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  the  building  after  purchasing  it.  While  retain- 
ing the  old  building  he  made  such  changes  and  additions  to  it 
that  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  few  colonial  man- 
sions in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  'None  of  the  other  old  buildings 
impresses  one  at  once  with  both  age  and  beauty  as  this  one  does. 
Surrounded  as  it  is  by  green  fields  and  stately  elms,  and  with  a 
background  of  the  Mohawk  with  its  wooded  islands  and  the  hills 
with  their  evergreen  slopes,  one  would  almost  expect  to  see  the 
birchen  canoe  of  the  painted  Indian  gliding  1)y.  or  hear  his  win- 
ery in  the  woods  in  the  rear,  were  it  not  for  the  rattle  and  roar 
and  rumble  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  trains  on  one  sin  ire 
and  the  West  Shore  railroad  trains  on  the  other. 

J.  R.  Sims,  in  his  Frontiersmen,  speaks  of  a  visit  to  this  build- 
ing and  of  a  conversation  in  1846  with  Henry  Bayard,  who  was 
then  the  owner  and  occi;pant.    "  After  the  Revolution  it  was  for 
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years  a  public  house; known  as  a  stage  house.  The  front  room  on 
the  east  side  of  the  halL  was  the  bar  room.  While  occupied  as  an 
inn,  the.  house  was  ■  literally  surrounded  by  sheds  —  a  custom  of 
the  times  —  to  accommodate  the  large  wagons  then  transporting 
merchandise  and  produce." 

The  building  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  mechanics  from 
Europe,  probably  by  Samuel  Fuller,  the  architect  of  Johnson 
Hall,  Johnstownt. 

Tradition  says  that  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Guy  Park  a  ghost 
resembling  the  then  deceased  wife  of  Guy  Johnson  occasionally 
appeared,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  credulous  Kennedy  fam- 
ily. Even  in  the  daytime  they  were  more  than  once  alarmed. 
About  this  time  a  German,  a  stranger  to  the  family,  called  there 
and  seemed  very  muck  interested  in  the  ghost  story  and  expressed 
a  willingness  to  pass  the  night  in  the  "  spook  room,"  asking  if 
the  spook  resembled:  Guy  Johnson's  wife.  Being  told  that  it  did 
and  receiving  permission  to  occupy  the  room  at  night  he  retired 
early,  saying  that  he  was  well  armed.  Before  daylight  a  com- 
motion^  was  heard  in  the  haunted  room  followed  by  the  report  of 
ai  pistol. 

The  family  thus  aroused  procured  a  light  and  upon  entering 
the  room  found  the  stranger  up  and  dressed.  He  declared  he  had 
seen  or  heard  the  ghost  and  had  discharged  his  pistol  at  it.  He 
concluded  that,  he  would  not  go  to  bed  again,  ordered  his  horse 
and  left  before  daylight,  saying  on  his  departure  that  the  family 
would  not  again  be  annoyed  by  that  ghost,  and  it  never  was. 

The  mystery  of  the  ghost  has  been  thus  explained.  Many  valu- 
able articles  were  undoubtedly  left  behind  by  the  Tories  in  their 
hurried  flight  to  Canada,  who  expected  soon  to  return  and  re- 
cover them,  but  when  they  found  the  prospect  of  return  cut  off 
they  attempted  to  obtain  them  through  the  mystery  of  supersti- 
tion. An:  attempt  was  made  by  a  female  agent,  who  was  thought 
to  be  the  ghost  of  Guy  Johnson's  wife,  to  obtain  possession  of  fam- 
ily treasures  by  taking-  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  occupants 
of  the  building,  but.  she  not  succeeding,  a  male  agent  was  em- 
ployed with  greater  success.  Through  Mrs.  James  Stewart,  in 
1879,  Mr.  Simsj  in;  company  with  George  S;  Devendorf,  obtained 
•  a  key  to  this  mystery.    On  the  west-  side  of  the  hall  were  two 
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rooms.  lu  the  corner  room  on  its  west  side  was  a  fii-eplace  of 
the  harge  old-fashioned  kind,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  room  was 
wainscoted  in  panels  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  space  over  the 
mantel  was  also  covered  with  carved  paneliiig.  In  tliis  paneling, 
on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  were  small  closets  several  inches 
deep  and  several  feet  long,  with  a  door  which  closed  with  a  secret 
spring.  In  one  or  both  of  these,  it  is  supposed,  were  placed  some 
valuable  papers  and  jewelry,  of  which  the  stranger  was  undoubt- 
edly aware,  and  was  also  familiar  with  the  secret  spring.  Having 
once  gained  access  to  the  room  and  obtaining  possession  of  the 
treasures,  he  departed,  and  having  no  more  use  for  the  ghost  it 
departed  also. 

When  llr.  James  Stewart  remodelled  that  part  of  the  house 
the  chimney  was  removed  and  with  it  the  paneling,  not  only  dis- 
closing but  forever  destroying  those  little  secret  chambers. 

The  floors  of  this  building  are  all  of  pitch  pine  and  the  house 
for  the  period  was  exceedingly  well  constructed.  It  is  said  that 
at  a  subsequent  j^eriod  a  quantity  of  leaden  window  weights  were 
found  buried  in  the  orchard  west  of  the  house,  probably  put  there 
to  prevent  the  Whigs  from  using  them  to  mould  into  bullets. 

Mary  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir  William,  married  Lieut.  Guy 
Johnson  in  the  spring  of  1763.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  J^aronet  and  came  to  live  with  him  early  in  life. 
He  Avas  long  associated  with  Sir  W^illiam  as  his  deputy;  and  was 
made  commissioner  of  the  Indians  at  Sir  Williain's  death  in  1774. 
He,  too,  went  to  Canada  prior  to  the  flight  of  Sir  John  and  his 
retainers.  He  died  March  6,  1788,  in  London,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  straitened  circumstances  to  petition  for  relief,  in  lieu  of 
his  forfeited  estates  h\  Tryon  County.  His  wife  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Canada  a  short  time  after  she  went  there. 

An  item  in  the  will  of  Sir  William  Johnson  defines  the  Avester]i 
boundary  of  the  original  Guy  Park  mile  square  and  the  eastern 
and  western  boundary  of  Colonel  Claus's  estate.  He  bequeaths  to 
"Daniel  Claus  the  trar-t  of  land  where  he  now  lives,  viz.,  from 
Dove  Kill  to  tlie  creek  which  lies  about  four  huprlred  yards  to 
the  northward  (westward)  of  the  now  dwelling-plaop  of  Colonel 
Guy  Johnson"  (the  Guy  Park  mansion),  about  eight  hundred 
acres. 
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SCEI^IC  PRESEEVATIO^T  AT  ITHACA,  K  Y. 

Watkins  Glen,  at  the  tead  of  Seneca  Lake,  has  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  beauty,  but  there  are  several  glens  tributary  to  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake  which  have  charms  of  their  own  and  which 
are  equally  deserving  of  preservation  from  spoliation.  The  re- 
markable beauty  and  picturesquesness  of  the  falls,  glens  and 
gorges  that  abound  in  and  near  the  city  of  Ithaca,  formed  l)y  the 
several  large  streams  which  cut  their  way  through  the  shale  rock 
of  the  Hamilton  Group  before  they  unite  to  form  the  Inlet  of 
Cayuga  Lake,  have  long  been  well  known.  They  have  been 
brought  into  especial  prominence  by  their  association  with  Cornell 
University. 

The  Cornell  Campus  extends  about  one  mile,  measured  from 
north  to  south.  The  north  line  is  bounded  by  the  Fall  Creek 
Gorge  with  Beebe  Lake  at  the  upper  end ;  the  south  line  is  bounded 
by  the  Cascadilla  Glen.  For  long  distances  these  ravines  (for  that 
is  what  they  really  are),  with  their  high  wooded  banks  and  many 
waterfalls,  belong  to  the  University.  The  remainder  is  in  private 
hands.  The  other  places  of  like  kind  in  and  around  Ithaca  are 
those  formed  by  the  course  of  "  Six-Mile  Creek,"  with  its  fine 
banks  and  Wells  Falls  as  its  chief  feature;  Taghanic  Gleu,  with 
its  famed  bridal- veil  fall,  dropping  sheer  down  more  than  200 
feet ;  Buttermilk  Fall  and  Glen ;  and  Enfield  Falls  and  Glen,  each 
upon  a  separate  large  stream.  In  fact,  some  of  them  in  the  rainy 
seasons  approach  the  proportions  of  rivers. 

In  a  former  Report  (1912)  we  have  referred  to  Taghanic  Falls, 
about  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  Ithaca  on  the  west  side  of  Cay- 
uga Lake,  and  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  Hon.  Robert  H. 
Treman*  in  the  conservation  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  sections 
of  the  gorge.  Since  then,  Mr.  Treman  has  extended  his  generous 
efforts  to  other  scenic  sections  in  and  around  Ithaca.  Few  persons 
in  the  State  of  ISTew  York,  or  in  any  State,  have  done  as  much 
as  he  to  preserve  and  develop  for  public  benefit  the  scenic  beauties 
of  their  native  towns  and  localities.  For  many  years,  until  he, 
with  great  energy,  took  hold  of  the  work  of  redeeming  these  re- 

*  Mr.  Treman's  home  is  in  Ithaca,  where  he  is  president  of  a  bank  and  has 
other  large  business  interests.  He  is  also  at  the  present  time  acting  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
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markable  works  of  nature,  they  had  been  largely  neglected  and  in 
some  instances  the  destruction  of  their  beauty  was  threatened. 
He,  like  his  brother,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Treman,  formerly  State 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mynderse 
Van  Cleef,  Esq.,  is  a  Trustee  of  Cornell  University.  In  that 
connection  he  stimulated  and  promoted  a  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  portions  of  the  Fall  Creek  Gorge  and  Cascadilla  Grlen  that 
belong  to  the  University,  in  connection  with  those  in  private 
hands,  some  of  which  he  and  his  associates  acquired  for  that  pur- 
pose. Elaborate  plans  for  such  development  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Charles  IST.  Lowrie,  the  landscape  architect  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, awaiting  the  subscription  of  the  necessary  $75,000  of  funds 
to  carry  them  out.  JSTo  other  university  in  the  world  has  Avithin 
the  borders  of  its  own  property  features  of  scenic  beauty  of  this 
character  approaching  those  within  the  limits  of  the  Cornell 
Campi;s.  The  opinion  is  strongly  held  that  the  educational  ef- 
fect, moral  and  aesthetical,  upon  the  undergraduates  of  Cornell, 
would  many  times  repay  the  cost  of  the  development  of  these  glens 
and  opening  them  up  for  easy  access. 

In  the  saving  and  protection  of  all  the  other  scenic  places 
named,  Mr.  Treman  has  actively  participated  by  his  labors,  ex- 
penditures and  generous  public  gifts.  Much  of  the  value  of  the 
part  of  Cascadilla  Glen  owned  by  Cornell  University  would  be 
lost  if  the  lower  portions  of  it  were  not  similarly  protected  and 
developed.  Mr.  Treman  and  his  brother,  with  Mr.  Van  Cleef, 
Mr.  Warren  IT.  Manning,  the  well-known  landscape  gardener  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Sherman  Peer  of  Ithaca,  formed  the  Cascadilla 
Company,  which  purchased  the  part  of  Cascadilla  Glen  lying 
l)elow  the  University  holdings.  All  of  this  lower  portion  had 
formerly  been  owned  by  the  father  of  Colonel  Williams,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  contained  a 
large  flour  mill.  This  company  removed  the  old  mill,  developed 
the  land  adjoining  the  north  bank  of  the  stream  as  a  residential 
section,  erected  a  monolithic  concrete  guard-rail  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  opened  a  walk  along  the 
top  bank  and  also  one  along  the  bed  of  the  stream.    This  company 
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controls  the  water  rights  in  the  lower  ravine  up  'to  -the  point  where 
Cornell  University's  rights  begin. 

The  Cascadilla  Company  has,  by  vote  of  its  director,  expressed 
its  willingness  to  convey  all  their  water  rights  and  property  rights 
now  held,  to  Cornell  University  provided  they  can  be  assured  of 
proper  development -and  maintenance  of  the 'walks,  outlooks,  etc., 
by  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Treman  personally  owns 
a  house  and  lot  on  Linn  street,  Ithaca,  the  removal  of  which  house 
would  afford  to  tourists  passing  the  ravine  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
lower  gorge,  which  view  is  now  practically  shut  off  by  this  house ; 
and  Mr.  Treman  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  join  in  the 'devel- 
opment of  this  ravine  by  having  the  house  removed  so  as  to  afford 
the  view. 

In  a  similar  spirit  and  with  even  greater  generosity,  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Treman  undertook  the  development  of  Six-Mile  Creek  ravine 
for  public  purposes.  He  owns  the  bed  of  Six-Mile  ^Creek  extend- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  bank  on  one  side  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine,  within  the  city  of  Ithaca,  together  with  certain  rights  of 
way  leading  from  State  street  to  the  ravine,  and  this  ownership 
controls  the  ravine  for  a  distance  of  abont  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wp  to  a  point  Where  the  city  property  begins ;  and  the  city  of 
Ithaca  owns,  it  is  understood,  another  section  of  the  ravine  for  a 
distance  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles  up  to  and  including  the 
site  of  the  city  water  works  dam.  Mr.  Treman  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  convey  his  property  and  water  rights  in  the  Six- 
Mile  Creek  to  the  city  of  Ithaca  for  a  reservation  and  park,  on 
the  condition  that  tlie  city  of  Ithaca  assume  the 'Obligation  of  main- 
taining and  preserving  the  Six-Mile  Creek  ravine  as  a  city  play- 
ground and  park,  and  the  matter  is  now  being  handled  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Ithaca,  Avhich  board  has  a  plan, 
already  worked  out,  to  begin  a  campaign  about  April  l,  1917,  to 
secure  by  popxilar  subscription  a  srifficient  amount  to  develop  prop- 
■erly  this  ravine  as  a  reservation  and  thus  secure  Mr.  Treman's 
•property  for  the  city. 

Buttermilk  Falls  ravine  is  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Ithaca. 
Access  to  it  is  by  macadam  road.  A  large  portion  of  the  ravine 
has  recently  been  acquired  by  Mr.  R.  TI.  Treman  who  has  had  a 
plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Warren  TI.  Manning  for  the  opening  up  of 
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walks  tbrougli  tke  ravine.  This  plan  contemplates  the  removal  of 
a  number. of  bxxildings,  trees,  etc.,  which  have  been  obstrncliing  the 
view  of  the  falls  and  ravine  from  the  Ithaca-OElmira  State  Koad, 
the  beantif)'ing  of  the  surroundings  of  the  ravine  by  proper  plant- 
ing of  shrubbery,  trees,  etc.,  the  providing  of  a  suitable  parking 
space  for  motor  cars  and  some  provision  for  picnic  parties,  etc., 
all  df  which  plans  are  now  under  process  of  development,  part  of 
the  construction  work  having  been  already  done. 

Mr.  Treman  does  not  own  -.the  entire  Buttermilk  Falls  ravine, 
but  the  upper  part  of  it  is  controlled  by  one  or  two  private  owner- 
•ships  and  that  of  the  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  •Company,  which 
controls  one  or  tvro  dams  in  the  stream  and  has  practical  control 
of  the  wTiter  supply  subject  to  certain  fights 'below.  This  corpo- 
ration has  signified  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  development 
of  this  ravine. 

jEnfield  Falls 'glen  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  Ithaca  and 
is  reached  by  a  macadam  road.  In  this  ravine  the  wa'ter  descends 
a  distance  about  1,000  feet  through  a  series  of  waterfalls,  the 
upper  part  of  the  ravine  being  the  most  beautiful.  This  portion, 
together  with  the  dam  and  the  mill  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine, 
is  now  controlled  by  Mr.  ~R.  ^H.  'Treman  who  has  developed  the 
upper  portion  in  a  simple  way,  providing  for  walks,  rail-guards, 
etc.,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  ravine  is  accessible  to  tourists. 
Further  development  of  this  ravine  and  the  acquiring  of  more 
property  adjoining  it,  are  under  coiltemplation  by  the  owner. 

m AGAR A  FALLS 
Increased  Diversion  Temporarily  Permitted 

During  the  past  year,  JSTiagara  Falls  have  been  the  subject  of 
many  attempts  at  legislation  having  in  view  increased  diversions 
of  water  from  the  river  above  the  falls. 

As  explained  in  previous  Reports,  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and 'the  United  States,  dated  January  11,  1909,  and  pro- 
claimed May  13,  1910,  provides 'that  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
may  be  diverted  on  the  American  side  and  36,000  cubic  feet  on 
the  Canadian  side.  The  Burton  Act,  which  limited  the  diversions 
on  the  American  side  to  15,600  cubic  feet  per  second,  has  expired, 
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but  the  War  Department  is  unwilling,  without  expressed  author- 
ity from  Congress,  to  grant  permits  for  a  larger  consumption;  and 
the  power  companies  have  made  earnest  efforts  to  secure  such 
authorization  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Secretary  of  War 
does  not  want  to  repeat  the  mistake,  which,  he  said  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  December  7,  1916,  he 
had  inadvertently  made,  of  granting  temporary  permits  for  the 
diversion  of  1,200  cubic  feet  more  than  the  amount  authorized  by 
law,  and  he  advocates  the  granting  of  permits  up  to  the  treaty 
limit  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  At  the  hearing  above  re- 
ferred to  he  pleaded  for  the  industrial  companies  which  were 
"  starving  "  for  power,  while  Congressman  Cline,  before  the  same 
committee  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  owing  to  inefficient 
power  plants  "  there  is  constant  loss  of  80,000  horse-power  by  one 
company  "  alone.  If  the  latter  statement  be  true,  it  is  not  un- 
natural for  the  people  of  the  State  of  'New  York  and  of  the 
United  States  to  ask  why  the  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  machinery  of  the  very  com- 
panies which  at  the  same  time  waste  80,000  horse-power  or  more 
and  ask  for  more  water. 

Figures  furnished  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society  by  United  States  engineers  indicate  that  increased 
diversions  of  water  on  the  Canadian  side  in  the  years  1912-1916 
lowered  the  water  on  the  west  end  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  foot  —  or,  to  be  exact,  0.26745  of  a  foot;  and 
Heaton's  Annual  for  1915,  a  Canadian  publication,  states  that  the 
crest  of  the  Canadian  Fall  has  been  shortened  550  feet  since  1900. 
When  these  diversions  and  those  from  the  upper  Great  Lakes  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  Niagara  is  in  a  pre- 
carious condition. 

Secretary  Baker  argues  that  the  diversion  of  the  water,  by  les- 
sening the  erosion,  tends  to  preserve  the  falls.  This  argument 
should  receive  every  respect  due  to  its  eminent  source.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  escape  the  idea  that  while  the  drying  up  of 
Niagara  might  preserve  the  rocks  —  of  which  we  have  more  im- 
pressive exposures  elsewhere  —  it  would  not  preserve  Niagara 
Falls  according  to  the  commonly  accepted  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  waterfall. 
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The  principal  enactment  by  Congress  concerning  jS'iagara  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  the  passage  of  Senator  Wadsworth's  resohi- 
tion  (S.  J.  Res.  186)  giving  the  Secretary  of  War  authority  to 
issue  temporary  revocable  permits  for  diversions  of  water  above 
the  falls  to  an  amount  which,  with  prior  authorizations,  should  not 
exceed  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  provisions  of  the  reso- 
lution were  limited  to  the  period  ending  July  1,  1917.  This  reso- 
lution was  signed  by  President  Wilson  January  19,  1917,  and  is 
Public  Resolution  45. 

While  the  resolution  was  pending,  Congress  was  also  consider- 
ing Congressman  Cline's  bill  (H.  R.  20047)  which  contemplated 
a  law  giving  the  Secretary  of  War  authority  to  grant  permits  for 
diversions  up  to  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  longer  periods 
and  under  elaborate  provisions  designed  to  safeguard  public  in- 
terests. This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  February 
8.  1917,  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Cline  bill  would  probably 
fail  of  enactment,  Senator  Wadsworth,  on  February  27,  1917, 
offered  another  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  218)  extending  the 
operation  of  the  former  resolution  to  July  1,  1918.  He  urged  it 
as  an  emergency  measure,  and  argued  in  the  Senate  on  March  2. 
1917.  that  withoiit  the  passage  of  the  resolution  ''it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  I^avy  Department  to  continue  much  longer  in 
securing  shells  and  armor  for  battleships,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  metal  alloys  which  are  used  in  the  steel  industries  which  turn 
out  armor  and  shells  are  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  electro- 
chemical indiiatries  of  jSTiagara  Falls."  The  resolution,  however, 
failed  to  pass. 

Power  Plant  in  State  Reservation  Proposed 

On  March  22,  1917,  Hon.  Ross  Graves  of  Buffalo  introduced  in 
the  State  Senate,  and  on  March  28  Hon.  Alexander  Taylor  of 
P>uffalo  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  bill  to  create  the  jSTiagara 
Hydroelectric  Power  Commission.  It  provides  that  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  three  commissioners,  to  hold  office  for  life  unless 
they  resign  or  are  removed.  The  purposes  of  the  commission  are 
declared  to  be  "  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  a  state  power 
house  on  the  state  reservation  at  Niagara  Falls  by  means  of  whicli 
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to  generate  electricity  and  to  distribiite  the  same  at  cost  to  the 
communities  of  western  j^ew  York.'' 

The  hiil  also  provides  that  the  commission  shall  have  power  "  to 
take  from  the  Niagara  river  4,400  ouhic  feet  of  water  per  second, 
returning  such  water  'to  the  ISF^iae^ara  river  at  some  convenient 
point,  and  in  addition  thereto  to  take,  'with  the  consent  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  ISTiagara  Tails,  ISTew  York, 
whatever  water  diversion  may  belong  to  "that  city  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses or  uses,  and  the  electrical  power  or  energy  developed  there- 
from shall  be  delivered  to  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  provided  such 
city  shall  pay  to  the  commission  the  cost  of  generating  and  trans- 
mitting such  electrical  poAver  or  energy."  By  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  certain  cities,  namely,  Niagara  Fallls,  Lodkport,  Buiffalo,  Tona- 
wanda,  North  Tonawanda,  Dunkirk,  Fredonia  and  Jamestown, 
may  apply  to  the  commission  and  obtain  electricity  for  the  use 
of  such  municipalities  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  for  lighting, 
heating,  power  or  any  other  purposes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  with  respect  to  this  bill  that  this 
Society  is  opposed  to  both  the  diversion  of  water  proposed  and  to 
the  location  of  a  power  plant  in  the  State  'Reservation  ait  Niagara.* 

Federal  or  State  'Ownership  of  Power  Eights 

Since  the  making  of  the  international  treaty  by  which  the 
amount  of  water  permitted  to  be  diverted  from  Niagara  River 
above  the  falls  is  limited,  there  has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
controversy  over  the  question  whether  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  respective  State  Governments  own  or  have  the  right  to  control 
the  water  power  rights  involved  in  this  and  other  streams  of  the 
country.  Persons  following  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  extension  of  remarks  by  Hon.  Richard  W.  Austin 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  February  8,  1917,  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  15,  at  pages  5801-5810,  in  which 
he  cites  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the 
following  effect : 

That  the  ownership  of  flowing  water  and  the  right  to  regulate 
and  control  the  use  thereof  within  their  borders  belong  exclusively 


*  The  ibill  died  in  committee. 
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to  tlie  States  as  a  part  of  their  sovereign  power,  subject  only,  in 
case  of  navigable  streams,  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  and  promote  commerce  between  tbe  States; 

That  as  a  consequence,  the  United  State  have  no  such  right 
either  of  ownership,  regulation  or  control; 

That  the  rights  of  consumers  to  the  use  of  the  water  are  de- 
pendent upon  State  and  not  Federal  laws,  and  subject  to  State 
regulation  and  control  exclusively  unless  the  use  is  interstate; 

That  the  Federal  Grovernment  owns  the  public  lands  as  a  pro- 
prietor and  not  in  its  sovereign  capacity; 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  or  jurisdiction  to 
&K  rates  or  regulate  the  use  or  disposition  of  water  within  a  State ; 

That  the  power  to  fix  rates  or  regulate  the  use  of  water  not 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
bestowed  by  act  of  Congress  as  a  condition  to  the  leasing  or  sale 
of  the  public  lands; 

That  absolute  property  in  and  dominion  and  sovereignty  over 
the  soils  under  the  tide-waters  in  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
several  States; 

That  public  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  are  not  subject 
to  taxation  by  the  States;  and 

That  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  or  exercise  sovereignty 
over  lands  within  a  State  is  confined  to  lands  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  certain  specific  purposes"  with  the  consent  of 
the  State. 

PRESERVATION  OF  l^KsY  ElsGLAND  ANTIQUITIES 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  in  its  chosen  field. 
During  the  past  year  this  Society  made  its  fifth  acquisition  when 
it  took  title,  on  August  1,  1916,  to  its  most  valuable  piece  of  real 
estate,  namely,  the  property  near  the  corner  of  Lynde  and  Cam- 
bridge streets,  Boston,  containing  the  Harrison  Gray  Otis  house, 
built  in  1795.  The  property  was  acquired  by  means  of  gifts  from 
fifteen  persons,  aggregating  $22,Y25j  and  is  subject  to  a  mortgage 
of  $8,000,  due  partly  to  repairs. 

The  Society  also  owns  the  Swett-Usley  house  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  built  about  1670,  which  is  let  as  a  tea-room  and  for  the  sale 
of  antiques;  the  Samuel  Fowler  house  in  Danversport,  built  in 
1809,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Misses  Fowler;  the  Cooper- Austin 
house  in  Cambridge,  built  about  1657,  which  is  let  to  Miss 
Blanche  E.  Colman,  an  interior  decorator,  as  a  studio  ;  and'  the 
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Laws  house  in  Sharon,  H.,  for  which  the  Society  seeks  a  tenant 
for  the  summer  of  1917. 

The  Society  was  organized  in  1910.  Mr.  Charles  K.  Bolton  of 
Shirley,  Mass.,  is  President;  Mr.  William  C.  Endicott  of  Danvers 
is  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  William  Sumner  Appleton  of  Boston  is 
Corresponding  Secretary.  The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  in 
the  Harrison  Gray  Otis  house,  with  address  at  No.  2  Lynde  street, 
Boston. 

BICENTEN]SriAL  OF  BOSTON  LIGHT 

The  First  Lighthouse  in  America 

On  September  25,  1916,  a  tablet  commemorating  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  Boston  Light  was  unveiled  at  the  Boston  Light  Sta- 
tion at  the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  tablet  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

BOSTON  LIGHT 

Built  at  this  Place  by  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts,  was  first  lighted  Septem- 
ber 14,  1716,  Old  Style,  destroyed  1776, 
and  rebuilt  1783. 

This  tablet  has  been  placed  by  the 
United  States  Lighthouse  Service  Septem- 
ber 25,  1916,  in  commemoration  of  the 
two  hiindredth  anniversary  of  the  first 
lighthouse  in  America. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  invited  as  his  guests  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  the  entire  Massachusetts  delegation  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  officials 
in  charge  of  various  government  offices  in  Boston,  representatives 
of  Boston  Commercial,  maritime,  and  historical  organizations, 
representatives  of  the  press,  and  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

The  official  party  was  taken  to  the  island  on  which  the  station 
is  located  by  the  lighthouse  steamer  Mayflower.  The  Avhole  pro- 
gram was  informal.    The  tablet  had  been  placed  just  inside  the 
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entrance  to  the  tower.  Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Governor 
McCall  of  Massachusetts,  on  behalf  of  the  State;  Mayor  Curley 
of  Boston,  on  behalf  of  the  City;  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  on 
behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  Secretary 
Redfield,  on  behalf  of  the  department  and  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

Boston  Light  has  had  an  eventful  and  interesting  history  during 
its  200  years  of  existence.  First  built  by  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  a  cost  of  £2,385,  it  was  captured  and  recaptured  sev- 
eral times  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  finally  demol- 
ished by  the  British  in  1776  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Boston.  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  in  1783,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  with  eight  other  colonial  lights 
then  in  operation  was  taken  over  by  the  General  Government  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  7,  1789.  The 
height  of  the  tower  was  increased  in  1859,  and  the  buildings  have 
been  renovated  and  the  apparatus  and  equipment  improved  from 
time  to  time  as  needed,  so  that  despite  its  age  the  light  station  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  essentially  modern  and  up  to  date.  It 
displays  an  incandescent  oil-vapor  light,  giving  a  white  flash  of 
100,000  candlepower  every  30  seconds,  visible  16  miles  in  clear 
weather,  and  as  an  auxiliary  aid  in  foggy  weather  sounds  a  power- 
ful first-class  steam  siren,  with  a  double  blast  of  five  seconds  each 
every  minute. 

OLD  SOUTH  MEETING-HOUSE  m  BOSTOA^ 

Apropos  of  the  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  old  St.  John's 
Chapel  in  Xew  York  City,  mentioned  on  page  191  preceding,  the 
following  facts  concerning  the  preservation  of  the  Old  South 
Meeting-House  '^^  in  Boston,  Mass.,  are  of  interest. 

The  old  South  Church  of  Boston  —  which,  historically,  is  the 
third  Congregational  church  gathered  in  that  town, —  has  had 
three  meeting-houses.  The  first  was  a  wooden  structure  built  on 
what  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of  Washington  and  Milk  streets 

*  The  members  of  the  Old  South  congregation  make  a  distinction  between 
the  words  "  meeting-house  "  and  "  church."  Mr.  Eicliard  Hale,  Treasurer  of 
the  Old  South  Association  in  Boston,  says:  "This  building  was  never  a 
church.  A  church  is  the  visible  body  of  Christ.  The  physical  structure  in 
which  they  meet  is  a  meeting  house." 
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in  1669..  It'was:  demolished  on  Marcli  3-  audi  4,  1728.-9;  and 
in  tlie  same  month  the  building  of  the  second  edifice-  o£  bmck 
began  on  the  same  site.  That  meeting-house  is  still  standing  and 
is  the  historic  "  Old  South."  Religious  services  were  discon- 
tinued in.  the  brick  meeting-house  after  the.  great  Boston,  fire  of 
1872,  in  which  it  was  damaged;  and  in  1874  the  property  of  the 
Jfew  Old  South  on  Boylston  and  Dartmouth  streets  was  first 
occupiedi 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  recount  the  many  interesting  historical 
events  which  happened  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-House  at  Wash- 
ington and  ]\[ilk.  streets  which  endear  it  to  patriotic  Americans, 
but  rather  tO'  tell  how  this  building,  standing  as  it  does  on-  an 
extremely  valttable  site  on  one  of  Boston's  busiest  business  streets) 
was  saved'  from  threatened  demolition. 

After  the  congregation  decided  to  worship  elsewhere,  follow- 
ing the  fire  of  1872,  the  building  was  leased- to  the  United.  States 
and  used  for  post-office  purposes  for  two  years  from  December, 
1872.    In  1876  it  was  advertised  for  sale  in  these  words: 

THE  OLD  SOUTH  CHUECH  BUILDHSTG 

All  the  materials  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalks,  except  the  Corner  Stone 
and  the  Clock  in  the  T6wer,  of  this  ancient  and  historical  landmark  building, 
which' has- now  come  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer.,  willi  be  disposed .  o£  on 
Thursday,  June  8,  1876,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  premises,  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Milk  streets. 

The  spire  is  covered  with  copper  and  there  is  a  lot  of  lead  on  roof  and 
belfry,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  imported  Welch  slate.  60  days  will  be 
allowed  for  the  removal. 

Terms  cash. 

The  news  that,  the  meeting  house  was  to  be  sold  and  demolished 
aroused  a  storm  of  popular  protest,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its 
sale,  and  on  June  8  it  was  sold  at  auction  for  $1,350,  to  be 
removed  in  60  days.  The  work  of  destruction  began  at  once,  but 
after  the  clock  had  been  removed  from  the  tower  and  the  solid 
masonry  attacked,  the  prominent  business  house  of  George  W. 
Simmons  &  Son  stepped  in  and  bought  the  right  to  hold  tlie 
building-  uninjured  for  seven-  days.  On  June  14j  a  mass^  meet- 
ing was  held  within  its  walls, —  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
held  within,  its  precincts.  Wendell  Phillips  and  others  pleaded 
for  its  preservation.    The  Committee  on  Preservation  also  had 
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the  help  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  James  Kussell  'Lowell, 
Chaiies  W.  Eliot,  and  other  prominent  citizens  in  arousing  pub- 
lic spirit.  The  women  of  the  toiwn  weue  ieadei's  iu  the  .canipaign 
for  preservation. 

Months  of  strenuous  efforts  followed.  But  the  practical  prob- 
lem which  had  to  be  faced  was  the  raising  of  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  land  on  which  the  meeting  house  stood.  At  length, 
on  September  2,  1876,  after  many  consultations,  the  Citizens 
Committee  offered  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Old  v^outh 
Society  $400,000  for  the  property.  The  oft"er  was  accepted,  and 
on  October  11,  1876,  the  Old  South  Society  'Conveyed  the  pro- 
perty to  Mr.  Eoyal  M.  Pulsifer  of  ISTewton.  Mr.  Piilsifer  ^paid 
$75,000  cash;  the  jSToav  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
loaned  $225,000  on  first  mortgage,  and  Mi's.  Mary  iFTemenway 
advanced  $100,000  on  second  mortgage.  Mr.  Pulsifer  obligated 
himself  to  the  ladies'  committee  to  turn  the  property  over  to 
them  if  they  raised  the  purchase  price  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Then  followed  meetings,  entertainments,  balls,  and  other  efforts 
to  raise  money  to  purchase  the  property  from  Mr.  Pulsifer.  Some 
of  the  meetings  and  entertainments  were  remarkable.  'One  fair, 
held  in  the  meeting-house  iin  December,  1877,  netted  $36,000. 
Other  sums  were  received  from  rents,  the  saile  of  easements,  and 
damages  for  land  adjacent  to Jhe  meeting-house  taken  'by  the  'City 
by  condemnation*  and  the  last  $20,000  was  appropriated  'by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Old  South  Meeting-House,  therefore,  no  longer  belongs 
to  the  religious  body  or  Old  South  Church,  but  to  an  entirely 
separate  corporation  styled  the  Old  South  Association  Avhich  was 
incorporated  by  chapter  222  of  the  acts  of  1877,  approved  May 
11,  1877.  The  corporation  consists  of  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  President  of  Harvard  TJni- 
versity,  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
the  President  of  the  American  Antiquarian.  Society,  the  President 
of  the  I^ew  England  Llistoric-Genealogical  Society,  and  two  per- 
sons elected  by  the  Boston  City  Coitncil  ex-dfficios,  and  about  sixty 

*  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  as  the  City  of  Boston  took  ,part  of 
this  property  for  the  rapid  transit  subway,  so  the  new  Seventh  avenue  subway 
runs  under  the  porch  of  old  St.  John's  in  New  York. 
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other  j)ersons,  men  and  women.  The  Board  of  Managers  con- 
sists of  19  members  including  the  ex-ofScio  members  just  named. 

The  meeting-house  contains  an  historical  museum  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Old  South  Work  in  History.  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Hale,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  informs  us  that  the  name 
"  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work  "  under  which  the  manage- 
ment has  for  many  years  been  known  is  simply  a  trade  name 
inherited  for  historical  reasons.  The  association  publishes  the 
Old  South  Leaflets  of  which  207  have  been  issued  on  as  many 
different  subjects  relating  to  American  history.  It  also  gives 
summer  lectures  for  school  children  in  American  history;  also  a 
Washington's  Birthday  oration  and  two  other  winter  meetings. 
On  Washington's  Birthday  prizes  for  historical  essays  by  high 
school  students  are  awarded.  The  association  also  conducts  a 
series  of  "  forum  "  meetings  in  the  Old  South  each  winter.  In 
every  way,  the  managers  seek  to  make  the  building  such  a  center 
of  inspiration  as  a     Sanctuary  of  Freedom  "  should  be. 

As  to  financial  support,  Mr.  Hale  informs  us  that  the  original 
charter  of  the  Old  South  Association  granted  it  a  little  land 
adjacent  to  the  meeting-house  and  the  right  to  use  that  and  the 
basement  for  business  purposes.  This  has  been  so  thriftily  man- 
aged that  the  association  has  a  real  estate  income  of  about  $8,000. 
To  this  is  added  the  receipts  from  admission  fees,  and  the  income 
from  $20,000  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  sources  pays  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  meeting-house  and  carrying  on  the 
patriotic  and  educational  work  of  the  association. 

PUBLIC  RESERVATIONS  m  MASSACHUSETTS 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reser- 
vations, a  Massachusetts  corporation,  which  in  1916  passed  its 
Silver  Anniversary,  having  been  incorporated  in  1891.  In  this 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  had  but  two  Presi- 
dents,—  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  from  1891  to  1904,  and  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot  from  1905  to  1916.  This  body  is  Trustee  of 
eight  reservations,  namely: 
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Keservation 


Location 


Acres 


Viriiinia  Wood 
Goodwill  Park 
Rocky  jSTarrows 


Stoneham. 
Falmouth . 
Slierborii . 
Gloucester 
Milton.  .  . 


20 
139 
21 
50 
10 
260 
6 
50 


IMount  Ann  Park  

Gov.  Hutchinson's  Field 
Monument  Mountain  . .  . 


Great  Barrington 


The  Pine  Knoll 
Petticoat  Hill  . 


Williamsburg. 


Sheffield, 


In  1915,  the  Trustees  declined  to  accept  a  large  tract  of 
woodland  in  Cohasset  which  Avas  tendered  by  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Wheelwight  and  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Wheelwright,  because  the  trees  were  infected  with  the  gypsy  moth 
and  the  fund  left  for  the  care  of  the  property  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  probable  expense  of  controlling  the  pest  and  saving 
any  considerable  portion  of  this  once  attractive  wood. 


REPRODUCTION"  OF  JOim  HANCOCK  HOUSE 

PROPOSED 


All  interesting  example  of  official  interest  in  historical  matters 
Avas  afforded  by  Governor  McCall  of  Massachusetts  in  his  annual 
address  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1917,  when  he  recom- 
mended that  as  the  State  had  acquired  the  site  upon  which  stood 
the  historic  John  Hancock  mansion,  the  house  and  groimds  be 
reproduced  for  use  as  the  Governor's  residence.  He  said  that 
the  destruction  of  the  original  house  "  was  lamented  almost  as 
a  piece  of  vandalism."  A  faithful  copy  of  the  old  house  can  be 
made,  for  the  architect's  plans  exist;  and  the  landscape  gardeners 
reproduce  the  grounds  if  they  so  desire. 


The  operation  of  what  might  be  called  "  scenic  surgery  "  by 
w^hich  the  famous  profile  rock  known  as  "  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains  "  on  Mount  Cannon,  at  Franconia  Notch,  N.  H.,  was 
preserved  last  year  Avas  an  unusual,  if  not  unique  performance, 
and  aroused  Avide-spread  interest.    (See  plate  62.) 

The  profile,  presenting  the  rude  outline  of  the  human  face, 
composed  of  five  layers  of  granite,  measuring  40  feet  and 
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5  inclies  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin. 
One  of  these  ledges  forms  the  chin;  another  the  upper  lip;  a 
third  the  nose ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  forehead. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  the  top  layer  had  been 
gradually  loosened  and  moved  over  five  feet  from  its  original 
seat,  ISTot  more  than  -iO  per  cent  of  its  under  surface  rested  on 
the  ledge  beneath,  while  60  per  cent  projected  into  space.  So 
evenly  balanced  was  the  mass  that  it  was  estimated  that  one  or 
two  men  with  crowbars  could  have  dislodged  the  30-ton  mass, 
the  fall  of  which  would  utterly  have  ruined  the  profile.  It  is 
said  that  some  39  years  ago,  Col.  C.  H.  Glreenleaf,  President  of 
the  Profile  and  Flume  hotels,  had  apprehensions  concerning  the 
security  of  the  ledge  and  had  it  examined  by  workmen,  but 
decided  that  nothing  could  .be  done,  owing  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  rock.  In  1906,  the  Rev.  Guy  Roberts,  then  of  Houroe,  now 
of  Whitefield,  IST.  H.,  became  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  rock,  and  after  ten  years  of  agitation  realized  his  hope.  In 
September,  1915,  he  giiided  Mr.  Edward  H.  Geddes,  a  practical 
stone  mason  and  manager  of  the  Hardwick  Granite  Quarries  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  to  the  rock,  and  iogether  they  devised  the  plan 
of  anchoring  the  slipping  ledge  badk  in  pllace 'by  means  of  "  Lewis 
blocks  "  and  furnbuekles. 

During  the  following  year,  Mr.  Geddes  had  special  steel  blocks 
and  turnbuckles  made,  and  in  the  first  week  of  October,  1916, 
he  successfully  put  them  in  place.  Three  holes  were  drilled  in 
the  back  end  of  the  forehead  stone  and  three  into  the  front  edge 
of  the  solid  ledge.  Then  the  heavy  steel  blocks  were  inserted 
and  keyed  in,  and  connected  with  threaded  turnbuckles  3%  inches 
in  diameter,  and  when  the  latter  were  turned,  the  connection 
between  the  slipping  stone  and  the  solid  rock  was  made  taut,  and 
the  former  thus  made  secure.  The  critical  nature  of  Mr.  Geddes' 
work,  which  he  accomplished  in  eight  days,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  measurements  taken  in  September,  1915,  and  June, 
1916,  showed  that  in  the  interval  the  forehead  stone  had  moved 
114  inches ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  if  it  .had  moved  four  inches 
more,  it  would  have  toppled  over  and  fallen  to  the  valley  1200 
feet  below.  He  said  that  the  rock  often  trembled  while  he  was 
working  on  it. 
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This  successful  operation  of  inending  the  Old  Man's  head  will 
give  much  satisfaction  to  those  who  appreciate  these  singular 
freaks  of  nature.  Such  natural  phenomena  possess  a  peculiar 
charm  Avhich  cannot  be  equalled  by  anything  artificial.  "  The 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  "  is  an  example  of  natural  rock  carv- 
ing which  is  the  basis  of  much  folklore.  If  one  travels  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  world  where  rocks  are  exposed  to  erosion  by  the 
elements,  he  will  see  them  carved  into  fantastic  shapes  resembling 
men,  birds  and  other  forms  in  a  most  extraordinary  way.  The 
imagination  of  primitive  people  has  been  stimulated  by  such 
natural  forms  to  the  invention  of  fairy  tales  and  legends  such  as 
Grimm's  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen's,  and  like  many  of  the 
traditions  of  our  own  American  Indians.  This  primitive  ten- 
dency to  weave  legends  around  the  forms  of  nature  persists  even 
among  civilized  and  cultured  people,  and  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
disparaged  but  rather  to  be  encouraged  for  the  pleasure  which 
it  gives. 

Among  examples  of  curious  rock-forms  which  may  be  cited  are 
the  rock  carvings  in  the  vicinity  of  Acoma,  M.,  where  the 
writer  has  seen  stone  shapes- wonderfully  like  giant  men  and  birds-; 
and  between' Acoma  and  Laguna  is  the  so-called' Locomotive  Eock, 
which  presents  the  unmistakable  profile  of  a  modern  locomotive 
engine.  Visitors  to  the  Yellowstone  J^ational  Park  are  familiar 
with  the  White  Elephant,  one  of  the  curious  formations  at  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs ;  while  those  who  have  been  to  Mont  St.  Michel 
in  France  may  have  noted  "  The  Elephant  "  with  uplifted  trunk 
so  realistically  simulated  by  nature.  At  Bluff  City,  Utah,  two 
great  columnar  rocks  called  "  The  Twins  "  look  like  rude  human 
forms  with  overgrown  heads,  and  at  the  Garden  of  the  Grods  at 
Colorado  City,  Col.,  the  imagination  has  ample  material  for  play. 
Instances  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

The  profile  rock  at  Franconia  ]^otch  has  more  than  one  rival. 
In  the  gorge  of  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia  is  a  profile  which 
is  popularly  likened  to  that  of  George  Washington,  while  in 
Lehigh  University  Park,  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is-  one  of  the  best 
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rock  profiles  of  Washington  that  we  have  seen  depicted.  (See 
plate  61.) 

But  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  or  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
at  Franconia  JSTotch  had  a  fame  all  of  its  own.  It  was  seen  by 
thousands  of  visitors  every  year  and  it  was  talked  about  by  every- 
body who  saw  it  and  many  who  did  not  see  it.  Local  tradition 
says  that  it  was  worshipped  by  the  Indians  as  an  impersonation 
of  the  Great  Spirit;  and  for  white  men  it  had  been  immortalized 
by  Hawthorne  in  his  story  of  "  The  Great  Stone  Face."  Its 
preservation  is  an  occasion  for  general  congratulation  and  ;in 
expression  of  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Roberts  for  his  good  work  in 
the  matter. 

VERMOJ^T  STATE  FORESTS 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  State  forests  in  Vermont 
has  made  good  progress  during  the  past  year.  That  state  definitely 
committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  acquiring  forest  lands  in  1912, 
when  it  inaugurated  the  practice  of  making  annual  appropriations 
for  this  purpose.  It  now  has  12  State  forests  aggregating  12,000 
acres  situated  in  Underbill,  Stowe,  Duxbury,  Huntington,  Plain- 
field,  Mendon,  Sharon,  Arlington,  West  Rutland,  Cavendish, 
Townshend  and  Worcester.  The  purchase  of  5,000  acres  in 
Smuggler's  J^otch  and  on  Mt.  Mansfield  by  the  State  has  given 
Vermont  the  second  largest  State  forest  in  ISTew  England,  ^^ew 
Hampshire  leading  with  6,000  acres  in  the  Crawford  ISTotch. 

MONUMEA^T  TO  MOLLY  PITCHER  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

In  former  Reports,  and  particularly  in  our  Report  for  1915  at 
pages  140—144,  we  have  referred  to  the  confusion  between  the 
identities  of  Margaret  Corbin,  the  heroine  of  the  battle  of  Fort 
Washington  on  Manhattan  Island,  ISTovember  16,  1776,  and 
Molly  Pitcher,  the  heroine  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  X.  J.. 
June  28,  1778. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  was  unveiled  in  the 
old  English  graveyard  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  June  28,  1916.  with 
notable  ceremonies,  including  a  parade  of  4000  persons.  The 
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demonstration  was  participated  in  by  patriotic  societies  and 
woman  suffrage  organizations  from  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent 
states. 

The  unveiling  was  performed  by  Miss  Vida  Rupp,  daughter 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Rupp  of  the  State  Commission  in  charge  of  the 
monument's  presentation.  Senator  Charles  A.  Snyder  presented 
the  monument  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Governor  Brumbaugh 
acknowledged  America's  obligation  to  Molly  Pitcher  and  encour- 
aged the  women  suffragists  in  a  part  of  his  address.  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Biddle  received  the  monument  and  gave  historical  approval 
to  the  Molly  Pitcher  legend  and  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery, 
State  Librarian,  called  attention  to  the  important  part  played 
by  Carlisle  in  the  development  of  American  independence.  At 
night  a  chorus  of  6,000  sang  patriotic  songs  on  Dickinson  College 
campus. 

KEY  MOJ^UMEJ^T  AT  FORT  McHEJsTRY 

On  May  17,  1916,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  approved  the  award 
of  the  jury  in  the  competition  for  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Monu- 
ment, to  be  erected  by  the  Government  at  Fort  McHenry,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  announced  that  the  first  prize  had  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Charles  Flenry  J^iehaus,  sculptor,  of  ISTew  Rochelle,  jST.  Y., 
and  Mr.  E.  V.  Warren,  an  architect  of  Brooklyn.  This  award 
insures  the  acceptance  of  their  design. 

The  award  was  made  by  a  jury  consisting  of  Messrs.  Glenn 
Brown,  architect,  of  Washington ;  A.  A.  Weinman,  sculptor,  of 
"N"ew  York;  H.  A.  Mac^'eil,  sculptor,  of  J^ew  York;  Mayor 
James  D.  Preston  of  Baltimore,  and  Representative  J.  Charles 
Linthicum  of  Maryland.  The  design  for  the  monument  provides 
for  a  serai-circular  platform  of  marble,  on  which  will  stand  an 
heroic  figure  in  bronze  of  a  half-clad  man.  playing  a  stringed 
instrument  intended  to  symbolize  primitive  music.  Around  the 
base  of  the  monument  will  be  inscribed  a  verse  from  "  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 
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HISTORY  OF  MOTOT  VERliOW,  VA. 

Visitors  wlio  liaye  made  pilgrimages  to  the- tomb  of  Washington 
and  who  have  wished  for  a  fuller  history  of  Mount  Vernon  than 
is  to^  be  found  in  the  usual  guidte-book,  will  welcome  the  publica- 
tion during  the  past  year  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Panl  Wilstach  entitled 
"  Mount  Vernon  :  Washington's  Home  and  the  ISFation's  Shrine," 
from  the  press  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

ISTot"  the  least  interesting-  part  of  the  book  is~  the  story  of  -  the 
inception  of  the  moTement  for  the  preservation  of'  the  plkce:  It 
appears  that  it  was  the  custom  of  steamboats,  when  passing  Mount 
Vernon  by  day  or  night,  to  toll  their  bells  in  memory  of  the 
Father  of  His  Country  who  slfept  in  an  almost'  neglected  grave 
on  the  hillside.  One  night  in  1853',  a  South  Carolina  woman, 
while  journeying  up  the  river,  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  tolling  bell  and  associated  ideas.  She  confided'  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  Pamela  Huntington,  the  plan  to  have  the 
women  of  America  do  what  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
had  neglected  to  do  for  the  preservation:  of  Mount .  Vernon^,  and 
Mts.  H(untiugton  seized  and  developed  the  idea  whichi  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Ladies  Association  of  Mount  Vemon  and 
the  res^cue  of  the  hiBtoxic  property. 

PROPOSED  PURCHASE  OF  MOi^TICELXO,  VA. 

The  Congress  which  ended  on  March  3,  1917.,  failed  to  adopt 
the  bill  proposing,  to-  appropriate  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of 
Monticello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  a  national  reser^ 
vation.  This  property,  as-  stated  in  the  account  of  it  in  our 
Annual  Reports  for  1914  at  pages  517-542  and  1915  at  pages 
275<-276.  is  owned  by  Hon;.  Jefferson.  M.  Levy,  formerly  Con*- 
gxessman  from  Kew  York,  who  at  one  time  refused  to  part  with 
it  at  any  price,  but  subsequently  consented  to  sell  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $500,000.  At  ai  hearing  before  the. House  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  at  the  capitol  on.  Elecember  6, 
1916,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Levy  was  read,  saying  that  he  had 
valued  the  property  at  $1,000,000,  but  repeating  his  offer  to  sell 
it  to  the  Government  for  $500,000.  On  February  28,  1917, 
the  committee  visited  Monticello  and  inspected  the  property,  and 
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newspaper  reports  indicated  that  they  might  recommend  the  pur- 
chase for  $400,000,  but  Congress  expired  without  action  on  the 
proposition. 

LIA^COLX'S  BIKTHPLACE  AT  liODGEJs^VILLE,  KY., 

DEDICATED 

Hotv  It  ^Ya■s  Preserved 

In  our  Annual  Eeport  for  1912,  at  page  249,  we  recorded  the 
transfer  of  the  log  cabin  in  which  President  Lincoln  was  born 
at  Ilodgenville,  Ky.,  and  the  memorial  building  which  encloses 
it,  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  pictures  of  the  cabin  and  the 
memorial  building. 

On  September  4,  1916,  further  ceremonies  were  held  at  this 
place,  at  which  the  deed  to  the  entire  property  was  delivered  to 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  representing  the  Federal  Government 
and  President  Wilson  delivered  an  address.  Over  26,000  per- 
sons were  present.  The  gift  included  the  log  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born,  the  magnificent  granite  memorial  hall  which 
shelters  it,  the  Lincoln  farm  of  110  acres,  and  an  endowment 
fund  variously  stated  at  $50,000  and  $100,000  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  property. 

The  history  of  the  Lincoln  farm  and  of  the  successful  move- 
ments for  its  preservation  are  related  in  connection  with  the 
published  accounts  of  the  dedication  as  follows: 

In  March,  180G,  Thomas  Lincoln  with  his  bride,  !N"ancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  took  possession  of  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  iSTolin  Creek 
in  Larue  County,  then  a  part  of  Hardin  county.  Here  with  his 
own  hands  Thomas  Lincoln  put  up  a  rude  log  cabin,  the  chinks 
daubed  with  clay,  and  in  it  Abraham  Lincoln  was  l)oi'n  February 
12,  1809. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Abraham  enjoyed  here  the  only 
real  boyhood  that  ever  came  to  him,  for  with  the  removal  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  with  his  family  to  Indiana,  and  later  to  Illinois, 
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many  of  tlie  burdens  of  manhood  were  thrust  upon  the  child's 
shoulders. 

The  Lincoln  farm  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  the 
first  purchaser  for  about  seventy  years,  although  they  considered 
it  to  be  of  little  value.  Then  it  Avas  sold  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Dennett 
of  'New  York,  the  well  known  restaurant  owner,  who  purposed  to 
convert  it  into  a  public  park.  But  financial  reverses  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  intentions. 

The  farm  had  constantly  declined  and  presented  a  woeful  scene 
of  neglect  and  decay.  So  poor  was  it  that  a  care-taker,  into  whose 
hands  it  was  placed  in  consideration  of  his  agreement  to  pay  the 
taxes,  was  considered  by  his  neighbors  to  have  made  a  bad  bargain 
because  the  land  would  not  produce  enough  of  value  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  the  value  of  his  labor. 

A  short  time  later  the  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  was  sold  to  a  traveling  showman  who  took  it  about  the  coun- 
try, exhibiting  it,  and  finally  stored  the  dismembered  structure 
in  a  cellar.  From  this  obscurity  it  was  rescued  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  who  purchased  the  showman's  claims.  In 
1906  Mr.  Collier  learned  that  the  Lincoln  farm  was  about  to  be 
sold  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
wished  to  use  it  for  exploiting  their  wares,  among  them  being 
a  man  with  big  distilling  interests.  He  sent  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones  to  Kentucky  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  acquiring  title 
to  the  property.  Mr.  Jones  found  the  farm  involved  in  court 
proceedings  and  returned  to  New  York,  first  instructing  local 
attorneys  to  notify  him  when  the  case  was  finally  adjudicated. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  word  came  that  the  farm  had  been 
ordered  sold  at  auction  at  the  Court  House  door  of  Larue  County. 
Mr.  Jones  immediately  returned  to  Kentucky,  arriving  in 
Hodgenville  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  most  keenly  interested 
in  obtaining  the  farm  for  commercial  exploitation,  and  it  was 
knocked  down  to  him  for  $3,600.  It  was  after  Mr.  Jones'  return 
to  New  York  that  the  Lincoln  cabin  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Collier. 
Then  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  was  organized,  to  which  Mr. 
Collier  deeded  the  property,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  nation. 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Folk  became  President  of  the  organization;  Mr. 
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Hobert  j.  Collier,  "Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Lloyd  Jones,  Secretary.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  were  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Hon.  Joseph  IT.  Choate, 
the  late  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mr.  Albert  Shaw, 
Col.  Henry  Watterson,  Hon.  William  Travers  Jerome,  Hon. 
L}inan  J.  Gage,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towne, 
Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  Mr.  ISTorman 
Hapgood,  Hon.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  Mr.  August  Belmont,  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  Mr.  John  A.  Johnson,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  Hon.  Augustus  E.  W^illson,  Hon.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Miner  and  Mr.  Jenlcin  Lloyd 
Jones. 

A  campaign  for  funds  with  which  to  rear  a  memorial  over  the 
log  cabin,  on  its  original  site,  was  then  begun.  More  than  270,000 
persons  contributed  sums  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $25,000,  a 
total  of  $383,000  being  raised. 

Within  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Hall  resting  upon  its  original 
site  is  the  Lincoln  cabin.  Surrounding  the  cabin  is  a  heavy  bronze 
chain,  for  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  The  memorial  building 
itself  stands  at  the  head  of  a  broad  flight  of  granite  steps  that 
lead  from  an  old  spring.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  building  is 
inscribed  the  following: 

"  Here  over  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born,  destined  to  pref3erve  the 
Union  and  free  the  slav^e,  a  grateful  people 
have  dedicated  this  memorial  to  unity,  peace, 
and  brotherhood  among  these  States." 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  interior  are  cut  the  Gettysburg  speech 
and  the  Lincoln  ancestry.  Beneath  the  building  is  a  basement 
with  arrangements  for  keeping  the  records  of  the  association  and 
its  roll  of  membership,  which  includes  the  name  of  every  con- 
tributor of  25  cents  or  more.  • 
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COLUMBIA  EIVER  HIGHWAY,  OREGO^^ 

On  June  7,  1916,  the  Columbia  Eiver  Highway  in  Oregon, 
which  had  been  opened  to  traffic  on  July  6,  1915,  was  formally 
dedicated.  From  reports  of  this  great  work  which  had  reached 
the  Society,  we  believed  that  a  description  of  it  by  the  Con- 
sulting Engineer  of  its  construction  in  Multnomah  county,  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Lancaster  of  Portland,  Oregon,  would  be  instructive 
to  easterners  in  more  ways  than  one.  Therefore,  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Museum  of  ]^atural  History,  we  invited  Mr. 
Lancaster  to  address  the  members  of  these  two  institutions  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Museum  in  JSTew  York  City  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  28,  1917,  and  he  kindly  consented  to  do  so.  The 
address,  which  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  the  audience 
which  filled  the  hall  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  was  beautifully 
illustrated  with  colored  stereopticon  views  and  moving  pictures, 
many  of  the  former  being  made  in  natural  colors  directly  from 
nature.    (See  plates  71-75.) 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  been  called  the  poet-artist-engineer,  and  well 
deserves  the  title.  He  unites  a  profound  love  of  nature  and  a 
keen  artistic  sense  of  natural  beauty  with  the  manifest  ability  of 
a  civil  engineer, —  a  combination  of  qualities  which  is  unfortun- 
ately too  rare.  His  description  of  the  building  of  the  highway 
gave  instructive  insight  into  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of 
the  authorities  who  provided  the  appropriation  for  the  work,  the 
generosity  of  individuals  who  contributed  of  their  own  means 
and  property  to  the  preservation  of  certain  beautiful  features 
of  the  scenery  along  the  road,  and  the  engineering  skill  and  good 
judgment  of  the  builders. 

The  Columbia  River  Highway  is  a  broad  thoroughfare  on  the 
le|t  bank  of  the  Columbia  river,  extending  for  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  to  Hood  River 
on  the  east.  It  runs  through  four  counties,  namely,  Clatsop, 
Columbia,  Multnomah,  and  Hood  River. 

In  Clatsop  county,  it  begins  at  Seaside  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean,  parallels  the  beach  for  twelve  miles,  cut  across  marshlands 
for  a  distance  of  12  miles  more  to  Astoria;  and  continues  28 
miles  to  the  Columbia  county  line.  The  grandest  feature  of  the 
section  is  Bugbee  mountain,  23  miles  east  of  Astoria,  whence 
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an  unbroken  view  is  obtained  for  a  distance  of  40  miles  up  and 
down  the  river  and  where  four  remarkable  curves  bring  the  road 
down  650  feet  on  a  five  per  cent  grade. 

In  Columbia  county,  the  road  is  56  miles  long,  its  most  notable 
scenic  section  being  the  Beaver  Valley  in  which  are  the  Beaver 
Falls. 

In  Multnomah  county,  the  road  continued  25  miles  to  the  City 
of  Portland,  and  thence  46  miles  eastward.  The  latter  stretch  is 
completely  paved.  Features  along  the  road  east  of  Portland  with 
their  respective  distances  from  the  city  are  as  follows: 

Crown  Point,  23  miles,  where  the  road  is  carried  around  a  rock 
cliff  at  an  elevation  of  750  feet  above  the  river; 
Latourell  Falls,  26  miles; 
Shepperd's  Dell,  27.5  miles; 
Bridal  Veil  Falls,  28.5  miles; 

Gordon  or  Waukena  Falls,  31.5  miles,  in  Benson  Park  of  400 
acres,  given  by  Mr.  S.  Benson  of  Portland; 

Multnomah  Falls,  the  largest  of  the  ten  waterfalls  in  Mult- 
nomah count}^,  32.5  miles; 

Oneonta  Gorge,  and  rock  tunnel  125  feet  long,  34.5  miles; 

Horsetail  Falls,  40  miles. 

In  Hood  River  county  there  are  about  20  or  25  miles  of  the 
highway.  The  Mitchell  Point  tunnel  is  a  feature  of  this  section. 
Five  miles  east  of  the  tunnel  is  Hood  River  City.  In  this  county, 
the  Cascades  having  been  passed,  the  gorge  widens  out  again  and 
presented  some  very  rugged  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Along  the  whole  route  remarkable  engineering  difficulties  have 
been  overcome.  The  maximum  grade  throughout  is  five  per  cent 
and  the  minimum  radius  of  curves  100  feet.  Gorges  have  been 
spanned  by  graceful  reinforced  steel  arch  bridges;  tunnels  have 
been  bored  through  cliffs,  sometimes  with  openings  at  the  side, 
like  great  lialcony  windows,  commanding  beautiful  views,  like  the 
famous  tunnel  of  Axenstrasse  overlooking  Lake  Uri,  Switzerland ; 
at  places  the  road  has  been  supported  on  columns  on  the  side  of 
mountains,  to  avoid  disfiguring  the  scenery  by  cutting  into  the 
mountainside,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  opportunity 
to  secure  the  finest  vistas  of  river  gorge,  glens,  waterfalls,  and 
distant  mountains.  At  several  points  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount 
Hood  may  be  seen.    On  September  1,  1915,  Gen.  George  W. 
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Goethals,  builder  of  the  Panama  Canal,  passed  over  tlie  highway 
between  Portland  and  Cascade  Locks  and  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"  the  Columbia  River  Highway  is  a  splendid  job  of  engineering 
and  absolutely  without  equal  in  America  for  scenic  interest." 

The  building  of  the  highway  on  its  present  scale  was  under- 
taken in  1913.  A  campaign  of  education  had  aroused  public 
interest  in  good  roads,  and  this  interest  was  stimulated  by  the 
desire  to  open  the  highway  through  the  Columbia  Valley  in  time 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 
Multnomah  county  took  the  lead,  and  in  September  of  that  year 
called  in  Mr.  Lancaster  as  Consulting  Engineer.  The  other  coun- 
ties joined  the  movement  enthusiastically.  The  new  State  High- 
way Commission  coordinated  their  work.  Multnomah  county  spent 
$1,640,000  in  road  construction  and  paving  in  that  county,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  other  three  counties  brought  the  total  cost 
of  the  highway  up  to  nearly  $3,000,000.  From  Portland,  it  is 
possible  to  drive  over  a  paved  road  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Cascade  Range.  Crown  Point,  one  of  the  commanding  eminences 
on  the  route,  may  be  reached  in  one  hour  from  the  city,  and  the 
gorge  of  the  Columbia  with  its  extraordinary  scenery  in  twQ  hours. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  on  this  subject  are  referred 
to  the  beautifully  illustrated  book  The  Columbia :  America's 
Greatest  Highway,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Lancaster  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

THE  CALIFORATIA  MISSIONS 

Candle  Day  at  San  Fernando 

The  Landmarks  Club  of  California,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1895,  the  same  year  in  which  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  was  incorporated,  has  been  doing  a  notable 
work  for  the  preservation  of  the  California  Missions.  In  our 
Annual  Report  for  1912  we  have  given  a  condensed  history  of 
these  interesting  establishments  and  from  time  to  time  have  sjDoken 
of  the  great  historic  and  artistic  interest  attaching  to  these  land- 
marks. Doubtless  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  all  the 
people  Avho  use  the  expressions  "  mission  furniture,"  "  mission 
pottery  "  and  "  mission  architecture,"  realize  the  origin  of  these 
terms  or  the  extremely  interesting  and  important  chapter  of  Ameri- 
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can  history  lying  behind  them;  but  to  those  who  have  visited 
California  and  seen  either  the  well  kept  mission  of  Santa  Barbara 
or  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Capistrano  or  other  missions  will  ever 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the  sight. 

The  Landmarks  Club  began  material  repairs  and  a  campaign 
of  Education  simultaneously.  At  San  Juan  Capistrano,  the  jewel 
of  all  the  Missions,  there  was  desperate  need  of  safeguarding. 
The  tile  roofs  were  falling  in  and  the  adobe  walls  were  breached. 
First,  the  rotten  pole  rafters  were  replaced  with  strong  timbers, 
good  for  centuries.  The  old  tiles  were  put  back  on  this  enduring 
roof-structure.  The  adobe  walls  were  mended  and  reinforced,  and 
the  sagging  walls  of  the  great  stone  church  were  tied  together  with 
big  rods  of  steel.  Then  the  two  huge  buildings  at  San  Fernando 
were  similarly  re-roofed,  repaired  and  safeguarded.  Then  the 
club  acquired  (from  a  squatter  owner)  the  beautiful  little  mission 
of  Pala,  and  made  similar  protective  repairs.  It  has  also  helped 
to  save  the  Missions  of  San  Luis  Eey  and  San  Diego;  and  done 
many  other  works  for  which  it  deserves  the  highest  credit.  Except 
for  its  work,  there  would  be  nothing  left  today  at  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano, San  Fernando  and  Pala,  but  mounds  of  adobe  and  broken 
tiles. 

On  August  6,  1916,  the  14-7th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
Gov.  Portola  and  Father  Crespi  with  their  expedition  at  San 
Fernando,  the  club  held  a  remarkable  ceremony  at  that  mission 
which  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
In  anticipation  of  the  day,  the  club  sold  candles  at  a  dollar  apiece, 
the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  ruins,  and  the  anni- 
versary was  called  Candle  Day.  !N^early  7,000  persons  gathered 
at  the  scene  on  the  anniversary  day,  and  listened  to  not  only  a 
Franciscan  mass,  but  also  the  Avords  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  a  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England,  a  Congregational  Clergv^man,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  many  laymeu. 
An  old-time  California  barbecue  (with  10  beeves,  400  gallons  of 
coffee,  2000  loaves  of  bread,  600  pounds  of  Spanish  beans)  Avas 
served  free.  At  twilight,  the  climax  of  the  day  was  the  lighting 
of  5000  memorial  candles,  which  were  arranged  eight  deep,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  270-foot  cloister.  Such  a  sight  was  probably 
aiever  before  seen  in  America. 
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The  President  of  the  Landmarks  Club  of  California  is  Mt. 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  and  its  home  office  is  at  'No.  200  East  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

GOLDEK  GATE  PARK,  SA]^  FRAJ^CISCO 

An  appeal  received  by  this  Society  in  February,  1917,  from 
San  Francisco  for  information  as  to  how  Central  Park  in  ISTew 
York  City  had  been  saved  from  encroachments,  revealed  the  fact 
that  San  Francisco  has  exactly  the  same  problem  to  contend  with 
in  regard  to  her  superb  Golden  Gate  park. 

In  1911,  when  San  Francisco  was  casting  about  for  a  site  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  which  was  held  four  years  later, 
there  was  an  influential  movement  for  building  it  in  the  western 
part  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  At  that  time,  Mr.  William  II.  Hall,* 
who  made  the  first  topographical  survey  of  this  park  for  the  first 
Park  Commission,  who  made  the  plan  for  it,  and  who  laid  out, 
shaped  and  improved  it  during  the  first  seven  years  of  its  develop- 
ment, lifted  up  his  voice  in  protest  against  this  proposal.  He 
pointed  out  that  Golden  Gate  Park  was  the  only  area  having  the 
form  and  semblance  of  rural  nature  which  San  Francisco  had  or 
was  likely  to  have,  that  was  large  enough  for  a  notable  park  proper ; 
that  it  had  taken  40  years  for  assisted  natural  development  to 
bring  the  westerly  two-thirds  from  a  condition  of  gracefully  shaped 
drifting  sand-dunes  to  what  could  then  be  seen  in  most  of  it  — 
a  healthy  growing  yoimg  forest  area,  undulating  and  diversified 
in  form,  feature  and  vegetation,  just  beginning  to  assume  the 
dignified  aspect  and  afford  the  restful  qualities  of  a  true  park; 
that  if  it  were  planed  and  scraped  down  and  filled  with  artificial 
and  temporary  buildings,  its  natural  charm  would  be  ruined;  and 
that  it  would  take  another  40  years  to  lu'ing  it  back,  in  size  of 
growth  alone,  as  a  mutilated  relic  of  what  the  park  then  was. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Exposition  dated  April  25,  1911,  he  not  only  adduced  these 
arguments  against  the  use  of  the  park  for  the  exposition,  but  also 
pointed  out  the  fallacies  of  many  mistaken  arguments  in  its  favor. 

*  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  engineer  and  superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  park, 
1870-76;  and  later  Consulting  Engineer  in  general  supervision  of  its  works 
1886-00.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  advice  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
the  landscape  architect  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Hall's  voice  was  practically  the  only  one  publicly  raised 
against  tlie  proj)Osed  invasion  of  Golden  Gate  Park;  but  bappily 
the  tbreateued  misfortune  was  averted  and  tbe  exposition  was 
located  elsewhere.  The  exposition  actually  covered  about  750 
acres  and  left  750  acres  of  devastation  and  wreckage  when  it  Avas 
over.  If  this  had  been  placed  in  the  1000  acres  of  Golden  Gate 
Park,  the  park  would  now  be  practically  wiped  out. 

Although  fortunately  saved  from  the  wreck  and  ruin  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  by  the  exposition,  the  park  has  been 
subject  to  minor  encroachments  and  is  threatened  by  more.  Mr. 
Hall  writes:  "  Our  park  is  being  ruthlessly  invaded  and  its  char- 
acter destroyed  by  the  feature  promoters.  Through  the  designing 
efforts  of  a  leading  newspaper,  our  public  is  coming  to  think  that 
an  ornate  building,  be  it  placed  ever  so  offensively  in  the  land- 
scape, is  an  '  embellishment '  or  '  adornment '  of  our  park.  Sev- 
eral are  already  in  place,  others  in  contemplation.  .  .  .  ISTow 
they  are  proposing  to  put  another  museum  —  a  big  affair  —  in 
the  park." 

AVe  have  taken  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  Mr.  Hall  information 
concerning  the  multitude  of  projects  for  the  invasion  of  Central 
Park,  Xew  York  City,  and  the  overwhelming  public  sentiment 
which  has  invariably  condemned  them.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
assuring  the  people  of  San  Francisco  that  ISTew  York  City  has  no 
park  asset  in  which  it  takes  greater  pride  than  that  which  it  has 
in  Central  Park,  and  that  if  they  maintain  a  steadfast  protectorate 
over  their  Golden  Gate  Park  against  unwarranted  invasions,  they 
will  never  regret  it  themselves  and  they  will  have  the  benediction 
of  future  generations. 

XATIOXAL  PAPKS  AXD  MOXUME^^TS 
Complete  List 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  National  Parks  and  iSTational 
Monuments,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  creation,  their  loca- 
tions and  their  areas.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  those  marked  by 
a  dagger  (f)  are  administered  b}'  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  marked  by  a  double  dagger  (:{:)  are  maintained 
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by  the  Department  of  War.  Where  two  dates  are  given  opposite 
the  same  park  or  monument,  the  first  is  the  earliest  date  of  estab- 
lishment and  the  second  is  the  date  of  change  of  boundary  or 
status.  For  instance,  Lassen  Volcanic  jSTational  Park  was  estab- 
lished as  a  ISTational  Monument  in  1907  and  as  a  IsTational  Park 
in  1916: 


Name 
Casa  Grande  . . . 

*  Crater  Lake  .  . . 

*  General  Grant  . 

*  Glacier  

*  Hot  Springs  . . . 

*  Hawaii  

*  Lassen  Volcanic 

*  Mesa  Verde  .... 

*  Mount  McKinley 

*  Mount  Eainier  . 

*  Piatt  

*  Rocky  Mountain 

*  Sequoia  

*  Sully's  Hill  .... 

*  Wind  Cave  .... 

*  Yellowstone  .  .  . 

*  Yosemite  


NATIONAL  PARKS 

Location 

Arizona  

Oregon   

California  

Montana  

Arkansas   

Hawaiian  Islands  .... 

California  

Colorado  

Alaska  

Washington  

Oklahoma  

Colorado  

California  

North  Dakota   

South  Dakota   

Wyoming,  Idaho,  Mont 
California  


Created 

Acres 

1892 

480 

1902 

159,360 

1890 

161,597 

1910 

981,681 

1832 

912 

1916 

75,295 

1907-1916 

79,-561 

1906 

48,966 

1917 

1,408,000 

1899 

207,360 

1902 

848 

1915 

229,062 

1890 

161,597 

1904 

780 

1903 

10,522 

1872 

2,142,720 

1890 

719,622 

6,388,363 


NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

Name  Location 

t  Bandelier  New  Mexico   

t  Big  Horn  Battlefield. .  Montana  

t  Cabrillo  California  

*  Capulin  Mountain  ....  New  Mexico   

*  Chaco  Canyon   New  Mexico   

*  Colorado  Colorado  

t  Devil's  Postpile   California  

*  Devil's  Tower   Wyoming  

*  Dinosaur  Utah  

*  El  Morro  New  Mexico   

t  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings . . .  New  Mexico   

*  Gran  Quivira   New  Mexico   

t  Grand  Canyon   Arizona  

t  Jewel  Cave   South  Dakota  

*  Lewis  &  Clark  Cavern.  Montana  

*  Montezuma  Castle  ....  Arizona  


Created 

Acres 

1916 

18,000 

1910 

5 

1913 

1 

1916 

681 

1907 

20,629 

1911 

13,883 

1911 

800 

1906 

1,152 

1915 

80 

1906 

100 

1907 

160 

1909 

160 

1908 

806,400 

1908 

1,280 

1908-1911 

100 

1906 

160 
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Lit  Itrll 

  1909-1012 

299, .170 

  1!)0S 

295 

. . .  l^tah  

  1909 

15,840 

*  Xatiu  al  Bridges  .  . 

.  . .  Utah  

  1908-1909 

2,/  40 

  1909-1912 

360 

  191G 

39 

  1909 

480 

  1914 

2,0o0 

25.625 

  190S 

o  AO  A 

.  .  .  Utali  

  1910 

160 

  1909 

210 

  1910 

57 

  191C 

5,000 

t  Tonto  

  1907 

640 

  1908 

10 

  1915 

960 

  1908 

300 

1,219,927 


Latest  Additions 

Included  in  the  foregoing  list  are  the  following  National  Parks 
and  Monuments  which  were  not  mentioned  in  oiir  last  Annual 


Tieport : 

Established 

t  Walnut  Canyon  National  Monument,  Arizona                         Nov.  30,  1915 

t  Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico                           Feb.  11,  1916 

"  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument,  Maine                              Jul.  8,  1916 

*  Hawaii  National  Park,  Hawaiian  Islands                               Aug.  1,  1916 

*  C'apulin  Mountain  National  Monument,  New  Mexico                Aug.  9,  1916 

*  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California                            Aug.  9,  1916 

t  Old  Kasaan  National  Monument,  Alaska                               Oct.  25,  1916 

*  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska                               Feb.  26,  1917 


Lassen  Xational  Monnment  and  Cinder  Cone  ^^ational  Monu- 
ment, mentioned  in  our  previous  Reports,  are  now  absorhed  in 
the  new  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park. 

Brief  mention  of  the  new  Xational  Parks  and  Monuments  is 
made  under  the  following  headings. 
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WAL^TUT  CAi^YON  N"ATIOifAL  MOJsTUMEIsTT 

The  Walnut  Canyon  l^ational  Monument  was  created  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  on  November  30,  1915.  It  consists 
of  960  acres  within  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  Arizona,  and  is 
located  approximately  8  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Flagstaff, 
from  which  it  is  readily  accessible  by  automobile.  It  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Canyon  there  are  about  thirty 
prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  which  have  been  pronounced  excellent 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  ancient  Indians,  who  were  their 
builders.  The  houses  are  built  in  under  the  overhanging  canyon 
walls.  The  largest  contains  not  more  than  six  or  eight  rooms.  All 
of  the  houses  are  built  from  selected  stone  and  mortar  and  are 
plastered  on  the  inside. 

At  one  point  in  the  center  of  Walnut  Canyon  there  is  an  isolated 
butte,  or  island,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  fort.  On 
the  level  top  of  the  butte  along  its  outer  edge  masonry  walls  have 
been  built  up  to  a  considerable  height,  so  as  to  form,  in  connection 
with  its  almost  precipitous  sides,  a  strong  enclosure  which  could 
not  be  entered,  without  the  aid  of  long  ladders. 

As  a  whole  the  ruins  are  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation 
and  while  many  of  the  masonry  walls  have  been  broken  down  by 
vandals  and  many  relics  have  no  doubt  been  removed,  the  remain- 
ing walls  are  so  well  protected  by  the  limestone  ridges  that  they 
will  remain  intact  indefinitely.  The  buildings  were  discovered  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  were  visited  by  local  residents  for  a  long 
time  before  they  became  generally  known. 

The  scenic  features  surrounding  the  cliff  dwellings  are  also 
worthy  of  note.  Above  them  is  a  broad  mesa,  covered  with  a 
splendid  forest  of  western  yellow  pine  which  extends  up  to  the 
brink  of  the  canyon.  The  canyon  walls  are  precipitous  but  are 
broken  l)y  a  series  of  benches  along  which  the  dwellings  are  located. 
In  the  canyon  and  arroyos  which  lead  down  to  it  are  many  walnut 
trees  which  give  the  place  its  name.  All  of  the  water  used  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  was  brought  up  the  steep  slopes  from  the  creek, 
a  distance  of  some  five  hundred  feet. 

Just  north  of  the  canyon  is  the  Cliff  Ranger  Station  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Forest 
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Ranger  who  is  custodian  of  tlie  Monument.  From  this  point  a  foot 
trail  has  been  constructed  down  to  the  cliff  dwellings  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors.  Ladders  have  been  placed  at  needed  points 
so  that  dwellings  otherwise  inaccessible  may  be  reached. 

The  Ocean-to-Ocean  Highway  passes  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Monument,  and  an  automobile  can  be  driven  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  canyon.  As  a  result  the  ruins  are  visited  each  year 
by  approximately  three  thousand  tourists. 

At  the  Ranger  Station,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion have  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  pioneer  women 
of  Arizona, 

BA^s^DELIER  XATIO^fAL  MONUMENT 

Bandelier  National  Monument  in  New  Mexico  was  created  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  dated  February  11,  1916.  Its 
18,000  acres  contain  vast  numbers  of  ruins  of  the  aboriginal  cliff- 
dwellers,  with  artificial  caves,  stone  sculptures  and  other  relics  of 
prehistoric  life.  It  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

SIEUR  DE  MONTS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

In  1913,  our  Society  had  the  pleasure  of  advising  Avith  a  group 
of  generous  men  and  women,  under  the  leadership  of  President- 
emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  Mr.  George 
B.  Dorr  of  Boston,  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  a 
National  Park  or  National  Monument  on  Mount  Desert  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Maine.  The  history  of  the  early  stage  of  the  evo- 
lution of  this  reservation  will  be  found  in  our  Annual  Report  for 
1913  at  pages  275-278.    (See  plates  63-65.) 

In  1916,  the  contemplated  gift  to  the  Nation  was  consummated 
and  by  presidential  proclamation  of  July  8-,  1916,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  the  .Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument.  It  is  named 
after  the  French  King's  Lieutenant  and  Grovernor  of  Arcadia 
under  whose  orders  Ghamplain  was  acting  when  he  discovered 
the  island. 

This  is  the  first  National  Monument  created  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.    It  comprises  more  than  5,000  acres  and  was  given  to  the 
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government  by  the  owners,  known  collectively  as  the  Hancock 
County  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations.  It  lies  a  mile  south  .of 
the  famous  summer  resort  of  Bar  Harbor,  touching  the  Schooner- 
head  road  on  the  east,  and  approaching  to  within  a  mile  of  Seal 
Harbor  and  JSTortheast  Harbor  on  the  south.  There  is  nothing 
just  like  it  on  the  continent.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  ISTational  Parks,  it  is  "  a  noble  mass  of  granite  that 
once  bore  up  an  alpine  height  that  has  been  laid  bare  by  time  and 
carved  into  forms  of  bold  and  striking  beauty  by  recent  ice-sheet 
grinding.  It  is  a  unique  and  splendid  landscape,  revealing  the 
ocean  in  its  majesty  as  no  lesser  or  more  distant  height  can  do, 
and  exhibiting  the  interest  and  beauty  of  northern  vegetation." 

The  monument  includes  four  lakes  and  ten  mountains.  The 
lakes  are  Jordan  Pond,  Eagle  Lake,  Bubble  Pond  and  Sargent 
Mountain  Pond.  The  mountains  are  named  Green,  Dry,  Pickett, 
White-cap,  ]S''ewport,  Pemetic,  Tryad,  Jordan,  Bubbles  and 
Sargent. 

Mr.  George  B.  Dorr,  the  executive  of  the  Hancock  County 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,  Avriting  of  this  reservation,  says : 

"  The  Sieur  de  ]\[onts  ISTational  Monument  has  widened  impor- 
tantly the  scope  and  significance  of  the  Jfational  Parks  develop- 
ment in  America.  For  the  first  time  the  East,  with  its  beautiful 
and  varied  scenery  and  crowded  city  population,  takes  an  active 
part  in  that  development  and  shares  directly  in  its  benefits.  Ulti- 
mately every  striking  type  of  natural  scenery  in  the  country,  east 
or  west,  should  be  represented  in  its  most  characteristic  or  inspir- 
ing form  in  the  Xatioiial  Parks  system. 

"  In  illustration  of  this  ideal,  the  ncAV  reservation  on  the  Maine 
coast  is  singularly  interesting.  .  .  .  This  granite  mass,  sur- 
roinided  broadly  by  the  ocean  as  the  coast  has  sunk,  constitutes 
with  its  ice-worn  peaks  and  gorges  and  intervening  lakes  the  new 
National  Monument.  The  jDicturesque  and  broken  lower  lands 
that  lie  between  it  and  the  sea  and  make  the  summer  home  of  men 
from  the  whole  eastern  country  over,  form  the  island  of  Mount 
Desert,  bearing  still  the  name  that  Charaplain  gave  it  three  cen- 
turies ago,  when  exploring  under  de  Monts's  orders  he  sailed  into 
the  shadow  of  its  great  eastern  cliff  and  beached  his  open  boat 
on  the  Bar  Harbor  shore.  He  reached  the  island,  drawn  by  the 
beacon  of  its  sharp-cut  peaks  against  the  western  sky,  in  a  single, 
long  day's  sail  from  what  is  now  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  he  left  it,  guided  \>j  Indians  whom  he 
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found  cooking  their  dinner  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea,  to  enter,  as  lie 
describes  it,  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  which  he  ascended 
thence  by  ish\nd-sheltered  waterways  at  first  and  the  true  river 
afterwards,  to  the  head  of  tidal  water  at  Bangor.  This  tells  well 
the  story  of  Avhere  the  new  national  monument  lies.  It  is  readily 
accessible,  boat  or  motor  Avill  take  one  there  by  pleasant,  easy  ways, 
and  through  trains  run  down  to  Bar  Harbor,  at  its  northern  base, 
from  ISTew  York  and  Boston." 

HAWAII  Is^ATIOJ^AL  PARK 

By  act  of  Congress  of  August  1,  1916  (Public  Act  Xo.  I7l,  6ith 
Congress)  the  Hawaii  Jfational  Park,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
was  established.  This  park  has  an  area  of  75,295  acres  and 
includes  two  of  the  most  famous  active  volcanoes  in  the  world  and 
another  which  erupted  less  than  200  years  ago,  in  addition  to 
the  wonderful  lava  lake  which  is  a  mass  of  fire  1,000  feet  in 
diameter.  The  act  provides  that  no  appropriations  for  this  park 
shall  l)e  made  until  conveyance  shall  be  made  to  the  United  States 
of  such  perpetual  rights  of  Avay  over  private  lands  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  park  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interioi- 
shall  find  necessary  to  make  it  reasonably  accessible  in  all  its 
parts,  and  that  when  such  rights  of  way  have  been  conveyed  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  report  to  Congress. 

Section  -i  of  the  act  creating  the  park  provides  as  follows: 

The  said  park  shall  be  under  the  executive  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury 
of  all  timber,  birds,  mineral  deposits,  and  natural  curiosities  or 
wonders  within  said  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural 
condition  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  Secretary  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion grant  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  at  such 
annual  rental  as  he  may  determine,  of  parcels  of  land  in  said  park 
of  not  more  than  twenty  acres  in  all  to  any  one  person,  corporation, 
or  company  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors ;  but  no  such  lease  shall  include  any  of 
the  objects  of  curiosity  or  interest  in  said  park  or  exclude  the 
public  from  free  and  convenient  approach  thereto  or  convey,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication,  any  exclusive  privilege  within  the 
park  except  upon  the  premises  held  thereunder  and  for  the  time 
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granted  therein;  and  every  sueh.  lease  shall  require  tlie  lessee  to 
observe  and  obey  each  and  every  provision  in  any  Act  of  Congress 
and  every  rule,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior concerning  the  use,  care,  management,  or  government  of  the 
park,  or  any  object  or  property  therein,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  such  lease.  The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  grant  to  per- 
sons or  corporations  now  holding  leases  of  land  in  the  park,  upon 
the  surrender  thereof,  new  leases  hereunder,  upon  the  terms  and 
stipulations  contained  in  their  present  leases,  with  such  modifica- 
tions, restrictions,  and  reservations  as  he  may  prescribe.  All  of 
the  proceeds  of  said  leases  and  other  revenues  that  may  be  derived 
from  any  source  connected  with  the  park  shall  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  in  the  management  and  protection 
of  the  same  and  the  construction  of  roads  and  paths  therein.  The 
Secretary  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  permit  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  in  said  park  for  scientific  purposes: 

CAPULIN  MOUNTAm  ]\^ATI01^AL  MONUMEis^T 

Capulin  Mountain  ISTational  Monument  in  ISTew  Mexico  was 
created  by  presidential  proclamation  dated  August  9,  1916.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  681  acres.  The  Capulin  Mountain  cinder 
cone  is  one  of  the  geologically  recent  volcanic  cones  in  the  United 
States  and  possesses  exceptional  scientific  interest. 

LASSEivT  VOLCANIC  ^fATIOJfAL  PARK 

By  Public  Act  No.  184  of  the  64th  Congress,  which  became 
a  law  August  9,  1916,  Lassen  National  Monument  and  Cinder 
Cone  National  Monument  in  northern  California  became  absorbed 
in  the  more  extensive  Lassen  Yoleanic  National  Park  created  by 
the  act.  This  park  has  an  area  of  79,561  acres  and  includes  the 
only  region  in  the  United  States  exhibiting  recent  volcanic  action. 
Descriptions  of  the  eruptions  of  Mt..  Lassen  have  been  given  in  our 
former  Annual  Reports.-  Among  the  features  of  the  park  are 
Lassen  Peak,  .with  an  elevation  of.  10,437  feet  and  still  exhibiting 
some  volcanic  activity;  North -Peak,.  8,600  feet;  -Southwest  Peak, 
over' 9,200 'feet;  Prospect' Pealc,  over '9,200  feet;'  Cinder  Cone, 
6,907  feet;  the  Devil's  Half  Acre,  showing  hot  springs  and  mud 
geysers;  Bumpass,  Morgan  and  other  hot  springs;  seven  lakes, 
many  interesting  ice  caves  and  lakes  of  volcanic  glass,  numerous 
trout  streams;  and  beautiful  and  majestic  canyons.  The  forests 
are  of  yellow  pine,  fir,  white  pine,  and  lodgepole. 
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Section  2  of  the  act  provides  as  follows: 

S?'d  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
make  and  publish  such  riiles  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper 
for  the  care,  protection,  management,  and  improvement  of  the 
same,  such  regulations  being  priniaril}-  aimed  at  the  freest  use  of 
the  said  park  for  recreation  purposes  by  the  public  and  for  the 
preservation  from  injury  or  spoliation  of  all  timber,  mineral 
deposits,  and  natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within  said  park  and 
their  retention  in  their  natural  condition  as  far  as  practicable  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  park  in  a  state  of  nature  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  He  shall  provide  against 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said 
park  and  against  their  capture  or  destruction  for  purposes  of  mer- 
chandise or  profit,  and  generally  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all 
such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects 
and  piirposes  of  this  Act.  Said  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
execute  leases  to  parcels  of  ground  not  exceeding  ten  acres  in 
extent  at  any  one  place  to  any  one  person  or  persons  or  company 
for  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  when  such  ground  is  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  and 
to  parcels  of  ground  not  exceeding  one  acre  in  extent  and  for 
not  to  exceed  twenty  years  to  persons  who  have  heretofore  erected, 
or  whom  he  may  hereafter  authorize  to  erect,  summer  homes  or 
cottages.  Such  leases  or  privileges  may  be  renewed  or  extended  at 
the  expiration  of  the  terms  thereof.  Iso  exclusive  privilege,  how- 
ever, shall  be,  granted  within  the  park  except  upon  the  ground 
leased.  The  regulations  governing  the  park  shall  include  provi- 
sions for  the  use  of  automobiles  therein  and  the  reasonable  grazing 
of  stock. 

OLD  KASAiVN  Js^ATIOXAL  MOXUMEXT 

Old  Kasaan  jNTational  Monument  in  Alaska  was  established  by 
presidential  proclamation  October  25,  1916.  As  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  Xational  Monument  is  created,  Ave  quote  the 
President's  proclamation  as  follows;  '  ■  •  .  • 

■BY  THE  PRESIDEI^T  OF.aHE.r>MTKD  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  rEOCLAilATIOJT 

Whereas,  certain  historic  aboriginal  ruins  of  the  former  Haida 
Indian  vilLage  knowai  as  Old  Kasaan,"  situated  upon  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  within  the  Ton- 
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gass  ISTational  Forest,  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  are  of  unusual 
ethnologic,  scientific,  and  educational  interest,  as  representing 
a  distinctive  type  of  aboriginal  American  civilization,  the  vestiges 
of  which  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  it  appears  that  the  public 
interests  would  be  promoted  by  reserving  these  ruins,  with  as 
much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof, 
]S[ational  Monument: 

jS'ow,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section 
two  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  An 
Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities,"  do  proclaim 
that  there  is  hereby  reserved  from  appropriation  and  use  of  all 
kinds  under  all  of  the  public  land  laws,  subject  to  all  prior  valid 
adverse  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  ISTational  Monument,  all  that  cer- 
tain tract  of  land,  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  shown  as  the  Old 
Kasaan  National  Monument  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  land  for  forest  purposes  under  the  procla- 
mation establishing  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  The  two  reser- 
vations shall  both  be  effective  on  the  land  withdrawn,  but  the 
National  Monument  hereby  established  shall  be  the  dominant 
reservation,  and  any  use  of  the  land  which  interferes  with  its 
preservation  or  protection  as  a  jSTational  Monument  is  hereby 
forbidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to 
appropriate,  injure,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National 
Monument,  or  to  locate  or  settle  on  any  of  the  land  reserved  by 
this  proclamation. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fifth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  the  oiae  hundred  and 
.  forty-first. 

WOODEOAV  WiLSOIf. 

By  the  President: 

RoBEKT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  tract  thus  protected  embraces  39.3  acres.  '  The  land  in- 
clndes  the  remains  of  the  well  known  Haida  Indian  village  com- 
monly designated  as  Old'Kasaan,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Skowl  Arm,  on  Prince  of  WaleS'  Island,  about  30  miles  west  of  the 
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city  of  Ketchikan.  The  village  was  abandoned  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  improvements  which  still  remain  include  about  fifty 
Indian  totem  poles.  One  of  these  poles  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
specimen,  and  five  others  are  classed  as  very  good  specimens,  the 
remainder  being  rated  as  ordinary.  Even  more  interesting  and 
important  than  the  totem  poles  are  eight  large,  nearly  square 
buildings,  which  are  constructed  according  to  the  jjeculiar  plan  of 
the  Haida  Indians,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  represent  the  best 
specimen  of  Haida  architecture  in  existence.  The  largest  of  these 
buildings  is  approximately  40  by  CO  feet  in  size,  made  entirely  of 
round,  sjjlit,  and  carved  timbers.  There  are  also  several  Indian 
graves,  with  monuments  and  small  gTave  houses.  Although  the 
to':em  poles  are  all  standing  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  buildings  were  rapidly  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion and  decay,  and  vandalism  and  the  ravages  of  time  were 
rapidly  destroying  this  very  interesting  historic  memorial.  If 
the  government  had  not  taken  the  property  under  its  protection, 
this  instructive  monument  of  the  aborigines  would  soon  have  dis- 
appeared. 

:\[OUXT  McKIXLEY  XATIOXAL  PAEK 

The  newest  Xational  Park  is  Mount  McKinley  ISTational  Park 
in  Alaska,  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent February  26,  1917  (Public  Act  Xo.  358).  The  park  has 
not  yet  been  surveyed,  but  its  area  is  stated  informally  at  2200 
square  miles  or  1,408,000  acres.  As  Mount  McKinley  is  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  Xorth  America  (altitude  20,300  feet)  and 
the  highest  peak  in  the  world  above  the  line  of  pei'petual  snow, 
it  is  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  of  its  kind  in  the  Avorld.  The 
Government  railroad,  which  is  now  being  built  in  Alaska,  runs 
within  about  45  miles  of  Mount  McKinley,  and  the  creation  of 
this  National  Park  will  no  doubt  result  in  additional  traffic  for 
this  road  and  additional  visitors  to  Alaska,  and  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  settling  of  the  country.  Also  the  reservation  of 
this  land  by  the  creation  of  the  park  means  the  establishment  of 
what  will  probably  be  the  greatest  big  game  preserve,  with  moose, 
caribou,  and  bighorn  sheep  owned  by  the  United  'States. 
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PROPOSED  NATIONAL  PARKS  : 

The  public  interest  in  tlie  National  Park  movement  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  bills  proposing  to  create  sixteen  other 
National  Parks  were  introduced  in  the  64th  Congress,  namely : 

Cabinet  National  Park,  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Montana. 

Cliff  Cities  National  Park,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Denver  National  Park,  in  the  north-central  part  of  Colorado,  near  Denver. 

Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  in  the  west-central  part  of  Kentucky. 

Mesealero  National  Park,  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Mississippi  Valley  National  Park,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wisconsin  and 
northeastern  part  of  Iowa,  near  McGregor,  Iowa. 

Mount  Jjaker  National  Park,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mount  Hood  National  Park,  in  the  nortlicrn  part  of  Oregon. 
Mount  Katahdin  National  Park,  in  the  central  part  of  Maine. 
Olympic  National  Park,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  ^^'ashington. 
Ozark  National  Park,  in  Arkansas. 

Palo  Duro  National  Park,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Texas. 

Rio  Grande  National  Park,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Sand  Dunes  National  Park,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Indiana. 

Sawtooth  National  Parlv.  in  the  south-central  part  of  Idaho. 

Sierra  Madre  National  Park,  in  southern  California. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law. 

VISITORS  TO  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  National  Parks  in  1916  was 
larger  than  ever  before,  as  shown  by  the  following  tabulation  for 
the  past  eight  years : 
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Js^ATIOi^AL  PARK  ,SERVICE  ESTABLISHED 

By  Public  Act  Ko.  235  of  the  Gitli  Congress,  approved  Aug- 
ust 25,  1916,  the  much  desired  i^ational  Park  Service  was  estab- 
lished.   The  act  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  there  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  service  to  be  called  the  ^^ational  Park  Service,  which  shall  be 
i;nder  the  charge  of  a  director,  Avho  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $4,500  per  annum.  There 
shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  the  following  assistants 
and  other  employees  at  the  salaries  designated:  One  assistant 
director,  at  $2,500  per  annum;  one  chief  clerk,  at  $2,000  per 
annum ;  one  draftsman,  at  $1,800  per  annum ;  one  messenger,  at 
$600  per  annuni ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  other  employees 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  $8,100  annually  shall  be  expended  for  salaries 
of  experts,  assistants,  and  employees  Avithin  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia not  herein  specifically  enumerated  unless  ]n-eviously  author- 
ized by  law.  The  service  thus  established  shall  in-omote  and  regu- 
late the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  N^ational  Parks,  Monu- 
ments, and  Reservations  hereinafter  specified  by  such  means  and 
measures  as  conform  to  the  fundamental  purjiose  of  the  said  parks, 
monuments,  and  reservations,  Avhich  purpose  is  to  conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wild  life 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

Section  2.  That  the  director  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have  the  supervision,  management,  and 
control  of  the  several  I^ational  Parks  and  jSTational  Monuments, 
which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  of  such  other  jS^ational  Parks  and  Reservations  of 
like  character  as  may  be  hereafter  created  by  Congress  :  Provided, 
That  in  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  jSTational 
Monuments  contiguous  to  National  Forests  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  cooperate  with  said  National  Park  Service  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Section  3.  That  the  Sccretai'y  of  the  Interior  shall  make  and 
publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
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proper  for  the  use  and  management  of  the  parks,  monuments,  and 
reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  any  violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized 
hy  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for  in  section  fifty  of  the 
act  entitled  An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  as  amended  by  sectio7i  six  of  the  act  of  Juno  twenty-fifth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven).  He  may  also,  Tipon 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him,  sell  or  dispose  of  timber 
in  those  cases  where  in  his  judgment  the  c\itting  of  such  timber  is 
required  in  order  to  control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or 
otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  or  the  natural  or  historic  objects  in 
any  such  park,  monument,  or  reservation.  He  may  also  provide 
in  his  discretion  for  the  destruction  of  such  animals  and  of  such 
jilant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks, 
mountains,  or  resen'ations.  He  may  also  grant  privileges,  leases, 
and  permits  for  the  use  of  land  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
in  the  various  parks,  monuments,  or  other  reservations  herein  pro- 
A'ided  for,  but  for  periods  not  exceeding  twenty  years ;  and  no 
natural  curiosities,  wonders,  or  objects  of  intei'est,  shall  be  leased, 
rented,  or  granted  to  anyone  on  such  terms  as  to  interfere  with  free 
access  to  them  by  the  public:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  on 
such  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  grant  the  privilege  to  graze  live 
stock  within  any  National  Park,  Monument,  or  Reservation  herein 
referred  to  when  in  his  judgment  such  use  is  not  detrimental  to 
the  primary  purpose  for  which  such  park,  monument,  or  reserva- 
tion was  created,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Yellowstone  T^ational  Park. 

Section  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  or  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  one,  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  rights  of  way  through 
certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other  public  lands." 

THE  XATIOXAL  PAPJvS  AX  ECOXOMIC  PR0BLE:\[^^ 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  new  movement  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  been  generally  misunderstood.  The  Xational 
Parks  are  commonly  believed  to  be  recreational  areas,  which  is 
true.    They  are  supposed  to  have  educational  value,  which  is 


*  For  the  matter  under  this  heading  we  are  endehted  to  Mt  Robert  Sterling 
Yard  of  tlie  Xational  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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also  true.  They  are  belieA''ed  to  be  inspiring  patriotically  and 
spiritually,  to  say  nothing  of  their  unquestioned  value  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  those  who  visit  them,  which  is  true. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  their  development,  namely  that 
they  constitute  an  economic  asset  which,  when  understood,  ex- 
ploited and  developed,  will  add  substantially  to  the  wealth  of  the 
jS'ation. 

Of  the  sixteen  ISTational  Parks  on  the  continent  of  JSTorth 
America,  eiglit  or  nine  are  of  the  first  scenic  order.  Certain 
others,  created  some  years  ago  in  response  to  local  or  other  in- 
adequate demand,  while  legitimate  governmental  reservations,  are 
not  JST'ational  Parks  "  in  the  trade-mark  meaning  of  the  term 
which  the  new  i^ational  Park  Sendee  seeks  to  establish. 

In  these  eiglit  or  nine  Ifational  Parks  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses more  scenery  of  sublimity  and  variety  than  is  readily  ac- 
cessible in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Yellowstone  I^ational  Park,  for  instance,  is  unique.  The  rest 
of  the  world  together  cannot  equal  its  geysers  —  and  one  must 
go  to  Iceland  and  Jsew  Zealand  to  find  the  next  in  rank.  And 
Yellowstone  is  also  a  greater  wild  animal  preserve,  by  far,  than 
the  world  elsewhere  possesses. 

Glacier  Rational  Park  is  unique.  The  only  other  Algonkian 
rock  exposure  of  equal  importance  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  The  erosion  of  unguessable  centuries  has  carved  her 
mountains  into  fantastic  shapes  and  her  rocks  look  their  tliousand 
thousand  years.  Except  for  ]\Iont  Blanc  and  certain  other  extra- 
ordinary individual  features,  Glacier  J^ational  Park  alone  can 
more  than  match  the  Swiss  Alps. 

If  there  is  another  single-peak  glacier  system  in  the  same  class 
with  Mount  Rainier,  from  whose  summit  sweep  twenty-eight 
great  glaciers,  it  has  not  yet  been  reported  in  tourist  routes. 

■Crater  Lake,  which  fills  with  water  of  unbelievable  blue  the 
hole  which  Mount  Mazama  left  when  it  slipped  down  through  its 
own  rim  into  earth's  depth,  has  no  known  peer. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  acknowledged  incomparable. 

The  giant  trees  of  the  Sequoia  jSTational  Park  grow  imder  no 
other  flag  than  ours. 

Mount  McKinley  rises  20,300  feet  above  the  sea  and  I7,o00 
feet  above  the  level  of  its  foot — a  world  record. 
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The  Grand  Canyon  of  tlie  Colorado  is  the  most  stupendous 
example  of  the  siiblimity  of  erosion  in  the  known  Avorld. 

And  all  of  these  are  tapped  by  one  or  more  great  railroads,  are 
accessible  by  automobiles  and  are  equipped  with  hotels  and  public 
camps  which,  when  not  equal  to  the  best,  are  at  least  comfortably 
livable  and  of  moderate  charge. 

One  may  journey  through  Canada,  Xorway,  France,  iSwitzer- 
land,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  far  Himalayas,  and  in  all  together 
,  will  find  no  siich  range  of  scenic  sublimity  as  in  our  own  land. 

The  Xational  Parle  service  feels  that  this  great  asset  should 
be  developed  and  that  the  American  people  who  are  possessed 
with  the  Alpine  fallacy  and  who  spend  millions  a  year  upon 
European  scenery,  should  be  informed  of  their  own  possessions. 

Switzerland  has  made  a  national  business  of  her  scenery.  Many 
years  ago  she  discovered  that  mountain  tops  were  as  profitable  as 
factories,  that  lake  shores  could  be  made  to  pay  like  water  fronts. 
Switzerland  is  credited  with  having  spent  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  war,  in  advertising  her 
wares  in  other  lands.  Switzerland's  income  from  foreign  travel 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Canadian  Government  at  $150,000,000 
I  a  year  —  sales  of  transportation,  board  and  lodging  only ;  and  of 
this  America  has  contributed  more  than  any  one  other  nation. 

Then  Canada  has  developed  six  National  Parks,  every  one  of 
I  which  is  equalled,  kind  for  kind,  and  most  of  them  many  times 
excelled,  by  one  or  two  of  our  ov/n  ISTational  Parks  —  with  several 
other  kinds  untouched  by  her  competition. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Harkin,  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks,  says  in 
his  report  for  1914: 

"  Xothing  attracts  tourists  like  Xational  Parks.  Therefore 
■  Xational  Parks  provide  the  chief  means  of  bringing  into  Canada 
a  stream  of  tourist  gold.  With  the  natural  attractions  and 
wonders  possessed  by  Canadian  parks  in  particular  and  by  Canada 
in  general  it  seems  obvious  that  a  proper  and  adequate  develo}> 
ment  of  Dominion  parks  means  that  millions  of  dollars  annually 
will  be  brought  into  Canada  by  tourists." 

An  analysis  of  the  registration  tables  of  a  hotel  in  one  of  the 
Canadian  Xational  Parks  for  1913  shows  the  sources  of  guests  as 
follows : 
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Canadians  

Foreigners  not  from  United  States 
Citizens  of  United  States  


1025 
461 
3571 


The  .percentage  proportion  roughly  is  Canadians,  twenty  per 
cent;  foreigners  not  from  the  United  States,  nine  per  cent;  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  seventy-one  per  cent;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  proportion  will  carry  through  all  the  Canadian  ISTational 
Park.  The  financial  value  of  this  tourist  travel  to  Canada  is 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Robson  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Association 
who  thus  quotes  Canada's  income  resources  for  1913: 


Canada  has  brought  this  about  by  the  application  of  sound  and 
energetic  business  methods,  by  cooperation  of  Government,  rail- 
road, and  business  interests,  and  by  good  advertising.  For  years 
Canada  has  entertained  American  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers,  without  expense  to  them,  in  her  l^ational  Parks.  Some- 
times she  has  invited  large  parties  for  long  periods.  Every  year 
she  entertains  many  as  individuals.  Writers  as  a  class  are  not 
prosperous  and  few  find  the  money  to  see  the  IsTational  Parks  of 
their  own  land.  That  is  the  reason  why  Lake  Louise  in  Canada 
is  more  celebrated  in  the  United  States  than  any  one  of  a  dozen 
lakes  in  our  own  Glacier  J^ational  Park ;  why  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  never  heard  of  our  Sierra  J«[evada  hope 
devoutly  to  see  the  Canadian  Eockies  before  they  die. 

Last  summer  Canada  placed  a  special  train  at  the  disposal  of 
a  celebrated  American  lecturer  and  his  four  guests  for  the  entire 
season,  all  expenses  paid,  even  to  photographic  plates  and  motion 
picture  film.  Last  summer  also  Canada  furnished  another  special 
car  free  to  an  American  advertising  bureau.  The  motion  picture 
houses  of  the  United  States  are  filled  with  pictures  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  at  this  time,  and  a  corps  of  salaried  lecturers  is 
traveling  through  our  land.    All  this  in  war  time !  ' 


First,  Field  Crops  

Second,  Forest  Products 

Third,  Minerals  

Fourth,  Tourist  Travel . 
Fifth,  Fisheries  


$510,000,000 
161,000,000 
102,000,000 
50,000,000 
43,000,000 
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The  United  States  on  the  contrary  has  no  appropriations  in 
any  way  available  for  advertising  our  iTational  Parks  even  to  our 
own  people.  There  is  no  fund  even  to  purchase  lantern  slides. 
It  is  not  possible  to  purchase  a  foot  of  National  Parks  motion 
picture  film  with  public  money.  A  few  thousand  dollars  may  be 
spent  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  information  cir- 
culars.   And  that  is  all. 

The  resource  possibilities  of  this  great  undeveloped,  almost 
unknown  asset,  were  it  possible  to  advertise  it,  are  inestimable. 
In  1913  the  annual  revenue  from  tourist  travel  in 

France  was   $500,000,000 

Switzerland   150,000,000 

Italy   100,000,000 

In  1898,  93,602  Americans  visited  Europe;  in  1903,  140,669; 
in  1908,  200,447.  The  figures  are  those  of  Sir  George  Paish, 
Editor  of  the  Statist,  and  are  quoted  from  an  English  periodical. 
They  represent  an  annual  increase  for  ten  years  of  more  than  ten 
per  cent.  The  United  States  has  collected  no  official  figures,  but 
Dv.  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Oonnnerce,  stated  in  a  recent  address  that  286,586 
Americans  visited  Europe  in  1914,  showing  an  increasing  pro- 
portion since  1908. 

Sir  George  Paish  estimated  that  Americans  traveling  abroad 
spent  an  average  of  $1000  each,  and  he  compai-ed  our  outflow  of 
$200,000,000  in  1908  with  our  income  from  European  travel  the 
same  year  of  $30,000,000.  Carrying  Dr.  Paish's  estimate  down 
to  1914,  Dr.  Pratt  estinuited  American  expenditures  for  Eui*o- 
pean  travel  that  year  at  $286,000,000. 

I5ut  later  estimates  of  average  expense  exceed  the  thousand 
dollars  which  Sir  (Jeorge  Paish  guessed  in  1908.  The  Canadian 
Government  estimates  that  American  tourists  spent  $350,000,000 
in  Euro])ean  travel  as  far  back  as  1910,  but  this  probably  also 
included  Canadian  travelers.  AVell  inf<mned  men  have  approxi- 
mated that  figure  for  European  travel  from  the  United  States 
alone  in  more  recent  years.  A  Xew  York  financial  newspaper 
estimated  in  1915  that,  including  pui'chases  of  dress,  jewelry  and 
works  of  art  incidental  to  travel,  the  American  exodus  to  Europe 
might  easily  cost  the  country  $500,000,000  per  year.    And  until 
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stopped  by  the  war,  this  same  European  exodus  had  been  increas- 
ing for  fifteen  years  at  a  rising  proportion ! 

What  part  of  all  this  is  lured  abroad  by  scenery  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  estimate.  The  great  majority  of  travelers  doubtless 
plan  to  see  the  scenery  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland 
as  part  of  their  journey.  It  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  large 
American  exodus  to  the  Alps  and  the  Tyrol  and  the  Italian  lakes 
alone  every  summer.  It  is  known  also  that  America  has  been  by 
far  Switzerland's  best  customer,  to  say  nothing  of  contributing 
much  the  largest  income  of  the  Canadian  Eockies. 

The  immediate  problem  of  the  E'ational  Park  Service  of  the 
United  States,  then,  is  to  keep  at  home  many  millions  a  year  of 
these  outgoing  hundreds  of  millions,  and  to  draw  to  this  land 
many  millions  a  year  of  foreign  money  by  the  lure  of  our  incom- 
parable ISTational  Parks. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Total  Areas  hy  States 

On  November  30,  1916,  the  United  States  Government  owned 
267  National  ForestSi,  comprising  155,860,202  acres,  including 
those  acquired  under  the  Weeks  law.  They  are  located  in  the 
following  states  and  territories: 


Alaska    20,883,968 

Arizona    11,780,433 

Arkansas    916,919 

California    19,263,277 

Colorado    13,081,647 

Florida    309,546 

'Georgia    42,796 

Idaho   17,785,257 

Michigan    89,466 

Minnesota    1,055,162 

Montana    16,058,186 

Nebraska    206,074 

Nevada    5,286,060 

*New  Hampsliire    195,216 


8,363,110 

'^North  Carolina  ,  ,  . 

133,112 

North  Dakota   

6,054 

61,480 

Oregon   

13,127,590 

12,504 

South  Dakota  

1,115.840 

*Tennessee   

100,277 

Utah   

7,447,797 

171,934 

9.927,679 

*West  Virginia  .... 

63,639 

Wyoming  

8,375,173 

.  .  155,860,202 

The  areas  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  acquired  under 
the  Weeks  law  and  aggregate  706,974  acres.    The  government 
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lias  approved  for  purchase  578,753  acres  more  under  tlie  Weeks 
law  in  the  states  named  and  in  Maine  and  South  Carolina. 

Revenue  from  National  Forests 

In  the  fiscal  year  1916  604,920,000  hoard  feet  of  timber  was 
cut  from  the  National  Forests.  Of  this  amount  119,483,000 
board  feet  was  cut  under  free  use  privilege  by  42,055  individuals. 
In  all,  10,840  sales  of  timber  were  made,  of  which  97  per  cent 
were  under  $100  in  vahie,  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the 
homesteader,  rancher,  miner,  small  millman,  and  others  in  need 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  timber  draw  upon  the  Forests. 

The  receipts  from  the  ]Srational  Forests  for  the  fiscal  year  1916 
were  about  $2,820,000.  The  receipts  from  timber  were  over 
$1,400,000,  a  20  per  cent  increase,  while  grazing  receipts  were 
$1,200,000,  and  water  power  rentals  brought  in  $100,000.  "  At 
present,"  says  Mr.  H.  S.  Graves,  Chief  of  the  Service,  "  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  jSTational  Forests  are  approximately  three-fourths 
of  what  it  costs  to  protect  them  and  carry  on  the  current  business. 
In  addition  to  this  cost,  however,  there  are  expenses  which  are 
primarily  in  the  nature  of  investments."  Roads  and  other  im- 
provements, reforestation  of  denuded  lands,  and  classification  and 
survey  work  are  examples.  "  All  expenses  connected  with  the 
National  Forests,  including  these  investment  expenses  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  operation,  approximate  $5,275,000." 

Forest  Fires 

In  the  fiscal  year  1916,  forest  fires  burned  over  299,377  acres 
of  Government  land  in  the  jSTational  Forests  and  123,160  acres 
of  private  land  within  the  boimds  of  the  National  Forests.  About 
44  per  cent  of  the  total  area  burned  was  in  Arkansas  and  Florida. 
The  Government  lost  $162,385  woi'th  of  timber,  forage  and  young 
growth.  Lightning,  the  chief  cause  of  the  fires,  was  responsible 
for  23  per  cent  of  all.  Tlie  causes  of  18  per  cent  were  unknown, 
while  careless  campers  started  17  per  cent.  There  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  fires  of  incendiary  origin,  as  well  as  those  started 
by  sparks  from  locomotives.  One  fire  in  Idaho  which  burned 
600,000  feet  of  timber  was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  ten- 
year-old  boy. 
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In  1916,  the  Federal  Forest  Service  made  an  estimate  of  alt 
forest  fires  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1915.  The  statistics 
collated,  covering  only  56  per  cent  of  the  forest  area  of  the 
United  States,  indicate  that  in  1915,  there  were  22,468  forest 
fires  which  hiirned  over  3,306,650  acres  and  caused  a  loss  of 
$4,009,356.  The  causes  of  the  fires  in  this  56  per  cent  of  forest 
area  are  classified  as  follows: 

Lightning   2,298     Campers    2,347 

Railroads    3,548     Incendiary    ij5l 

Lumbering    728      Miscellaneous   ;  .  .  2,384 

Burning  brush    3,545     Unknown    5,867 

If,  to  the  foregoing  figures  based  on  statistics  covering  56  per 
cent  of  the  forest  area  of  the  United  States,  be  added  an  estimate 
for  the  remaining  44  per  cent  from  which  no  returns  were  avail- 
able, the  following  result  is  obtained : 


Total  for  (56  per  cent  of  forest 
acres  of  United  States)  

Estimate  for  44  per  cent  forest 
area  unreported  

Total  .  


Number 

Area  burned 

Total 

of  fires. 

over  (acres). 

damage. 

22,468 

3,300,650 

$4,009,356 

18,000 

2,600,000 

3,100,000 

40,468 

5,906,650 

$7,109,356 

PISGAH  l^ATIONAL  FOREST 

A  Game  and  Forest  Preserve 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  acquisitions  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  Pisgah  National  Forest  near  Asheville,  IST.  C. 
The  Government  has  already  acquired  49,704  acres  and  has  ap- 
proved for  purchase  30,695  acres  more.  This  splendid  tract  of 
125  square  miles  is  part  of  the  Biltmore  estate  which  the  late 
George  W.  Vanderbilt  began  to  acquire  more  than  25  years  ago. 
Shortly  before  his  death  in  March,  1914,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  Government  might  become  owner  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  reserve;  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
this  end  he  oft'ered  a  tract  of  about  65,000  acres  at  $5.75  an  acre, 
subject  to  a  contract  with  the  Carr  Lumber  'Company  to  cut  the 
trees  above  16  inches  in  diameter;  also  another  tract  of  17,000 
acres  of  virgin  forest  at  $13.75  an  acre.    The  offer  was  not 
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accepted  before  his  death,  and  after  he  died  lumber  companies 
offered  his  estate  much  better  prices  than  those  at  which  he 
offered  to  sell  the  property  to  the  Government.  The  Goveniment, 
however,  reopened  negotiations  with  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  who,  de- 
sirous of  carrying  out  her  husband's  wishes,  consented  to  the  sale 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  tract  at  $5  an  acre.  In  letting  the 
Government  have  the  forest  at  this  low  price,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
herself  in  effect  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of  this 
Xational  Forest. 

Its  highest  site  is  Mt.  Pisgah,  which  rises  5,757  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  its  elevated  tableland  has  an  average  of  not  less  than 
2,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Game  and  fish  abound  in  the  forest. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,000  deer,  besides  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  raccoons,  opossums,  squirrels,  rabbits,  quail,  turkey,  native 
pheasants,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese  and  English  pheas- 
ants with  which  it  was  stocked  years  ago.  The  cold  water  is  the 
native  habitat  of  the  speckled  or  mountain  trout,  and  in  tlie 
larger  streams  are  the  imported  rainbow  trout. 

After  it  was  known  that  the  tract  would  be  acquired  by  the 
Government,  many  of  the  local  citizens  urged  that  the  protection 
to  the  game  should  be  continued,  and  the  i^orth  Carolina  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  whereby  the  State  consented  to  Federal  pro- 
tection. In  November,  1916,  President  Wilson  issued  a  procla- 
mation by  which  the  Forest  is  made  a  Federal  game  preserve. 
This  is  the  first  Federal  game  preserve  of  its  kind  to  be  created 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As  a  game  preserve,  no  hunting 
will  be  allowed  in  the  Forest  and  as  the  deer  and  other  game 
crease  on  the  area,  it  is  expected  that  the  overflow  will  drift  out  of 
the  forest  and  gradually  restock  adjacent  lands.  A  movement  is 
now  on  foot  to  place  a  herd  of  elk  and  one  of  buffalo  in  the  pre- 
serve. Regulations  governing  the  canij^ing  and  fishing  privileges 
have  been  drawn  up  in  cooperation  with  local  citizens  and  sport- 
ing clubs,  and  will  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  AgTiculture. 

Tablet  in  Memory  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Forestry  CongTCSS  in  Ashc- 
ville,  jS^.  C,  in  July,  1916,  a  letter  from  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz  of 
ISTew  York  City,  the  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  was  read,  suggesting  the  erection  of 
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a  tablet  in  Pisgali  IsTational  Forest  commemorating  the  late 
George  W.  Vanderbilt's  instrumentality  in  the  development  of 
the  tract  tinder  a  system  of  scientific  forestry  and  the  historical 
facts  concerning  its  acquisition  by  the  government ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  authority  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
and  erect  the  memorial.  The  committee  consists  of  Governor 
Locke  Craig,  of  l^orth  Carolina,  Chairman,  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Charles  Lathrop 
Back,  President  of  the  iVmerican  Forestry  Association,  Lakewood. 
N.  J. ;  Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves,  Forester  of  the  United  States, 
Washington ;  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  President  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  ISTew  York  City ;  Mr. 
George  Powell,  Secretary  of  the  Appalachian  Park  Association, 
Aslieville,  IST.  C. ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  President  of  the 
Southern  Forestry  Congress,  Chapel  Hill,  JST,  C. 

The  inscription  proposed  for  the  tablet  is  as  follows : 

PISGAH  NATIONAL  FOREST 
This  portion,  eiglity-tliousand-three-hundred-and- 
ninety-eiglit  acres,  was  formerly 
PISG-AH  FOREST 
established  by  George  W.  Vanderbilt  in  1891 
and  the  earliest  example  of  forestry 
on  a  large  scale  on  private  lands  in  America. 
Acquired  by  the  United  States 
•May  21,  1914. 

EECEEATIOis^AL  USES  OF  THE  i^ATIOIsTAL  FOPESTS 

For  the  interesting  matter  under  this  heading,  we  are  indebted 
to  Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves,  United'  States  Forester. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  passed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  first  ISTational  Forest.  During  that  time  a  remarkable 
change  in  public  sentiment  has  taken  place  relative  to  the  care 
and  use  of  natural  resources.  The  law  authorizing  the  creatiojt 
of  IsTational  Forests  was  contained  in  an  act  that  was  designed 
to  institute  a  number  of  important  reforms  in  our  public  land 
system.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  enlightened 
period  of  public  land  administration  and  led  to  a  viewpoint  re- 
garding the  use  of  our  publicly  owned  resources  that  more  nearly 
squares  with  the  present  day  standards  of  service  to  the  public. 
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Tlie  nineteenth  centiuy  land  system  was  one  wholly  of  land 
distribution;  very  successful  as  applied  to  agricultural  lands; 
very  unsuccessful  as  applied  to  lands  iinsuited  to  homestead  set- 
tlement but  Viiluable  for  timber  or  other  resources.  The  keynote 
of  the  present  day  policy  is  to  secure  such  a  disposition,  use,  and 
development  of  the  public  lands  as  will  render  a  maximum  service 
to  the  public.  This  may  in  some  circumstances  be  accomplished 
by  transferring  title  to  private  individuals,  as  in  case  of  farm 
lands  and  certain  classes  of  mineral  lands.  In  other  cases  it  may 
be  essential  for  the  public  to  retain  title  to  the  land  and  secure 
the  development  by  private  enterprise  under  public  direction.  In 
still  other  instances  the  public  itself  may  undertake  to  develop 
the  resources.  What  course  of  action  is  followed  in  a  given  case 
depends  on  the  form  of  ownership  and  method  of  development 
that  will  return  to  the  community  the  largest  permanent  beiiefits. 
The  old  principle  of  distributing  all  lands  to  private  ownership 
has  been  completely  abandoned.  The  homestead  principle  is  stii! 
adhered  to  as  thoroughly  sound,  and  all  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
giving  to  the  settler  land  that  is  suited  for  a  farm  home.  The 
country  has  recognized  that  public  lands  of  chief  value  for  forest 
purposes  and  essential  to  protect  water  resources  should  remain 
under  public  control.  The  same  principle  applies  also  to  lands  of 
special  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  their  scenic  interest  and 
g'eneral  recreation  use.  The  final  policy  regarding  most  of  the 
other  classes  of  piiblic  resources  is  in  the  making.  The  struggle 
is  on  now  as  to  who  shall  own  and  control  the  public  water  power 
sites,  the  coal,  oil,  phosphate,  and  potassium  deposits,  and  the 
common  gTazing  lands  that  are  not  suited  to  development  by  in- 
dividuals under  any  of  the  various  homestead  laws. 

The  principle  of  continued  public  ownership  has  been  carried 
further  in  the  administration  of  Forests  and  Parks  than  in  any 
other  classes  of  land.  The  National  Forests  have  been  imder 
administration  for  about  fifteen  }-ears,  and  the  support  which 
they  are  now  receiving  both  locally  and  nationally  is  very  signifi- 
cant of  the  public  attitude  toward  the  underlying  principle  of 
public  forestry.  Very  significant  also  is  the  fact  that  a  few  years 
ago  ten  States  passed  resolutions  inviting  the  Government  to 
come  within  their  borders  and  establish  ISTational  Forests  by  pur- 
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chase  of  mountain  lands.  In  direct  line  with  this  sentiment  also 
is  the  movement  for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  and  States 
of  lands  to  be  devoted  to  park  and  public  recreation  purposes.  In 
the  latter  class  are  to  be  noted  the  action  of  New  York  State  in 
1916  in  approving  by  popular  referendum  a  policy  of  extending 
the  State  forest  and  park  system  to  an  extent  of  ten  million  dol- 
lars, the  forward  looking  policy  of  State  forests  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  excellent  beginnings  in  establishing  public  forests  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  the  Lake  States,  California, 
South  Dakota,  and  prospectively  in  several  other  far  western 
States. 

Underlying  this  movement  is  the  recogTaized  principle  that 
there  are  public  interests  in  forest  lands  that  can  not  or  will  not 
be  safeguarded  under  private  ownership.  The  special  public  in- 
terest in  a  given  forest  area  may  be  the  continued  production  of 
forest  supplies,  the  maintenance  of  local  industries,  watershed 
protection,  production  of  wild  life,  or  service  for  public  recrea- 
tion and  health;  or  there  may  be  several  or  all  of  these  public 
interests  served  together. 

Private  ownership  of  timberlands  has  been  for  the  most  part 
speculative  and  temporary  in  character.    Lumbermen  have  ac- 
quired the  lands  for  the  timber  upon  them  and  not  to  hold  for 
growing  trees.    Instability  of  ownership  has  acted  to  prevent  for- 
est perpetuation  or  the  maintenance  of  mountain  lands  in  a  con- 
dition otherwise  to  protect  the  very  vital  interests  which  the 
public  has  in  them.    Private  owners  will  not  make  investments  i 
in  forest  perpetuation  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  investments 
pay  from  their  standpoint,  nor  will  they  hold  and  manage  lands  [ 
for  general  public  benefits.    The  public  in  its  own  protection  s 
must  take  a  hand  and  meet  the  larger  needs  by  direct  ownership',  t 
cooperation,  and  ultimately  a  measure  of  regulation.  t 

One  of  the  important  public  interests  in  forest  regions  is  their  \  \ 
service  for  recreation  and  health.    There  is  a  rapidly  increasing  }| 
appreciation  of  the  exceptional  recreation  resources  which  we 
have  in  this  country  and  which  our  own  people  are  just  beginning 
to  seek  out  and  enjoy.    There  is  also  a  growing  appreciation  that,  is 
like  forestry,  these  resources  will  not  be  safeguarded  and  rightly  jj 
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developed  in  the  public  interests  unless  the  public  itself  partici- 
pates in  their  handling.  In  the  past  the  wild  lands  of  our  upland 
and  mountain  regions  have  been  more  or  less  open  for  camping 
and  hunting.  Vast  areas  have  been  cut  and  burned  off  and  their 
special  attractiveness  destroyed.  As  the  timber  stands  become  re- 
stricted, greater  care  is  exercised  by  the  owners  in  their  general 
use.  Many  owners  fear  to  have  campers  on  the  lands  because  of 
the  increased  danger  from  fire.  Some  wish  to  hold  the  property 
exclusively  for  their  own  use.  Others  lease  their  lands  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  clubs.  The  closing  of  private  tracts  is  therefore 
constantly  contracting  the  areas  available  for  public  use.  It  is 
hard  to  see  a  few  privileged  persons  control  the  mountains  where 
formerly  free  access  for  recreation  was  allowed.  The  closing  of 
private  lands  points  to  the  value  of  publicly  owned  forest  lands, 
where  people  living  in  urban  communities  and  not  agricultural 
regions  can  find  an  opportunity  for  the  refreshment  and  recrea- 
tion that  can  be  secured  by  a  sojourn  in  the  forest.  More  and 
more,  therefore,  the  lands  owned  by  the  Nation,  the  States,  and 
local  communities  will  have  an  importance  as  public  playgrounds. 

These  facts  apply  with  special  significance  to  the  National  For- 
ests. Located  as  they  are  chiefly  in  the  mountain  regions,  the 
National  Forests  comprise  many  regions  of  siiperb  scenery  and 
unexcelled  recreation  attractions. 

The  possibilities  of  public  benefits  from  the  recreational  use  of 
the  National  Forests  and  Parks  was  never  better  illustrated  than 
in  Colorado  during  the  summer  of  1916  which  was  a  time  of 
gTcat  heat  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  plains  iStates.  Nearly 
700,000  people  visited  the  National  Forests  of  Colorado  alone. 
Trains  were  crowded  and  hotels  filled  to  overflowing.  But  thou- 
sands came  in  their  automobiles  or  other  conveyances,  from  the 
cities  and  farms,  equipped  with  tents  and  cooking  outfits,  and 
camped  in  the  forests  a  day  or  two  here  and  there,  or  often  for  a 
longer  sojourn  near  a  stream,  a  lake,  mountain  meadow,  or  other 
attractive  spot. 

The  immediate  service  of  the  public  forests  for  recreation  is 
just  as  conspicuous  in  other  portions  of  the  National  Forests.  It 
is  a  regular  thing  for  the  peo])le  living  in  the  valleys  of  California 
and  southern  Oregon  and  elsewhere  during  the  hot  summer  to 
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take  freqiiient  camping  trips  in  tlie  mountains,  sometimes  for  a 
few  days,  sometimes  for  several  weeks.  Througliout  the  ]N"ational 
Forests  are  found  thousands  of  such  campers,  a  large  majority  ©f 
whom  are  local  residents  from  the  valleys  below,  seeking  refresh- 
ment from  the  heat.  Some  of  the  forests  already  are  visited  by 
no  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  people  each  year.  Prob- 
ably 1,500,000  persons  use  the  Forests  in  a  single  year,  chiefly 
for  recreation. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  recreative  attractions  of  the  National 
Forests  constitute  a  natural  resource  that  must  be  safeguarded, 
utilized,  and  developed.  It  is  a  resource  of  great  economic  im- 
portance to  the  local  communities.  By  its  development  every 
citizen  in  the  locality  benefits  directly  or '  indirectly.  It  is  not 
only  through  the  added  business  in  furnishing  accommodations, 
supplies,  transportation,  and  so  on,  to  the  tourists,  but  many  per- 
sons- become  regular  visitors,  often  building  summer  homes  and 
becoming  permanently  identified  with  the  region.  In  a  multitude 
'of  ways  the  local  industries  are  stimulated. 

The  recreative  features  of  the  jSTational  Forests  are  fostered 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  First,  by  protection  from  defacement  of 
those  sections  of  special  value  and  interest  from  a  scenic  and 
recreative  standpoint.  Systematically  such  areas,  both  large  and 
small,  are  being  searched  out  and  designated  so  that  the  cutting 
of  timber  and  other  uses  may  not  result  in  their  injury.  Such 
areas  include  mountain  peaks,  lakes,  canyons  of  special  interest, 
high  mesas,  roadways,  and  so  on.  In  effect  these  constitute  a 
multitude  of  parks  and  parkways  within  the  Forests,  to  be  used 
especially  for  recreation  purposes. 

Mut  protection  is  onh^  the  beginning.  The  areas  must  be 
opened  up  and  made  available  for  use  by  the  public.  A  few 
samples  will  illustrate  some  problems  of  the  JSTational  Forest 
Service  and  how  they  are  being  worked  out. 

In  southern  California,  lying  directly  west  of  the  Imperial 
Yalley,  rise  the  Laguna  Mountains  in  the  Cleveland  National 
Forest.  The  summer  heat  in  the  Imperial  is  intolerable,  situated 
as  it  is  below  the  sea  level.  At  times  the  temperature  is  said  to 
remain  above  110  degrees  for  eight  or  ten  days  and  nights  at  a 
time.    Thousands-  of  people  leave  the  valley  in  summer.    In  fact, 
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it  is  estimated  that  the  aggi'egate  cost  of  these  summer  flights 
amounts  for  those  communities  to  from  one  to  three  million  dol- 
lars. The  Government  is  now  building  a  road  from  the  main  El 
Centro-San  Diego  highway  into  the  mountains,  to  a  very  beautiful 
tract  of  forest  situated  at  6000  feet  elevation.  This  road  will 
enable  people  of  the  valley  to  reach  the  forest  tract  in  a  few 
hours  by  automobile.  The  tract  Avill  be  developed,  in  cooperation 
with  the  citizens,  as  a  resort,  with  hotels,  smnmer  cottages,  tents, 
and  public  camping  gTounds.  Many  hundreds  can  be  accommo- 
dated -who  now  have  to  travel  long  distances  b}'  rail  to  secure  relief 
from  the  heat.  It  is  a  real  problem  of  public  health.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Valley 
people. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  Coronado  National  Forest 
near  Tucson,  Arizona.  Here  the  iSanta  Catalina  Mountains  rise 
some  5300  feet  above  Tucson  on  the  desert,  and  are  clothed  with 
a  splendid  stand  of  timber,  furnishing  a  cool  and  refreshing 
summer  climate.  Here  the  Forest  Service  has  worked  out  a  com- 
plete plaii  of  public  resort  development,  including  a  system  of 
roads  and  trails,  a  Avater  supply,  sanitary  provisions,  a  telephone 
system,  playgTounds,  and  park  areas  for  motors.  The  value  of 
this  resort,  when  completed,  to  the  city  of  Tucson  with  its  20,000 
or  more  inhabitants  will  be  appreciated  when  one  considers  that 
during  the  summer  months  there  is  a  difference  of  over  20  de- 
grees between  temperature  of  the  mountains  and  that  of  the  city 
immediately  below. 

Still  another  illustration  is  the  development  of  the  Angeles 
Forest  that  comprises  the  mountain  ranges  back  of  Los  Angeles. 
Each  year  many  thousand  people  visit  this  forest  for  short  trips 
or  a  night's  camping.  In  addition  there  are  being  developed 
scores  of  summer  communities  and  permanent  camps.  The  can- 
yons are  lined  with  cottages  and  camps,  and  the  highland  forest 
areas  are  attracting  people  by  scores  for  temporary  and  perma- 
nent summer  accommodations.  Every  new  road  and  trail  built 
by  the  Forest  Service  opens  up  new  recreation  sites,  which  are 
eagerl}'  sought.  It  is  in  this  forest  that  the  city  government  of 
Los  Angeles,  through  its  Playground  Commission,  has  developed 
a  municipal  playground.    After  a  diligent  but  vain  search  in  the 
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mountains  and  at  tlie  beaches  for  a  suitable  place  nearer  the 
city,  the  Commission  asked  for  the  setting  apart  of  a  suitabld 
tract.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to  use  the  land  as  a 
camping  and  recreation  gTound  for  the  children  of  the  city,  and 
for  other  patrons  of  the  municipal  playgrounds.  The  following 
results  were  attained  during  the  first  year. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  children  were  accommodated 
on  the  camping  grounds,  each  one  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
(The  Commission  estimates  that  in  1917  this  number  will  be  from 
1200  to  1600).  The  charge  for  each  person  taken  was  $7.50, 
which  included  a  trip  from  Los  Angeles  by  electric  car  for  61 
miles,  followed  by  an  auto  stage  ride  of  15  miles  to  the  camp, 
board  for  two  weeks  at  the  camp,  and  the  use  of  a  tent  and  cot 
during  the  stay,  with  return  to  Los  Angeles  by  the  same  route. 
After  the  opening  of  the  schools,  the  tract  was  open  to  the  parents 
of  the  children  on  similar  terms. 

The  action  of  the  Playground  Commission  of  Los  Angeles  has 
resulted  in  the  starting  of  other  camps  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
Pacific  Electric  Railway,  with  5000  employees,  has  applied  for  a 
tract  about  two  miles  distant,  where  it  proposes  to  build  tent 
houses,  dining  rooms  and  a  store,  and  will  rent  these  facilities  to 
its  employees  at  cost.  The  Masonic  Lodge  is  looking  for  a  site 
for  its  orphans. 

Many  cities  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  for  welfare  work, 
among  children,  but  are  hard  put  to  find  adequate  playgrounds. 
The  problem  has  been  met  in  large  measure  by  the  Playgrounds 
Commission  of  the  city  of  Fresno,  California.  This  Commission 
has  recently  been  granted  the  use  of  a  site  of  land  near  Hunting- 
ton Lake  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest,  and  proposes  to  transport 
annually  5000  children  of  the  city  to  this  l^ational  Forest  during 
the  heated  months. 

In  many  cases  the  development  of  recreation  areas  becomes  a 
cooperative  enterprise  by  various  public  agencies.  A  conspicuous 
example  is  the  Columbia  Gorge  division  of  the  Oregon  National 
Forest.  This  is  located  on  the  Columbia  River  and  borders  at 
many  points  the  Columbia  River  Highway  (q.  v.). 

The  Forest  Service  has  constructed  a  number  of  scenic  trails  like 
that  up  to  Larch  Mountain  and  up  Eagle  Creek,  and  is  develop- 
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ing-  public  camping  gTOiinds  at  strategic  points.  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  this  work  the  Forest  Service  lias  the  cooperation  of 
county  officials  and  the  citizens  of  Portland  who  are  in  some  cases 
giving  financial  aid  to  various  of  the  projects.  The  plans  are 
correlated  with  those  of  the  city  and  county  in  the  entire  park 
and  parkway  enterprise. 

A  similar  plan  is  being  worked  out  in  Denver,  Col.,  in  connec- 
tion with  development  of  the  Mount  Evans  region,  and  with  other 
communities  Avhich  have  direct  interests  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Forests. 

In  the  eastern  mountains,  too,  the  Forest  Service  is  fostering 
the  recreational  use  of  the  National  Forests,  notably  in  Pisgah 
National  Forest  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  the  White  Mountains  the  public  has  an  interest  developed 
thi'ough  many  years  of  constantly  increasing  use.  The  point  has 
been  reached  where  hundreds  of  thousands  frequent  those  moun- 
tains both  in  summer  and  in  winter  and  find  in  them  unsur- 
passed conditions  for  enjoyment  and  recreation.  The  State  of 
ISTew  Hampshire  has  cooperated  in  providing  five  automobile  high- 
ways leading  through  the  mountains  and  various  outing  organiza- 
tions have  as  a  result  of  many  years  enthusiastic  work  constructed 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trails  which  are  freely  opened  to  the  tramp- 
ing public.  Specific  plans  are  being  worked  out  by  which  the 
Forest  Service  will  encourage  still  further  the  development  of 
facilities  for  the  recreational  service  of  this  wonderful  region  to 
the  public. 

A  rapid  development  for  recreation  is  following  the  building  ~ 
of  roads  and  trails  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  general  open- 
ing up  of  different  parts  of  the  forests.  Already  there  have  been 
built  about  25,000  miles  of  trails  and  some  3,000  miles  of  roads. 
Most  of  the  trail  work  has  been  done  for  fire  protection  or  general 
communication.  But  many  of  the  trails  pass  thi'ough  sections 
of  surpassing  scenic  interest. 

In  1916  Congress  appropriated  a  special  fund  of  $10,000,000 
for  road  building  to  be  available  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year, 
which,  added  to  the  quarter  of  a  million  now  annually  available 
from  the  receipt  of  the  forests,  will  result  in  opening  up  many 
regions  now  inaccessible.    While  the  selection  of  the  roads  may 
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be  primarily  for  general  development  purposes,  nearly  every  new 
road  will  greatly  add  to  the  recreation  use  and  development  of 
the  forests. 

BILLBOARDS  Am  ADVEETISIAtG  SIGIsTS 

Important  Decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 

On  January  15,  1917,  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  deliA^ered  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Cusack 
Company,  plaintiff  in  error,  aginst  the  City  of  Chicago,  et  al., 
which  is  of  unusual  interest  and  importance.  It  sustains  the  con- 
stitutionality of  section  707  of  the  Building  Ordinance  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  providing  that  no  billboard  or  signboard  shall 
be  erected  in  any  block  in  which  one-half  of'  the  buildings  are 
used  for  residential  purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  owners 
of  the  majority  of  the  frontage.  The  opinion,  which  includes  the- 
text  of  the  section  of  the  building  ordinances-  involved  is  as- 
follows : 

In  this  proceeding  the  plaintiff  in  error,  a  corporation  engaged 
in  "  outdoor  advertising,"  claims  that  section  707  of  .article  23  of 
,an  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  governing  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  billboards  in  that  city  is  unconstitutional. 

This  section  is  as  follows : 

"  707.  Frontage  consents  required.  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  to  erect  or  construct  any  billboard  or  signboard  in  any 
block  on  any  public  street  in  which  one-half  of  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  are  used  exclusively  for  residence  purposes  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  owners  or  duly  authorized  agents  of  said 
owners  owning  a  majority  of  the  frontage  of  the  property  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  street  in  tlie  block  in  which  such  billboard  or  signboard  is  to  be  erected, 
constructed  or  located.  Such  written  consents  shall  be  filed  with  tJie  Com- 
missioner of  Buildings  before  a  permit  shall  be  issued  for  the  erection,  con- 
struction or  location  of  such  billboard  or  signboard." 

The  plaintiff  in  error  expressly  concedes  in  this  Court  that  it  is 
within  the  police  power  of  the  City  of  Chicago  to  exercise  within 
the  city  limits  a  reasonable  regulation  .and  control  over  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  billboards  and  other  similar  struc- 
tures. But  it  is  contended  that  the  section  quoted  is  in  terms  "  an 
arbirtrary,  iinres.trained  "  exercise  of  power  which,  if  given  effect, 
could  be  used  without  ajiy  regard  "  to  the  safety,  health,  morals,, 
comfort  or  welfare  of  the  public  "  and  that  it  therefore  offends- 
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against  the  Fiftli  and  Fonrtecntli  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  claims  made  under  tlio  Fifth  Amendment  need  not 
be  considered,  Livingston  v.  Moore  7  Pet.  4G9,  551 ;  Lloyd  v.  DolU- 
son,  194  U.  S.  445,  and  there  remains  only  the  question  whether 
the  ordinance,  if  enforced,  would  work  a  denial  to  the  plaintiff 
in  error  of  the  ecpial  protection  of  the  laws  "  or  would  "  deprive 
of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law." 

The  claimed  infirmity  in  the  ordinance  consists  in  the  require- 
ment that  before  any  billboard  or  signboard  of  over  twelve  square 
feet  in  area  nuiy  be  erected  in  any  block  in  which  one-half  of  the 
buildings  are  used  exclusively  for  residence  purposes  the  owners 
of  a  majority  of  tlie  frontage  of  the  property  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  in  such  block  shall  consent  in  writing  thereto.  This,  it  is 
claimed,  is  not  an  exercise  by  the  city  of  power  to  regailate  or  con- 
trol the  construction  and  maintenance  of  billboards,  but  is  a  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  to  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  front- 
age of  the  property  in  the  block  "  to  subject  the  use  to  be  made  of 
their  property  by  the  minority  owners  of  property  in  such  block 
to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  their  neighbors." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  sustained  the  validity 
of  the  ordinance  in  an  opinion  (2G7  111.  244)  which  declares  that 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  passed  in  1912  (Kurd's 
Stat.  1913,  ch.  24,  jiar.  09G)  is  a  clear  legislative  declaration  that 
the  subject  of  billboard  advertising  shall  be  subject  to  municipal 
control. 

It  is  settled  for  this  Court  by  this  decision  that  the  ordinance 
assailed  is  within  the  scope  of  the  power  conferred  on  the  City  of 
Chicago  by  the  Legislature,  that  it  is  tO'  be  treated  as  proceeding 
from  the  law-making  power  of  the  State,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
a  valid  ordinance  unless  the  record  shows  it  to  be  clearly  unreason- 
able and  arbitrary.    Belnman  v.  Liltle  Eoclc,  237  IL  S.  171. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  ordinance,  much 
evidence  was  introduced  upon  the  trial  of  the  case,  from  which 
the  Supreme  Court  finds  that  fires  had  been  started  in  the  accumu: 
lation  of  combustible  material  which  gathered  about  such  bill- 
boards ;  that  offensive  and  insanitary  accumulations  are  habitually 
found  about  them,  and  that  they  afford  a  convenient  concealment 
and  shield  for  immoral  practices,  and  for  loiterers  and  criminals. 
As  bearing  upon  the  limitation  of  the  requirement  of  the  section  to 
blocks  "  use  exclusively  for  residence  purposes,"  the  court  finds 
that  the  trial  court  eiToneously  refused  to  allow  testimony  to  be 
introduced  tending  to  show  that  residence  sections  of  the  city  did 
not  have  as  full  police  or  fire  ]U'otection  as  other  sections  have,  and 
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that  the  streets  of  such  sections  are  more  frequented  by  unpro- 
tected women  and  children  than,  and  are  not  so  well  lighted  as, 
other  sections  of  the  city  are,  and  that  most  of  the  crimes  against 
women  and  children  are  oifenses  against  their  persons. 

JSTeglecting  the  testimony,  which  was  excluded  by  the  trial  court, 
there  remains  sufficient  to  convincingly  show  the  propriety  of 
putting  billboards,  as  distinguished  from  buildings  and  fences,  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  St.  Louis,  Gunning  Advertising^  Co.  v.  St. 
L'OuiSj  235  Mo.  99,  and  to  justify  the  prohibition  against  their 
erection  in  residence  districts  of  a  city  in  the  interest  of  the  safety, 
morality,  health  and  decency  of  the  community. 

The  claim  is  palpably  frivolous  that  the  validity  of  the  ordinance 
is  impaired  by  the  provision  that  such  billboardsi  may  be  erected  [ 
in  such  districts  as  are  described  if  the  consent  in  writing  is  | 
obtained  of  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  frontage  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  in  any  block  in  which  such  billboard  is  to  be  erected. 
The  plaintiff  in  error  cannot  be  injured,  but  obviously  may  be  bene- 
fited by  this  provision,  for  without  it  the  prohibition  of  the  erec- 
tions of  such  billboards  in  such  residence  sections  is  absolute.  He 
who  is  not  injured  by  the  operation  of  a  law  or  ordinance  cannot 
be  said  to  be  deprived,  by  it  of  either  constitutional  right  or  of 
property.  Tyler  v.  Judges  of  Registration,  179  U.  S.  405; 
Plymouth  Coal  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  232  U.  S.  531.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  such  a  reference  to  a  neighborhood  of  the  propriety  | 
of  having  carried  on  within  it  trades  or  occupations,  which  are 
properly  the  subject  of  regulation  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  is  not  uncommon  in  laws  which  have  been  sustained  against 
every  possible  claim  of  unconstitutionality,  such  as  the  right  to 
maintain  saloons,  Swift  v.  People,  162  111.  534  and  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  garages,  People  v.  Erickson,  263  111.  368.  Such  treatment 
is  plainly  applicable  to  offensive  structures. 

The  principles  governing  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  have 
received  such  frequent  application  and  have  been  so  elaborated 
upon  in  recent  decisions  of  this  Court,  concluding  with  A7'mour  & 
.Company  v.  North  Dakota,  240  U.  S.  510,  514,  that  further  dis- 
cussion of  them  would  not  be  profitable,  especially  in  a  case  falling 
as  clearly  as  this  one  does  within  their  scope.  We  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  while  this  Court  has  refrained  from 
any  attempt  to  define  with  precision  the  limits  of  the  police  power, 
yet  its  disposition  is  to  favor  the  validity  of  laws  relating  to  matters 
completely  within  the  territory  of  the  State  enacting  them  and  it 
so  reluctantly  disagrees  with  the  local  legislative  authority,  pri- 
marily the  judge  of  the  public  welfare,  especially  when  its  action 
is  approved  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State  whose  people  are 
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directly  concerned,  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  action  of  such 
authority  only  when  it  is  plain  and  palpable  that  it  has  no  real  or 
substantial  relation  to  the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  to  the 
general  Avelfare.  Jacohson  v.  Massachusetts,  197  U.  S.  11,  30. 
And  this,  for  the  reasons  stated,  cannot  be  said  of  the  ordinance 
which  we  haA'e  here. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  relies  chieily  upon  Euhank  v.  Richmond, 
226  U.  S.  137.  A  sufficient  distinction  between  the  ordinance  there 
considered  and  the  one  at  bar  is  plain.  The  former  left  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  building-  line  untouched  until  the  lot  owners  should 
act  and  then  made  the  Street  Committee  the  mere  automatic  reg- 
ister of  that  action  and  gave  it  the  effect  of  law.  The  ordinance 
in  the  case  at  bar  absolutely  prohibits  the  erection  of  any  billboards 
in  the  blocks  designated,  but  permits  this  prohibition  to  be  modi- 
fied with  the  consent  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  most  affected 
by  such  modification.  The  one  ordinance  permits  two-thirds  of 
the  lot  owners  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  other  property  in 
the  block,  while  the  other  permits  one-half  of  the  lot  owners  to 
remove  a  restriction  from  the  other  property  owners.  This  is  not 
a  delegation  of  legislative  power,  but  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  familiar 
provision  affecting  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances. 

It  results  that  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
will  be  affirmed. 

Public  Aesthetics  in  the  Philippims 

During  the  past  year,  details  have  reached  us  of  an  interesting 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines  bearing  on  the 
question  of  public  aesthetics  involved  in  billboard  advertising.  An 
ordinance  of  the  Philippines  empowers  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  remove  billboards  if  objectionable  to  the  sight,  and 
the  exercise  of  this  power  with  respect  to  the  billboards  of  one 
Churchill  caused  the  latter  to  sue  for  a  perpetual  injunction  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  offensive  structures.  The  trial 
court  granted  the  injunction,  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
judgment  and  dismissed  the  case.  The  case  was  entitled  Churchill 
ami  another  v.  Rafferty,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  (Decem- 
ber, 1915,  14  Official  Gazette,  p.  383,  February  16,  1916). 

The  Organic  Act  of  the  Philippines  incorporates  the  provision 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  that  an  owner  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  court  unanimously 
holds  that  the  property  in  question  is  not  so  taken,  because  the 
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function  conferred  upon  tlie  Collector  of  Interual  Revenue  is 
witliin  tlie  police  power. 

Tlie  opinion  hj  Mr.  Justice  Treat  traverses  mucli  familiar 
ground,  but  contains  two  utterances  so  remarkably  like  the 
opinions  heretofore  expressed  by  this  Society  tbat  we  venture  to 
quote  them.  One  refers  to  the  use  of  the  easement  of  sight,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  which  gives  billboard  advertising  t 
itri  inherent  value.  The  other  refers  to  the  protection  of  the  sense 
of  sight  from  offense,  as  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are 
l^rotected.    Upon  the  first  of  these  two  points  the  court  says: 

"  The  success  of  billboard  advertising  depends  not  so  much  upon 
the  use  of  private  property  as  it  does  upon  the  use  of  the 
channels  of  travel  used  by  the  general  public.  Suppose  that 
the  owner  of  private  property,  who  so  vigorously  objects  to 
the  restrictions  of  this  fonn  of  advertising,  should  require  the  j 
advertiser  to  paste  his  posters  upon  the  billboards  so  that  they 
wonld  face  the  interior  of  the  property  instead  of  the  exterior. 
Billboard  advertising  wou^ld  die  a  natural  death  if  this  were  done, 
and  its  real  dependency  not  upon  the  unrestricted  use  of  private 
property,  but  upon  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  public  highways  is 
at  once  apparent.  Ostensibly  located  on  private  property,  the  real 
and  sole  value  of  the  billboard  is  its  proximity  to  the  public  thor- 
oughfares. Hence  we  conceive  that  the  regulation  of  billboards 
and  their  restriction  is  not  so  much  a  regulation  of  private  property 
as  it  is  a  regulation  of  the  use  of  the  streets  and  other  public 
thoroughfares. 

Upon  the  subject  of  offense  to  the  sense  of  sight,  the  opinion 
says : 

Offensive  noises  and  smells  have  been  for  a  long  time  consid-  ^ 
ered  susceptible  of  suppression  in  thickly  populated  districts  . 

^'        Such  statutes  as  these  are  usually  upheld  on  the  theory  ' 
of  safeguarding  the  public  health.   But  we  apprehend  that  in  point 
of  fact  they  have  little  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  normal  S 
person,  but  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  physical  comfort  and  con-  ii 
venience  and  not  a  little  to  do  with  his  peace  of  mind.    AVithout  j 
entering  into  the  realm  of  physiology  we  think  it  quite  demon-  j 
strable  that  light  is  as  valuable  to  a  human  being  as  any  of  his 
other  senses,  and  that  the  proper  ministration  to  this  sense  conduces 
as  much  to  his  contentment  as  the  care  bestoAved  upon  the  senses] 
of  hearing  or  smell,  and  probably  as  much  as  both  together.  Objectsj 
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may  be  offensive  to  tlie  eve  as  well  as  to  the  nose  or  ear.  Man's 
aesthetic  feeling-s  are  constantly  being  apjicalcd  to  through  his 
sense  of  sight.  *  *  Governments  have  spent  millions  on  parks 
and  boulevards  and  other  forms  of  civic  beaut}^,  the  first  aim  of 
Avhich  is  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight.  AVhy,  then,  should  the 
government  not  interpose  to  protect  from  annoyance  this  most  valu- 
able of  man's  senses  as  readily  as  to  protect  him  from  effensive 
noises  and  smells  ?" 

In  a  supplementary  opinion  in  the  Churchill  case,  denying  a 
motion  for  a  rehearing,  occiu-s  this  significant  passage: 

It  may  be  that  the  courts  in  the  United  States  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  course  of  decisions  with  respect  to  billboard  adver- 
tising, the  full  consequences  of  which  were  not  perceived  for  the 
reason  that  the  development  of  the  business  has  been  so  recent  that 
the  objectionable  features  of  it  did  not  present  themselves  to  the 
courts  nor  to  the  people.  We  in  this  country*''  have  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  may  make 
our  legislation  preventive  rather  than  corrective." 

This  refers  to  the  handicap  laid  upon  efforts  in  the  United 
States  to  abolish  the  billboard  nuisance  by  the  gi-eat  volume  of 
decisions  in  billboard  and  other  cases  rendered  before  the  serious- 
ness of  the  nuisance  was  realized. 

THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UJ^ITED  STATES 

Origin  and  Observance  of  Flag  Day- 

The  proclamation  by  President  Wilson  calling  for  the  popular 
observance  of  June  14,  191 G,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  many  evidences  of 
interest  in  this  symbol  of  our  national  sovereignty  aroused  by 
the  state  of  war  in  Europe  and  its  imminence  with  the  United 
■  States.  The  President's  proclamation  in  1916  was  the  first 
instance  of  official  recognition  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  an  idea  which  originated  with  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  nearly  27  years  ago  and  which  has  taken  a  firmer  hold 
on  popular  attention  as  time  has  gone  by.  The  observance  of 
June  14  as  Flag  Day  was  &ug'gested  by  the  Connecticut  Society 
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of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  "  Year  Book  of  the  Societies  Composed  of 
Descendants  of  the  Men  of  the  Revolution  "  by  Mr.  Henry  Hall 
of  New  York,  published  in  1891 : 

"  An  annual  observance  of  June  14th  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
by  Congress,  as  the  national  banner,  was  suggested  by  the  Managers 
of  the  Connecticiit  Society  early  in  June,  1890.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  anniversary  should  be  known  as  Flag  Day  and  should  be 
observed  by  a  general  display  of  the  national  colors  on  public  and 
private  buildings  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  In  consequence  of 
this  timely  and  happy  suggestion,  American  flags  were  spread  to 
the  breeze  quite  generally  throughout  Connecticut  on  June  14, 
1890,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  other  cities ;  and  a  new  anniver- 
sary was  added  to  the  list  of  annual  patriotic  observances  in 
America." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Connecticut  Society  was  communicated 
by  Judge  Lucius  P.  Deming  of  Connecticut  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  National  Society,  S.  A.  R.,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Wm.  Seward  Webb,  President  General,  in  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hall  and 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Logan,  among  those  present,  by  their  personal  efforts 
secured  the  display  of  flags  in  the  city  on  that  anniversary  in 
1890. 

First  Presidential  Proclamation  of  Flag  Day 

The  first  presidential  proclamation  of  Flag  Day  may  here  /be 
given  as  an  historic  document: 

BY  THE  PKESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
A  PROCLAMATION 

My  Fellow  Countrymen: 

Many  circumstances  have  recently  conspired  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  a  critical  examination  of  the  conditions  of  our  national  life,  of 
the  influences  which  have  seemed  to  threaten  to  divide  us  in  inter- 
est and  sympathy,  of  forces  within  and  forces  without  that  seemed 
likely  to  draw  us  away  from  the  happy  traditions  of  united  pur- 
pose and  action  of  which  we  have  been  so  proud.  It  has  therefore 
seemed  to  me  fitting  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the 
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approach  of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Union,  and  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  should  this  year  and  in  the 
years  to  come  be  given  special  signiflcance  as  a  day  of  renewal  and 
reminder,  a  day  upon  which  we  should  direct  our  minds  with  a 
si^ecial  desire  of  renewal  of  thoughts  of  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  which  we  have  sought  to  make  our  great  Government  the  embodi- 
ment. 

I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that  throughout  the  Nation  and 
if  possible  in  every  community  the  fourteenth  day  of  June  bp 
observed  as  Flag  Day  with  special  patriotic  exercises,  at  which 
means  shall  be  taken  to  give  significant  expression  to  our  thought- 
ful love  of  America,  our  comprehension  of  the  great  mission  of 
liberty  and  justice  to  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves  as  a  people, 
our  pride  in  the  history  and  our  enthusiasm  for  the  political  pro-^ 
gramme  of  the  ^NTation,  our  determination  to  make  it  greater  and 
purer  with  each  generation,  and  our  resolution  to  demonstrate  to 
all  the  world  its  vital  union  in  sentiment  and  purpose,  accepting 
only  those  as  true  compatriots  who  feel  as  we  do  the  compulsion 
of  this  supreme  allegiance.  Let  us  on  that  day  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  Nation,  one  and  inseparable,"  from  which  every  thought 
that  is  not  worthy  of  our  fathers'  first  vows  of  independence,  lib- 
erty, and  right  shall  be  excluded  and  in  which  we  shall  stand  with 
united  hearts,  for  an  America  which  no  man  can  corrupt,  no  influ- 
ence draw  away  from  its  ideals,  no  force  divide  against  itself  —  a 
I^ation  signally  distinguished  among  all  the  nations  of  mankind 
for  its  clear',  individual  conception  alike  of  its  duties  and  its  privi- 
leges, its  obligations  and  its  rights. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afirxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirtieth  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fortieth. 

[seal]  Woobkow  Wilson. 

By  the  President : 

"Robert  Lansing, 
Secretarv  of  State, 
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FLAG  EEGULATIO^TS 
Dimensions  of  Flag  —  New  President's  Flag 

One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  e\ddences  of  tlie  patriotism 
aroused  by  the  declaration  of  the  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  which  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  April  4  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Good 
Friday,  April  6,  1917,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
the  latter  date,  has  been  the  profuse  display  of  American  flags 
in  ISTew  York  City  and  elsewhere.  The  demand  for  flags  has 
been  so  great  that  manufacturers'  su2:>plies  have  been  exhausted, 
and  on  April  7,  a  leading  manufacturer  to  which  this  Society 
applied  for  a  flag  stated  that  he  was  not  accepting  orders  for 
delivery  before  July  4  next.  The  display  of  flags  in  New  York 
City  at  the  present  writing  is  unprecedented.  They  hang  from 
flag-poles  and  against  the  sides  of  buildings,  upon  trees,  in 
windows,  and  in  almost  every  other  advantageous  place. 

One  result  of  this  patriotic  enthusiasm  has  been  a  large  number 
of  inquiries  made  to  this  Society  about  the  proper  size  and  manner 
of  displaying  flags. 

First,  Avith  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  regulation  United 
States  flags,  we  quote  the  following  bulletin  of  the  War 
Department : 

Wae  DEPAETMEliTT, 

'Washington,  December  5,  1916. 

Bulletin 
l^o.  54. 

I.  Paragraph  II,  Bulletin  l^o.  23,  War  Department,  1912, 
publishing  the  Executive  Order  directing  that  national  flags  and 
union  jacks  for  the  departments  of  the  Government  shall  conform 
to  certain  proportions  and  sizes,  is  rescinded. 

(2486300,  A.  G.  O.) 

II.  The  following  Executive  Order  is  published  to  the  Army 
for  the  information  and  gTiidanee  of  all  concerned : 

EXECUTIVE  ORDEK 

The  Executive  Order  of  October  29,  1912,  is  hereby  revoked, 
and  for  it  is  substituted  the  following : 

Whereas,  "  An  Act  to  Establish  the  Flag  of  the  United  States," 
approved  on  the  4th  of  April,  1^18,  reading  as  follows: 
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"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of 
July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue  held. 

"Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  the  admission  of  every 
new  State  into  the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag;  and 
that  such  addition  shall  take  elfect  on  the  fourth  of  July  then  next  succeed- 
ing such  admission." 

fails  to  establish  proportions ;  and 

A^licreas,  .Investigation  shows  some  sixty-six  different  sizes  of 
National  flags,  and  of  varying  proportions,  .in  nse  in  the  Executive 
Departments ; 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  National  Flags  and  Union  Jacks  for  all 
Departments  of  the  Government,  Avith  the  exception  noted  iinder 
(a),  shall  conform  to  the  following  proportions: 


Hoist  (width)  of  Flag   1 

Fly  (length)  of  Flag\   1.9 

Hoist  (width)  of  Union   7/13 

Fly  (leng-th)  of  Union  76 

Width  of  each  stripe   1/13 


(a)  Exception:  The  colors  carried  l)y  troops,  and  camp  colors, 
shall  be  the  sizes  prescribed  for  the  Military  Service  (Army  and 
Navy). 

Limitation  of  the  number  of  sizes:  With  the  exception  of  colors 
under  note  (a),  the  sizes  of  flags  manufactured  or  purchased  for 
the  Government  Dejiartments  Avill  be  limited  to  those  with  the 
following  hoists : 


(1)                                              .  20  feot 

(2)    19  feet  (standard) 

(3)    14.35  feet 

(4)    12.19  feet 

(5)    10  feet 

(6)   8.94  feet 

(7)   5.14  feet 

(8)    5  feet 

(9)    3.52  feet 

(10)    2.90  feet 

(11)   2.37  feet 

(12)    1.31  feet 


Union  Jacks :  The  size  of  the  Jack  shall  be  the  size  of  the  Union 
of  the  National  Flag  with  which  it  is  flown. 

Position  and  Size  of  Stars:  The  position  and  size  of  each  star 
for  the  Union  of  the  flag  shall  be  as  indicated  on  a  plan  Avhich  Avill 
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be  furnished  to  the  Departments  by  the  ISTavy  Department.  I'rom 
this  plan  can  be  determined  the  location  and  size  of  stars  for  flags 
of  any  dimensions.  Extra  blue  prints  of  this  plan  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  application  to  the  ISTavy  Department. 

Order  effective :  All  l^ational  Flags  and  Union  Jacks  now  on 
hand  or  for  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  shall  be  continued 
in  use  until  unserviceable,  but  all  those  manufactured  or  purchased 
for  Government  use  after  the  date  of  this  order  shall  conform 
strictly  to  the  dimensions  and  proportions  herein  prescribed. 

President's  Flag:  The  President's  flag  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  accompanying  and  forming  a  part  of  this  order.  In 
-case  sizes  are  needed  other  than  the  two  sizes  shown  on  the  plan, 
they  shall  be  manufactured  in  the  same  proportions  as  those  shown. 

WooDROw  Wilson. 

The  White  House, 

29th  May,  1916 

(2486300,  A.  G.  0.) 

By  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  L.  Scott, 
Ma,'  V  General,  Chief  of  Staff. 

■Ofiicial: 

H.  P.  McCain, 

The  Adjutant  General. 

The  colors  prescribed  for  the  President's  flag  (see  Plate  TO) 
are  as  follows: 

Field  of  the  flag,  blue. 

All  stars,  large  and  small,  white. 

The  thirteen  clouds,  white  with  black  stitching. 

Motto  ribbon,  white  with  black  letters  and  stitching. 

Rays,  gold  stitching. 

Eagle's  beak,  yellow. 

Feathers,  white  with  black  stitching. 

Legs  and  feet,  yellow. 

Nails,  white  with  black  stitching. 

Olive  branch,  leaves  green,  olives  light  green. 

ArroAvs,  white  with  black  stitching. 

Shield,  chief  blue,  stripes  alternate  white  and  red,  beginning 
with  white  on  the  outside. 

Concerning  the  position  of  the  stars  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  when  the  flag  is  suspended  against  a  flat  surface,  there  are 
no  official  regulations;  but  there  are  certain  practices  in  the  use 
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of  tlie  flag,  which  are  dictated  by  common  sense  and  prevailing 
sentiment  and  which  have  the  informal  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  have  therefore  fonnnlated  the  following  rules,  based 
upon  the  best  practice  and  recognized  usage. 

1.  The  flag  is  primarily  designed  to  be  flown  in  the  breeze 
and  should  preferably  be  displayed  upon  a  staff.  If  it  is  not  j^rac- 
tieable  so  to  display  it,  the  flag  may  be  placed  against  a  flat  surface 
or  suspended  from  a  rope. 

2.  The  union*  should  always  be  uppermost  unless  the  flag  is 
used  as  a  signal  of  distress,  in  which  latter  case  the  flag  is  inverted. 

3.  At  military  posts  the  flag  is  not  hoisted  before  sunrise  or 
allowed  to  remain  up  after  sunset  except  in  time  of  battle  when  it 
is  kept  up  to  indicate  that  a  fort  is  in  action.  In  the  navy  the 
colors  are  hoisted  in  ordinary  circumstances  at  8  a.  m.  It  is  no 
disrespect  to  the  flag  to  leave  it  flying  at  night  or  in  a  storm.  Mili- 
tary posts  have  a  small  flag  called  a  storm  flag  "  for  use  in  stormy 
weather. 

4.  At  "  Morning  Colors  "  (hoisting)  and  "  Evening  Colors  " 
(lowering  of  the  flag)  at  forts,  military  posts  and  on  ship-board, 
spectators  should  stand  at  "  attention,"  face  the  colors,  and  uncover. 

5.  When  the  flag  passes  in  a  procession  or  review,  spectators 
should  uncover. 

6.  When  the  United  States  flag  is  displayed  upon  a  building  or 
lawn  with  the  State  or  other  flags,  the  United  States  flag  should  be 
on  the  right  hand  side  as  the  building  faces.  When  the  United 
States  flag  is  crossed  with  another  flag  in  decorations,  the  United 
States  flag  should  be  on  the  right  band  side  as  the  flags  face. 

T.  The  flag  should  fly  at  full-staff  except  as  a  symbol  of  mourn- 
ing. 

8.  When  displayed  as  a  symbol  of  mourning,  the  flag  should 
first  be  raised  to  full-staff  and  then  immediately  lowered  to  half- 
staff.  On  Memorial  Day,  it  should  be  at  half-staff  from  sun-rise  to 
noonday,  and  at  full-staff  from  noonday  to  sun-set. 

9.  When  the  flag  is  laid  ujjon  a  bier,  the  stars  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  casket. 

10.  When  displayed  against  a  flat  surface,  the  flag  should  be 
placed  so  that  if  the  stripes  are  horizontal  the  union  will  be  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  as  one  faces  it,  and  if  the  stripes  are  ver- 
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tical,  the  union  will  be  in  tlie  upper  riglit-liand  comer.  (There  is  na 
government  regnlation  of  this  matter,  bnt  there  is  a  practical  reason 
for  it.  Flag  manufacturers  unifoa-mly  place  the  hem  of  the  flag 
on  the  same  side ;  and  in  placing  the  flag  against  a  flat  surface  the 
hem  should  be  placed  on  the  back  side  of  the  flag,  resulting  in  the 
positions  above  indicated.) 

11.  The  flag  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  to  the  ground. 
When  used  in  unveiling  a  statue  or  monument,  it  should  be  drawn, 
aside  or  carried  aloft  and  left  flying  du.ring  the  remainder  of  the 
ceremony. 

12.  The  flag  should  never  be  iised  as  a  table-cover,  chair-cover,, 
handkerchief,  garment,  bag,  box-covering  or  for  any  other  utilitar- 
ian purpose.  When  used  as  a  decoration  it  must  manifestly  be  dis- 
played as  a  symbol  of  the  ISTation. 

13.  The  flag  being  primarily  intended  to  be  flown  in  the  breeze, 
it  is  not  proper  to  wrajD  it  around  pillars,  balustrades,  etc.  Red, 
white  and  blue  bunting  properly  draped  serves  equally  well  if  not 
better. 

14.  The  flag  should  not  be  sat  upon,  stood  upon,  or  placed 
where  a  water-pitcher,  flower-vase,  book  or  any  other  object  will  be 
placed  upon  it. 

15.  ISTo  lettering,  motto,  picture,  or  design  should  be  placed 
\ipon  or  attached  to  the  flag.  Memorial  or  presentation  inscriptions, 
should  be  placed  upon  the  staff. 

16.  In  general,  the  flag  should  be  treated  with  respect  as  the 
national  symbol.  On  April  9,  1917,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  sent  to  Federal  Attorneys  and  Marshals  the  following- 
notice:  "Any  alien  enemy  tearing  down,  mutilating,  abusing  or 
desecrating  the  United  States  flag  in  any  way,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  danger  to  the  public  peace  or  safety  within  the  meaning  of  regu- 
lation 12  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  issued  April  6,. 
1917,  and  will  be  subject  to  summary  an-est  and  confinement." 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  "  OLD  GLORY  " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  held  on  April  30,  1917,  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Old  Glory  "  as  applied 
to  the  United  States  flag  was  made.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  we  have  been  furnished  with  three  citations 
which  agree  in  attributing  the  expression  to  Stephen  Driver,  a  sea. 
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•captain  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  is  credited  with  having  originated  it 
in  1831.  (Wayne  Whipple's  "  The  Story  of  the  Flag,"  page  74; 
Harper's  Weekly,  December  18,  1909  —  a  detailed  account;  and 
the  Souvenir  Book  given  to  the  members  of  the  "  Ked,  White  and 
Blue  Cross,  Inc.,''  the  military  organization  of  the  employees  of 
the  John  Waoiamaker  Stores.) 

According  to  the  authority  last  cited,  Capt.  Driver  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  17,  1803,  and  when  about  to  sail  from 
that  port  in  1831  in  command  of  the  brig  "  Charles  Dogget  "  he 
was  given  a  large  United  States  flag.  When  the  flag  was  hoisted 
on  shipboard  he  called  it  "  Old  Glory."  Upon  his  retirement  from 
sea-fariug  life  he  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  live;  and  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  he  sewed  the  flag  inside  of  a  bed  quilt  where 
it  escaped  discovery  by  Confederate  searchers.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, told  the  latter  that  they  should  see  it  again  when  the  Federal 
ti'oops  took  possession  of  ]Srashville,  and  on  February  25,  1862,  he 
kept  his  promise.  Captain  Driver  died  in  JSTashville  in  1886,  and 
his  flag  is  now  in  the  care  of  the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem,  ]\Iass. 

NOTES  ABOUT  THE  FLAG 

Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  when  in  command  of  ISTew  Orleans,  La., 
during  the  Civil  War,  said :  "  If  any  man  attempts  to  haul  down 
the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  Gen.  Dix  is  buried  in 
Trinity  Cemetery  at  155tli  street,  jSTew  York  City.  A  picture  of 
his  grave  is  given  in  plate  17  of  our  Annual  Report  for  1913. 

There  are  laws  in  38  of  the  48  states  of  the  Union  forbidding 
the  desecration  of  the  flag.  Much  of  this  legislation  was  obtained 
through  the  eft'orts  of  the  American  Flag  Association,  planned  in 
July,  1897,  and  organized  in  New  York  City  on  February  18, 
1898,  and  of  the  "  flag  committees"  of  the  piitriotic  bodies  repre- 
sented therein.  The  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  Avas  one  of  the  organizers  of  this 
movemeut.  The  President  of  the  Association  at  the  present  time 
is  the  veteran  Col.  Ralph  Earl  Prime  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  and  the 
Secretary  is  Mr.  Louis  Annin  Ames,  of  No.  99  Fulton  street, 
New  York  City. 

On  March  15,  1917,  Bouck  Wliite,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Social  Revolution,  was  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail  and  fined  $100 
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for  burning  an  American  flag  with  the  flags  of  other  nations  in 
a  "  melting  pot "  ceremony  in  ISTew  York  City. 

On  April  16,  1917,  three  young  women  were  arrested  in 
Atlantic  City,  IST.  J.,  for  tearing  down  an  American  flag. 

On  April  23,  1917,  two  women  wei*e  arrested  in  New  York  for 
pasting  anti-conscription  labels  on  American  flags  "at  Broadway 
and  11th  street. 

On  April  23,  a  man  was  arrested  for  tearing  doAvn  a  flag  from 
a  recruiting  tent  in  Columbus  Circle,  jSTew  York  City. 

On  April  30,  1917,  an  alien  Avas  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 

30  days  in  New  York  for  saying  "  That's  not  my  flag.    To  h  

with  the  flag." 

The  foregoing  are  typical  of  scores  of  prosecutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  desecrating  or  insulting  the  flag  since  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Gremiany. 

On  April  11,  1917,  the  French  War  Oflice  decided  that  the 
Lafayette  Air  Squadron,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  American 
aviators,  should  be  permitted  to  wear  the  American  army  uniform 
and  paint  the  American  flag  on  their  aeroplanes. 

The  American  flag  was  first  carried  in  battle  in  the  European 
war  by  a  young  Texan  serving  with  the  Canadian  troops  in  the 
storming  of  Vimy  ridge,  France,  on  April  10-12,  1917. 

On  April  20,  1917,  which  was  celebrated  as  American  Day  in 
London,  E:^g.,  the  American  flag  was  displayed  over  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Mansion  and  all  the  public 
buildings  in  England.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  occasion 
in  history  on  which  a  foreign  flag  ever  flew  over  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  At  an  impressive  ceremony  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
attended  by  the  King  and  Queen  and  other  notables,  the  American 
flag  stood  opposite  the  British  flag  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir. 

On  April  22,  1917,  United  States  Day  was  celebrated  in  Paris, 
and  the  American  flag  was  displayed  beside  the  French  tri-color 
on  the  City  Hall  and  other  public  buildings,  and  from  the  Eiffel 
Tower. 

The  American  flag  was  first  flown  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  —  the 
highest  elevation  above  the  gTound  erected  by  man,  1,000  feet 
high  —  on  July  4,  1900.  It  was  during  the  Paris  Exposition  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette  to 
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Paris  by  Americans.  The  flag,  which  is  24  by  36  feet  in  size,, 
belongs  to  the  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic- 
Preservation  Society. 

In  April,  1917,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  (newspaper) 
unfurled  over  the  intersection  of  Third  and  Market  streets, 
San  Francisco,  a  flag  75  feet  wide  and  130  feet  long,  believed 
to  be  the  largest  American  flag  in  the  United  States. 

Original  notes  on  the  origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
legend  of  their  relation  to  Washington's  coat-of-arms  will  be  found 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  this  Society  for  1912,  p.  233,  and  1914, 
p.  267,  with  illustrations. 

ITotes  on  the  Bronx  Borough  flag  and  the  Queens  Borough  flag 
will  be  found  in  our  Annual  Eeport  for  1913,  p.  189,  and  on 
the  flag  of  New  York  City  in  our  Eeport  for  1915,  p.  819,  with 
pictures. 

The  supplemental  volume  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
ISTew  York  State  Education  Department  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  110  pages  by  Mi*.  Harlan  Hoyt  Homer  entitled  "  The 
American  Flag,"  with  bibliogTaphy  on  the  subject.  It  was  printed 
in  1910. 

THE  DANISH  WEST  INDUES 

Acquired  by  the  United  States  —  A  Question  of  Name 

The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  by  the  United 
States  is  an  interesting  historical  event  in  itself,  and  has  raised 
an  interesting  question  of  nomenclature. 

The  Danish  West  Indies  are  a  gToup  of  three  islands  named 
Saint  Thomas,  Saint  John  and  Sainte  Croix  and  a  few  islets  and 
rocks.  Saint  Thomas  lies  about  36  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico, 
Sainte  Croix  about  37  miles  south  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  Saint 
John  is  between  them.  Saint  Thomas  has  an  area  of  about  33 
square  miles;  Saint  John  about  31  and  Sainte  Croix  about  74. 

By  a  convention  between  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  United 
States  Government,  signed  in  New  York,  August  4,  1916,  the 
former  agreed  to  sell  the  islands  to  the  latter  for  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $283  an  acre  payable  in  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States.  On  September  9,  1916,  the  Senate 
gave  its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  convention,  and  ratifica- 
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tions  were  exchanged  hj  the  representatives  of  tlie  two  govern- 
ments on  January  17,  1917.  By  the  terms  of  the  convention,  the 
islands  became  the  possessions  of  the  United  on  January  17, 
although  the  formal  delivery  took  place  later,  for  the  convention 
says  that  "  the  cession  with  the  right  of  immediate  possession  is 
nevertheless  deemed  complete  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
this  convention  without  such  formal  delivery." 

On  February  19  the  House  of  Representatives  and  on  February 
20  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  appropriating  $25,000,000  for  the 
purchase.  On  March  31,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  delivered 
to  the  Danish  Minister  to  the  United  States,  Hon.  Constantin 
Brun,  a  warrant  for  the  money,  and  messages  were  sent  to  the 
respective  Danish  and  American  officials  at  St.  Thomas  for  the 
lowering  of  the  Danish  flag  and  the  raising  of  the  United  States 
flag.  The  islands  were  received  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
government  by  the  ranking  naval  officers  present.  On  the  same 
day  Eear  Admiral  Oliver  left  Washington,  D.  C,  for  St.  Thomas 
to  assume  charge  as  temporary  Governor. 

In  the  course  of  these  transactions,  several  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  re-naming  of  the  islands  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
Obviously  the  islands  are  no  longer  the  "  Danish  "  West  Indies, 
and  one  writer  Suggested  that  they  be  called  the  American  West 
Indies.  Such  a  term  would  not  be  distinctive  if  applied  solely  to 
the  three  islands  in  question,  for  it  is  general  enough  to  include 
Porto  Kico,  but  doubtless  some  such  general  name  applicable  to 
all  United  States  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  will  eventually 
come  into  use.  In  the  appropriation  bill  they  are  referred 
to  as  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  the  United  States  Geographic 
Board  has  not  considered  or  acted  upon  the  subject.  Other 
suggestions  put  forward  have  proposed  that  the  islands  be 
named  the  Dewey  Islands,  the  Farragut  Islands  and  the 
Lincoln  Islands.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one  to  suggest 
that  they  be  named  after  Columbus  who  performed  the  not  incon- 
siderable service  of  discovering  them  in  1-193.  Excepting  a 
change  of  the  possessive  name  of  the  group  which  is  now  a  mis- 
nomer, the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Presen-^ation  Society  is 
in  favor  of  the  general  principle  of  retaining  old  place-names.  The 
names  St.  Thomas,  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  (or  Santa  Cruz,  mean- 
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ing  IToly  Cross)  arc  ccutiu'ies  old.  The}'  liave  grown  into  recorded 
liistorv  and  have  a  flavor  and  siiniificance  of  their  own.  To 
change  these  individnal  names  wonld  confuse  historical  records 
and  rob  the  islands  of  their  birth-right.  Unless  some  more  cogent 
reason  is  advanced  for  affixing  a  new  and  jiersonal  name  to  the 
gTonp  or  for  changing  the  individnal  names,  the  principles  of  this 
Society  wonld  dictate  that  the  old  individnal  names  be  retained, 
and  that  only  such  change  be  made  in  the  general  designation  of 
the  newly  acquired  islands,  in  conjunction  with  other  neighboring 
insular  possessions,  as  will  indicate  their  American  ownership. 

m  CAIS^ADA 

List  of  Dominion  and  Provincial  Parks 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Parks  in  Canada  with  the  dates  of  their  creation  and  areas : 

Paris                              Province            Established  Acres 

*Rocky  Mountains  Park   Alberta                               1885  1,152,000 

*Yolio  Park    British  Columbia                 1887  358,400 

•'Glacier  Park   British  Cokunbia                 1887  299,520 

*Waterton  Lakes  Park   Alberta                               1895  270,720 

*  Jasper  Park    Alberta                               1907  2,822,400 

*Revelstoke  Park   British  Columbia                 1914  60,800 

*Buffalo  Park   Alberta                               1907  103,680 

*Elk  Island  Park   Alberta                                1S99  1,024 

*Maple  Creek  Reserve   Saskatchewan                      1916  12,800' 

*St.  Lawrence  Islands   Ontario                               1904  140' 

*Fort  Howe  (liistoric)   New  Brunswick                   1914  l^ 

*rort  Anne  (historic)   Nova  Scotia                        1917  30- 

tRobson   British  Columbia                 1913  416,000 

fStrathcona   Vancouver  Id   12,000 

tLaiirentides   Quebec                                1895  2,500,000 

tAlgonquin   Ontario   1,280,000 

tTimagami  Reserve   Ontario  

tRondeau   Ontario   5,120' 

tQueen  Victori-a,  Niagara  Falls 

Park    Ontario                               1885  1,177 

The  Fourth  Keport  of  the  Commission  of  Dominion  Parks  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  and  printed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Bureau  in  Ottawa  in  19 IC,  indicates  the  enterprise  with 
which  the  Dominion  authorities  are  developing  and  advertising 

*  Dominion  Parks,    f  Provincial  Parks. 
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their  scenic  attractions.  (See  Mr.  Robert  Sterling  Yard's  refer- 
ence thereto  on  pages  377-378  preceding.)  Park  areas  have  been 
enlarged,  roads  and  trails  have  been  built  to  give  access  to  the 
parks  and  hotels  and  camps  have  been  built  to  accommodate 
visitors  when  they  go  there.  Wild  birds  and  animals  have  been 
protected  and  beautiful  features  of  the  natural  scenery  conserved. 
Facilities  for  out-door  sports  in  summer  and  winter  have  been 
developed;  and  mountain  climbing,  fishing,  ski-ing,  etc.  are 
encouraged. 

The  Commissioner  counts  the  increasing  number  of  visitors  and 
dwells  on  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  parks,  but  he  also 
makes  a  strong  argument  on  their  human  side.  He  points  out 
that  the  gTeatest  asset  of  any  country  is  its  human  units,  and  in 
view  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  at  present  and  after  the  war, 
Canada  requires  everything  that  will  promote  human  efficiency. 
He  reviews  the  many  conditions  —  unsanitary  habits  of  life,  over- 
heated rooms,  lack  of  fresh  air,  poorly  arranged  factories  and 
workshops,  exclusion  of  sunlight,  foul  air,  drudgery,  monotony, 
lack  of  recreation,  etc. —  which  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the 
people,  and  says  that  the  idea  behind  the  national  parks  is  to  pro- 
vide an  antidote  for  these  hurtful  conditions  so  far  as  possible. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  out-door  life,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  transformation  produced  in  the  Canadian  troops  after  a 
few  weeks  of  "  setting  up  "  in  a  military  camp —  the  bright  eyes, 
the  healthy  glow,  the  decisive  step.  He  believes  in  multiplying 
the  parks  and  scattering  them  all  over  the  Dominion  so  that  the 
whole  population  of  Canada  may  have  convenient  access  to  them, 
and  that  they  will  have  an  important  influence  in  developing  a 
virile  and  efficient  manhood.  He  also  makes  the  point,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  a  park  outing 
on  the  individual,  the  out-door  habit  has  an  important  influence 
in  developing  the  proper  habit  of  recreation  out-of-doors  generally. 

A  habit  of  recreation  in  the  open  air,  close  to  nature,  means  so 
much  to  individual  efficiency  and  welfare  that  it  is  vital  that  it  be 
encouraged  and  developed." 

The  course  of  events  of  the  past  year  has  been  drawing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Canada  together  in  their 
ideals  closer  than  ever  before,  and  the  former  will  view  with 
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friendly  sympathy  the  latter's  enthusiastic  development  of  their 
national  park  system  and  hope  for  the  reciprocal  enjoyment  of 
the  scenic  heauties  and  out-door  benefits  of  the  national  parks 
on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Historic  Landmarks  Association 

On  account  of  the  war,  the  Historic  Landmarks  Association  of 
Canada  has  decided  to  postpone  the  recommendation  of  further 
marking  of  sites  on  any  extensive  scale  until  the  war  is  over. 
Its  Annual  Eepoi't  for  1916,  however,  is  an  interesting  document, 
for  it  contains  a  list  of  21  historical  societies  established  in 
Canada,  and  a  list  of  125  historic  sites  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  with  relative  facts  briefly  stated.  This  useful 
association  has  the  distinguished  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
nai;ght.  Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  is  Visitor,  and  Sir 
Robert  Laird  Borden,  Prime  Minister,  who  is  Honorary  Presi- 
dent. The  President  is  Mr.  Pemberton  Smith  of  Montreal,  the 
General  Secretary  Mrs.  J.  B.  Simpson  of  Ottawa,  and  the  French 
Secretary  Mr.  Benjamin  Suite  of  Ottawa. 

m  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Stripping  the  Manor  Houses 

One  of  the  regrettable  sacrifices  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
obliged  to  make  in  consequence  of  the  war  is  the  loss  of  family 
heirlooms  and  antique  furniture.  The  financial  drafts  made  upon 
the  landed  genti-y  and  families  of  means  have  compelled  them  in 
many  instances  either  to  sell  their  estates  entirely  or  to  virtually 
strip  them  of  their  valuables ;  and  a  cable  despatch  from  London 
in  August,  1916,  reported  that  a  single  auction  room  in  that  city 
was  selling  $5,000,000  worth  of  antique  furniture  a  week,  of 
which  60  per  cent  was  going  to  America.  Doubtless  the  profes- 
sional dealer  in  antiques  and  many  buyers  view  this  traffic  without 
sentiment;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  man}-  persons  in 
America  must  view,  not  only  with  keen  regret  but  also  with  an 
instinctive  revulsion  of  feeling,  this  wholesale  separation  of  old 
family  furniture,  paneling,  decorations,  etc.  from  the  places  in 
which  they  normally  belong  and  in  which  they  have  a  natural 
historical  setting.    Added  to  this  feeling,  there  is,  too,  a  warm 
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sympathy  v^atli  those  who  are  thus  obliged  to  part  with  objects 
with  which  they  have  so  many  personal  associations. 

Neivstead  Abhey,  Byron's  Home,  TJireaiened 

The  death,  in  1916,  of  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  tenant  of  jSTev/- 
stead  Abbey,  England,  and  Major  Roderick  Webb,  owner  of  the 
abbey,  promises  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  this  historic  building 
which  was  once  the  home  of  the  poet  Byron.  I^ewstead  Abbey 
was  built  and  endowed  by  Henry  II,  in  expiation,  it  is  said,  of 
hd's  instigation  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  a'  Becket.  The  death 
of  the  recent  tenant  canceled  his  lease,  and  by  the  death  of  the 
owner  the  property  has  p,assed  to  .Major  Webb's  only  surviving 
sist'er,  Mrs  Fraser  of  Kirk  Hill,  who  was  reported  last  fall  as 
beiaig  anxious  to  sell  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  appeal's  that  coal 
has  been  discovered  on  outlying  portions  of  the  estate,  and  in 
September,  1916,  some  coal  magnates  were  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property ;  but  the  coal  seams  lie  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  be  worked  without  the  destruction  of  the  abbey,  the 
cloisters,  the  beautiful  old  garden,  and  the  magnificent  tomb  in 
which  Boatswain,  the  famous  JSTewfoundland  dog  of  Byron,  was 
buried.  The  tomb  had  been  built  by  Byron  for  his  own  body, 
but  when  his  faithful  dog,  that  "  possessor  of  all  the  virtues  of 
man,  without  his  vices,"  died  in  JSTovember,  1808,  his  master 
gave  directions  that  the  dog  was  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  await- 
ing for  myself."  The  poet,  however,  is  buried  in  the  church  of 
Hucknail-Torkard,  near  ISTewstead.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fate  Avhich  seems  to  threaten  the  old  estate  may  be  averted. 

Exmoor  Saved  for  the  Nation 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  by  personal  correspondence  and  by 
Loudon  papers,  that  the  war  has  not  interrupted  the  excellent  work 
of  the  iN'ational  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  JSTatural 
Beauty.    The  principal  officers  of  the  Trust  are  as  follows : 

President :  H.  E,  H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee:  The  Et.  Lion.  The  Earl  of 
Plymouth. 

Honorary  Treasurer :  Miss  Harriot  Yorke. 
Llonorary  Secretary:   The  Eev.  Canon  Eawnsley. 
Secretary:  S.  H.  Llamer,  25  Victoria  street,  S.  W.,  London. 
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The  most  notable  acliievenient  of  the  Trust  during  tlie  past 
year  lias  been  the  saving  of  a  large  part  of  the  famous  region 
known  as  Exmoor  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  The 
manner  in  which  this  beautiful  property  has  been  saved  from 
dispersion  and  disfigurement  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
Trust's  operations.  From  the  Earl  of  Plymouth's  letter  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  of  February  22,  1917,  we  learn  that  a 
2)art  of  this  district  has  long  been  the  property  of  the  Acland 
family.  The  present  owner,  Sir  C.  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bt., 
has  for  some  time  been  anxious  to  safeguard  this  beautiful  country 
so  far  as  it  is  his  property,  from  such  dangers  as  might  possibly 
arise  in  future,  from  disfigurement  or  injury  through  building 
development  or  otherwise.  With  this  object  he  approached  the 
Trust,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  the  Trust  could  co-operate 
with  him  in  a  scheme  which,  Avithout  depriving  his  successors 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  property,  would  ensure  the  preservation 
of  its  natural  features  in  the  Avay  he  desired.  The  negotiations 
have  been  successful,  and,  unless  legal  ditficulties  should  arise, 
some  7,000  or  8,000  acres  of  very  beautiful  country  will  be  per- 
manently preserved  in  their  natural  condition  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Xational  Trust. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  lands  which  come  under  the  new 
arrangement  includes  a  great  part  of  the  valleys  of  Horner  and 
Sweetworthy,  which  lie  under  Dunkery  Beacon,  the  highest  point 
of  Exmoor,  as  well  as  the  farm  of  Cloutsham,  the  well-known  meet 
of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds.  The  two  smaller  portions 
comprise  the  wilder  parts  of  is^orth  Hill,  which  runs  down  to 
Tlurstone  Point,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  a  stretch  of  wild 
moorland  on  Winsford  Hill,  northwest  of  Dulverton,  between  the 
rivers  Exe  and  Barle,  including  the  very  ancient  causeway  over 
the  Barle  known  as  Tarr  Steps.  The  whole  property  is  one  of 
very  varied  beauty,  hill  and  valley,  woodland  and  bare  moor. 

The  plan  adopted  for  securing  the  guardianship  of  the  Trust 
is  a  new  one  in  its  history ;  one  which,  it  is  believed,  has  great 
future  possi-bilities  for  the  preservation  both  of  buildings  of 
historic  interest,"  and,  as  in  this  case,  of  lands  of  "  natural 
beauty."  The  Trust  will  not  become  the  owner  of  the  lands. 
Sir  Thomas  Acland  will  grant  to  it  a  lease  of  them  for  .jOO  years, 
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with  the  proviso  that  Sir  Thomas  and  his  successors  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  rents  and  profits  and  all  the  ordinary  rights 
and  power  of  an  owner,  except  that  the  owner  shall  have  no  power 
to  develop  the  estate  as  a  building  estate,  and  that  the  Trust 
obtains  such  control  over  the  exercise  of  his  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  preserve  the  property,  so  far  as  j)ossible,  in  its 
present  beauty  and  natural  condition. 

The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  in  announcing  this  arrangement, 
expresses  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  his 
brother  the  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  Acland  and  his  nephew  Right  Hon. 
Francis  Acland  for  their  "  generous  and  far-seeing  public  spirit " 
in  the  matter. 

Public  Parks  for  Farms 

The  use  of  parks  as  vegetable  garden  and  farms  in  order  to 
supplement  the  food  supply  of  England  has  been  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war  during  the  past  year.  Wherever  possible  public 
parks  offering  suitable  soil  were  plowed  and  planted  with  early 
wheat  in  the  early  months  of  1917.  A  prominent  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  announced  that  church  lands  heretofore 
beautified  and  held  as  parks  will  be  opened  as  parishioners' 
gardens,  and  the  railroads  are  offering  garden  plots  along  their 
right  of  way  upon  application  to  any  station  master. 

m  FEAI^CE 

Destruction  of  Landmarks  in  the  War 

The  overwhelming  fact  which  strikes  the  attention  as  one 
reviews  the  field  of  scenic  and  historic  landmarks  in  France  during 
the  past  year  is  the  terrific  and  deplorable  destruction  consequent 
on  the  war.  In  April,  1916,  a  Paris  despatch  reported  that  no 
less  than  230  churches  along  the  battle-front  in  France  had  been 
destroyed.  In  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  that  time  the 
number  must  have  been  increased  greatly,  for  the  German  retreat 
along  the  western  front  has  been  marked  by  a  completeness  of 
destruction  imprecedented  in  history.  In  the  area  traversed  by 
that  retirement,  everything  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  could  be 
razed  —  the  edifices  erected  by  human  art  and  the  trees  grown  by 
nature  —  have  been  obliterated  as  completely  as  the  ingenuity  of 
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the  invaders  could  devise  and  as  thoroughly  as  time  and  circum- 
stances permitted. 

Mr.  William  Philip  Simms,  correspondent  with  the  British 
army  at  Peronne,  wrote  under  date  of  March  20,  1917: 

"  Historic  Peronne  is  now  a  heap  of  rubbish.  A  deliberate, 
systematic,  unreasoning  j^olicy  of  destructiveness  was  thoroughly 
carried  out  before  the  Germans  abandoned  it.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury church,  once  the  pride  of  the  town,  is  in  ruins.  ISTational 
monuments  were  destroyed  wantonly.  Moreover  such  destruction 
Avas  not  the  work  of  British  and  French  shells,  for  their  target  was 
only  the  Gennan  barracks.  It  was  purely  the  work  of  the  Germans, 
mostly  by  dynamite."  , 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  this  destruction  was 
that  of  Coucy  Castle.  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  the  American  corre- 
spondent with  the  French  army  at  Coucy,  writing  under  date  of 
March  30,  1917,  said: 

"  Coucy  Castle,  one  of  the  most  splendid  remaining  relics  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Avas  utterly  blasted  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Nothing  is  left  but  a  great  pile  of  massive  crumpled  masonry  and 
pulverized  rock  of  what  was  one  of  the  oldest,  the  strongest,  the 
biggest  and  the  most  historic  castles  of  all  Europe.  Pieces  of  its 
ancient  masonry  were  spread  over  10,000  square  yards.  'Not  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  great  tower  which  Cardinal  Mazarin's 
engineers  vainly  tried  to  blow  up  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Coucy 
Castle  had  been  set  aside  as  a  historical  museum." 

Besides  the  deliberate  and  unnecessary  destruction  above 
described,  there  has  also  been  a  gTcat  deal  of  demolition  by  the 
artillery  fire  of  both  sides  which  was  doubtless  unavoidable  on 
account  of  the  very  nature  of  the  operations.  Eheims  Cathedral 
has  suffered  further  injuries  and  is  now  said  to  be  liable  to 
collapse;  and  almost  every  town  within  the  limits  of  active  war- 
fare has  suffered  damage  to  its  historic  landmarks  and  art 
treasures.  How  extenive  this  destruction  has  been  we  shall  not 
know  fully  until  after  the  war ;  but  enough  is  already  known  to 
demonstrate  its  deplorable  extent. 

The  destruction  of  the  churches  before  referred  to  raises  an 
interesting  question  in  anticipation  of  the  settlement  which  must 
ultimately  be  negotiated  between  France  and  her  enemies.  The 
separation  of  Church  and  State  was  effected  in  France  long  before 
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tlie  war  broke  out,  and  since  tlie  separation  was  promulgated  the 
Government  lias  taken  no  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  churches. 
Under  the  National  Monuments  act  described  in  our  previous 
Reports,  the  Government  has  classified  about  2000  old  churches 
with  historic  or  artistic  value  and  placed  them  under  Government 
lestrictions  as  to  voluntary  alteration,  mutilation  or  destruction, 
but  further  than  that  has  assumed  no  proj^rietorship  in  them.  The 
cpiestion  which  arises,  therefore,  is  whether  the  losses  caused  by 
the  war  are  to  be  made  the  bases  of  claims  by  the  churches  or  by 
the  Government  in  the  arrangement  of  indemnities.  We  judge, 
however,  that  this  is  a  mere  technicality,  and  that  indemnity  will 
be  demanded  and,  if  obtained,  will  be  applied  equitably  to  the 
rebuilding  or  restoration  of  the  ruined  edifices. 

In  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the  war,  groups  of  architects  and 
builders  have  already  been  formed  and  even  syndicates  organized 
to  prepare  a  program  for  the  restoration  of  churches  and  other 
buildings  in  the  war  zone.  Most  of  the  plans  proposed,  it  is  said, 
are  inspired  by  the  purest  modernism  in  which  the  practical  and 
the  technical  predominate  over  the  artistic  and  the  sentimental. 
This  tendency  is  what  the  churchgoer  and  the  art  lover  are  trying 
to  overcome.  The  latter  propose  that  where  the  question  of 
econo'my  enters  into  consideration,  cheap  provisional  chapels  be 
constructed  to  serve  until  the  time  when  the  churches  may  be 
restored  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 

Lafayette's  Birthplace  Preserved 

In  our  last  Annual  Eeport,  at  page  428,  we  mention  the  project 
of  a  gToup  of  Americans  of  Paris  and  New  York  to  purchase  the 
old  Chateau  de  Chavaniac  Lafayette,  situated  in  the  Haute-Loire 
near  St.  Georges  d'Aurac,  in  which  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was 
born,  and  to  preserve  it  as  a  museum.  On  January  1,  1917,  public 
announcement  was  made  that  the  plan  had  succeeded.  The  admir- 
able project  for  the  preservation  of  the  chateau  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  E'rench  Heroes  Eund, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  No.  200  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 
Mrs.  William  Astor  Chanler  is  the  President,  and  Mrs.  John 
Moffat  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Comnlittee  of  the  Erench 
Lleroes  Emid  Committee.     Messrs.  Coudert  Brothers  of  New 
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York  represented  the  American  committee  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  Lafayette  family  which  were  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  in  the  last  week  of  li)lG.    (See  plate  7(3.) 

The  public  announccuicnt  of  the  project  states  that: 

"  The  Chateau  de  Chavaniac  Lafayette  was  secured  through  the 
personal  efforts  of  rs.  ('hauler  and  Mr.  ]\loft'att.  The  purchase 
of  the  chateau  was  made  through  its  owner,  the  Marquis  Gaston  de 
Lafayette,  who  inherited  it  in  1890  from  Senator  Ednmnd  de 
Lafayette.  The  jjresent  Marquis  Gaston  de  Lafayette  is  a  grand- 
son of  the  General's  only  son  George  Washington  de  Lafayette. 
He  was  the  representative  of  Lafayette  and  a  guest  of  Congress  in 
this  country  at  the  Yorktown  celebration. 

"■  The  Marquis  Gilbert  Motier  de  Lafayette  was  born  at  the 
Chateau  de  Chavaniac  in  the  French  province  of  Auvergne  on 
September  G,  1757.  The  Chateau  de  Chavaniac  Lafayette  is  in  the 
French  jn-ovince  of  Auvergne,  some  400  miles  from  Paris  in 
southern  France.  It  is  the  crowning  architectural  feature  of  this 
little  settlement  of  some  500  souls  and  stands  sentinel-like  among 
the  sixtv  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  villaa,e.  The  little  church  at 
which  Lafayette  worshipped  is  only  a  step  from  the  chateau  gates. 

The  original  Chateau  de  Chavaniac  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1791,  but  very  soon  after  was 
rebuilt  from  the  original  plans. 

It  is  the  purpose*!  of  the  French  Heroes'  Fund  to  make  this 
chateau  in  France  a  complement  to  Mount  Vernon.  In  it  ar"e  to  be 
kept  records  of  Colonial  days,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  war. 
There  is  to  be  a  room  dedicated  to  the  British;  one  to  the  Legion; 
another  to  the  Aanerican  Ambulance,  and  still  another  to  aviation. 
It  also  is  to  be  made  a  home  for  orphans  and  for  soldiers  Avho  have 
been  disabled." 

XalioiiaJ  Porl-s.  and  Fish  and  (lame  Beserves 
On  January  2G,  1917,  cable  despatches  appeared  in  the  ISTew 
York  papers  announcing  that  the  French  and  Spanish  Govern- 
ments were  to  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  in  the 
Pyrenees  of  an  international  park  similar  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park  in  the  United  States.  The  project  was  stated  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  connnittcc  unde]'  the  presidency  of  Prince  Albert  of 
.Afonaco,  which  includes  Prince  Koland  P>onaparte,  Marquis 
de  Villuviciosa,  a  Spanish  Senator,  and  other  prominent  French- 
14 
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men  and  Spaniards.  The  purpose  of  tlie  conimittee  was  to  Lave 
the  park  also  a  vast  hunting  ground  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
acclimate  practically  all  wild  game  of  Europe.  Senator  Yillavi- 
ciosa  introduced  in  the  Cortes  the  legislation  necessary  for  Spanish 
participation,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
measures  to  be  submitted  to  the  French  Parliament. 

With  a  view  to  verifying  this  report  and  obtaining  further 
particulars,  we  wrote  a  letter  of  inquirj-  to  Prince  Poland 
Bonaparte  who  had  the  kindness  to  refer  it,  for  answer,  to  Count 
Clary,  who  is  President  of  the  Saint  Hu.bert  Club  de  France, 
President  of  the  Association  des  Territoires  Reserves  de  Chasse 
et  de  Peche,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Association  des  Pares 
]^ationaux.  Count  Clary  favors  us  with  a  reply  under  date  of 
Paris,  March  19,  1917.  He  says  that  the  meeting  which  was 
held  on  January  25,  1917,  at  the  Prince  of  Monaco's  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  appointed  assembly  which  had  the  duty  of  modifying 
the  first  projects  and  which  has  adopted  the  rnles  of  a  new  associa- 
tion for  creating  gTeat  reserve  territories  for  hunting  and  fishing, 
(xlssociation  des  Territoires  Reserves  de  Chasse  et  dc  Peche.) 
This  association,  he  says,  is  entirely  disposed  to  cooperate  with 
the  existing  Association  des  Pares  IsTationaux  (JSTational  Parks 
Association)  for  the  establishment  of  great  parks;  but  in  the 
countries  of  old  Europe  the  realization  of  great  national  reserves 
of  the  type  of  the  American  parks,  which  he  calls  "  admirable,"  is 
a  difiicult,  not  to  say  impossible  thing.  Ownership,  in  France 
especially,  is  infinitely  more  subdivided,  and  the  State  proprietors 
do  not  appear  very  much  disposed  to  relinquish  to  the  jSTation  any 
of  their  vast  forest  domains.  Furthermore,  to  create  a  national 
park,  a  law  is  necessary,  and  the  French  parliament  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  enter  upon  this  path.  Count  Clary  hopes  that  the 
creation  of  great  Reserve  Territories  for  Hunting  and  Fishing 
in  the  Pyrenees,  with  reserve-sanctuary,  will  teach  by  example 
and  will  serve  in  a  most  useful  and  efficacious  wrj  the  noble  cause 
of  ISTational  Parks. 

The  object  of  the  Association  des  Territoires  Reserves  de 
Chasse  et  de  Peche  appears  from  its  by-laws  to  be  to  study,  pro- 
mote and  realize,  in  France  and  in  the  French  colonies  and 
protectorates,   the  creation  of  gTeat  game   and   fish  reserves,. 
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restocked  and  protected.  The  Counsel  of  Aduiitiisitration  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons : 

Honorary  Presidents:  S.  A.  S.,  the  Prince  of  Monaco;  M.  Jean 
Dupny,  Senator,  former  Minister;  and  the  Marquis  de  Villavi- 
ciosa  de  Asturias,  Senator  of  Spain. 

President:  The  Cmmt  Clary. 

Vice  Presidents:  M.  Gaston  Menier,  Senator;  M.  Edmond  Per- 
rier,  Member  of  the  Institute ;  and  Baron  Duregne. 
Secretary  General:  M.  Glandaz. 
Assistant  Secretary  General:  M.  Chaplain. 
Treasurer:  M.  Lonis  Mayer. 

Members;  The  Duchess  d'  Uzes,  Prince  d'Arenberg,  Count 
d'Alincourt,  and  Messrs.  Autoni,  Borrel,  Cenac,  Contnrien, 
Dncrocq,  Guist'hau,  Meillon,  Mongeot,  I^ogues  and  Eaynaud. 

The  address  of  the  Saint  Hubert  Club  of  France,  from  which 
Count  Clary  writes,  is  iSTo.  21  rue  de  Clichy,  Paris. 

Both  Prince  Poland  Bonaparte  and  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco 
are  widely  known  for  their  scientific  researches. 

IN  SPAIN 

Appeal  to  Save  LaBahida  Monastery 

In  the  early  part  of  1917,  Mrs.  Bernhard  Wliishaw,  whose 
address  in  La  Puerta  del  Buey,  ISTiebla,  Province  of  Huelva,  Spain, 
and  who  is  an  authority  on  Spanish  archaeology  and  Spanish 
liistory  generally,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  friend  Miss  Katharine 
Lee  Bates,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  appealing  to  Americans  for  help  in 
preventing  the  famous  monastery  of  La  Eabida  from  falling  into 
ruin.  By  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Bates  we  produce  this  interesting- 
letter  herewith:  ^ 

•'  I  now  write  to  ask  your  help  in  calling  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  sad  state  of  things  at  La  Rabida,  for  I  cannot  but  think 
that  once  they  know  the  facts  they  will  not  allow  this  historic 
monastery  to  fall  to  ruin  for  Avant  of  money  to  restore  it,  after 
spending  large  sums  of  money  to  build  a  mere  copy  of  it  for  the 
Chicago  Exhibition. 

The  following  rej^ort  of  a  debate  in  the  Spanish  Senate  has 
just  appeared  in  La  Provincia  de  Huelva.  I  translate  it  verbatim, 
for  it  describes  better  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs. 
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"'Senor  Burgos  y  Mazo  dealt  with  the  deplorable  state  of  the  historic 
monastery  of  La  Rabida.  He  said  for  the  reputation  of  the  nation  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  down.  He  asked  that  the  Government  should  grant 
money  for  the  i-estoration  of  the  sacred  relic.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
Festival  of  tlie  Race  {equivalent  to  the  Flag  Day  of  America,)  showing  its 
importance  in  regard  to  Spanish  American  relations.  He  entreated  the  Gov- 
ernment to  support  the  festival  because  of  its  very  great  importance  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  which  link  Spain  with  America. 

"'8enor  Burell  (Minister  of  Public  Instruction)  replied  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  granting  money  for  the  conservation  of  the  monument  of 
La  Rabida  because  of  the  very  limited  amount  allowed  in  the  estimates  for 
these  purposes.  Nevertheless,  he  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  divert 
some  part  of  the  estimate  to  save  the  monasterj-  from  destruction,  for  he 
agreed  with  Senor  Burgos  y  Mazo  that  this  would  be  a  real  disgrace  to 
Spain.  He  also  cordially  agreed  with  the  effort  to  encourage  the  celebration 
of  the  Festival  of  the  Race,  regarding  the  movement  as  truly  educative  and 
patriotic  '. 

"Senor  Burgos  j  Maze  is  the  Senator  ^vho  represents  the 
province  of  Huelva;  he  lives  at  Moguer,  is  a  tireless  protagonist 
of  the  duty  and  the  honor  laid  npon  Spain  to  preserve  the  sacred 
edifices  of  La  Eabida  and  St.  George,  the  parish  chnrch  of  Palos, 
both  so  inseparably  associated  Avith  the  names  of  the  discoverers  of 
America. 

You  may  ask  how  it  is  that  Spain  has  no  money  to  spend  on 
these  things.  Is  she  so  po\'crty  stricken  that  she  must  alloAV  one 
of  the  most  famous  moinnncnts  in  the  world  to  go  to  ruin  for  want 
of  a  few  thousand  pesetas  to  rescue  it  ?  You  would  not  ask  if  you 
knew  the  appalling  condition  to  which  the  war  has  reduced  this 
country.  Of  course,  here,  as  elsewhere,  speculators  have  jn-ofited 
.and  ship  owners  have  been  pocketing  more  than  the  worth  of  their 
whole  fleets  in  freights,  raised  to  an  intolerable  height  on  the  pre- 
text of  the  submarine  danger.  But,  owing  to  her  geographical 
position,  Spain  has  not  benefitted  financially  as  other  neutral 
nations  have  done  by  the  disorganizatioii  of  the  world's  commerce. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  her  leading  industries,  as,  for  instance, 
the  export  of  fruit  from  the  southern  provinces,  on  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  wage  earners  dejiend,  ha-\'e  been  reduced  practically 
to  bankruptcy  by  the  submarine  blockade  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  now,  as  if  the  conditions  were  not  already  desperate  enongh, 
terrible  floods  have  occurred  in  A'alencia,  Deuia,  Alicante,  ami 
Mucia,  and  the  orange  crops  are  devastated,  besides  great  loss  of 
life  having  taken  place. 

"  We  English,  too,  should  take  ovir  ])art  iu  the  work  at  any  other 
time  than  this,  for  Canada  is  ])arr  of  the  Xew  World.  But,  alas, 
we  have  too  many  matters  of  life  and  death  on  our  hands  for  us  to 
aid  Spain  in  regard  to  La  Eabida  now ! 
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It  woulil  [)(_•  11  siliuiihirly  propitious  inoinont  for  Aiucriea  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  this  shrine  of  the  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races,  if  only  to  j>rove  that  the  movement  toward  a  development  of 
conmiereial  relations  between  the  Tnited  States  and  Spain  is  not 
solelv  egotistic  and  weahh-seekiug.  Of  course  the  enlargement  of 
such  relations  is  materinllv  beneficinl  to  Spain  as  well  as  to 
America,  from  every  2)oint  of  view,  but,  Avhen  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  is  nothing  ennobling  <>r  spiritual  about  it.  if  America 
increases  her  commerce  Avith  S])iun  it  is  because  it  suits  her  and  she 
expects  to  make  monev  ])\  it. 

Columbus  set  forth  from  J.a  Italnda  tO'  discover  America.  Let 
.Vmerica  now  come  to  the  rescue  of  I. a  Kabida,  not  as  an  act  of 
charitv  because  America  is  enriched  while  vSpain  is  impoverished 
l)_v  the  evil  chances  of  the  war.  but  Ix'cause,  above  and  beyond  all 
the  clouds  created  by  past  errors  and  \injust  prejudices,  gleams  and 
glows  the  one  great  fact  that  ('olund)us  sailed  from  La  liabida  to 
discover  the  Isew  World,  and  therefore  La  Rabida  is  forever  sacred 
to  the  Xew  AVorld  as  well  as  to  old  Spain. 

If  every  American  who  reads  tliesc  lines  will  send  a  checlc, 
large  or  small,  to  the  Kccck'iitisimo  Senor  Burgos  y  Maze,  Senator 
del  Reino,  at  Afoguer  in  the  Province  of  ILuelva,  Spain,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  monastery,  an  act  of  justice  will  1)(>-  done  to  the 
country  which  so  long  has  Ntiniggled  to  preserve  the  shrine  of  tAvo 
races  at  her  sole  cost,  and  the  monument  Avhicli  coiumemorates  the 
greatest  event  of  modern  history  Avill  Ix-  cared  for  as  it  ought. 

"  Xo  S])aniard.  1  imagine.  Avould  ever  dream  of  nud<ing  such  an 
appeal  to  the  Americans,  but  1  feel  justified  in  doing  it,  l)ecauseT, 
au  Englishwoniau.  AV(dl  knoAV  that  Americans  as  well  as  Spaniards 
regard  La  IJabida  as  the  ^Alecca  of  their  race. 

"As  my  friend  and  fellow-worker  I  a])peal  to  yen  to  uud<e  the 
facts  known  in  your  country."' 

Tile  .\merican  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  very 
cordially  eiulorses  this  a])])eal.  and  ti'usts  that  it  Avill  evoke  a 
generous  response  from  anyone  who  ma\'  read  these  pages. 

TX  TT.UA' 

ir((/''.s-  Dcsl ntclio))  B('(/iiii 

The  first  notable  bistorie  landmark  in  Italy  to  suffer  destruetioii 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  was  the 
("hureb  of  Santa  ^laria  Lormosa  in  Venice,  wliicli  was  demolished 
in  an  air  raid  by  tlie  euemy  ou  Thursday,  August  10,  IDIG.  This 
church,  oriiiiualh'  built  in  n42,  restored  in  l^.'O  and  remodeled 
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in  1699,  was  visited  by  almost  eveiy  traveler  to  Venice.  Througla 
the  foresight  of  the  Italian  authorities,  most  of  the  Palma  Vecchio 
and  other  art  treasures  which  decorated  the  interior  were  removed 
in  1915  and  safely  stored  inland,  hut  the  beautiful  mosaics  of  the 
dome,  designed  by  Vecchio,  were  destroyed  by  the  bombs  dropped 
from  airships  on  August  10,  1016. 

In  the  hope  of  prex  enting-  the  similar  destruction  of  the  Doge's 
Palace,  St.  Mark's  and  other  famous  buildings,  extraordinary 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  protect  them  with  bags  of  sand, 
etc.  Every  one  of  the  hundred  arches  of  the  Doge's  Palace  has 
been  been  walled  up,  and  bags  of  sand  placed  on  roofs  and  against 
walls  throughout  the  city.  It  is  said  that  25,000  sacks  were  us-ed 
for  the  protection  of  St.  Mark's  alone. 

The  ruin  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa  and  the 
prospect  of  other  destruction  greatly  distressed  Pope  Benedict, 
who,  in  September,  1916,  sent  a  protest  to  Austria-Hungary 
against  the  bombarduieiit  of  Venice  and  renewing  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  dauiage  which  lias  been  inflicted  upon  unfortified  and 
liannless  towns  and  villages  when  there  had  been  no  military 
object  in  view.  The  Pope's  protest  pointed  out  that  the  raids 
on  these  places  were  rendered  all  the  more  grave  when,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Venice,  Eavenna,  and  Ancona  attacks,  the  enemy 
injured  temples  of  religion  and  priceless  unreplaceable  art 
treasures.  He  declared  that  these  monuments  were  reverenced  by 
all  mankind,  and  did  not  belong  to  any  one  country,  but  to  all 
humanity.  Therefore,  the  losses  were  equally  serious  for  the 
attacker  and  the  attacked. 

Food  Crop  from  Paries 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1917,  the  Italian  government 
promulgated  the  polic}^,  similar  to  that  of  England  previously 
mentioned,  of  utilizing  public  grounds  f<>r  the  raising  of  food 
crops  as  a  war  uieasnre.  On  January  2  instructions  were  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  the  Prefects  of  the  departments 
to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  country  by  cultivating  public 
ground,  including  the  city  parks,  using  forestry  employes  for  the 
purpose. 
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IN  THE  NETHEKLAXDS 

We  have  had  meagre  advices  during  the  past  year  concerning 
the  work  of  the  nature  protection  societies  of  The  JTetherlands. 
In  Februar}',  1917,  we  received  calls  from  Mr.  P.  G.  Van.  Tien- 
hoven,  of  Amsterdam,  who  gives  iis  informal  reports  of  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  these  societies,  hut  on  account  of  the  war  and 
the  consequent  interruption  of  the  nuiils,  detailed  reports  are 
lacking. 

IK  GERMANY 

Conferences  on  the  Cure  of  Nature  Monuments 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  iStates  Department  of 
State,  we  have  received  from  Germany  a  report  of  the  conferences 
on  the  care  of  nature  monuments  held  in  Berlin  in  1915  and  191G. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  extensive  improvements  of  moor 
lands  were  imdertaken  in  Germany  to  increase  the  area  of  lands 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  agricultural  products.  As  these 
improvements  tended  towards  a  destruction  of  the  animal  and 
I^laut  life  and  the  picturesque  natural  beauties  of  the  moors,  all 
lovers  of  nature  became  much  concerned.  The  desire  for  the 
conservation  of  moor  districts  had  brought  about  the  reservation 
of  several  remarkable  moors  in  Prussia :  Eor  instance,  small 
moors  in  West  Prussia  and  Hanover  with  growths  of  betula  nana, 
the  Plage  moor  at  Chorin  in  Brandenburg  and  the  moor  of  Zehlu 
in  East  Prussia,  20()0  hektars  (5832  acres)  in  size.  In  Saxony, 
Wurtembcrg  and  Bavaria  several  moors  had  been  set  aside  as 
resei-vations,  so  that  those  interested  in  the  movement  had  reason 
to  hope  their  wishes  would  be  fulfilled,  but  the  war  improvements 
jeopardized  their  hopes.  The  State  Bureau  for  the  Care  of 
Natural  Monuments  in  Prussia  now  took  steps  to  protect  the 
interests  of  natural  history  and  landscape  conservation.  In  May, 
1915,thePrussianMinistry  of  Education  issued  an  order  requiring 
due  regard  to  be  paid  to  these  interests  and  a  similar  order  w^as 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agi-iculture  a  month  later.  The  State 
Bureau  caused  a  number  of  moors  to  be  examined  by  experts  and 
called  a  Conference  together  for  the  3rd  and  4th  December  1915 
in  its  otrices  in  Berlin.  This  conference,  the  seventh  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Bureau,  was  largely  attended  by  collaborators 
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from  the  provinces,  by  persons  of  kindred  interests,  from  the 
federated  states  and  from  Austria  and  by  many  prominent  natur- 
alists. A  complete  report  of  the  addresses  held  at  the  conference 
and  the  ensuing  discussion  has  been  recently  published  in  the 
form  of  a  special  "  Moorschutzheft "  (Pamphlet  upon  moor- 
protection)  in:  "  Beitrage  zur  Naturdenmalpflege "  (Contribu- 
tions to  the  Care  of  J^atural  Monuments),  edited  by  Professor 
Con  wen  tz,  1916.  The  chief  results  of  the  conference  were  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  conference  in  a  memorandiun  entitled : 
"  Ueber  die  Notwendigkeit  der  Schaffung  von  Moorschutzgc- 
bieten  "  (As  to  the  JSTecessity  for  the  Creation  of  Moor-reserva- 
tions). This  memorandum  is  included  in  the  above  mentioned 
"  Moorschutzheft." 

These  addresses  and  discussions  contain  much  instructi\"e 
material  as  to  the  geological,  botanical  and  zoological  coiKlitiou.< 
of  the  moors,  and  while  a  number  of  practical  questions  are  dis- 
cussed, the  aesthetic  value  of  the  moors  is  not  neglected.  With 
due  consideration  for  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  arable  lands 
the  conference  was  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  from  one  to  two 
larger  moors  should  be  reserved  from  cultivation  in  every 
Prussian  province. 

In  the  eighth  Conference  on  the  Care  of  ISTatural  Monuments 
held  December  1  and  2,  1916,  in  Berlin,  Professor  Conwentz,  the 
head  of  the  Bureau,  discussed  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  up 
till  now  to  create  moor  reservations.  It  was  obvious  that  fiscal 
moors  would  come  principally  under  consideration  for  the  purjjosc^ 
of  conservation ;  nevertheless  there  were  some  exceptions.  The 
town  of  Allenstein  in  East  Prussia,  which  province  had  particxi- 
larly  suffered  from  the  war,  has  reserved  a  small  moor,  and 
besides  this  the  reservation  of  further  moors  in  the  State  forests 
of  this  province  is  under  consideration.  In  the  district  of  Danzig, 
in  West  Prussia,  moor  areas  of  132  hektars  (326  acres),  have 
been  resen-ed  by  the  Ministry  of  AgTiculture  upon  a  move  by 
the  Royal  forest  administration.  In  some  other  provinces  1:he 
conservation  of  a  number  of  moors  is  assured. 

These  conferences  of  1915  and  1916  were  not,  however,  solely 
concerned  with  the  question  of  moors.  At  the  tirst  conference  in 
1915  three  addresses  were  made  upon  a  new  bird  refuge  erected 
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by  the  State  forest  adiniuistration  ou  the  const  of  the  Baltic  near 
Daazig.  .\.  forest  otHcial.  a  botanist  (upon  furlough  from  the 
front  for  this  imrposej  and  an  ornithologist  discussed  the  legal 
difficulty  coiinec'tcd  with  the  protection  of  the  flora  and  ornithology 
of  this  reservation.  At  the  conference  of  19 IG  the  Counsel  of  the 
State  Bureau  discussed  the  measures  taken  to  protect  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees  (castanca  sativa,  juglans  regia),  the  wood  of 
which  is  required  for  war  purposes,  and  a  representative  of  the 
•  Ministry  of  War  who  was  present  said  that  his  Department  had 
full  sympathy  for  this  nu>vement  and  would  further  it  in  all  ways 
possible.  .V  bird  lover  who  is  at  the  same  time  college  professor 
and  foraier  forest  official  discussed  bird  protection  and  natural 
history  instruction  in  schools  and  pointed  out  the  educational 
value  of  knowledge  of  birds  and  bird  protection.  A  young- 
botanist  Avho  had  been  connected  for  a  long  time  with  a  field 
laboratory  in  Curland,  Russia,  described  a  primeval  forest  tract 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Usmaite  in  the  northern 
poi-tion  of  C'urland  which  had  been  created  a  reservation  by  the 
Russian  Government  before  the  war,  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Riga  j^aturalist  Society.  Very  beautiful  lantern  slides  accom- 
panied this  address.  Three  further  addresses  were  made,  each 
profusely  illustrated  by  slides :  The  erratic  blocks  of  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  landscapes  from  the  neighborhood  of  Munich 
and  views  of  West  Prussia.  Each  meeting  of  the  conference 
ended  with  an  illustrated  lecture  upon  nature  protection  held  for 
wounded  soldiers. 

"I'he  attendance  at  these  two  war  meetings  of  1915  and  191() 
was  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  conferences  held  before  the  war, 
aud  it  is  said  that  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  war  has  in  no 
measure  diuiiuished  the  general  interest  in  these  ideal  matters  of 
nature  protection,  but  rather  increased  it. 

MdrsJi  (irtd  Jl oorland  l^eclamation 

The  utilization  of  all  a\'ailal)le  tracts  in  Genuanv  for  aoricul- 
rural  purposes,  whicli  was  in  active  progress  before  the  war,  has 
of  course  been  greatly  stimnlated  by  the  shortness  of  food  supplies 
from  which  that  land  has  suffered  so  seriously  during  the  war. 
Therefore,  those  interested  in  the  conservation  of  certain  areas 
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in  their  primitive  condition,  for  the  furtherance  of  scientific- 
interest,  have  found  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  permanent  value  of  such  consen'ation. 

At  the  Seventh  Conference  for  the  protection  of  natural  monu- 
ments in  Prussia,  December  3  and  4,  1915,  Herr  Wangerim  of 
Danzig  declared  that  there  was  not  novp^  a  single  intact  moor  of 
considerable  size  left  in  either  East  or  West  Prussia.  The  work  of 
reclamation  planned  for  1915,  prisoners  of  war  being  used  for 
the  purpose,  comprehended  5193  hectares  (12,727  acres)  in  West. 
Prussia;  1651  hectares  (4,078  acres)  in  East  Prussia.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  moor  of  the  Lebatal  with  about  6400  hectares 
(15,808  acres),  and  small  scattered  pieces  of  moorland  in  thnt 
part  of  Hinterpommern  bordering  on  West  Prussia,  covering  an 
extent  of  about  1000  hectares  (2,470  acres).  Another  source  of 
injury  to  the  moorland  is  the  increased  turf -cutting  carried  on 
of  late  years.  Indeed,  this  latter  danger  is  in  some  respects  the 
greater  one,  since  it  entails  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of 
former  plant  and  animal  life,  while  the  work  of  reclamation 
principally  affects  the  living  species.* 

In  one  of  the  papers  issued  by  the  Prussian  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  JSTatural  Monuments,  in  the  series  "  Lectures  and 
Essays,"f  ITerr  Eessendorft"  seeks  to  draw  especial  attention  to 
the  "  Drausensee,"  a  tract  of  marsh  and  moor  on  the  borders  of 
East  and  West  Prussia.  A  thousand  years  ago,  and  even  several 
centuries  later,  a  considerable  navigable  lake  existed  here,  and 
when  about  900  A.  D.,  Alfred  the  Great  sent  out  his  navigator 
Wulfstan  to  gain  information  as  to  the  maritime  conditions  of  the 
Baltic,  the  latter  sailed  through  the  ''  Using"  (now  the  Elbing) 
into  a  lake  which  must  have  been  the  Drausen.  Three  centuries 
later,  in  the  heroic  age  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  lake  was  tht^ 
scene  of  many  naval  exploits,  in  which  the  two  warships  of  the 
Order,  the  Eriedland  and  the  Pilgrim,  performed  leading  roles. 
ISTow  it  is  Avith  dilRculty  that  there  can  be  kept  open,  through  the 

*Beitrage  zur  Naturdenkmalpflege,  ed.  by  Dr.  H.  Conwentz,  Vol.  V.  Heft  2. 
Berlin,  1916,  "  Moorseliutzlieft  "  p.  216. 

t  F.  Fessendorff,  "  Der  Draiisen  bei  Elbing,  eine  Statte  urspruiiglicher 
Natur  ",  Naturdenkmiiler,  Vortrage  und  Aufsiitze,  Vol.  2.  2,  Heft  12,  Berlin, 
1916. 
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nuu'sli  and  liie  shallow  water,  a  narrow  clumnel,  leading  from 
Elbing-  to  the  so-called  Oberlander  Kanal. 

The  importance  of  this  tract  for  the  study  of  the  later  geologic 
changes,  and  for  its  richness  in  the  characteristic  flora  and  in  bird 
Si>ecies,  both  aquatic  and  other,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  splendid  opportunities  here  offered,  for  a  study  of  the  gradual 
formation  of  land  through  the  growth  and  decay  of  plant  life  are 
most  fascinating  and  instructive  for  the  student,  as  he  is  able  to 
follow  the  processes  through  all  their  many  stages.  At  the  Easter 
season  the  winter  cold  and  ice  have  cleared  the  surface  of  the 
Avater,  but  in  a  very  few  weeks  it  is  quite  hidden  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  plants  that  have  shot  up  with  fabulous  luxuriance 
out  of  the  mouldy  depth  of  the  Drausen.  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  fruitfulness  of  ISTature. 

In  urging  the  protection  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Prussian 
moorlands  from  transformation  to  agricultural  land,  Dr.  Comventz 
declares  that  the  moorland  might  be  considered  to  constitute  a 
kind  of  album  of  the  historical  development  of  the  plant  and 
animal  world,  especially  posterior  to  the  Glacial  Epoch;  moreover, 
the  moors  hide  many  prehistoric  remains,  wdiich  would  be  lost 
to  science  in  a  hasty  reclamation  of  these  tracts.  A  few  moors 
have  been  accorded  protection,  notably  the  highland  moor  in  the 
district  of  Ivouig.sberg,  the  Zehlau,  where  elks  still  exist  in  the 
wild  state.  The  geological  significance  of  the  moors  is  based  upon 
the  facr  that  through  their  fossil  and  subfossil  flora  they  furnish 
exceedingly  iiuportant  data  for  the  study  of  earlier  climatic  con- 
ditions, especially  those  of  the  Interglacial  Period,  and  of  the 
end  of  the  latest  Glacial  Period. 

Dr.  Cowoutz  ciills  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  once  the 
preliminai'y  work  of  reclaniiition  has  been  started,  it  is  too  late 
to  save  a  pi(!ce  of  uu)orland.  Hence  he  urges  that  all  plans  f(jr 
such  work  should  be  coiiununicated  to  the  lleadquart(>rs  for 
ISTature  Preservation,  and  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
officers,  and  that  either  by  administration  or  statutory  measures 
a  sufficient  uundjcr  of  moors  .should  be  preserved  in  each  of  the 
provinces.  To  make  his  appeal  more  significant  just  at  this  time 
Dr.  Conwentz  insists  that  on  the  aifcction  and  respect  for  the 
local  beauties  of  the  laud  rests  that  genuine  love  of  country  that 
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will  stand  all  the  strains  of  storm  and  strife  and  that  this  cherish- 
ing of  the  beauties  of  the  native  locality  is  of  especial  value  in  the 
present  trying  time. 

Of  the  numerous  tracts  of  moorland  that  have  been  reclaimed  * " 
for  agriculture,  few  better  deserve  mention  than  that  situated 
south  of  the  river  Lippe  between  Dorsten  and  Gahlen,  west  of  the 
village  of  Besten,  and  known  as  the  Bester  Torfveen,  probably 
the  most  interesting  moor  of  the  Rhenish  Province.  This  was 
one  of  the  very  few  places  where  the  orchid  Traunsteini  could  be 
found,  and  plants  reaching  to  the  height  of  a  meter  were  not  rare. 
In  1911  its  reclamation  was  begun,  and  in  1915  the  Avork,  carried 
on  by  prisoners  of  war,  was  ncaring  completion.  ITerr  Iloppner. 
of  Cregeld,  holds  that  the  moor,  a  really  irreplaceable  natural 
monument,  should  lia^'e  been  protected,  and  this  would  doubtless 
have  been  done  had  not  the  de\  elo]mient  of  local  industry  raised 
the  land  values.  After  the  discovery  of  cnal  at  near-by  Dorsten, 
the  price  of  land  in  Besten  rose  so  greatly  that  a  purchase  of 
the  Bester  Torfvcen  out  of  the  available  funds  for  natural  monu- 
ments became  impossible,  and,  naturally  cnoiigh,  those  who  still 
retain  possession  of  any  of  the  land  wish  to  enhance  its  worth 
by  titting  it  for  agricultural  uses. 

.1  llemarhxble  Ilollij  Tree 

An  illustraiion  of  what  petty  legal  obstacles  have  sometimes 
to  be  overcome  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  rights  for  the 
protection  of  natural  monuments,  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  remark- 
able holly  tree  in  Mittel-Enkelen  near  Kurten,  which  has  been 
named  the  ^'  Dr.  Foerster  Holly."  For  its  preservation  13  square 
kilometers  of  ground  had  to  l)e  acquired,  and  deeded  to  the  district 
of  Wipperfiirth.  However,  as  the  land  was  owned  jointly  by 
a  father  and  his  seven  children,  the  latter  being  scattered  through 
different  parts  of  the  world,  alniost  a  year  went  by  before  the 
consent  of  all  the  owners  could  be  secured.  By  exact  measure- 
ment the  girth  of  this  tree  at  the  height  of  four  feet  three  inches 
from  the  ground  was  four  feet  nine  inches,  there  having  been  no 
change  in  its  dimensions  for  tlie  past  five  years.  The  height 
aj-jpears  to  be  about  thirty-five  feet.  A  fine  allee  of  thirty-five 
splendid  holly  trees  is  on  the  estate  of  Count  Westerholt  not  far 
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from  Westerliolt  in  tlie  district  of  Becklingliauscn.  Of  the  age 
of  these  trees  it  is  said  that  aeeordiuj'-  to  tradition  thev  must  have 
existed  at  least  350  years  ago.  They  range  in  circumference  from 
three  feet  to  four  feet  five  inches,  and  in  height  from  twenty-three 
feet  to  twenty-nine  feet  six  inches.  They  are  believed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  hedge  of  hollys  which  were  left  standing  when. the 
land  was  deforested.  In  ancient  times  the  holly  leaves  were 
believed  to  afford  protection  against  thunderstorms,  and  for  this 
reason  branches  of  the  bush  were  nailed  to  the  doors  of  houses  and 
stables.  The  old  German  names  Asenholz and  "  Donner- 
schuss/'  testify  to  this  mythical  belief.  According  to  an  old 
religious  legend  the  holly  is  a  descendant  of  the  species  of  tree 
that  furnished  the  palms  strewn  before  Christ  on  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  cried  out  Tlosannah !  " 
When,  however,  they  later  clamored  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him !  " 
the  leaves  of  this  palm  put  on  thorns  which  still  appear  as  a 
perpetual  memento. 

lis  XORWAY 

Sew  Lair  for  Kature  Preservation 

In  the  Annual  Keport  for  191G,  just  issued  by  the  jSTorwegian 
Society  for  ISTature  Preservation,  especial  notice  is  taken  of  the 
proposed  new  law  in  regard  thereto  which  has  passed  the  lower 
house,  the  Folketing,  and  has  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
Landsting.  The  Council  of  the  Society,  while  admitting  that  the 
bill  is  open  to  objection  as  to  some  of  its  details,  hold  that  the 
friends  of  nature  preservation  ought  to  support  it,  as  the  law  will 
not  only  prove  practically  useful  and  beneficial,  but  will  also 
arouse  general  interest  in  a  subject  that  is  only  too  apt  to  be 
neglected.  The  I^orwcgian  Society,  w^hich  has  worked  so  excel- 
lently for  the  cause,  held  its  general  meeting  on  I'cbrn.ary  28, 
1917,  and  the  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  warmly  wclcnnicd, 
even  under  the  present  trying  conditions.''^ 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Xorway  to  establish  a  great  national 
])ark  on  the  Xorweginn-Swedish  frontier,  at  the  Sylene  district. 
A  very  consideraljh^  tract  of  land  has  already  been  conserved  on 

'•'From  tlio  ])aiiisli  lunvspaper,  "  Politilieii '',  Feb.  IS.  1917,  .sent  by  Ge- 
schwonior  CI.  Hourilcseii,  of  IMiiulen,  Norway. 
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the  ISTorwegiau  side  of  tlie  boundary,  and  if  tlie  plans  at  present 
being  worked  out  should  be  realized,  there  will  be  preserved,  un- 
touched, for  fixture  generations,  a  large  area,  one  notably  smaller, 
it  is  true,  than  our  great  Yellowstone  Park,  but  rivalling  this  in 
interest.  Half  of  the  Sylene  district  has  been  constituted  a  botanic 
garden;  this  is  an  area  of  50  square  kilometers.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  rest  of  the  district  on  the  l^orwegian 
side  will  soon  become  a  part  of  the  reservation,  and  that  the 
Swedish  government  will  take  similar  action  regarding  the  con- 
tiguous Swedish  territory,  so  that  a  Scandinavian  natural  park 
will  residt  from  the  united  efforts  of  the  nature  lovers  of  isTorway 
and  Sweden.  ^'^ 

IN  EUSSIA 
Perpetuation  of  the  Aurochs 

In  1899,  the  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  while  visiting  Russia,  became  interested  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  ]iearly  extinct  European  Aurocks.  It  had 
been  noted  for  a  period  of  years  that  they  were  gradually  dying- 
out.  The  President  suggested  to  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  of  iSfew 
York  City  an  exchange  of  some  of  his  large  herd  of  bulfalo,  in 
the  belief  that  new  blood  would  strengthen  the  Russian  animals 
and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  the  increase  of  the  number.  Unfor- 
tunately, hoAvever,  Mr.  Corbin's  sudden  death  owing  to  a  runaway 
accident  prevented  this.  The  Russian  Government  later  ascer- 
tained that  by  removing  the  old  bulls,  who  were  unusually 
aggTCSsive  and  kept  the  younger  bulls  from  the  herd,  and  per- 
mitting the  younger  bulls  alone  with  the  herd,  the  Aurocks 
flourished  as  never  before. 

Small  herds  of  Aurocks  still  exist  in  the  great  primeval  forest 
of  Bjelowicz,  in  Russian  Poland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
these  animals  numbered  about  700,  but  at  the  present  time  only 
some  ISO  remain  alive.  After  the  defeats  suffered  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1915,  groat  numbers  of  soldiers  sought  refuge  in  this 
forest,  and  although  mauy  of  them  have  been  captured  by  the 
Germans,  quite  a  number  are  said  to  be  still  at  large,  having 

*  "  Tidens  Tegn,"  Kvistiania,  March  12,  1917.  Communicated  by  Gesch- 
woiene  G.  Henriksen,  Minden  near  Bergen,  Norway. 
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been  able  to  feed  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  some  of  the  various 
came  animals  of  which  tliere  are  so  manv  in  this  woodland, 
formerly  a  great  game  preserve  of  the  Eussian  Government. 
Naturally  the  Aurocks,  heretofore  protected  by  Riissian  regula- 
tions, have  suffered  from  these  depredations,  poachers  having  no 
respect  for  game  laws.  The  German  invaders,  however,  showed 
a  marked  consideration  for  the  animals,  and  as  soon  as  the  forest 
land  came  into  their  possession,  a  game  ordinance  was  promul- 
gated, beginning  with  the  following  words  :  '*  We  desire,  although 
the  measure  concerns  enemy  country,  to  preserve  as  far  as 
possible  the  herds  of  Aurocks,  so  as  to  pass  over  to  future  genera- 
tions a  unique  creation  of  nature." 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  an  interesting  difference 
between  the  Eussian  and  the  German  theories  of  the  best  methods 
of  pei"petuating  certain  wild  species.  In  order  to  protect  the 
,  Aurocks,  the  Eussians  have  made  great  efforts  to  extirpate  other 
wild  animals  which  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Aurocks,  hxit 
the  Germans  hold  that  to  produce  a  high  type  of  animal,  the  full 
stress  of  the  struggle  for  life  is  requisite,  and  they  have  rather 
encouraged  the  multiplication  of  predatory  animals. 

m  JAPAi^ 

Continued  Activity  of  Japanese  Society 

The  continued  activity  of  the  Japan  Society  for  Preserving 
Landscapes  and  Historic  and  Natural  Monuments  has  been  mani- 
fested during  the  past  year  by  the  receipt  of  the  Bulletin  of  that 
organization.  These  Bulletins,  which  were  published  every  other 
month  in  1910,  have  appeared  monthly  thus  far  in  1917.  The 
greater  fi'equency  and  increased  number  of  pages  of  these  publi- 
cations appears  to  indicate  the  growing  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  in  Japan.  These  Bulletins  are  printed  in  Japanese  char- 
acters, but  the  tables  of  contents  are  printed  in  English.  From 
them  we  learn  the  subjects  which  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  field  of  scenic  and  historic  conservation. 
Some  of  the  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Injurious  fungi  for  timbers  and  the  special  formation  at  the 
foot  of  wooden  pillars  of  old  buildings  in  J apan ; 
The  preservation  of  natural  monuments; 
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Places  visited  bj  His  Majesty  the  late  Emperor; 

Places  that  have  historical  connection  with  Eakuoko ; 

The  monument  on  the  place  occupied,  and  the  pine  tree  planted 
by  His  Majesty,  the  late  Emperor  Meiji,  Kamisato-Mura,  Kami- 
Minochi-Gun,  Nagano  Prefecture ; 

i^antai-Mon  (the  southern  great  gate)  of  Horiuji  temple; 

The  plan  of  arraugement  of  wooden  pillars  Avith  holes  in 
Nantai-Mon  of  Horiuji  temple; 

The  foundation-stone  with  a  hole  under  the  dining  hall  of 
Horiuji  temple; 

The  preservation  of  loyal  sentiment  towards  native-land; 

The  recent  condition  of  the  cherry  trees  Avhicli  were  sent  and 
presented  to  America  from  the  City  of  Tokio ; 

The  big'  cherry  tree  (Kaba-Zakura)  at  Ishido ; 

The  scenery  of  lakes  aiid  swamps  with  special  reference  to 
their  preservation ; . 

The  protection  of  plants,  especially  natural  monuments,  from 
smoke  injuries; 

The  preservation  of  loyal  sentiments  toward  native  localitie-^ 
and  local  improvements  ;  and 

The  desirability  of  creating  national  reservations  of  nature. 

Several  of  the  leading  articles  above  mentioned  are  written  by 
the  Marquis  Yoromichi  Tokugawa,  President  of  the  Society.  The 
street  address  of  the  Society  is  "Azabu  Ligura,  (3  Chone,  Tokio, 
Japan." 

IK  PALESTINE 

Historic  Laiidinarl-  Jininune  from  2lilitary  Injury 

As  we  are  about  to  close  this  Report,  it  is  announced  from 
London  that  the  British  Government  has  given  strict  orders  to 
Gen.  Sir.  Archibald  Murray,  in  command  of  the  armies  now 
fighting  in  Palestine,  on  no  account  to  injure  any  of  the  historic 
places,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  shrines.  In  the 
case  of  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  captured  at  any  time  if  the 
Allies'  plans  succeed.  Sir  Archibald  has  been  enjoined  to  take 
particular  care  against  injury  of  any  kinds.  The  Christian 
shrines  in  the  Holy  Land  are  in  charge  of  Eranciscan  friars. 
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COATCLUSIOJi  OF  REPORT 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  given  a  detailed  accounting  of 
the  particular  responsibilities  of  this  Society  as  custodian  of 
properties  of  the  State  of  JSTew  York  and  more  general  references 
to  the  movement  for  scenic  and  historic  preservation  throughout 
the  country  and  abroad. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  work  is  of  high  patriotic  value,  for 
the  love  of  country  instinctively  seeks  to  attach  itself  to  something 
visible  and  tangible.  The  preservation  of  historic  landmarks 
cultivates  pride  in  the  Nation's  traditions,  and  the  preservation 
of  beautiful  scenery  strengthens  the  attachment  of  the  people  to. 
the  land  in  which  they  live.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  physical 
benefits  derived  from  parks  and  out-door  life  and  the  intellectual 
stimulus  which  comes  from  the  object  lessons  in  history  given 
by  time  honored  landmarks,  there  is  a  decidedly  patriotic  value 
to  this  kind  of  work  in  which  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders. 

For  the  encouragement  and  support  given  to  the  Society  by  the- 
Legislature,  the  Board  of  Trustees  wish  to  make  their  very- 
appreciative  acknowledgements. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geokge  Fbedeeick  Ktjnz, 

President. 

Edwakd  TlAGA^rAx  IIall, 

Secretary. 
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SAINT  PAUL'S  CHAPEL  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  itonograpk  by  the  late  Charles  F.  Wingate,  Member  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  copyrighted  by  him  in  1901, 
with  a  few  additions  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  1917. 
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Saint  Paul's  Chapel  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  parish 
of  yew  York  City  stands  on  the  Avest  side  of  Broadway  between 
Fnlton  and  Vcsey  streets.  It  faces  the  west,  the  main  entrance 
and  spire  being  at  the  west  end  and  tlie  columned  porch  in  the  rear 
nearest  Broadway.  It  was  thus  oriented  in  order  that  the  plan 
of  the  church  might  follow  the  traditional  arrangement  which 
til  lows  the  jn'iest,  when  facing  the  altar,  to  look  eastward. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  May  14,  1764,  in  a  growing  wheat 
field  at  the  corner  of  what  was  then  called  The  Broadway  and 
Partition  street,  the  latter  now  being  named  Fulton  street, 
opposite  the  old  Boston  Koad.  The  existence  of  wheat-fields  at 
Broadway  and  Fulton  street  in  1704  indicates  that  the  frontier 
of  the  little  old  city  was  just  reaching  this  locality,  and  so  it 
Avari ;  for  the  Xcw  York  Gazette  says  that  there  Avere  men  in 
town  Avho  "  scrupled  not  to  comment  Avith  just  scA'erity  on  the 
folly  of  that  A-isionary  set  of  men,  the  A-estry  of  Trinity  Church, 
Avho  had  put  so  large  and  ornate  a  building  in  a  place  so  remote 
and  sequestered,  so  difficult  of  access,  and  to  which  the  population 
could  ncA-er  extend."' 

The  first  service  Avas  held  in  the  chapel  on  October  30,  176G, 
and  the  150th  anniversary  aa^is  celebrated  Avith  impressive  cere- 
monies on  October  30,  191(>.     (See  page  194,  ante.) 

location  of  St.  Paul's  was  exceptionally  fine.  The  grounds 
slojood  down  to  the  Hudson,  and  the  Avestern  porch  commanded  a 
sweeping  A'ieAV  of  the  harbor  and  Palisades.  Hanover  Square  Av^as 
then  the  fashionable  centre,  and  Eobert  Morris  tells  of  AA^alking 
"  into  the  country"  from  Queen  (Pearl)  street  to  see  St.  Paul's. 
GroA'es  and  orchards  surrounded  the  site,  AA'hich  Avas  not  fenced 
in  for  some  time.  Cattle  Avandered  about  the  graveyard,  and 
one  Avarm  Sunday,  a  stray  horse  entered  the  o])en  door  of  the 
chapel  and  proceeded  half  Avay  up  the  centre  aisle. 

Later  many  tall  stately  elms  and  chestnuts  grcAv  up  around 
the  church  and  cast  a  grateful  shade.    When  it  became  necessary 
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to  sacrifice  one  of  tliese  monarclis  of  tlie  forest  because  of  age 
and  decay,  George  P.  Morris  was  stirred  to  write  iu  1830  his- 
famous  verse  beginning: 

"  Woodman,  spare  that  tree."* 

At  the  foot  of  Vesev  street  the  Dutch  forces  landed  in  1673  to 
recover  ISTew  Amsterdam  from  the  English.  Washington  also 
passed  this  way  on  his  first  visit  to  ISTew  York  in  1775,  to  take 
command  at  Cambridge.  A  broad  beach  ran  along  the  water 
front,  and  near  the  foot  of  Barclay  street,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
famous  theologian,  while  temporarily  preaching  in  Wall  street, 
used  to  take  his  daily  exercise  pacing  to  and  fro  along  the  pebbly 
shore  and  declaiming,  like  Demosthenese,  to  exercise  his  voice. 

St.  Paul's  was  the  third  "  English  "  church  on  ,  Manhattan 
Island,  Trinity  having  been  founded  iu  1G96,  and  St.  Georg-e's 
in  1752.  The  building  was  planned  by  McBean,  a  pupil  of  Gibbs, 
the  London  architect,  who  built  St.  Martins-in-the-Eields.  It  is 
the  oldest  church  edifice  in  Xew  York  and  the  only  colonial 
house  of  worship  standing  on  its  original  site  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
onlv  original  colonial  church  edifice  extant  in  the  citv.  Trinitv 
Church  and  St.  Marks-in-the-Bowery,  for  instance,  stand  on  sites 
longer  occupied  for  church  purposes,  but  the  present  edifices  on 
those  sites  are  not  the  original  ones.  Excepting  a  short  interrup- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  .Revolution,  services  have  been  held  iu 
St.  Paul's  continuously  for  a  century  and  a  half;  eloquent  divines 
and  laymen  have  spoken  from  its  pulpit ;  Lafayette  was  welcomed 
there  in  1824.  Washiugton,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Grover 
Cleveland  have  attended  its  services.  Four  American  Bishops 
were  consecrated  at  one  time,  and  many  imposing  funerals  have 
been  held  within  its  walls.  Eminent  men  and  women,  of  every 
profession  and  clime,  repose  within  its  vaults  and  gTounds,  states- 
men, soldiers,  sailors,  clergymen,  savants,  advocates,  physicians, 
tragedians,  sculptors,  artisans  and  inventors;  some  of  noble  birth, 
with  many  of  humble  extraction,  resting  quietly.  "  after  life's 
fitful  fever,"  in  an  eternal  sleep.  The  inscriptions  on  their  tombs 
vividly  recall  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  past. 

*  There  is  another  version  of  this  story,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  an  old 
elm  on  the  property  of  the  Strilcer  Bay  mansion,  at  West  96th  Street,  east 
of  Riverside  Drive,  that  inspired  ]\lorris'  verse.  In  1862,  Morris  testified  that 
the  tree  was  still  standing. —  E.  II.  H_ 
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At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  before  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Britisli  on  September  15,  1776,  services  were  temporarily 
suspended  because  the  people  objected  so  strenuously  to  the  read- 
ing of  prayers  for  the  King  by  Dr.  Auchmuty.  The  Eev.  Mr. 
Shewkirk's  diary,  under  date  of  Sunday,  July  14,  177G,  says: 
It  was  a  wettish  day  and  it  looked  as  if  all  was  dead  in  the 
town.  The  English  churches  were  shut  up  and  there  was  services 
in  none  or  few  of  the  others."  The  chapel  fortunately  escaped 
destruction  by  the  great  tire  of  September  21,  1776,  which 
destroyed  Trinity  Church;  and  89  years  later,  in  1865,  it  was. 
equally  fortunate  when  Barnum's  Museum  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Broadway  Avas  burned.  On  the  latter  occasion,  a  wet  cloth  was. 
placed  over  the  statue  of  St.  Paul  on  the  west  end  of  the  churcK 
to  save  it  from  injury. 

When,  in  1790,  the  Fort  at  the  Battery  was  demolished  to- 
build  a  mansion  for  President  Washington,*  the  body  of  Richard,. 
Earl  of  Bellomout,  who  died  in  1701,  was  found  in  a  lead  coffin 
in  a  vault  under  the  first  Dutch  church,  and  was  transferred  to- 
St.  Paul's,  but  its  present  location  is  not  known.  The  silver 
coffin-plate,  it  is  said,  was  converted  into  spoons.  Bellomont  was 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  ^STew  York  just  after  the  Leisler 
troubles  and  a  business  partner  of  the  famous  Captain  Kidd.  In 
1794,  the  authorities  ordered  the  building  of  the  steeple  and  a  few 
years  later  a  clock  and  bell  were  ordered  from  England.  On  the 
bell  i.s  tlie  in.-^eriptiou  "  Thomas  Mears  of  London,  Eecit  1797.'' 
On  the  works  of  the  clock  was  the  inscription  "  Clerkenwell, 
London,  1798."  The  old  clock  works  were  removed  on  Monday, 
April  23,  1917,  and  replaced  by  new  works.  In  1800  it  was 
decided  to  import  an  organ,  and  a  little  later  chandeliers  were 
purchased  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  church. 

When  completed  St.  Paul's  was  considered  unsurpassed  in 
this  country  for  beauty  of  design,  harmony  of  proportion,  and 
tastcfid  embellislmieut.  The  galleries  are  supported  by  fluted 
wooden  columns  with  square  pedestals.  The  oak  pews  are  low, 
broad  and  comfortable.  The  pervading  dignity  and  simplicity 
impress  every  \-isitor. 


*  See  om-  Report  for  1916,  p.  8.33,  etc. 
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The  pulpit  has  a  handsome  winding  stair.  The  sounding  board 
is  capped  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  three  feathers,  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  only  remaining  symbol  of  Eoyal 
rule  in  ISTew  York,  but  recent  investigation  has  proved  this  to  be 
incorrect. 

The  brass  candelabra,  presumably  of  French  origin,  show 
numerous  figures  of  St.  Hubert's  hound. 

At  the  back  of  the  chancel  the  curious  allegorical  design,  illus- 
trative of  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogxie  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
was  erected  to  hide  the  back  of  General  Montgomery's  monument, 
mentioned  hereafter. 

Some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  entrances  at  the 
north  and  south  were  closed  to  provide  for  state  pews  for  the 
Royal  Governors  and  later  for  President  Washington.  When 
Washington  was  inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1?89,  he  asked  Congress  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Paul's  to 
worship,  give  thanks  and  ask  divine  guidance.  From  1789  to 
1791  Washington  attended  service  here.  His  diary  regularly 
records  his  attendance  at  the  morning  ser\dce,  though  he  occasion- 
ally Avent  to  St.  George's,  which  was  nearer  his  Cherry  street 
house.  On  Monday,  July  5,  1790,  he  wrote :  "  About  one  o'clock 
a  sensible  oration  was  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  by  Mr.  j 
Brockholst  Livingston  on  the  occasion  of  the  day."  (The  speaker 
was  a  son  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  afterwards  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Coiirt.)  Old  pew  owners,  as  children,  witnessed 
with  wonder  and  admiration  the  entrance  of  General  and  "  Lady  " 
Washington  into  the  Chapel,  and  IS^icholas  G.  Rutgers  tells  how 
he,  with  other  boys,  used  to  climb  into  the  gallery  every  Sunday 
to  gaze  upon  the  stately  pair  seated  in  their  pew.  Though  most  of 
his  early  life  was  spent  among  backwoodsmen,  Washington  had 
a  great  love  of  ceremony  and  display,  and  his  canary-colored 
coach,  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  with  liveried  footmen,  created 
no  little  stir  in  the  city  at  a  time  when  most  pei'sons  went  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  Even  as  late  as  1800,  only  five  residents  of 
i^ew  York  could  afford  to  keep'  a  coach,  including  Robert  Murray 
the  wealthy  Quaker,  father  of  Lindley  Murray  the  grammarian, 
who  modestly  referred  to  his  leathern  conveniency "  as  an 
:apology  for  such  wordly  display. 
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Over  the  Washing-ton  pew  is  the  Seal  of  the  United  States,  aiul 
opi)osite  is  the  eoat-of-arnis  of  Xew  York  State.  The  broii/.c 
tablet,  to  the  right,  was  erected  December  14,  1899,  by  the  General 
Society  of  Cincinnati  and  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  to  com- 
nicniorate  the  Centennial  Anniversa,ry  of  Washington's  death.  It 
bears  the  insignia  of  the  two  societies  and  a  tine  medallion  of 
Washington.  The  bronze  tablet  to  the  left  was  erected  by  the- 
i  Aisle  Connnittee,  young  men,  belonging  to  old  j^ew  York  families. 
December  7,  1890,  as  a  memento  of  the  One  Hundreth  Anni- 
versary of  Washington's  Inauguration  in  1789.  It  bears  the- 
coats-of-arms  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Washington  family,, 
surmounted  by  a  spread  eagle  and  draped  on  either  side  by  flags 
and  branches  of  olive  and  oak. 

The  chancel  contains  six  monumental  tablets,  several  iia\ing- 
armorial  devices,  erected  in  memory  of 

Rev.  Samuel  Auclimuty,  D.D.,  first  Rector, 

Mrs.  Charles  Inglis,  wife  of  the  second  Rector,  afterwards- 
Bishop  of  jSTova  Scotia,  and  to  commemorate  his  oldest  son  "  as  a. 
testimony  of  the  tenderest  Affection  to  a  dear  and  worthy  Wife- 
and  Esteem  for  a  devout  Christian,  and  of  the  fondest  Regard  for 
an  Amiable  Son  wdio  although  in  Age  a  Child,  was  yet  in  under- 
standing- a  Man,  in  Piety  a  Saint,  and  in  Disposition  an  Angel." 
(Erected  1788.) 

Thomas  Barclay,  British  Consul-General  and  Vestryman. 

Sir  John  Temple,  Bart. —  First  Consul-General  to  the  United! 
States  after  Independence  was  declared. 

Rip  Van  Dam,  chief  of  the  Provincial  Council  and  temporary 
■  Governor  in  1731,  after  the  death  of  Governor  Montgomery. 

Elizabeth  Franhliu,  wife  of  Governor  William  Franklin  (son  of- 
Dr.  Franklin)  of  New  -Terse}',  who  was  "  decently  interred  in  May,. 
1777,  the  next  evening  after  her  death,"  and  who  is  described  as 
"  a  loving  Wife,  and  Indulaent  !Misti'ess,  a  steadA'  Friend  and 
aaflable  to  All." 

Captain  Chapman,  whose  personality  is  unknown.  He  has  a- 
Latin  tablet. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  memorial  to 

Rev.  James  Mxdchahey,  S.T.D.,  for  twenty  years  in  pastoral 
charge  of  St.  Paul's  and  afterwards  Vicar  Emeritus,  D.D.,  1873— 
1879  —  erected  by  the  congregation  and  by  friends  among  the- 
clergy,  October  30th,  1901. —  They  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 
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On  the  west  wall  are  memorials  to 
George  Warner,  January  4th,  1825. 

Christina  Chapman,  wife  of  Geo.  "\V.  Chapman,  Medictis,  ISIG. 
Effingham  Warren,  September  30th,  1796. 

David  McKean,  son  of  Eobt.  McKean,  who  died  of  yellow  fever 
1795,  "  in  the  midst  of  his  nsefulness,"  aet.  33. 

Thomas  Barrow  (1825),  and  Sarah  Barrow  (1786)  — -erected 
by  their  son.  "  Piety,  Justice  and  Benevolence  adorned  their 
lives."  Mr.  Barrow,  who  lived  to  be  89,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
recorded. 

John  Wells,  1770-1823,  erected  by  members  of  the  bar,  as  a 
testimony  to  one  "  who  elevated  and  adorned  their  profession  by 
his  integTity,  eloquence  and  learning."  ^ 

On  the  south  side  is  a  memorial  to 

Geo.  William  Wright,  Vestryman  (1813-73).  This  tablet  was 
transferred  from  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  in  1898.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Eev.  J.  F.  Schroder.  "  Blessed  are  the 
Meek." 

Though  St.  Paul's  is  not  so  old  as  Trinity,  yet  the  monuments 
in  the  graveyard  seem  more  dilapidated  and  weather-worn.  Many 
stones  have  scaled  off  in  sheets  and  have  had  to  be  bound  with 
wire.  Others  have  settled  in  the  ground  until  half  of  their 
inscriptions  are  hidden.  Still  others  have  only  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  lettering.  The  George  Frederick  Cooke  monument  has 
been  restored  four  times  within  eighty-five  years.  Several  other 
tombstones  are  out  of  plumb  and  look  askew.  Yet  there  is  a 
dignity  and  charm  about  these  old  graves  which  one  misses  in 
modern  cemeteries  with  their  jumble  of  shafts,  broken  columns, 
and  costly  mausoleums.  Here  lie  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  side 
by  side ;  the  humble  smith,  cabinet  maker,  printer  and  "  mariner  " 
in  close  proximity  to  the  wealthy  merchant  or  official.  While 
there  is  a  cosmopolitan  variety  of  nationality  —  Scotch,  French, 
Dutch,  German,  Welsh,  Swede,  Hebrew  and  West  Indian,  with 
Latin  and  Gaelic  inscriptions  —  yet  Anglo-Saxon  names  pre- 
dominate. 

One  is  constantly  impressed  with  the  brevity  of  life  in  these 
early  days,  before  sanitary  science  had  taught  the  secret  of 
longevity.    The  average  age  of  adults  is  under  fifty,  while  it  is 
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rare  to  tind  an  ix'togenarian.  Women  died  early,  and  most  wives 
are  recorded  as  under  thirty.  Domestics  were  liard  to  get,  and 
frail  women  succumbed  early  to  family  duties.  One  man  lost 
two  wives,  both  young,  within  three  years.  Children's  maladies 
were  exceptionally  fatal,  and  large  numbers  were  swept  otl'  in 
infancy.  A  single  tombstone  records  seven  deaths  under  one  year. 
It  was  a  massacre  of  innocents. 

St.  Paul's  has  few  memorials  to  compare  in  interest  and 
importance  with  those  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Robert  Fulton, 
William  IJradford,  Lord  Stirling,  Charlotte  Temple  and  Captain 
Lawrence  in  Trinity  churchyard,  but  there  are  several  which  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  oldest  gravestone  is  that  of  Francis 
Dring,  aged  28,  dated  July  13,  1707,  and  the  number  steadily 
increased,  especially  during  the  successive  epidemics  at  the  close 
of  the  ISth  century.  Paupers',  soldiers'  and  sailors'  wives  and 
children  were  buried  with  little  ceremony  in  Trinity  churchyard, 
hut  the  better  class  were  interred  in  St.  Paul's.  Altogether  there 
are  GOO  gravestones,  and  Mr.  Walter,  the  sexton,  who  died  April 
5,  1916,  made  a  faithful  and  painstaking  copy  of  every  inscrip- 
tion. There  are  forty  partly  illegible  ones.  So  many  others  are 
fast  going  to  ruin  that  this  list  will  prove  invaluable  in  the  future. 
Every  little  while  the  identity  of  some  forgotten  person  is  revealed 
1  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Philip  Turner,  whose  tombstone 
near  the  southeast  corner  is  small  and  inconspicuous.  His  inter- 
osting  history  was  lately  related  by  a  I^ew  England  descendant. 

Dr.  Turner  was  born  in  Xorwich,  Connecticut,  in  1740.  He 
sei-\-ed  as  an  assistant  surgeon  under  General  (Lord)  Amherst  in 
the  war  against  the  French  and  was  ])resent  at  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga.  A  powder  horn  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
boars  tlie  iianio  "  Dr.  Philip  Turner,  his  horn.  Fort  Edward, 
1  7.">S.'"  He  also  served  through  the  Pevolution,  was  at  the  siege 
of  Boston,  and  shared  in  Washington's  campaigns  in  jSTew  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  being  present  on  many  battle  fields.  He  was 
made  Surgeon  General  of  the  Eastern  Department  and  was  espe- 
cially commended  for  his -skill  and  dexterity  by  General  Jedediah 
Huntington,  to  whose  division  he  was  attached.  He  was  the 
first  surgeon  in  America  to  tic  the  femoral  artery.  After  the 
war  he  removed  to  Xew  York  and  took  charge  of  the  Government 
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Hospital.    He  died  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  75.    His  jS'orwicli  | 
liome,  where  he  had  his  office,  bore  a  quaint  relic  of  ancient 
customs  —  a   curious   sign   on  which   was  painted   the  Good 
Samaritan  aiding  the  injured  man,  while  the  Priest  and  Levite-  ! 
pass  by  with  averted  eyes. 

The  Broadway  porch  is  guarded  on  cither  side  and  in  the 
centre  by  the  tombs  of  three  eminent  Irishmen:  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, Thomas  Addis  Ennnet  and  Dr.  ]\Iaci!^^even,  who  all 
married  into  American  families  and  became  leaders  in  society  I: 
and  in  their  several  professions.  Montgomery  was  a  brave  and 
chivalrous  soldier,  and  Emmet  an  eloquent  advocate,  while  Dr.  : 
MacjSTeven  "  raised  chemistry  into  a  science." 

The  ]\rontgomery  monument  shows  an  urn  upon  a  column,  a  j 
Liberty  cap,  ancient  casque,  cannon,  laurel,  sheaf  of  wheat,  and 
other  emblems.  The  Enunet  obelisk  of  granite  bears  inscriptions 
in  English,  Latin  and  Gaelic,  and  also,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  ISTew  York.  The  third  monument 
consists  of  a  granite  shaft. ''^ 

Dr.  Maci^even  (1763-1841),  was  a  devoted  friend  of  both  the 
Emmets,  and  as  his  epitaph  states,  sacrificed  his  early  prospects 
for  the  cause  of  Ireland  and  passed  years  in  poverty  and  exile. 
His  scientific  attainments  and  skill  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry  are 
set  forth.  His  clear,  calm  deportment  and  habitual  prudence 
covered  the  warmest  and  most  generous  affections." 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (1764—1827),  was  the  sou  of  an  eminent 
Dublin  physician,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Eobert  Emmet,  who 
was  executed  by  the  British  Government  in  1803.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  and  after  taking  a  course  at  Edinburgh 
travelled  through  Italy  and  Germany,  and  studied  law  in  the 
London  Temple.  He  began  practice  at  the  Dublin  Four  Courts 
and  took  an  active  share  in  politics,  in  time  becomini;,-  a  loader  of 

*In  January,  1001.  when  this  moiiopraph  was  originally  prepared  all  three 
monuments  were  adorned  with  wreaths  of  laurel  tied  with  ribbons  stamped 
with  miniature  American  and  Irish  lhii;s.  and  each  of  the  last  two  Imre  a  card 
with  tliis  inscription: 

•■  Centuries  may  pass 
The  Spirit  of  Liberty  lives  on." 
"  In  loving  remembrance  by 
The  Irish  Society." 
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the  United  Irishmen.  He  Avas  arrested  and  lodged  in  Kilmain- 
li;un  Jail,  afterwards  the  home  of  ])avitt,  Parnell  and  other 
])oliti('al  prisoners,  and  was  hiter  kept  for  two  and  a  half  years 
in  Fort  George,  Scotland.  He  was  liberated  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  and  banished  fi'om  Ireland.  After  a 
brief  stay  in  France,  he  came  to  America  in  1804,  intending  to 
settle  in  Ohio,  but  by  the  advice  of  George  Clinton  he  wisely 
made  his  home  iu  Xew  York,  and  at  once  became  a  leader  at 
the  bar,  though  he  was  matched  against  Chancellor  Kent  and 
<.)ther  legal  lights.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  many  public 
matters.  He  was  counsel  for  the  Alannmission  Society.  His 
sudden  death  occurred  Xoveml)ei:  14,  1827,  from  apoplexy,  while 
he  was  defending  a  bequest  for  superannuated  seamen,  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  Judge  Duer  compared  Emmet  as 
an  orator  to  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  not  an  orator  at  all  iu  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word.  Judge  Story  praised  his  industry, 
learning  and  lucidity.  IJr.  Francis,  who  admired  him  greatly 
and  attended  him  in  his  last  illness,  speaks  in  unqualified  terms 
of  his  eloquejice,  which  he  considered  far  surpassed  the  finest 
efforts  of  Ford  Jh-ougham,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Cirattau, 
all  of  wliom  lie  had  beard.  Emmet  was  not  buried  at  St.  Paul's; 
his  body  lies  in  St.  ^Mark's  Church  in  the  vault  of  his  friend, 
Chancellor  Jones.  The  connuon  belief  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
Marble  Cemetery  in  Second  street,  next  to  President  Monroe,  is 
not  correct.  The  granite  shaft  was  erected  iu  St.  PanTs  church- 
yard in  1833  through  the  efFort  of  Dr.  MacXeven ;  subscriptions 
were  received  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  particularly  South 
Carolina,  and  fi'om  Dr.  (Jcorgc  ('ummiugs  and  a  number  of 
Koniau  (.'atliolic  priests. 

Part  of  the  English  inscription  was  composed  by  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  the  lawyer-litterateur.  Judge  Ducv  wrote  the  Latin 
inscription,  and  the  one  in  Gaelic  was  composed  by  liight  Rev. 
Dr.  England,  Bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Of  H'ish  birth,  ^Montgomery  was  educated  in  England,  and 
entered  the  British  army  at  eighteen,  serving  with  conspicuous 
courage  iu  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At  the  siege  of  Louis- 
burg,  the  American  Gibraltar,  he  won  warm  commendation  from 
the  gallant  Wolfe  for  his  coolness  and  capacity.     The  two  men 
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were  of  like  mould,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  after  sexving  i 
together,  tliey  were  botli  killed  almost  on  the  same  spot,  under  ' 
the  walls  of  Quebec.    At  the  close  of  the  contest  with  France^ 
Montgomery  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  spent  nine  years  in 
travel  and  study  abroad.    In  1772.  he  threw  up  his  commission 
and  returned  to  America,  where  he  became  a  gentleman  farmer 
at  Ehinebeck,  and  married'  a  daughter  of  Robert  E.  Livingston. 
But  the  advent  of  hostilities  with  the  Crown  soon  ended  "  the 
quiet  scheme  of  life  "  he  had  planned,  and  after  ser\'ing  as  a 
member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  he  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier-General,  June,  1775.    Through  the  illness  of  General  ! 
Philip  Schuyler,  he  assumed  command  of  the  ill-fated  Canadian  ' 
expedition.     Benedict  Arnold's  division  penetrated  the  Maine- 
wilderness,  and  by  heroic  efforts,  reached  Quebec  first,  but  Arnold  | 
showed  such  incapacity  as  a  commander  that  he  lost  the  confidence  | 
of  both  ofiicers  and  men,  and  Montgomery's  arrival  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.    An  assault  was  at  once  planned,  a  far  more  | 
desperate  undertaking  than  Wolfe's  successful  venture.     The  i 
latter  led  a  large  body  of  picked  men,  veterans  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.   He  had  a  fleet  to  rescue  him  in  case 
of  failure,  after  scaling  the  Pleights  of  Abraham,  and  he  had  an 
oped  field  and  summer  weather.    Montgomery's  small  force  of 
farmers  and  huntsmen  were  poorly  equipped  and  weakened  by 
sickness,  fatigue  and  exposure.    They  marched  at  dawn,  December 
31st,  1775,  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  to  attack  a  well-manned  stone 
redoubt.    It  woiild  have  been  a  miracle  if  they  had  succeeded. 
Up  a  narrow  defile  at  Pres  de  Yille,  with  a  sharp  descent  to  the 
water  on  one  side  and  the  scarped  rock  of  the  fortress  on  the  i 
other,  Montgomery  guided  his  men  by  the  dim  light  through  the 
drifting  storm,  hopiug  to  surprise  the  garrison.    But  the  latter 
had  timely  v\^arning.    A  battery  of  three-pounders  manned  by 
Canadian  militia  and  seamen  commanded  the  narro\v  pathway. 
After  fighting  bravely  for  some  mimites,  the  forlorn  hope  recoiled  i 
in  confusion,  leaving"  their  leader  pierced  vdth  three  wounds  and 
twelve  other  dead  l^eliind  them.    The  joint  attack  also  failed. 
Arnold  and  Colonel  Lamb,  who  afterward  commanded  the  Ameri- 
can artillery  at  Yorktown,  were  both  wounded,  and  surrendered  in 
company  with  General  Morgan  and  his  Virginia  corps  of  riflemen. . 
They  Avere  all  afterwards  exchanged. 
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It  has  been  claimed  tliat  Aaron  Burr,  a  mere  stripling  just 
out  of  Princeton  College,  bore  ^lontgomery's  body  from  the  tiring 
line,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  Burr  was  with  Arnold's  detaehnaent. 
When  some  hours  later  the  Canadian  volunteers  visited  the  scene 
of  cariuige,  the  American  General  was  recognized  by  a  former 
Oxford  acquaintance,  afterward  Lord  Sidmount.  His  bloody 
corpse  lay  in  the  drifting  snow  with  one  arm  extended  as  if  point- 
ing the  way  to  the  citadel. 

General  Henry  Dearborn  (1751-1829),  afterwards  senior 
Major-General  during  the  way  of  1812  and  Minister  to  Portugal, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  captured  with 
Arnold's  column  at  Quebec,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  four  months. 
He  left  the  following  authentic  account  of  the  assault  and  of 
Montgomery's  tragic  death : 

Montgomery  led  the  advance  with  his  aides,  Cheeseman  and 
]\rcPhersoii,  up  the  narrow  defile,  which  only  allowed  two  or  three 
persons  to  walk  abreast.  He  helped,  with  his  own  hands,  the 
j)ioneer3  clear  the  palisades,  and  entering  the  breach,  urged  his 
troops  to  follow  —  exclaiming,  "  Come  on  my  good  soldiers,  your 
General  calls  upon  you  to  advance  " —  or  in  another  and  more 
probable  version,  "  Men  of  'New  York,  follow  your  General."  He 
carried  a  short  dress  sword,  having  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and 
his  magnetic  manner  animated  his  men,  who  gallantly  pressed 
up  the  steep  ascent.  At  that  moment  a  single  gun  loaded  with 
gTape-shot  was  fired  from  the  small  battery  on  higher  ground, 
with  too  fatal  effect,  though  only  a  three-pounder.  Montgomery 
was  struck  in  three  places.  Both  of  his  aides  were  killed,  and 
some  ten  privates  as  well.  The  Americans  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  having  lost  their  leader  unfortunately  withdrew. 
Had  they  kept  on,  they  would  have  taken  the  town,  as  the  garrison 
of  the  redoubt  retreated  precipitately  after  this  single  discharge, 
leaving  the  way  open  to  victory. 

The  American  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  stone  seminary.  The 
next  morning  several  British  officers  called  and  asked  them  to 
identify  a  crimson  silk  velvet  cap  trimmed  with  fur  and  bearing 
the  initials  "  E.  M."  embroidered  in  gold.  A  grape-shot  had 
passed  through  the  cap  which  had  been  worn  by  Montgomery, 
and  on  looking  out  of  the  window  they  saw  his  lifeless  body  lying 
stark  and  stiff  on  a  .-led  in  the  street  below. 
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Montgomery  is  described  as  being  well-limbed,  tall,  graceful 
and  handsome,  and  of  manly  address,  though  his  face  was  much 
pock-marked,  as  was  common  in  the  days  before  Dr.  Jenner.  His 
air  and  manner  indicated  the  real  soldier.  He  was  popular  with 
his  men,  and  knew  how  to  inspire  enthusiasm  by  terse  and 
energetic  speech.  When  he  took  command  before  Quebec,  "  new 
life  "  was  infused  into  the  whole  corps,  and  the  fact  that  his 
ill-clad,  half-armed  and  weary  men  followed  him  unflinchingly 
to  the  very  cannon-mouth,  showed  his  capacity  for  leadership. 

His  remains  were  interred  with  military  honors  in  a  handsome 
«offin,  January  4,  1776.  His  sword,  after  remaining  122  years 
in  the  possession  of  James  Thompson  and  his  descendants,  of 
Quebec,  was  in  1898  chivalrously  purchased  and  presented  to 
Miss  Hunt,  a  member  of  Montgomery's  family,  by  Hon.  Victor 
Drummond,  first  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at  Washington. 
This  was  during  the  period  when  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  was  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  A  photograph  of  this  sword  is  given 
in  JSTorth  American  jSTotes  and  Queries  for  August,  1900,  to  accom- 
pany General  Dearborn's  letter,  forwarded  by  General  James 
Grant  Wilson.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Montgomerj^  homestead, 
'together  with  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  General,  an  inventory  of 
his  effects  after  death,  attested  by  Colonels  Benedict  Arnold  and 
Duncan  Campbell,  together  with  his  watch,  and  a  tnmk  marked 
with  his  name  and  rank  in  the  British  service. 

Eulogiums  were  pronounced  in  Parliament  u2:)on  Montgomery 
"for  his  heroism  and  daring  by  Edmund  Burke,  Chatham  and 
Charles  James  Eox ;  but  Lord  ISTorth,  while  praisiiig  his  courage, 
denounced  him  as  a  rebel."  In  America,  Montgomery's  death 
was  regarded  as  a  national  loss,  like  that  of  Warren,  who  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill,  or  like  the  lamented  Ellsworth  and  Theodore 
Wiutlirop,  who  died  in  the  first  days  of  the  Rebellion. 

In  1776,  Congress  ordered  the  present  cenotaph  to  Mont- 
•gomery's  memory  to  be  made  in  France  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  it  was  shipped  to  ISTew  York  by  way  of  Jforth 
Carolina  to  avoid  capture  by  the  British.  In  1818  an  application 
made  to  the  English  Government  by  DeWitt  Clinton  to  surrender 
Montgomery's  remains  was  willingly  granted,  and  on  July  Sth, 
of  the  same  year,  after  lying  in  state  at  the  Capitol  at  Albany, 
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tlioy  were  ro-intcrrcd  at  St.  Paurs  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
second  only  to  those  at  the  death  of  Washington.  The  pall- 
bearers were  mostly  Revolutionary  oificers,  including  Colonels 
Varick,  Trumbull,  North,  Willett  and  Fish. 

As  the  steamer  Eiehmond  "  bore  the  hero's  body  down  the 
Hudson,  his  widow,  a  sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  who,  like 
the  widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  survived  her  husband  for 
tifty  years,  saw  it  go  by  from  her  beautiful  home  at  Barrytown, 
with  deep  emotion.  In  a  letter  to  a  relative  she  wrote:  "  When 
the  steamboat  passed  with  slow  and  solemn  movement,  stopping 
before  my  house,  the  troops  under  arms,  the  Dead  March  with 
muffled  drums,  the  mournful  music,  the  splendid  coffin  canopied 
with  crape  and  crowned  with  phmies,  you  may  conceive  my 
anguish.  I  cannot  describe  it.'"'  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  fainted 
from  the  strain  of  such  an  ordeal.  She  had  asked  to  witness  the 
spectacle  alone,  and  was  afterwards  found  in  a  swoon  on  the 
piazza  floor.  Seven  years  later  she  was  interred  in  the  Livingston 
vault  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  at  Rhinebeck,  Rev, 
J.  Howard  Suydam,  pastor.  A  tablet  to  her  memory  is  in  the 
church.* 

The  monument  to  George  rrederick  Cooke,  erected  in  1821, 
possesses  peculiar  attractions  because  of  the  genius  of  the  actor 
and  the  charm  of  his  personality.  These  won  for  him  many  warm 
friends  and  admirers,  and  after  his  death  tributes  of  affection 
from  prominent  members  of  his  profession.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  four  sides  sides  of  the  marble  shaft,  which  bears  a  flaming 
urn,  form  a  unique  combination  of  famous  names.  They  read  as 
follows: 

Erected  to  the  memory  of  - 
Georg;e  Frederick  Cooke  . 

■      by  "  ■  • 

Edniiiiul  Kean  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 

1821 

"Three  kingdoms  claim  his  birth, 
Both  hemisplieres  pronounce  his  worth." 

On  the  opposite  side. 

Repaired  by   Charles   Kean,  184C. 

'For  further  particulars  concerning  Gen.  ^Montgomery  and  his  monument, 
see  our  Annual  Report  for  lOlG,  pp.  041-052. 
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The  east  faee  of  the  shaft  reads: 

Repaired  by  E.  A.  Sothern, 
Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  1874. 

On  the  west  face  is  the  following : 

Repaired  by  Edwin  Booth,  1890, 
and  by 
The  Players,  1898. 

Many  visitors,  including  actors  from  abroad,  have  reverently 
gazed  upon  this  memorial  to  departed  genius.  Mr.  Walter  the 
sexton  related  the  manner  in  which  the  last  two  renovations  were 
etfected.  One  dav  a  group  of  gentlemen  were  viewing  the  monu- 
ment and  observing  its  weather-worn  state,  one  of  them  remarked, 
"  Billy,  why  don't  you  repair  it  ?  "  The  other  replied,  "  I  am 
not  big  enough  to  have  my  name  placed  beside  the  two  Keans,  but 
I  will  speak  to  Booth  about  it.''  The  modest  speaker  was  the  genial 

Billy  "  Florence,  and  as  a  result  of  his  intercession,  the  repairs 
were  made. 

Dr.  John  W.  Francis  states  that  "  Cooke  attracted  a  miglity 
notice  when,  with  his  dignified  mien  and  stately  person,  attired 
as  the  old  English  gentleman,  he  walked  Broadway.  His  funeral 
was  an  imposing  spectacle.  The  reverend  the  clergy,  the  physi- 
cians, the  members  of  the  bar,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
litterati  and  men  of  science,  the  members  of  the  dramatic  corps, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  moved  in  the  procession." 

Dr.  Francis  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  Cooke  memorial 
was  erected.  Kean,  he  says,  had  early  determined  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  actor.  "  We  waited  upon  Bishop 
Hobart  for  permission  to  carry  out  the  design.  Kean  struck  the 
attention  of  the  Bishop  by  his  penetrating  eyes  and  his  refined 
address.  '  You  do  not,  gentlemen,  wish  the  tablet  inside 
St.  Paul's  ? '  asked  the  Bishop.  '  I^o,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  we  desire 
to  remove  the  remains  of  Mr.  Cooke  from  the  strangers'  vault, 
and  to  erect  a  monument  over  them  on  some  suitable  spot  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  church.  It  will  be  a  work  of  taste  and  dur- 
ability.' '  You  have  my  concurrence  then,'  added  he,  '  but  I 
hardly  know  how  we  could  find  a  place  inside  the  church  for  Mr. 
Cooke.'  "  The  monument  was  finished  June  4,  1821.  Kean 
was  markedly  pleased  with  the  eulogistic  lines,  when  he  first  saw 
them. 
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Tears  fell  from  his  eyes  in  abundanee,  and  as  the  evening' 
closed,  he  walked  Broadway,  listened  to  the  chimes  of  Trinity, 
returned  again  to  the  churchyard,  and  sang,  sweeter  than  ever, 
'  Those  Evening  Bells,'  and  '  Come  o'er  the  Sea.'  I  gazed  upon 
him  with  move  interest  than  had  ever  been  awakened  by  his  stage 
representations.  I  fancied  (and  it  was  not  altogether  fancy)  that 
I  saw  a  child  of  genius,  on  whom  the  woidd  at  large  bestowed  its 
loftiest  praises,  while  he  himself  was  deprived  of  that  solace  which 
the  world  cannot  give  —  the  sympathies  of  the  heart." 

A  tragic  interest  attaches  to  the  adjoining  marble  tables  near 
the  west  porch,  which  mark  the  graves  of  two  Revolutionary 
heroes  and  close  friends,  Major  John  Lucas  of  Georgia,  and 
Major  Job  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  grandfather  of  Senator 
Sumner.  Of  nearly  the  same  age  (33),  both  died  within  a  few 
weeks  of  yellow  fever  contracted  on  the  same  vessel.  The  inscrip- 
tion deserves  copying  in  full : 

"  This  tomb  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Major  John  I-.ucas, 
of  the  Georgia  line  of  the  Army  of  the  Eevolution,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  that  State.  He  bore  a  severe 
and  lingering  decay  with  that  fortitude  which  ever  marked  his 
character  as  a  soldier,  and  died  in  this  City  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
August,  178,9,  aged  33  years.  And  this  tomb  contains  the  remains 
of  ^lajor  Job  Sumner,  of  the  ^lassachusetts  line  of  the  same  army, 
who,  having  supported  an  unblemished  character  through  life  as 
the  soldier,  citizen  and  friend,  died  in  this  City  after  a  short 
illness,  universally  regretted  by  his  acquaintances,  on  the  IGlh 
day  of  September,  1787,  aged  33  years." 

"Alike  in  arms  they  ranged  the  glorious  field; 
Alike  in  turn  to  death  the  Victor  yield." 

These  fine  lines  recall  Webster's  eloquent  reference,  in  his  reply 
to  Hayne,  to  the  joint  share  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina 
in  the  Kevolutionary  struggle. 

Here  is  another  memorial  to  a  brave  soldier:  Cornelius  Swart- 
wonth,  late  Captain  of  Artillery  of  this  State,  died  May  15,  1787, 
aged  43.  '*  He  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  sendee  of 
his  country  and  justly  merited  the  character  of  a  brave  and  good 
officer,  particularly  at  Fort  Montgomery  and  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town  in  Virginia.    His  remains  were  interred  with  military 
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lienors,  raucli  reg'retted  by  every  officer,  soldier  and  liis  fellow 
citizens.'' 

Lieut.  Thomas  Swords,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  55th  Regi- 
ment' of  Foot,  died  January  16,  1780,  while  his  wife  Mary,  in 
1798  "  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilence  which  then  desolated  the 
City."  Over  2000  deaths  occurred  in  a  few  weeks,  including 
nearly  half  of  those  Avho  were  attacked. 

One  of  the  most  tasteful  monuments  —  a  modern  reproduc- 
tion —  is  covered  with  ivy,  and  bears  this  inscription :  "  E. 
Oswald,  Colonel  of  Artillery,  in  the  American  army,  an  officer  of 
noted  intrepidity  and  usefulness ;  a  sincere  friend  and  an  honest 
man,  died  September  30,  1795.  Erected  by  his  gi-andson.  Dr. 
Eleazar  0.  Balfour,  of  A^orfolk,  Va." 

At  the  rear  of  the  grounds  stands  a  tomb,  conspicuous  by  its 
peculiar  shape  and  covered  almost  entirely  with  Japanese  ivy, 
which  bears  a  long  metrical  inscription  in  French  to  the  memory 
of  E.  M.  Bechet,  Sieur  de  Eochefontaine,  a  gallant  French  officer 
who,  after  serving  with  Count  de  Rochambeau  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  also  in  San  Domingo,  enlisted  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  and  died  January  30,  1814.  He  was  a  friend  and 
companion  of  Talleyrand  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  the  IStli  century,  and  bis  epitaph  testifies  to  his  many 
estimable  qualities. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  church,  next  the  walk,  a  flat  brown 
slab  bears  a  crest  and  the  following  inscription : 

"  In  memorj'  of  Charles  Nordeek, 

Baron  de  Rabenan, 
Captain  in  tlie  Hessian  Regiment 
De  Ditt'ort,  who  departed  this  life 
November  30th,  1782,  aged  27  years." 

This  officer  was  evidently  a  man  of  rank  and  importance.  A 
number  of  British  officers  are  also  buried  here,  including  Colonel 
Mnngo  Campbell,  Captain  William  Talbot  of  the  17th  Regiment 
Light  Dragoons  (1782)  ;  Samuel  Bently,  Sergeant  in  the  24th 
Regiment  (1781)  ;  James  Durbar,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
(1783)  ;  Captains  Wolfe,  Gibbs,  Walker,  Bond,  Talbot,  Logan, 
Nonnan,  Horton  and  Wilcox ;  Midshipman  Price,  killed  in  the 
capture  of  the  "  Eagle  "  by  the  privateer  "  Yankee  "  off  Sandy 
Hook  (1813).    Of  humble  rank  are:    Chaides  Hadley,  armorer 
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of  Yc  Office  of  Ordnance  (1775),  and  James  Davis,  "  late  Smitli 
of  the  Royal  Artillery "  (170!)),  whose  tombstone  hears  the 
familiar  lines: 

"  Behold  ami  soe  as  you  pass  by, 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I." 

^Ir.  Wies,  British  Consnl-General,  is  buried  here,  as  also  the 
Jxcv.  ]\rr.  Bartow  and  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow. 

Quite  a  number  of  ship-masters,  pilots  and  other  seafaring  men 
of  the  navy  and  merchant  marine  are  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  Sev- 
eral of  these  have  quaintly  characteristic  epitaphs,  such  as  the 
following  to  Captain  James  Lacy  (1796),  aet.  41: 

"  The'  Boreas  blasts  and  boistrus  waves  have  tossed  me  to  and  fro, 
In  spite  of  both,  you,  plainly  see  I  liai'bour  here  below. 
Where  safe  at  anchor  though  I  ride,  with  many  of  our  fleet. 
Yet  once  again  I  must  set  sail,  my  Admiral  Christ  to  meet." 

The  tomb  of  Captain  Robert  Dale,  who  died  1804,  aged  74, 
bears  this  curious  line : 

"  Death   Comfortably   ends   a  well-spent  life." 

His  Avife  lies  next  to  him,  and  has  several  verses  commemo- 
rating her  virtues. 

The  grave  of  Captain  Charles  Langwell  (1795),  aet.  45,  bears 

the  familiar  verse : 

"  Stop  reader,  shed  a  mournful  tear. 
Think  upon  me  who  now  lie  here,"  etc. 

Captain  Thomas  Greenel,  of  the  famous  American  man-of-war 
''  CongTess,"  was  buried  June,  17SG,  aet.  seventy.  His  funeral, 
says  a  local  reporter,  "  was  attended  by  his  relations,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Vestry,  a  number  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  a  numer- 
ous procession  of  our  respectable  inhabitants." 

Philip  Blum,  sailing-master  on  Commodore  McDonough's  flag- 
ship "  Saratoga  "  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  lies  near  the 
Broadway  entrance.  His  damaged  tombstone  was  recently  re- 
stored by  the  Vestry.  Another  stone  states  that  the  occupant  of 
the  grave  "perished  by  shipwreck  at  Sandy  Hook"  (1819). 

George  J.  Eeker,  aged  26,  Avho  died  January  24,  1804,  lies  at 
the  rear  of  the  churchyard  near  the  office  entrance.  He  Avas  a 
friend  and  ally  of  Aaron  Burr.  Lie  fought  a  duel  with  Alexander 
Hamilton's  son  at  AVeehawken,  Avhere  the  latter  was  killed,  just 
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three  years  before  Hamilton's  father  was  shot  on  the  same  spot 
by  Aaron  Burr. 

Between  the  north  walk  and  Vesey  street  is  the  grave  of  John 
Dixej',  sculptor  by  profession,  a  native  of  Dublin  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  who  came  to  his  adopted  country  in 
1789,  and  died  in  1820. 

Amother  interesting  tomb  is  that  of  Christopher  Colles,  who 
built  the  first  water-works  pumped  by  steam,  at  the  Collect  pond 
on  the  site  of  the  Tombs,  and  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of 
the  Erie  canal.  Like  many  other  inventors,  he  died  in  poverty 
in  1816,  at  the  age  of  77.  Dunlap  describes  him  as  "  a  learned, 
meek  and  benevolent  gentlemen,"  whose  sole  memorial  is  his  por- 
trait as  a  little  old  man,"  by  Jarvis,  in  the  Historical  Society 
Library.  One  of  his  descendants  relates  that  Colles  was  chased 
by  British  soldiers  after  AVashington's  evacuation  in  1776,  and 
hid  under  the  tall  grass  among  the  gravestones  in  Trinity  church- 
yard, where  the  Grenadiers  vigorously  prodded  about  with  their 
bayonets,  but  did  not  succeed  in  touching  him.  Dunlap  jub*ily 
complains  that  while  Rivington,  the  Tory  printer,  had  a  street 
named  after  him,  Colles,  a  far  more  deserving  man,  and  a  true 
patriot,  is  wholly  forgotten."'* 

One  is  reminded  of  Scott's  "  Waverley  "  and  Stevenson's  "  Kid- 
napped," by  the  inscription  to  Michael  McLauchlin,  a  resident  of 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  but  a  native  of  Scotland,  "  who  in  infancy 
Avas  left  an  orphan  by  the  Rebellion  of  1745." 

"Mr."  Paione  (1789)  has  the  old  style  of  lugubrious  epitaph: 

"Hark  from  tlie  tombs  a  doleful  souml, 
Mine  ears  attend  the  cry." 

Masculine  vanity  is  illustrated  by  the  memorial  to  Frances, 
wife  of  J oseph  Harper,  "  late  of  the  old  American  Company  of 
Canadians  (1791),  and  that  to  William  Denning,  "  an  Enlight- 
ened Pati'iot."    Alexander  Thomas's  tomb  proclaims  with  pride 

See  sketch  of  Colles  by  John  W.  Francis  in  "  The  Knickerbocker  Gallery," 
1S55.  The  date  of  his  death  there  given  is  wrong.  He  died  October  4,  1S16. 
Francis  says  Colles  was  buried  in  the  Hudson  Street  (St.  John's)  Episcopal 
cemetery,  while  a  descendant  of  Colles  says  that  his  grave  is  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  but  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Parish  informs  the  Secretary  of  this 
Sixiety  in  1917  that  they  linve  no  record  of  Colles'  burial  in  either  cemetery. 
See  note  on  page  500, 
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tliat  he  was  "  a  native  of  Boston.''  A  humble  hero  is  recorded  in 
Francis  Scott,  ivt.  44,  *'  who,  to  save  a  chihl,  was  himself  drowned 
in  the  East  Iviver  "  (1811).  The  tombstone  of  Archibald  Hunter 
(1800)  was  erected  b_v  the  Society  of  Journeymen  Cabinet-makers 
as  a  mark  of  rc^spect  to  a  worthy  member. 

The  social  distinctions  of  the  past  are  indicated  by  this  inscrip- 
tion:  '*  ]\rrs.  Elizabeth  Griswold,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Griswold, 
merchant,  of  this  City,  and  daughter  of  General  Jedediah  Hunt- 
ington, of  Xorwich,  Connecticut,''  born  October  5,  1790,  died 
March  C,  1822. 

The  following  quaintly  curious  inscri])tion  refers  to  Mrs.  Lydia 
Stringham,  wife  of  Dr.  James  Stringham,  of  this  City,  who  died 
January  10,  1813,  aged  30  years: 

"Stranger,  tread  liglitly  on  this  sod. 
It  covers  the  eartlily  remains  of  one  wlio 
was  not  only  a  wife,  but  tlie  only  Child 
of  a  Widowed  Mother,  and  the  only  surviving 
Parent  of  an  Orphan  Daughter 
The  duties  of  which  interesting  occupation 
were  performed  by  her  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  emulation  of  an  older  Christian. 
She  endured  a  long  and  painful  illness  v 
with  an  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will 
and  a  Cheerfulness  of  ^lind  peculiarly  her  own. 
Oh!  She  was  gentle,  virtuous  and  sincere 
Too  pure  a  spirit  to  continue  here." 

V)\  an  accidental  transposition  of  the  date  on  a  gravestone  of 
a  mend)er  of  the  JMasonic  Order,  it  reads  as  if  he  Avas  only  four 
years  old.  A  similar  mistake  Avas  made  in  the  case  of  another 
tomb  dated  1048,  prior  to  the  I^^orman  Conquest.  General  Dix 
refers  to  it  in  his  Centennial  address  Avith  quiet  humor,  but  the 
figures  have  since  been  changed  to  1804. 

Curiosity  is  roused  by  a  Welsh  verse  folloAving  an  inscription 
on  a  tomb  erected' by  Henry  George  in  1808,  in  memory  of  Cather- 
ine OAvens,  *'  his  intended  bosom  companion  "  Avho  died  aged  24. 
Was  this  an  ancestor  of  the  talented  author  of  Poverty  and 
Progress  ?"  A  long  metrical  inscription  in  French  is  on  a  tomb 
over  the  remains  of  Moise  Mendes  Seixas,  "  decede  11  Juillet, 
1817,  aged  06  and  8  mois  pet.  15  jours."  He  Avas  evidently  a  de- 
scendant of  Gershom  Seixas,  an  earlv  JcAvish  Eabbi  in  Xew  York, 
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but  there  is  no  explanation  of  hoAv  lie  came  to  be  buried  among 
Christians. 

George  Miller,  sot.  56  (1S07)  is  thus  quaintly  eulogized: 

"  For  Honesty,  Tempdrance  and  Frugality 
tliroug-li  Life,  he  was  Equalled, by  Few, 
excelled  by  Xone." 

The  following  very  original  inscription  is  on  a  tablet  close  to 
the  west  porch : 

"  A  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
John  Holt,  printer  to  this  State, 
a  native  of  Virginia, 
who  patiently  obeyed  Death's 
awful  summons, 
January  30,  178-,  aged  64."' 

"  To  say  that  his  Family  lament  him  is  needless, 

That  his  Friends  bewail  him  useless, 
That  all  regret  liim  unnecessary, 

For  that  he  Merited  every  esteem  is  certain, 
The  Tongue  of  Slander  can't  say  less. 

Though  Justice  might  say  more. 
In  token  of  Sincere  Affection,  His  disconsolate  Widow 

Hath  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected." 

There  is  a  characteristically  defiant  tone  about  the  following, 
which  recalls  Emerson's  famous  verses  on  leaving  the  pulpit : 
"  Good-bye,  proud  World,  I'm  going  Home." 

"  Farewell  vain  world  I  know  enough  of  thee, 
And  now  I'm  careless  what  you  say  of  me, 
Your  smiles  I  count  not,  nor  your  frowns  I  fear, 
3Iy  cares  are  past,  my  head  lies  quiet  here; 
What  faults  you  saw  in  me  take  care  and  shun. 
And  look  at  Home.     Enough  there's  to  be  done. 

Several  tombstones  give  no  clue  to  their  identity,  like  the  one 
bearing  the  line : 

"Robertina,  Obit,   19th  January,  1819." 

Or  this: 

"  In  memory  of  Obadiah,  George  and  Lorana  Painter, 
who  all  died  in  nonage." 

Sarah  Oakley,  aged  44,  (1797),  is  commemorated  by  the  fol- 
lowing rather  startling  lines : 

"  True  Virtue  deep  in  Death's  cold  sleep, 
Till  Christ  awakes  the  Just, 
Uj)  Mortals!  so  prepare  and  know. 

To  Judgment  come  \on  must."  ; 
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jMillieeut,  wife  of  Tlioiurts  Osiborne  (1S03),  has  this  poetic 
effusion : 

"  While  on  this  earth  I  did  ipniiiin 

1  was  oppressed  with  sorrow,  grief  and  pain; 
Adieu  to  friends  and  foes  likewise, 
My  journey  is  beyond  the  skies." 

^fany  homely  and  tender  tributes,  wrung  from  stricken  hearts, 
are  liere  recorded.  The  widow  of  John  Jones  thus  feelingly 
refers  to  her  grief  and  resigiiation : 

"0!    Most  Cruel  sudden  death, 
Thus  did  take  niy  husband's  breath, 
But   the  Lord  he  thought  it  best." 

Another  tomb  is  inscribed  "  To  the  ever  dear  and  sacred  mem- 
ory "  of  Lncy  Leslie,  a't.  37,  (1778). 

Here  is  an  example  of  filial  piety: 

"  !My  Grandfather,  My  Grandmother,  My  Mother, 
My  Father,  ily  Little  Sister,  My  Uncle." 
Ereeted  by  Margaret  ^t.  Browne,  18G1. 

The  following  is  addressed  to  a  seven  months'  babe  (1S15). 

"The  great   Jehovah  from  above 
His  Messenger  did  send, 
To  call  the  little  harmless  dove. 
To  joys  that  never  end." 

Maria  and  Eliza,  daughters  of  Charles  and  Ann  Warner,  aged 
six  and  two  years,  have  this  epitaph  (1792)  : 

"  Weep  not  for  us  our  Parents  dear, 

^Ve  are  not  dead  but  sleeping  here. 
The  debt  i.s  paid,  oar  graves  you  see, 
Prepare  for  Heaven's  felicity." 

vSamuel  T.  Xeslntt  AFei'cor,  aged  one  year  and  one  month 
(1808)  : 

"Sweet  Blu-i'jom!     Bla.sted  ere  t'was  blown, 

but  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Another  infant  of  the  same  age: 

"  Sleep  lovely  babe  and  take  thy  rest, 
God  called  thee  soon,  because  he  thought  it  best."' 
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Over  an  ackilt : 

"Go  home  my  friends  and  cease 
Your  tears,  I  must  lie  here 

'till  Christ  appears. 
Eepent  in  time,  while  time  you  have." 

Hannah,  "  the  amiable  consort  of  John  Greene,"  is  eulogized 
as: 

"  An  affectionate  wife,  tender  parent  and 

virtuous  friend,  beloved  while  living  and 
now  greatly  lamented." 

Rizpah  Allen,  1809,  ret.  52,  has  this  tribute: 

"  Pressed  with  the  hand  of  sore  distress^  in  vain  she  wandered  on ; 
Till  God,  our  Saviour,  arm'd  with  love,  in  Mercy  called  her  home." 

There  is  peculiar  pathos  in  the  succeeding  apparently  original 
lines  to  John  Penny,  "  a  native  of  England,"  set  30  (1823)  : 

"  No  kindred  sigh,  nor  soft  parental  tear, 
Soothed  thy  pale  form  or  graced  thy  niourful  bier. 
^Vith  strangers  was  thy  dying  trust  reposed. 
By  strangers'  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed. 
By  strangers  is  thy  Humble  grave  adorn'd, 
By  strangers  honor'd,  and  by  strangers  mourc'd." 
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IXTKODUCTIOX 

Xew  York  has  little  time  to  think  of  bygones.  Its  life  hurries 
along  its  few  long  avenues  and  runs  thickly  in  its  many  cross 
streets  without  stopi^ing  in  front  of  houses  which  are  old,  even  when 
historical.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  city  in  the  Avorld  one-tenth  of 
its  size  which  has  less  average  interest  in  its  own  past.  It  grows 
quickly,  takes  its  population  from  everywhere,  and  tears  down  its 
buildings  and  rebuilds  them  at  a  fxirious  rate.  In  its  progress 
it  spares  few  vestiges  of  olden  times.  For  one  thing,  it  cannot 
afl'ord  to  preserve  its  land  for  "  sentimental  reasons ;"  it  has 
alrciidy  too  little  space  for  its  daily  need;  its  mainland  is  an  island, 
and  rather  than  spread  out  broadly  it  is  quite  content  to  groAV  up 
in  the  air.  So  quickh-,  indeed,  does  the  memory  of  its  old  build- 
ings pass  away  that  little  would  remain  to  our  knowledge  of  them, 
ev^n  of  a  few  generations  ago,  had  not  a  few  exceptional  people 
set  themselves  at  that  time  to  picture  them  in  their  surroundings 
and  to  leave  these  records  to  their  descendants.  How  different, 
indeed,  would  be  onr  idea  of  old  Xew  York  had  not  a  member  of 
our  C'ity  Connnon  Council,  at  no  little  cost  and  ridicule,  persuad'ed 
his  fellow  members  to  publish  pictures  of  early  landmarks  in  their 
annual  report  I  And  to-day,  as  we  thvnnb  the  pages  of  Valentine's 
Manual,  how  few  of  the  buildings  there  shown  have  been  left  be- 
hind : 

For  buildings  in  Xew  York  which  visibly  antedate  the  year 
1800  one  may  long  seek  in  vain.  Even  in  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  island  there  exists  hardly  a  trace  of  the  simpler  life  of  our 
people.  The  old  and  well-set  farms  which  spread  over  Yorkville, 
Mauhattanville,  Bloomingdale,'  Carmans\ille  and  Harlem  have 
passed  quite  out  of  our  memory  and  their  old  buildings  have  fallen, 
one  by  one,  to  be  replaced  by  rows  of  private  dwellings  of  brick 
or  brown-stone,  or  tall  apartments  of  varied  colors.  To-day  there 
remains  on  Manhattan  Island  but  one  real  eighteenth  century 
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farmliouse.  Happily,  however,  for  posteritj^,  this  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  its  kind  (Plate  11).  It  was  built  about  1783  but 
aj^pears  of  earlier  date,  having  features  which  suggest  construc- 
tion of  1750-1700.  It  has  the  added  interest  of  having  been  little 
changed  since  it  was  built.  It  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
original  owners  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  its  various  later  ten- 
ants, feeling  that  the  building  would  sooner  or  later  be  "  pulled 
down,"  made  no  attempt  to  modernize  it,  Btit  Avhen  at  last  the 
time  came  to  demolish  it, —  for  apartment  houses  were  groAving  up 
nearby  and  its  last  owner  could  not  be  expected  to  preserve  its 
valuable  sits  for  reasons  historical, —  the  old  house,  neglected  and 
forlorn,  made  its  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  communit}^  — 
should  it  go  or  should  it  in  some  way  be  preserved,  to  remain  as 
the  last  of  its  kind,  to  leave  to  succeeding  generations  at  least 
a  memory  of  their  forebears  and  of  early  times?  One  of  the 
first  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  preserve  the  old  house  was 
the  former  Park  Commissioner,  Hon.  Charles  B.  Stover,  who 
drew  up  a  report  explaining  its  interest  and'  suggesting  ways  and 
means  for  saving  it.  Prior  to  this,  several  patriotic  societies  dis- 
cussed the  project  hopefully;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  headed  by  Mrs.  Everett  M. 
Raynor,  went  so  far  as  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  move  the 
building  into  the  neighboring  Isham  Park.  Thereupon  the 
owners  of  the  house,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Judge,  came  forward 
and  offered  to  present  the  building  to  the  City  in  case  a  suitable 
place  for  it  could  be  found.  Further  examination'  showed,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  house  could  not  be  placed  in  Isham  Park  — 
there  was  no  adequate  site  for  it  there.  On  the  other  hand,  a  site 
might  have  been  had  on  another  part  o  the  Isham  Estate,  for  Mrs. 
Henry  Osborn  Taylor  (who  was  ^tiss  Julia  Isham,  and  who  had 
presented  the  Park  to  the  City),  had  intimated,  very  generously, 
that  she  was  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  old  house  and  would 
consider  with  her  family  ways  and  means  of  giving  it  a  home.  But 
there  still  remained  the  serious  question  whether  the  house  could 
be  moved  without  danger  of  destroying  it.  It  seemed,  too,  a  pity 
to  tear  the  old  house  from  the  land  where  it  had  so  long  stood.  At 
this  point  tAvo  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  builder,  Mrs. 
Bashford  Dean  (formerly  Mary  Alice  Dyckman)  and  Mrs.  Aiex- 
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aiulcr  McMillan  Welch  (formerly  Fanny  Fredericka  Dyckman), 
expressed  the  wish  to  purchase  the  property,  and,  having  restored 
honse  and  grounds  to  their  original  condition,  to  present  them  to 
the  City.  This  they  offered'  to  do  in  memory  of  their  father,  Isaac 
Michael  Dyckman,  who  as  a  boy  had  lived  in  the  house,  and  their 
mother,  Fannie  ]31ackwell  (Brown)  Dyckman,  Avhose  grand- 
mother, Jemima  Dyckman  was  married  there.  This  offer  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  City  (November  12,  1915),  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  present  Park  Commissioner,  Hon.  Cabot 
Ward,  and  the  property  became  known  as  "  the  Dyckman  Honse 
Park  and  Museum,"  for  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  donors  to 
return  to  the  house  the  old  furniture  and  heirlooms  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  contents  of  the  Museum  they  explained,  however, 
are  not  given  to  the  City,  but  are  to  remain  for  the  present  as  a 
loan. 

The  work  of  putting  the  house  in  order  was  immediately  begun. 
Mr.  Welch  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  ]\rr.  Dean  planned  the  arrangement  of  the  Museum.  Hap- 
pily, the  changes  which  had  befallen  the  original  house  were 
known;  early  pictures  of  its  exist,  one  of  them  as  early  as  1835 
and  Mr.  Welch,  as  the  architect,  had  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  necessary  alterations  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
house  back  to  its  condition  prior  to  the  year  1800.  The  most 
important  steps  were  to  remove  from  the  main  construction  a 
small  north  wing  which  was  added  about  1830,  and'  to  reconstruct 
the  back  porch,  destroyed  about  1880,  the  foundation  stones  for 
which  still  existed.  Then,  too,  the  smoke-house  was  to  be  replaced 
after  a  picture  of  the  original  one,  a  well-curb  reproduced,  and 
the  roof  reshingled.  With  these  there  were  numerous  small  but 
troublesome  repairs  —  rotted  beams  were  to  be  mended,  requiring 
much  time  and  labor  in-  the  process,  especially  since  it  was  decided 
that  only  hand-hewn  timbers  of  similar  age  should  be  used  in 
repairs.  Within  the  house  the  only  serious  changes  Avere  in  the 
woodwork,  of  the  hall  and  dining-room,  which  had  been  "  modern- 
ized "  about  1850.  Here,  however,  it  was  only  necessary  to  copy 
the  older  woodwork  found  either  under  the  newer  pieces,  or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  house,  and  to  obtain  the  lacking  hinges, 
locks,  latches,  hand-made  nails,  etc.,  from  other  houses  of  similar 
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date.  The  double,  or  Dutch. "  doors,  fortunately,  were  original, 
save  in  the  summer  kitchen.  It  Avas  then  found  necessary  to  re- 
paint all  original  exterior  woodwork,  which  Avas  in  bad  condition, 
botli  to  preserve  it  and  to  make  it  appear  in  its  original  state.  And 
around  the  place  a  stone  wall  was  built,  whose  details  were 
designed  to  correspond  with  the  walls  of  the  house. 

In  arranging  the  interior  of  the  house  the  effort  was  made  to 
restore  the  rooms  to  their  primitive  condition.  With  this  in  view 
each  room  was  studied  carefully ;  thus,  the  original  colors  of  walls 
and  woodwork  were  discovered  after  removing  later  coats  of  paint, 
and  the  old  furniture  was  put  back,  in  so  far  as  possible,  into  its 
original  position. 

The  garden  was  given  its  brick  paths  very  much  on  the  old  lines 
and  a  number  of  the  present  trees  and  shrubs  replace  similar  ones 
shown  in  early  pictures.  We  note,  by  the  Avay,  that  the  lilac 
bushes  at  the  south  end  of  the  house  remain  unchanged.  The  box- 
wood is  approximately  in  its  primitive  position.  And  the  old- 
fashioned  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  which  flowered  in  similar 
beds  over  a  century  ago.  Among  the  old-fashioned  plants  seen 
about  the  garden  are  hollyhocks,  peonies,  day  lilies,  roses  of 
Sharon,  rockets,  clove  piixks,  and  old-time  roses.  A  few  apple 
trees  have  been  planted  nearby  to  remind  one  of  the  great  orchards 
which  formerly  surrounded  the  place,  and,  for  reasons  senti- 
mental, a  cherry  tree  has  been  gi-afted'  from  the  last  known  of 
Dyckman  cherries,  which  still  stands  in  the  field  opposite  the 
ancient  house.  This  cherry  represented  an  especial  strain  widely 
known  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  According  to  family  tra- 
dition, States  Morris  Dyckman,  when  travelling  abroad,  sent  to 
his  cousin,  Jacobus  Dyckman,  then  the  owner  of  the  house,  a 
number  of  saplings  of  a  German  cheri*y  then  in  vogue,  the  black 
Tartarean ;  one  of  these  in  the  new  environment  produced  a  sport 
which  soon  became  known  as  the  Dyckman  cherry,  having  fruit 
of  delicate  flavor  and  of  great  size.  The  race,  unhappily,  has  long 
since  r,un  out.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  garden  is 
easily 'the  ancient  boxwood  which  was  generously  given  to  the  little 
park  by  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Randolph,  from  his  estate  Brookside,  at 
Mount  St.  Vincent,  where  it  had  flourished  for  nearly  a  century.  . 
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II  ' 
,  THE  IXTEEEST  OF  ITS  LOCALITY 

The  region  of  the  old  house  is  of  considerable  antiquarian  inter- 
est. Xear  its  site  Avas  in  earliest  days  a  large  Indian  village. 
Even  to-day  Indian  relics  turn  ii})  not  infrequently.  The  Creek 
which  formed  a  loop  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  house, 
was  a  favorite  fishing  ground,  famous,  hy  the  way,  for  striped 
bass,  and  in  it  were  natural  oyster-beds  of  great  fertilit}^  Shell- 
heaps  marking  camp  sites  are  abundant,  and  in  them  have  been 
found  arrow  points,  sinkers  for  fish-nets,  and  the  various  odds  and 
ends  of  aboriginal  life.  Cold  Spring,  which  a  few  rods  farther  on 
bubbled  up  in  great  volume  under  the  lee  of  Cock  Hill,"  was 
famous  in  Indian  and  Colonial  times.  x\round  the  old  house 
Indians  camped,  and  from  the  shell  beds  and  fire  pits  in  the 
neighborhood  many  pieces  of  jDottery  have  been  obtained,  some  of 
which,  of  large  size  and  extraordinary  preservation,  are  exhibited 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Xatural  Llistory.  The  Indians 
remained  in  this  neighborhood  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  last  of  their  race  lived  near  the  west  end  of  the 
''cutting"  for  the  ship  canal  as  late  as  1835.  Their  stock,  how- 
ever, as  on  long  Island  and  elsewhere,  had  changed,  having  inter- 
married with  negro  slaves;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  neigh- 
boring Indian  gravevards,  where  burials  were  made  in  the  char- 
acteristic primitive  fashion  — •  the  body  bent  and  lying  on  its  side 
on  ashes  and  oyster  shells,  sometimes  with  a  dog  placed  nearby  — 
there  are  also  found  negro  skeletons  with  which  appear  coffin  nails 
and  buttons.  Quite  close  to  the  old  house  there  were  two  Indian 
cemeteries  one  east  of  the  house  and  one  almost  south  —  the  latter 
still  used  in  the  memory  of  Mr.  Isaac  Michael  Dyckman  as  the 
burial  ground  for  necro  servants.  Of  these  there  were  many  on 
the  farm,  some  of  them  the  descendants  of  sla^'c:,  most  of  them  in 
part  of  Indian  stock. 

During  the  Eevolution  the  region  of  Kingsbridge  probably  wit- 
nessed more  of  the  actual  doings  of  war  than  any  other  part  of  the 
revolted  Colonies.  For  six  years  or  more  it  sheltered  armies  whose 
goings  and  comings  were  cvery-day  matters.    Early  in  the  war  it 
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was  occupied  by  the  Continental  Army,  probably  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  troops,  after  the  affair  of  Harlem  Heights.  It  was 
evacuated  just  before  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  the  local 
bridges  (including  a  bridge  of  boats)  destroyed,  though'  the 
Americans  still  held  Fort  Washington,  Cock  Hill  Fort  (Inwood 
Hill),  and  Fort  Independence  on  Kingsbridge  Heights,  the  last 
two  of  these  to  be  abandoned  the  day  after  White  Plains  (i.  e., 
October  29,  1770),  the  first  to  be  captured  less  than  a  month  later. 
At  this  particular  time  the  Dyckman  farm  swarmed  with  the 
enemy's  troops.  General  Knyphausen  and  his  Hessians  advanced 
to  attack  the  fort  from  Kingsbridge  by  the  Avay  of  the  "  gorge," 
which  is  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  Broadway,  beginning 
near  Dyckman  street.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  when 
some  twenty-three  hundred  American  troops  were  captured,  the 
Kingsbridge  region  became  for  seven  years  the  actual  outer  defense 
of  the  British  holding  Xew  York.  And  we  learn  much  of  the 
happenings  there  during  later  years  through  the  serious  memoirs 
(published  1798)  of  the  American  General  Health,  and  through 
the  gossipy  diary  of  a  German  soldier  of  fortune,  von  Krafft  by 
name  (published  1SS2,  in  Collections  ISTew  York  Historical 
Society),  Avho  gives,  by  the  Avay,  a  topographical  sketch  of  this 
region  taken  from  the  ledge  of  Laurel  Hill  (Fort  George).  And 
many  details  of  this  long  occupation  of  the  British  here  have 
lately  been  published  by  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  ("  Belies 
of  the  Revolution,"  1916).  Thus  we  know  where  large  camps 
were  located,  American,  Hessian,  Hanoverian,  Highlander, 
Loyalist,  and  British  Regular.  Especially  interesting  is  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  discovered  regading  the  large  camp  or 
cantonment  Avhich  was  sheltered  by  the  hillside  a  fcAV  hundred 
feet  west  of  the  Dyckman  house,  where  log  cabins  were  built,  per- 
haps several  hundred  in  number.  Here  Mr.  Bolton  and  his  asso- 
ciates, Messrs.  Calver,  Hall,  Dunsmore,  Thurston,  and  Barck, 
have  labored  for  months,  even  years,  digging  up  the  aiicient  works 
and  studying  with  antiquarian  devotion  the  relics  which  were 
unearthed.  In  this  connection  we  record  gratefully  Mr.  Bolton's 
labor  of  love  in  supervising  for  us  the  reconstruction  of  an  officer's 
hut,  which  will  long  remain  as  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  little  Dyckman  Park.     This  hut  is  composed  of 
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materials  (excepting  wooden  parts)  taken  from  an  actual  hut  in 
the  neighboring  hillside,  and  each  stone  is  replaced  in  almost  exact 
relation  to  its  neighbors  (Plate  12). 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  saw  many  changes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kingsbridge.  The  camps  were  swept  away,  the  huts  were 
filled  in  or  burned,  the  timber  in  part  carried  away  for  use  in  the 
upbuilding  of  ruined  farmhouses,  outbuildings  and  fences.  NeAV 
roads  were  established,  notably  Broadway,  which  arose  during 
the  war  as  a  short  cut  from  the  forts  below  to  the  northern  end  of 
the  island.  And  the  period  of  reconstruction  "  saw  new  houses 
established  near  it,  like  the  present  Dyckman  house,  the  planting 
of  ncAv  farm  land,  and  the  blossoming  out  of  new  orchards  —  the 
older  ones  having  been  cut  down  to  form  a  barricade  between  the  two 
defenses  to  the  south,  Fort  George  and  Fort  Tryon.  There  was 
then  in  the  air  everywhere  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  of  approach- 
ing national  prosperity.  In  a  letter  of  States  Morris  Dyckman, 
dated  lT81>,toa  friend  in  England,  he  notes  the  "  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  —  prosperity  is  at 
hand  —  and  the  change  is  decidedly  for  the  better  —  they 
already  show  the  effects  of  a  good  and  permanent  government." 
Commerce  began  to  flourish.  Stages  multiplied,  and  many 
private  coaches  and  equestrians  passed  in  front  of  the  present 
house,  and  not  a  few  stopped  there  for  a  chat  Avith  Mr.  Jacobus 
Dyckman,  who  was  widely  known.  The  road  was  travelled  by 
such  personages  as  Washing-ton,  Hamilton,  Schuj'ler,  Lafayette, 
Chancellor  Livingston,  Burr,  and  Clinton.  From  that  time  imtil 
within  a  relatively  few  years  the  I'egion  of  the  old  house  has 
changed  but  little.  As  late  as  1896  the  quail  Averc  calling  in  Mr. 
Isaac  Michael  Dyckman's  fields  (near  the  present  car  shed  of 
218th  street)  — just  as  they  had  near  the  same  place  when  the 
I   last  wild  deer  were  shot  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 
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III 

THE  BUILDER  AKD  HIS  FAMILY 

William  Dyckman,  who  built  the  present  house,  was  a  graud- 
sou  of  Jan  Dyckman,  who  came  to  JSTew  Amsterdam  from 
Eentheim,  Westphalia,  toward  the  close  of  the  Dutch  occupation 
of  I^ew  York  (1660),  settled  in  Harlem,  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  new  community.  lie  is  mentioned  in  the 
troubles  with  the  Indians,  when  he  was  corporal  of  his  company, 
and  he  is  often  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
uppermost  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  With  his  associate,  Jan 
ISTagel,  he  was  awarded  a  jjart  of  the  present  Dyckman  tract  about 
1677,  a  portion  of  which  land  it  is  interesting  to  note  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  up  to  the  present  year,  (1916) 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  years  later,  when  Mrs.  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Welch  exchanged  two  of  the  original  lots  for  the  adjacent 
two  northern  lots  of  the  present  little  j)ark.  Jan  Dyckman,  it 
appeared,  was  an  unusually  energetic  and  far-sighted  person.  He 
it  was  Avho  devised  a  means  of  inducing  tenants  to  develop  his 
land  by  offering  leases  of  long  standing  on  practically  nominal 
terms.  One  of  them  gave  his  tenant  the  use  of  valuable  property 
for  seven  years  for  a  rental  of  a  hen  a  year.  It  was,  moreover, 
his  plan  to  select  particular  pieces  of  property  of  great  fertility, 
ins\iring  profitable  development,  and  his  success  —  and  he  was 
notably  successful  in  his  day  —  was  due  in  no  little  measure  to 
this  kind  of  business  judgment.  It  may  be  noted  that  his  talent 
in  this  direction  was  hereditary.  Each  generation  of  Dyckmans 
added  desirable  land  to  the  ancient  farm.  The  family,  in  fact, 
early  became  conspicuous  as  investors  in  real  estate,  until  at  last 
their  holdings  stretched  from  the  top  of  Fort  George  throughout 
the  Dyckman  Tract,"  northward  beyond  230th  street,  eastward 
to  the  Harlem  River,  and  westward  to  Broadway,  in  part  to 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  Tibbit"s  Brook.* 

*At  one  time  (1868)  their  farm  included  about  400  acres,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Manhattan  Island.  We  learn  through  the 
kindness  of  Judge  James  F.  Davenport  that  its  only  rivals  were  the  early 
farms  of  Pctrus  Stuyvesant  (1805),  James  de  Lancey  (1786),  and  Teunis 
Eidesse  Van  Huyse  (1720). 
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It  became  a  family  tradition  tliat  the  Kingsbridge  lands  should 
be  held  in  single  hands  and  not  sub-divided  among  many 
children.  The  property  was  never  entailed,  still  there  was  the 
understanding  that  the  member  of  the  younger  generation  who 
best  exhibited  the  family  trait  should  be  the  holder  of  the  family 
estate,  and  be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
remaining  children  received  their  shares  in  money  which  ulti- 
mately came  from  the  profits  of  the  paternal  farm. 

Thus  William  Dyckman,  mentioned  above,  was  himself  a  third 

■  son  when  he  inherited  the  estate  from  his  father  in  1773 ;  his 
i  home  was  then  near  the  Ilarleni  river,  on  the  north  side  of  210th 

■  street,  about  350  feet  east  of  Xinth  avenue  and  near  the  old 
I  Century  House,  which  was  the  early  home  of  his  cousins,  the 
'Xagels.     This  house  we  believe  he  built  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage;  his  father's  and  grandfather's  house,  which  was  probably 
a  larger  and  better  one,  was  south  and  west  of  it  (208th-209th 

■streets,  botwccn  Is^inth  and  Tenth  avenues.     But  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  family  homestead.     The  Revolution  came  and 
I  Kingsbridge,  as  the  headquarters  of  an  army,  was  no  longer  a 
[  place  of  safety  for  his  family,  especially  when  his  sympathies 
\'were  with  the  Americans.    So  his  home  was  abandoned  and  for 
t  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  lived  with  his  cousins  near  Peekskill. 
I  He  was  then  beyond  the  military  age,  and  he  appears  to  have 
taken  no  active  part  in  the  war.    But  four  of  his  sons  were 
soldiers,  and  of  these  two  were  given  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  and 
were  chosen  to  serve  among  the  famous  Westchester  County 
Guides.    They  are  mentioned  by  General  Heath  in  his  memoirs 
as  experts  in  this  dangerous  service.     One  of  them,  Michael 
Dyckman,  learning  the  countersign  of  the  Loyalists'  camp  in 
Foi'dham  (just  below  the  present  buildings  of  'New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  in  sight  of  the  old  house  —  before  the  apartment 
houses  appeared),  led  his  party  right  into  Emerich's  cantonment 
and  killed  or  captured  forty  refugees.    Another  time,  and  in  the 
same  region,  his  brother,  Abraham  Dyckman,  followed  by  thirteen 
volunteer  horsemen,  took  five  prisoners  of  de  Lancey's  corps,  and 
on  their  return,  when  attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  faced 
about,  charged  vigorously,  took  one  man  prisoner  with  his  horse 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight."    Abraham  it  was,  too,  who  penetrated 
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tlie  Tory  camp  and  took  Captain  Ogden  prisoner  in  his  quarters, 
while  the  British  sentry  was  pacing  nearby  on  Farmer's  bridge. 
General  Heath  goes  out  of  his  way  to  describe  Mr.  Dyckman  as 
a  "  brave  and  active  man."    His  next  expedition  was  fatal,  how-  jj 
ever,  for  he  was  woimded  in  an  attack  on  the  headquarters  of 
Colonel  de  Lancey,  whom  he  hoped  to  bring  back  a  prisoner.    The  jj 
wounded  guide  was  taken  to  Yorktown  (near  Peekskill),  where  ii 
he  died  several  days  later,  probably  with  his  father  by  his  side. 
He  was  given  a  military  funeral,  at  which  General  Washington  j' 
was  present. 

When  W^illiam  Dyckman  returned  to  Kingsbridge  he  found  | 
his  old  house  burned  to  the  ground  —  a  costly  compliment  which  j 
the  British  paid  the  family  for  their  services  in  the  American  } 
cause.     Then,  too,  the  farm  was  a  ruin  in  every  sense  —  the  j; 
fields  were  bare,  orchards  were  cut  down,  and  the  last  of  the 
stock  destroyed,    i^evertheless  the  work  of  rehabilitation  was , 
immediately  begun.    Timbers  were  dragged  from  whatever  of  the  1 
old  buildings  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood  to  the  site  of 
the  present  house.    Cut  stone,  too,  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  earlier  sites.    It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  newer 
house  is  not  widely  different  in  plan  from  the  earlier  homestead. 
William  Dyckman  did  not  live  to  see  the  complete  restoration  of ; 
his  farm.    He  died  in  1787,  probably  in  the  little  room  in  which  | 
the  Pelham  Bolton  collection  is  now  arranged.    An  interesting 
relic  of  him  is  his  Bible  (plate  13),  which  is  shown  in  the  back 
hall-room  with  other  mementoes  of  the  family.    Its  records  begin 
with  his  birth  in  1725,  though  from  its  early  date  of  publication 
(1702)  it  may  have  belonged  to  Jan  Dyckman  (died  1715),  for 
it  is  possible  that  a  page  containing  earlier  records  was  lost.    In ! 
itself  the  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Dutch  Bible  of  its 
day,  with  wooden  bindings  encased  in  pigskin,  heavy  brass  mounts  I 
and  numerous  illustrations  in  copperplate.    With  its  records  of  I 
William.  Dyckman  are  those  of  his  wife,  Mary  Turner,  as  the  I 
Bible  spells  it  —  for  by  that  time  the  ancient  spelling  of  her  I 
name,  "  de  TourneiTr,"  was  overlooked.    She  was  a  granddaughter  I 
of  Daniel  de  Tourneur,  who  fled  from  a  little  town  in  Picardy,  I 
about  1652,  during  Huguenot  troubles.    He  was  a  prosperous! 
burgher  of  l^ew  Harlem,  becoming  sheriff,  magistrate  and  dele- 1 
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gate  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  a  man  of  high  spirit, 
losing  his  temper  magnificently,  the  old  records  say,  when  re- 
minded that  the  proximate  cause  of  his  emigration  to  America 
had  been  a  homicide!  It  is  known  that  Mr.  de  Tonrneur,  when 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend,  a  Huguenot,  in  his  native  town 
had  denied  the  king's  command  to  stop  the  Protestant  service, 
and  when  arrested  by  the  officer  of  the  guard  had  lost  his  temper, 
drawn  his  rapier,  killed  the  officer  and  put  the  soldiers  to  flight. 
His  granddaughter  survived  her  husband  by  many  years,  dying 
in  the  old  house  in  1802. 

William  Dyckman's  father  was  Jacob  Dyckman  (1692-1773), 
well  known  in  his  day  for  his  keen  interest  in  agriculture.  He 
sought  new  seeds  and  experimented  Avith  them,  and  was  an  early 
importer  of  blooded  stock;  one  of  his  letters  is  extant  (1765), 
written  to  Sir  William  Johnson  on  the  Mohawk,  dealing  with 
farming  matters.  He  was  a  person  of  considerable  determina- 
tion; rather  than  pay  the  j^enny  toll  to  the  Philipse  family  for 
the  use  of  their  bridge  over  the  Harlem,  he  is  said  to  have  rallied 
his  friends  and  spent  a  small  fortune  building  a  long  causeway 
and  bridge  which  should  be  free  for  the  farmers.  This  became 
known  as  the  Farmers'  Bridge,  but  is  always  called  on  old  maps 
Dvckman's  Bridge. 

When  William  Dyckman  died,  in  1787,  the  farm,  passed  to  his 
eldest  son.  Jacobus,  who  added  materially  to  the  family  holdings. 
He  died  in  1837,  and  was  well  remembered  by  his  grandson, 
Isaac  Michael  Dyckman,  from  whom  we  learned  that  he  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature,  stooping  somewhat  in  old  age,  and  carrying 
a  long  cane  painted  in  spiral  bands  of  green  and  white.  He  had 
dark  complexion,  steel-gray  hair,  strong  features,  aquiline  nose 
and  blue  eyes.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  portrait  of  him  exists,  for 
he  was  a  man  worthy  of  being  remembered.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Continental  army;  when  old  he  was 
widely  known  for  his  clear  judgment  and  effective  methods  — 
which  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
/  Convention  of  1821.  His  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  convention 
is  preserved,  and  shows  that  he  took  part  in  almost  every  item  of 
business  transacted.  At  Kingsbridge,  in  his  last  years,  he  became 
the  court  of  last  appeal  in  local  matters.  In  front  of  his  gate 
might  be  seen  the  coaches  of  such  of  his  neighbors  as  Mrs.  Aaron 
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Burr  (Madame  Jumel)  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  wlio  called 
upon  him  (let  ns  liope  not  at  the  same  time)  for  advice  about  tlie 
management  of  their  property.  To  his  house  came  people  whose 
interest  was  farming  or  politics,  and  not  a  few  scholars  in  their 
day.  Two  of  his  sons  were  graduates  of  Columbia  College,  and 
their  preceptors  were  apt  to  visit  them,  especially  Doctor  David 
Ilosaek,  the  botanist  and  anatomist,  who  took  an  especial  interest 
in  the  career  of  Jacob  Dyckman  (Columbia,  1810;  medicine, 
1813),  the  elder  of  the  two,  who  promised  to  become  one  of  the 
great  medical  men  of  the  country.  He  was  appointed  Health 
Commissioner  of  Isew  York  Avhile  a  very  young  man,  but,  con- 
tracting consumption,  died  in  his  early  thirties.  Incidentally, 
it  was  he,  when  secretary  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  who 
obtained  the  Benjamin  Franklin  chair  for  his  Alma  Mater,  which 
is  still  used  b,y  Columbia's  j)residents  on  state  occasions.  A  beau- 
tifully bound  copy  of  Doctor  Dyckman's  book  (1814)  on  the 
"  Pathology  of  the  Human  Fluids "  is  shown  in  the  present 
museum,  which  was  presented  to  "  Mr.  Jacobus  Dyckman  from 
his  affectionate  and  dutiful  son,  the  Author."  The  doctor's 
younger  brother,  James  (Jacobus),  graduated  from  Columbia 
in  1811  (A.  M.  1813),  salutatorian  of  his  class,  became  a  lawyer, 
but  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Some  of  his  admirably  written 
speeches  are  .preserved,  and  a  medal,  "  eloquentias  premium," 
given  him  by  the  Peithologian  Society  of  Columbia,  1810. 

The  property  next  passed  to  two  younger  sons  of  Jacobus 
Dyckman,  Isaac  and  Michael,  to  whom  had  descended  the  family 
skill  in  its  management.  They  remained  unmarried,  devoted 
themselves  to  their  affairs  and  added  to  their  holdings.  For  one 
thing  fortune  favored  them;  their  great  farm  had  the  reputation  i 
of  yielding  the  earliest  and  best  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  ! 
in  a  day,  too,  when  the  market  could  not  depend  xipon  distant 
producers.  Then,  also,  it  was  found  that  the  farm  was  a  con- 
venient stopping-point  for  the  great  herds  of  cattle  which  were 
sent  "  by  hoof "  to  the  Bull's  Head  Market.  This  fact,  in  a 
measure,  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Dyckman  House. 
For  while  it  was  found  profital)le  to  allow  the  cattle  to  remain 
over  night  on  the  farm,  it  was  also  found  far  from  pleasant  to 
have  them  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  herds- 
men themselves,  who,  like  the  notorious  Daniel  Drew,  would  be 
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apt  to  make  themselves  at  home  in  their  house.  Ileuee  it  was 
that  Isaac  Dyckman  and  his  brother  abandoned  their  grandfather's 
home  and  moved  into  the  ''old  yellow  house,"  pictured,  by  the  way, 
in  Valentine's  ]\Ianual  of  1S61,  which  stood  half  a  mile  aAvay  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  farm,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  boxwood, 
and  ovcl'looking  a  little  creek  and  a  tide-mill,  which  later  became 
the  site  of  the  present  ship  canal.  In  this  house  the  elder  and 
surviving  brother,  Isaac,  died  in  1868.  Isaac  Dyckman  was  re- 
membered as  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  the  community. 
He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  tall,  good  looking,  and  pleasant  in 
manner.  He  was  for  a  long  time  Alderman  in  a  day  when  this 
post  was  one  of  considerable  honor.  We  are  told  that  when  he 
passed  by  the  local  schoolhouse,  the  land  for  which  he  had,  by  the 
Avay,  presented  to  the  City,  the  children  gathered  in  military 
fashion,  the  boys  on  one  side  of  the  street,  the  little  girls  on  the 
other,  and  saluted  and  curtesied. 

At  the  death  of  ]Mr.  Dyckman  it  was  found  that  the  large  estate 
was  to  be  divided.    There  were  no  heirs  bearing  the  name  of 
Dyckman,  and  the  property  was  to  be  sub-divided,  especially 
among  a  number  of  nephews  and  nieces,  one  of  whom  became  the 
iprincipal  heir.    This  was  James  Frederick  Dyckman  Smith,  who, 
In  in  memory  of  his  uncles,  in  1868  became  by  act  of  legislature 
!-Isaac  Michael  Dyckman.    He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Dyckman's 
sister  Hannah,  who  had  married  Squire  Caleb  Smith,  of  Yonkers ; 
he  had  lived  in  the  homestead  since  1820,  when  as  a  boy  of ,  seven 
he  had  gone  to  Kingsbridge  to  visit  his  grandfather.  Jacobus 
Dyckman.    It  seems  that  the  boy  had  the  faculty  of  making 
j  friends,  and  affectionate  ones,  so  it  was  not  remarkable  that  first 
his  grandfather  and  later  his  uncles  tried  to  keep  him  with  them 
and  wished  to  train  him  to  be  their  successor.    For  this  meant  a 
;  great  deal  to  them,  both  in  sentiment  and  practice,  for  the  estate 
required  especial  care  in  its  up-keep,  and  the  surviving  uncle, 
Isaac  Dyckman,  came  naturally  to  look  to  his  nephew  for  help  in 
I  all  directions.    This  was  then  the  more  necessary,  since  at  that 
f  time  the  property  had  readied  its  greatest  dimensions. 

Mr.  Isaac  Michael  Dyckman  (b.  1813)  lived  in  the  old  house 
■[  between  ]820  and  about  ]Sr)0;  thereafter  he  moved  with  liis 
I  uncles  to  the  yellow  house  already  noted.    He  mnrried,  in  1SG7, 
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his  kinswoman,  Fannie  Blackwell  Brown,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Hannah  (Odell)  Brown,  of  Yonkers,  and  great-granddaughter  I 
of  Jacobus  Dyckman,  and  built  the  home  still  standing  on  218th 
Street,  west  of  Broadway,  where  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  until  his  death  in  1899.  With  Mrs.  Dyckman  he  devoted 
himself  largely  to  religious  and  charitable  affairs.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  Ruling  Elder  and  treasurer  in  the  Mount  Washington 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Dyck-i 
man  Street,  and  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  ]^ew  York  Presbytery,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was: 
greatly  interested  in  historical  and  educational  matters,  acting 
as  trustee  to  the  old  Dyckman  Library  and  founding  in  Columbia [ 
University  a  research  fund  in  memory  of  his  uncles,  Jacob  and  I 
Jacobus,  Columbia,  1810,  1811.  Mrs.  Dyckman  survived  her 
husband  fifteen  years,  dying  in  1914,  and  at  her  death,  leaving 
no  male  issue,  the  family  name  in  the  region  of  Kingsbridge 
became  extinct,  after  having  been  identified  with  the  locality  for 
about  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Mrs.  Dyckman,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, followed  sympathetically  her  husband's  interests;  she  gave 
generously  to  benevolent  societies,  missions  and  churches. 
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IV 

THE  DYCKMAX  HOUSE:  DETAILS 

The  Dyc'lcman  house  stands  ou  what  is  now  the  northwest  corner 
of  204th  Street  and  Broadway.    The  avenue  in  front  of  it  has 
oecn  lowered  about  fifteen  feet,  leaving  the  house  on  a  knoll.  Even 
in  early  days,  however,  it  was  situated  on  a  rise  of  land  which 
'  ooked  southeastward  over  the  wide-spread  apple  orchards  towards 
the  Harlem  River  and  Fordhani  (where  now  the  Xew  York  Uni- 
I'ersity  forms  a  landmark)  ;  to  the  south  rose  the  heights  of  Fort 
I  jeorge  and  Fort  Washington,  on  the  west  was  the  ridge  of  Inwood, 
sarly  known  as  Mount  Washington,  and  through  the  notch  at  the 
\vest  end  of  Dycknum  Street  one  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Palisades, 
[n  the  spring  it  overlooked  a  fair  country,  with  a  foreground  of 
I  ;reen  meadows  and  browsing  herds,  a  middle  distance  of  flowering 
)rchards  of  apple,  peach  and  cherry.    Its  owner  might  have  long 
!at  on  th-is  wide  front  porch,  settled  comfortably  in  a  deep  slat- 
jacked  armchair,  soothed  by  the  hum  of  bees  in  the  blossoms 
I'learby,  and  watching  lazily  through  the  rings  of  smoke  from  a 
;  ■ong-stemnied  pipe  the  post-rider  as  he  passed  the  thirteenth  mile- 
stone, which  was  nearly  in  front  of  the  old  house. 
I    The  house  itself  has  basement,  parlor  floor,  bedroom  floor  and 
|ittic  (plate  11).    It  is  well  built.    Its  stone  walls  are  twenty 
|inches  thick,  and  are  continued  up  to  the  window  ledges  of  the 
|>!leepiiig-room  floor ;  above  them  heav^",  hand-hewn  white  oak  beams 
(  •overed  with  wide  clapboards  fill  in  the  space  to  the  peak  of  the 
i^anibrel  roof,  which,  incidentally,  has  an  exceptionally  graceful 
M'urve. 

The  house  had  two  extensions.  The  one  to  the  south  contained 
t  he  summer  kitchen  and  will  later  be  described.  The  one  to  the 
I'lorth  Avas  relatively  new,  dating  about  1830,  built  to  provide 
I  idditional  room  for  servants.    This  has  now  been  removed. 

There  are  two  rai-e  features  in  the  construction  of  the  old  house. 
It  had  a  front  of  brick  instead  of  field-stone,  and  it  had  also  a 
E  )aseTnpiit.  The  latter  was  a  feature  which  possibly  arose  from  the 
■  situation  of  the  house,  for  it  was  built  against  a  ledge  of  rock, 
ivhich  supports  the -entire  rear  wall,  and  permitted,  therefore,  an 
linusual  depth  below. 
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In  tlie  basement  was  a  winter  kitchen,  having  a  large  brick, 
fireplace;  beside  this  room,  at  the  north,  was  a  roomy  and  dry- 
cellar,  which  no  donbt  was  well  provisioned  in  its  days  with  winter 
vegetables  and  pans  of  milk  resting  on  swinging  shelves,  the  snp- 
j^orts  of  which  are  still  preserved.  Into  this  cellar  one  might  enter 
from  without,  from  an  inclined  passageway,  down  a  couple  of 
steps,  and  through  sloping  cellar  doors,  in  the  ancient  Dutch 
fashion. 

The  parlor  floor  is  margined  east  and  west  by  wide  porches 
continued  the  full  length  of  the  house.  It  has  the  usual  broad 
hall  extending  through  the  middle  of  the  house  from  front  to 
back,  opening  right  and  left  into  the  main  rooms.  Here  stands 
a  tall  Dutch  clock.  On  the  right  as  we  enter  the  front  door  one 
looks  into  the  parlor,  at  the  left  into  t'he  dining-room,  which  was 
just  above  the  winter  kitchen.  In  front  is  the  narrow  staircase, 
margined  primly  with  a  straight  cherry  rail,  and  below  the  turn 
of  the  stairs  one  sees  through  the  opened  half-door  the  trees  on  the 
slope  of  Inwood  Ridge.  Behind  the  parlor  and  also  opening  into 
the  hall  was  a  smaller  room,  knovra  as  Isaac  Dye'kman's  room,  anc 
across  the  hall,  opening  by  a  doorway  under  the  staircase,  one 
could  descend  to  the  winter  kitchen,  or  could  enter  through  a 
small,  dark  passageway  up  and  down  three  steps  into  a  small  back 
room,  and  thence  into  the  rear  of  the  dining-room.  This  room  was 
known  as  Grandfather  Dyckman's,  and  here,  we  believe,  died 
William  D.yckman  in  1787. 

The  sleeping-room  floor  includes  five  rooms.  Of  two  small  bed- 
rooms at  the  rear  only  one  opens  into  the  hall  —  this  is  called 
Isaac  Michael  Dyckman's  room.  The  two  main  rooms  north  anc 
south  are  known,  respectively,  as  the  uncles'  room  and  Jacobus 
Dyckman's  room;  into  the  latter  opened  the  second  rear  room, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  youngest  children 
The  front  of  the  hall  was  enclosed  as  a  dark,  servant's  or  nurse's 
bedroom,  froni  which  passed  curious  low  storage  spaces,  "  lik( 
secret  passageways,"  north  and  south,  formed  by  the  overhangiuj 
eaves  and  lighted  by  small  buirs-eyes  at  either  end  of  the  house 
A  stepladder  leads  to  the  garret,  in  which  one  may  see  the  hand 
hewn  timber  of  the  old  house  reaching  upward  to  the  gable  anc 
roofing  a  space  which  was  invaluable  in  the  domestic  economy  o 
olden  times.    Here  stood  disused  bedsteads,  ancient  hide-coverec 
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ti'Uiiks,  supenuiiuer;iry  l);in(I-lK).\es,  spiiniing-wliecls  and  the  like. 
This  great  space  was  again  lighted  by  bull's-eyes  at  either  end  of 
the  house. 

The  southern  addition  contains,  as  we  have  said,  a  summer 
.kitchen  (plate         and  above  it  was  a  large  servants'  room.  This 
uaddition,  we  believe,  was  really  of  earlier  date  than  the  house  itself, 
having  probably  been  built  prior  to  the  American  Revolution. 
For  we  know  that  the  main  building  was  erected  in  or  about  1783, 
the  year  when  William  Dyckman  returned  to  his  home  after  the 
•evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British.    His  old  house  had  been 
burned  and  he  probably  lived  in  the  present  addition,  which  served 
earlier  as  a  foreman's  cottage,  or  was  possibly  jDart  of  his  first 
:  house,  from  210th  Street.    This  is  evidenced  by  the  character  of 
•the  ceiling  of  its  main  room,  which  shows  open  rafters  with  beaded 
edges,  also  an,  early  type  of  fireplace.    Another  reason  for  its 
greater  age  is  that  its  north  wall  is  covered  with  clapboards, 
although  it  faced  the  stoiie  wall  of  the  main  house,-  thus  showing 
conclusively  that  the  stone  wall  must  either  have  been  built  against 
the  clapboards  or  that  the  small  addition  must  subsequently  have 
been  moved  up  against  the  house.    During  the  first  half  of  the 
;  nineteenth  century  this  addition  was  occupied  by  the  cook,  black 
'Hannah,  who  had  been  born  on  the  place  as  the  daughter  of  a 
slave  who  was  partly  of  Indian  blood.    Tradition  describes  her 
nwith  a  l)right-colored  headgear,  face  black  as  ebony,  temper 
lidecidedly  irregular,  and  a  strong  leaning  toward  a  corncol)  pii)e. 
IHer  kitchen,  with  its  white  flooi"  strewn  with  sand  in  patterns, 
■idid  not  open  into  the  house  itself,  but  on  a  porch  from  which  one 
ihad  also  access  to  the  winter  kitchen. 

In  arranging  the  interior  of  the'  house,  the  effort  has  been  made 
;  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  each  room  in  its  original  condition. 
[IThe  old  pieces  of  furniture  taken  from  the  house  when  Isaac 
,i Dyckman  moved  away  have  been  carefully  collected  and  put  l^ack, 
j  so  far  as  possible,  in  their  original  position.  Where  objects  froni 
the  homestead  were  not  preserved  their  place  is  filled  with  similar 
^  pieces  which,  with  but  few  exceptions,*  were  in  the  possession  of 
•  other  members  of  the  Dyckman  family  or  of  its  connections, 
i  The  house  is  interesting,  therefore,  as  exhibiting  with  consider- 
able acciiracy  the  indoor  surroundings  of  a  well-to-do  family 

*  We  except  also  kitchen  utensils  in  large  part. 
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about  the  year  1800,  And  they  are  the'  more  interesting  since  the 
conditions  of  those  simpler  days  are  rapidly  fading  from  memory. 
How  many  to-day,  for  example,  even  those  of  us  who  pride  our- 
selves on  our  housekeeping  and  cookery,  could  go  into  one  of  the 
old  kitchens  of  the  present  house  and  make  use  of  the  apparatus 
there  ?  How  many  of  us  could  start  a  kitchen  fire  without  the  use 
of  matches  ?  —  some  of  us  do  not  know  a  tinder-box  Avhen  we  see 
one,  far  less  the  practical  use  of  flint  and  steel.  The  art  of  such 
primitive  fire-making  is  well-nigh  forgotten.  Even  such  an  expert 
in  Colonial  matters  as  Alice  Morse  Earle,  who  has  written  delight- 
fully of  ancient  customs,  confesses  that  she  has  never  learned  the 
trick  of  the  tinder-box,  which  probably  any  Dyckman  child  of  six 
could  have  shown  her !  How  many  of  us  could  build  a  wood  fire 
which  would  last,  fix  a  back  log,  or  bank  embers  so  they  would 
keep  like  vestal  fire  —  or  use  convincingly  the  curious  trammels 
or  pot  hooks  for  the  hiige  kettles,  or  skillets,  or  skimmers,  orj 
waffle-irons,  or  a  Dutch  oven  or  a  bake  oven  ?  The  former  oven  is  j 
the  contrivance  in  tin  which  stands  in  front  of  the  open  fireplace 
in  the  present  winter  kitchen  to  collect  the  heat  and  reflect  it  upon 
an  object  which  was  slowly  rotated  on  a  spit,  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  a  trained  ''  turnspit  "  dog.  Of  bake  ovens,  we  have  two 
excellent  specimens  in  the  summer  kitchen  (plate  14),  so  large 
that  they  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  projecting  behind  the 
chimney  like  buttresses,  and  indicating  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
the  number  of  its  slaves  and  helpers  to  be  provided  for.  These 
were  by  no  means  as  convenient  in  use  as  the  modern  kitchen  oven ; 
they  reqiiired  special  fuel,  which  was  laid  in  a  definite  way  so  as 
to  produce  a  rapid,  hot  fire,  a  flue  connecting  the  oven  with  the 
kitchen  chimney.  When  the  brick  walls  of  the  oven  were  hot, 
the  ashes  were  removed,  the  oven  floor  cleaned,  and  the  pies,  bread 
and  cake  introduced,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  all  on  the  bare 
floor.  The  oven  door  was  then  closed  and  baking  began.  At  the 
end  the  objects  would  be  taken  out  b;^  the  aid  of  the  wooden  shovel, 
or  "  peel." 

In  those  days  there  were  no  convenient  shops  at  which  house- 
keeping supplies,  including  the  commonest  dry  goods,  could  be' 
purchased.  Even  candles,  the  only  means  of  lighting  the  house, 
were  made  at  home:  the  tallow  was  hoarded  and  tried  out,  wick? 
were  made  and  candles  fashioned  in  moulds  like  the  ones  seen 
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here.  So,  too,  soap  had  to  he  made  at  intervals  —  not  very  attrac- 
tive looking  soap  either  —  lard-like  and  messy,  for  "  hard  soap  " 
was  then  a  new  invention  and  little  used.    Soft  soap  was  made  by 

cutting  "  kitchen  fats  with  a  strong  lye,  which  the  housewife 
dissolved  out  of  wood  ashes  in  a  great  iron  pot,  hence  the  name 
of  the  alkali  "  jiotash."  When  the  housewife  was  not  busy  super- 
vising such  work  as  this,  or  cooking,  or  "  tending  "  children,  she 
visited  the  dairy,  or  looked  after  the  chickens,  geese  and  ducks, 
sewed  and  spun  —  for  in  those  days  her  work  began  early  and 
ended  never.  ITer  spinning  was  often  relaxation,  like  the  fancy- 
work  of  her  great-granddaughter,  and  she  prided  herself  on  the 
thinness  and  evenness  of  the  linen  thread  which  her  hard-tipped 
fingers  twisted  from  the  great  hank  of  golden  flax,  while  her  foot 
pressed  the  treadle  automatically;  or  on  the  perfect  strands  of 
worsted  she  spun  as  she  tajiped  the  tall  wool- wheel  round.  Even 
tlie  weaving  of  the  linen  or  cloth  was  apt  to  be  done  Tinder  the 
same  roof  by  some  skillful  member  of  the  family,  whose  loom  was 
at  other  times  stored  away  in  the  garret.  Shoes,  too,  were  nearly 
nhvays  fashioned  in  the  house,  either  by  home  talent  or  by  a  jour- 
neyman cobbler  who  appeared  at  regular  intervals  and  shod  the 
entire  family,  from  baby  to  grandfather.  Almost  every  house 
liad  then  its  collection  of  lasts  and  its  kit  of  tools.  In  those  days 
work  of  this  kind  was  not  despised  by  even  wealthy  people,  and 
to  learn  a  trade  was  almost  as  much  a  part  of  a  boy's  education 
as  to  learn  the  three  R's. 

In  all  old  houses,  lanterns  appear  to  us  surprisingly  abundant 
until  one  considers  how  iiseful  they  were  inside  of  a  house  where 
lialls  were  unlighted,  and  where  almost  every  room  not  in  use  was 
dark  —  and  outside  of  a  house  where  streets  were  dirty  and  so 
imeven  that  to  carry  a  lantern  became  almost  a  means  of  self- 
]n'eservation.  Xear  one  of  the  present  lanterns  is  a  rattle  which 
was  used  by  a  watchman  in  calling  for  help,  or  by  a  householder 
when  scenting  burglars.  For  in  those  days  there  was  no  police 
station  to  be  telephoned  to,  and  each  house  had  very  largely  to 
protect  itself.  Hence  a  loaded  'firelock  usually  appeared  in  some 
corner  or  was  hung  above  the  mantelpiece  —  and  not  uncommonly 
n  sword  or  two.  In  the  present  house  the  Eevolutionary  musket 
hanging  in  ihe  large  kitchen  belonged  to  one  of  the  Dyckmans, 
probably  Jacobus,  already  mentioned. 
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The  interest  of  the  old  house  is  evidently  the  greater  if  the 
visitor  is  able  to  picture  it  in  olden  times.  And  to  aid  his  vision 
he  must  be  willing  to  examine  the  details  of  structure  and  furnish- 
ing and  to  decide  how  and  why  they  were  used,  and  what  they 
accompanied.  The  chairs  tell  us  of  a  straight-backed  generation, 
when  life  was  far  more  earnest  than  to-day,  when  emotions, 
whether  laughter  or  tears,  were  repressed,  when  children  were 
kept  apart  and  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down  in  their  elders'  pres- 
ence without  formal  permission.  The  moulding  or  chair-rail, 
about  the  wall,  shows  that  chairs  were  often  placed  close  to  the 
plaster,  which  was  thus  prudently  guarded  against  injury.  The 
mantels,  which,  by  the  way,  are  the  original  ones,  save  in  the 
dining-room,  are  tall,  narrow  and  formal,  simple  in  ornament, 
with  ledge  just  wide  enough  for  the  silver  or  Sheffield  candlesticks 
and  the  snuffers  corresponding,  which  stood  between  them  on '  a 
tray,  or  the  candelabra  with  crystal  pendants  of  slightly  later 
date,  which  in  the  present  parlor  were  lighted  splendidly  on  formal 
occasions,  when  guests  talked  of  the  duel  of  Burr  and  Hamilton 
or  of  the  Clermont  puffing  up  the  Hudson,  or  of  Decatur's  Africa'' 
pirates.  During  a  later  evening,  when  logs  crackled  on  the  wide 
hearth,  and  the  andirons,  tongs  and  shovel  shone  like  gold,  Isaac 
Michael  Dyckman  as  a  boy  declaimed  before  his  admiring  uncles 
Jefferson's  speeches,  or  Cicero's  "  Cataline,"  which  his  tutor 
"  old  Curtis  from  Dartmouth,"  had  just  taught  him  in  the  upstair 
room.  The  little  window-panes  speak  of  the  time  when  glass  was 
more  easily  had  in  small  "  lights  "  —  when  panes  were  green 
uneven  and  bubbly,  rusting  in  the  air  from  poor  chemical  com 
position.  But  while  glass  was  rare,  iron  was  conspicuous,  as  one 
infers  from  the  door  hinges  and  their  massive  construction,  for 
part  of  the  hinges  ran  strap-like  over  the  woodwork  before  car 
penters  learned  to  hide  the  metal  within  the  crease  of  the  door 
Double  doors  are  characteristic  of  Dutch  houses,  with  their  curiou 
hinges  and  latches  which  enabled  the  housewife  to  keep  doors  opei 
but  at  the  same  time  keep  out  of  her  halls  the  tracking  feet  o 
domestic  animals  —  and  children.  On  our  front  door  is  th 
knocker  from  a  Dyckman  house  (Boscobel),  which  probably  al 
older  members  of  the  family  have  used  from  1795. 

Substantial  furniture,  mainly  of  mahogany,  was  in  use  in  thos 
days.    And  the  present  chairs,  tables,  dressers  and  sideboard  arc 
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good  examples  of  their  class.  In  the  dining-room  the  Dyekman 
sideboard  is  still  in  its  place  of  honor,  hearing  family  Sheffield 
and  cut-glass  decanters.  The  excellent  eight-legged  dining  table, 
dating  from  1740,  belonged  to  a  connection  of  the  family,  and 
held  in  early  times  many  heavy  trenchers  of  pewter,  blne-and- 
Avhite  crockery,  slim  Colonial  silvei', —  and  not  a  few  corpses,  for 
in  those  days-  the  state  table  was  used'  to  support  the  coffin  at 
family  funerals. 

The  bedrooms  suggest  many  by-gone  customs.  The  four-post 
bedsteads,  with  their  curtains  and  valances,  recall  the  days  when 
bedrooms  were  usuall'y  unheated  and  draughty,  and  when  the  use 
of  heavy  nightgowns  was  general  and  of  nightcaps,  for  men, 
women  and  children,  was  universal.  The  Dyckman  warming-pan 
l)v  the  fireplace,  when  filled  with  hot  embers,  has  taken  the  chill 
from  many  a  cold  feather-bed  in  the  olden  times.  And  in  the 
winged  chair  Jemima  Dyckman  has  sat  near  a  window,  yet  com- 
fortably out  of  the  draught,  while  the  room  was  being  heated  by 
a  Franklin,  such  as  one  sees  now  in  the  fireplace.  This  kind  of 
an  iron  fireplace,  invented  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  brought 
^he  heat  more  economically  into  the  room  and  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  long  line  of  iron  stoves.  K'earby  one  sees  the  family  cradle, 
a  heavy  box-like  affair,  in  Avhich  generations  of  Dyckman  babies, 
including  Mrs.  Isaac  Michael  Dyckman,  were  thoroughly  rocked. 
Some  of  them  grew  up  to  work  with  patient  fingers  the  samplers 
^vhich  one  sees  framed  on  the  walls  nearby. 

Two  rooms  have  been  set  aside  more  definitely  for  museum 
purposes.  Behind  the  dining-room,  in  William  Dyckman's  bed- 
room, one  may  examine  the  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  collection 
of  objects  of  local  interest.  These  have  been  recovered  by  Mr. 
Bolton  and  his  friends  from  Revolutionary  camp  sites  and  from 
ash.  heaps  and  kitchen  middens  of  the  early  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Dyckman  houses  yielded  many  of  the  important 
objects  here  shown,  including  fragments  of  leaded  glass  which 
one  hardly  associates  with  early  American  domestic  architecture. 
There  are  also  primitive  knives,  forks,  spoons,  brooches,  frag- 
ments of  Dutch  tiles,  coins,  and  many  specimens  of  pottery  and 
porcelain.  The  latter  show,  ,by  the  way,  not  a  little  artistic  merit. 
It  is  from  an  examination  of  this  material  that  one  sees  clearly 
16 
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that  the  early  people  of  the  neighborhood  were  fond  of  good  things 
and  chose  them  intelligently. 

In  the  second  room,  immediately  behind  the  parlor,  which 
belonged  to  Isaac  Dyckman,  one  sees  numerous  family  heirlooms 
of  all  kinds,  some  from  the  Kingsbridge  Dyckmans  and  some  from 
their  cousin,  States  Morris  Dyckman,  who^  lived  near  Peekskill, 
at  Kings  Ferry,  where  his  house,  Boscobel,  still  exists.  Many  of 
the  latter  objects  were  bought  by  States  Dyckman  during  his 
years'  travels  abroad  and  have  considerable  artistic  interest.  With 
a  number  of  them  appear  original  bills,  e.g.,  from  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood for  the  specimens  of  blue-and-white  cameo-ware  here  shown. 
Probably  the  most  personal  relic  of  the  early  owners  of  the  house 
is  the  family  Bible  (plate  13),  which  occupies  a  place  in  the 
central  case.  Here  also  are  objects  of  jewelry,  books  showing 
early  bookplates,  silverware  and  porcelain.  Mr.  Isaac  Dyckman's 
desk  stands  nearby,  which  contained  formerly  many  old  papers 
and  sheepskin  indentures  relating  to  the  present  property.  On 
the  walls  are  portraits,  early  letters,  maps  and  documents  showing 
the  signatures  of  pioneers  in  the  neighborhood. 
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us  in  our  effort  to  restore  the  old  house.  The  first  one  to  befriend 
us  was  the  Commissioner  of  Parks,  Hon.  Cabot  Ward,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Pilat.  jSIext  to  them  should  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  who  contributed  his  unique  collection 
above  mentioned,  representing  years  of  practical  research,  and 
who  has  given  his  time  and  knowledge  freely  in  restoring  for  us 
the  Revolutionary  hut.  With  Mr.  Bolton's  collection  is  shown 
a  painting  contributed  by  his  friend  and  co-worker,  Mr.  John 
Ward  Dunsmore,  which  reconstructs  very  interestingly  the  British 
Camp  (about  1780)  behind  the  Dyckman  house.  We  have  already 
mentioned  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Randolph's  gift  of  the  century-old 
boxwood  which  came  from  his  place,  "  Brookside,"  at  Mount 
Saint  Vincent.  We  should  now  mention  our  indebtedness  to  the 
blisses  Cruger,  of  Crugers,  who  are  the  descendants  of  Mr.  States 
ikiorris  Dyckman,  for  it  is  thanks  to  their  cordial  co-operation  that 
we  are  able  to  show  many  important  objects  which  belonged  to 
their  side  of  the  family.  With  these  Dyckman  relics  they  pre- 
sented us  an  ancient  trunk  filled  with  correspondence  and  bills 
of  Mr.  Dyckman,  including  about  one  thousand  letters  and  docu- 
ments covering  the  period  from  1774  to  1806,  which  we  hope 
some  day  to  edit  and  publish.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Allien  of  the  rare  eighteenth- 
century  Dutch  tiles,  quite  similar  to  those  found  in  fragments  in 
the  Revolutionary  huts,  which  has  enabled  us  to  restore  very 
interestingly  the  dining-room  fireplace. 

For  various  objects  exhibited  we  are  indebted  to  many  donors 
nnd  lenders,  including  Mrs.  Robert  W.  deForest,  Mr.  William  H. 
White,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Frishmuth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Otto  von  Kienbusch,  Mr.  George  M.  Edsall,  Mr.  Jacob 
A.  Smith,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Perkins,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stratford,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  William  Bingham,  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Toumans,  Prof, 
nd  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Warren,  Mrs.  Dwight  Franklin,  Mr.  John 
arden,  Jr.,  the  Misses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Drennan,  and  Mr. 
nd  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  de  Peyster.    The  excellent  dining-room 
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cliairs  belonged  to  the  father  of  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of 
telegraph  fame,  and  come  to  us  through  the  heirs  of  the  late 
G.  Livingston  Morse,  whose  family  has  for  generations  been 
friends  of  the  Dyckmans.  We  record,  also,  generous  loans  and 
donations  from  various  members  of  the  family  and  its  connec- 
tions, especially  from  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Waters,  Mr.  James  H.  B. 
Brown,  Miss  Carrie  J.  Fulton,  Miss  Mary  E.  Fulton,  Miss  Cora 
S.  Requa,  Mr.  Rufus  King,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dyckman,  the  Misses 
Helen  and  Isabel  Dyckman,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Courter,  Miss  Alberta 
M.  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dean,  Miss  Harriet  Martine 
Dean  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gaudinier  Dean.  To  Miss 
Dorothy  Dean  we  are  indebted  for  generous  help  in  arranging 
the  collection. 

Our  acknowledgments  would  be  seriously  incomplete  if  we 
failed  to  record  the  kind  co-operation  of  Miss  Clarisse  H.  Liv- 
ingston and  of  Mr.  J.  Romaine  Brown,  who  exchanged  lots  with 
the  donors  in  order  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  Broadway  frontage 
of  the  Dyckman  Park.  We  note,  finally,  the  generous  help  in 
many  directions  of  Mr.  John  H.  Judge,  former  owner  of  the 
property,  to  whose  antiquarian  interest,  and  that  of  his  late  wife, 
Winifred  E.  Judge,  the  preservation  of  the  old  house  was  long  due. 
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A  Brief  History  of  Its  Development  from  the  Earliest  Days  to  the 
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I 

The  Era  of  S'prings,  Wells  and  Pumps 

The  natural  water  supply  of  New  Amsterdam  and  of  New  York 
City  in  its  early  years  was  derived  from  tlie  ponds,  brooks  and 
springs  which  abounded  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan  before  they 
were  obliterated  by  the  construction  of  streets  and  buildings.  Some 
of  the  ponds  afforded  good  fishing,  and  there  are  people  living  to- 
day who  remember  the  existence  of  Sunfish  Pond  at  Madison 
avenue  and  32d  street,  Stuyvesant's  Pond  and  Cedar  Ponds,  which 
as  late  as  1860  were  favorite  resorts  for  skating.  (Haswell's 
Eeminiscences,  p.  5-il.)  Most  of  these  ponds,  springs  and  streams 
which  once  sparkled  in  the  landscape  have  been  obliterated  by 
modern  improvements,  but  a  few  of  them  may  still  be  observed  in 
Central  Park,  and  on  the  unbuilt  portions  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
island. 

The  earliest  artificial  supply  was  derived  from  wells.  The  geo- 
logical formation  of  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island  was  not 
favorable  for  obtaining  good  water  however.  The  rock  bottom  of 
the  island  is  covered  with  alluvial  deposits  which  appear  to  have 
been  permeated  easily  with  water  from  the  salt  rivers;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  absence  of  a  sewer  system  in  the  early  history 
of  the  town  permitted  much  unwholesome  matter  to  find  its  way 
into  the  ground.  When  we  read  that  "  tubbs  of  odour  and  nasti- 
ness "  were  emptied  in  the  street  (Common  Council  minutes, 
1700),  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  wells  were  not  only  generally 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  were  also  undoubtedly 
at  times  highly  iinsanitary. 

The  wells  were  of  the  kind  in  use  in  the  old  country  at  that 
period,  surmounted  by  a  long  pole,  balanced  at  one  end  with  n 
counterpoise  and  having  at  the  other  end  a  chain  or  rope  to  which 
the  bucket  was  attached. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  abundance  of  water  from  both 
the  wells  and  the  natural  springs  was  subject  to  fluctuations  on 
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account  of  tlie  weather.  As  a  single  instance,  we  may  cite  tlie  ex- 
perience of  the  troops  on  the  upper  part  of  the  island  in  the  year 
1782.  In  September  of  that  year,  there  was  a  great  drouth  which 
greatly  inconvenienced  and  alarmed  the  troops.  Lieut.  Von  Krafft 
of  Von  Donop's  Hessian  regiment,  who  kept  a  diary,  records  under 
date  of  September  3,  of  that  year: 

"  This  afternoon  our  foragers  and  sharpshooters  returned.  They 
had  measured  at  the  camp  but  could  find  no  water  on  account  of 
the  great  heat  of  this  year  which  had  dried  up  eT'ery.thiiag." 

The  next  day  men  were  sent  out  to  dig  wells,  but  they  could  not 
find  anything  but  the  faintest  and  poorest  springs,  even  at  a  depth 
of  30  or  40  feet.  All  the  wells  and  ditches  round  about  were 
dried  up."  On  September  27,  "  There  was  a  general  complaint 
that  all  the  men  would  die  soon  for  want  of  Avater.'' 

The  earliest  w^ells  were  private  enterprises,  dug  within  the  oww- 
ers'  enclosures,  although  it  was  the  custom  for  several  neighbors 
to  join  in  meeting  the  expense  of  a  well  which  they  used  in  com- 
mon. Tlae  first  public  well  was  projected  in  163-8  during  the 
incumbency  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  Director  Greneral.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Burgomasters  held  on  July  11,  1658,  the  "Burgo- 
masters resolved  to  cominuuicato  with  the  General  relative  to 
having  a  public  well  made  in  the  Heere  straat."  (Records  of  ISTew 
Amsterdam,  vii,  190.)  The  Heere  straat  was  Broadway.  The 
records  do  not  clearly  indicate  whether  the  well  was  biiilt  at  this 
time. 

In  1677,  under  the  English,  the  Common  Council  began  the 
systematic  construction  of  wells  in  the  public  streets.  On  Febru- 
ary 16,  1677  (I^T.  S.)  they  ordered  that  "  Several  Wells  bee  made 
in  the  places  hereafter  menconed  (for  the  publique  good  of  the 
Cytie)  by  the  inhabitants  of  Each  Streete  where  the  said  Wells 
shall  bee  made,  Viztt:  " — one  in  the  street  opposite  the  butcher 
Roeliff  Johnson's  house;  one  in  Broadway,  opposite  Hendrick 
Van  Dyke's;  one  in  Smith  street  opposite  John  Cavileere's;  one 
in  the  Water  Side  opposite  Cornells  Van  Borsum's;  and  one  in 
the  back  yard  of  the  City  Hall  at  73  Pearl  street. 

On  September  10,  16S6,  the  Common  Council  ordered  nine 
more  wells  to  be  built.  These  were  built  of  stone,  "  one  halfe  of 
the  Cbnrge  of  them  to  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  Streete 
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proportionably  and  the  other  halfe  by  the  Citty."  One  or  two  citi- 
zens Avere  appointed  to  have  charge  of  each  well.  The  practice  of 
dividing  the  expense  between  the  beneficiaries  and  the  city  was 
continued  as  long  as  the  public  well  system  existed. 

Some  of  the  wells  at  the  end  of  the  iTtli  century  became  well 
known  by  name  and  their  locations  have  been  pretty  well  identified. 
Among  them  wei'e  the  following: 

Xa;iio  Location 

!)••'  Riemer's  Well   AVliitcliall  street  near  Bridge. 

W:n.  Cox's  "Well   Near  Stadt  Hnys  at  head  of  Coenties 

Slip. 

■J\n  Eyck  and  Vincent's  AYell   Bioad  street  between  Stone  and  South 

William  street;?. 

Tunis  de  Kay's  Well   Broad  street,  north  of  Beaver  street. 

I'rederick  Wessel's  Well   Wall  street,  west  of  William  street. 

Kombout's  Well    Broadway  near  Exchange  Place. 

Suert  Olpherts'  Well   Near  last  mentioned. 

Many  other  wells  were  dug  in  later  years  and  may  be  identified 
by  reference  to  the  Common  Council  minutes  and  maps. 

Pumps  came  into  fashion  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century 
niid  rapidly  displaced  the  old  well-sweeps.  After  the  city  had 
bought  its  first  fire-engines  mentioned  hereafter,  it  became  par- 
tiridarly  necessary  to  maintain  the  water  supply,  and  in  ISTovem- 
ber,  1741,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  (chapter  719)  entitled 
■■  An  act  for  mending  and  keeping  in  repair  the  publick  wells 
and  pumps  in  the  City  of  ^S'ew  York.""  This  law  provided  for  the 
a[tpointment  of  Overseers  of  Wells  and  Pumps,  the  leyv'ing  of 
Tiixes  for  their  maintenance,  etc.  Disorderly  persons  frequently 
cut  the  ropes  of  the  wells,  broke  the  pump-handles  and  did  other 
mischief  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  same  law  provided  penalties 
for  such  offences. 

Sometimes  a  public  spirited  citizen  would  give  a  well  and  pump 
to  the  city  if  the  corporation  would  agree  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
Henry  Rutgers  made  such  an  offer  to  give  a  well  and  pump  in  the 
Out  Ward  in  December,  1785.  But  generally  the  expense  of  the 
well  and  pump  was  jointly  l)orne  by  the  city  and  the  neighborhood. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  these  matters  were  managed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  period  after  the  evacuation  of  iSTew  York 
by  the  British  we  may  cite  a  few  transactions  of  the  Common 
Cijuncil. 
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On  August  26,  1T84,  for  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort 
street  petitioned  for  a  well  and  pump  and  it  was  granted.  The 
city's  share  of  the  first  cost  of  this  well  and  pump  was  £39  :16 :15, 
The  cost  of  digging  a  well  varied  according  to  circumstances.  In 
October,  1784,  Silvanus  Seely  was  paid  £4:11 :3  for  digging  a  well 
in  the  South  Ward,  but  Phil  Arcularius  was  paid  £40:19:6  for 
digging  one  in  Frankfort  street  in  1785.  On  l^ovember  11,  1784, 
the  Common  Council  authorized  a  well  in  Catharine  street  and 
voted  to  contribute  £7  toward  it,  later  adding  £8  more.  In  July, 
1785,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  street  were  given  permission 
to  sink  two  wells  at  their  own  expense,  the  Corporation  fur- 
nishing the  pumps.  In  a  similar  way  in  August,  1785,  the 
inhabitants  of  Chambers  street  were  permitted  to  make  a  well 
and  stone  it  at  their  expense,  the  pump  being  at  the  expense  of 
the  Corporation. 

These  street  pumps,  were  landmarks,  very  much  like  street 
monuments  today,  and  formed  convenient  points  of  reference. 
For  instance,  when  the  Common  Council  decided  in  May,  1785, 
to  grade  Broadway  southward  from  Exchange  Place,  it  voted 
that  there  should  be  a  "  gentle  descent  from  the  upper  pump  to 
the  Bowling  Green."  The  "  upper  pump "  was  at  Broadway 
and  Exchange  Place. 

On  April  5,  1785,  Wm.  Smith  contracted  to  keep  the  wells 
and  pumps  in  repair  at  the  rate  of  £140  per  anmma;  but  Smith's 
job  was  not  a  profitable  one ;  the  number  of  pumps  and  wells  was 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  cost  of  repair  moimting  with  equal 
pace.  The  Common  Council,  therefore,  devised  the  system  of 
electing  two  Overseers  of  Pumps  and  Wells  for  each  ward: 
hut  evidently  these  new  fimctionaries  occasionally  neglected 
their  duties,  for  on  September  16,  1789,  the  Common  Council 
"  Ordered  that  whenever  the  Overseers  of  the  Piiblic  Wells  & 
pumps  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  their  Duty  that  the  Aid"'  &  Assist 
of  the  Ward  direct  the  necessary  Repairs;  lest  by  the  Want  of 
Water  from  the  public  AVells  and  pumps  the  City  may  be  endan- 
gered in  case  of  Fire." 

During  the  year  1789  the  Common  Council,  approved  for 
payment  bills  for  repairs  to  Avells  and  pumps  amounting  to 
£408:15:51/2- 
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The  Tea  Water  Pump 

The  water  from  the  wells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  City  served 
well  enough  for  ordinary  domestic  uses,  except  drinking,  but  as 
we  said  before  was  brackish  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  Some 
time  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  however,  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  on  the  north  side  of  the  present  Park  Row,  between 
Baxter  and  Mulberry  streets,  began  to  attract  popular  attention. 
This  spring  was  probably  supplied  by  the  same  underground 
sources  that  supplied  the  neighboring  Fresh  Water  or  Collect 
Pond.  This  water  was  so  desirable  for  making  tea  that  it  became 
famoiis  in  history  as  the  Tea  Water  Pump.  Indeed,  it  became 
a  regular  landmark  and  has  left  its  impress  on  the  real  estate 
records  of  that  neighborhood.  The  property  described  in  deeds 
as  the  Tea  Water  Pump  "  was  a  parcel  75  feet  by  120  feet  on 
the  north  side  of  Chatham  Street  (Park  Row),  beginning  28  feet 
east  of  Baxter  Street.  A  deed  containing  a  reference  to  it  as  the 
"  Tea  Water  Pump  ",  is  dated  June  1,  1795,  (liber  170  of  deeds, 
page  7,)  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  description  in  liber  169, 
page  334.  The  description  there  is:  "Which  said  three  lots, 
pieces  or  parcels  of  ground  are  known  by  the  name  or  description 
of  the  '  Tea  Water  Pump  '  or  the  Estate  of  Gerardus  Harden- 
l)rook.  Sr.,  deceased."  The  same  description  or  a  similar  one  is 
found  in  later  deeds,  among  which  are  those  to  be  found  in  liber 
55,  page  395 ;  liber  65,  page  102 ;  liber  66,  page  454,  and  liber  68, 
page  225.  The  property  was  afterwards  sold  in  parts.  Gerardus 
Hardenbrook  left  a  will  dated  1755  and  recorded  in  liber  33  of 
wills,  page  533.  About  1796  William  C.  Thompson,  a  grandson, 
acquired  the  majority  interest  and  is  undoubtedly  the  Mr.  Thomp- 
son referred  to  hereafter  and  in  Valentine's  Manual  for  1856, 
page  438.  Abraham  Shoemaker  referred  to  hereafter  and  on  the 
same  page  in  Valentine's  Manual  afterwards  acquired  at  least 
the  central  part  of  the  75  foot  tract  from  Thompson  and  others. 
Valentine's  authority  for  designating  the  property  as  ISTo.  126 
Chatham  Street  (the  old  name  for  Park  Row)  does  not  appear. 
1^0.  126  Chatham  Street  as  shown  in  deeds  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv  Avould  be  east  of  Mulberrv  Street.  If  there 
was  a  numbering  of  the  street  that  would  bring  ISTo.  126  uear 
Baxter  Street,  it  has  not  been  found.  The  site  of  the  pump, 
however,  is  well  established  by  the  deeds  referred  to. 
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The  first  mention  of  the  Tea  Water  spring  is  in  the  diary  of 
Professor  Kabn,  a  learned  and  observant  man  who  visited  the 
City  in  1748.    He  says: 

"  There  is  no  good  vp^ater  to  be  met  with  in  the  town  itself ; 
but  at  a  little  distanee  there  is  a  large  spring  of  good  water,  which 
the  inhabitants  take  for  their  tea  and  for  the  uses  of  the  kitchen. 
Those,  however,  who  are  less  delicate  on  this  point  make  use  of 
the  water  from  the  wells  in  town,  though  it  be  very  bad.  The 
want  of  good  water  lies  heavy  upon  the  horses  of  the  strangers 
that  come  to  this  place  for  they  do  not  like  to  drink  the  water 
from  the  wells  of  the  town." 

Shortly  before  the  Revolution  the  Tea  Water  spring  and  its 
vicinity  were  made  into  a  fashionable  resort  at  which  beverages 
adulterated  with  pure  water  could  be  obtained.  A  high  pump 
with  a  prodigiously  long  handle  —  judging  from  pictures  —  was 
erected  over  the  spring,  and  the  grounds  around  it  were  laid  out 
in  ornamental  fashion  and  called  the  Tea  Water  Pump  Garden. 

The  tea  water  from  this  source  was  so  popular  that  not  only  did 
people  come  to  the  pump  for  it,  but  it  was  delivered  around  town 
in  carts  which  looked  something  like  modern  sprinkling-wagons 
without  the  sprinkler.  The  distributors  of  this  water  were  called 
"  tea-water  men  ",  and  became  so  numerous  and  active  that  on 
June  16,  1757,  the  Common  Council  had  to  pass  "  A  Law  for 
the  Regulating  of  Tea-water  men  in  the  City  of  'New  York." 

At  length,  the  big  pump  projecting  over  the  street  and  the 
crowd  of  water-wagons  gathered  there  became  so  great  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  street  that  in  1797  a  petition  for  an  abatement  of  the 
nuisance  was  presented  to  the  Common  Council.  The  committee 
to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  reported  as  follows: 

"  The  committee  on  the  subj,ect  of  the  petition  complaining  of 
the  obstruction  in  Chatham  street  caused  by  the  Tea  Water  Pump 
delivering  its  water  in  the  street  and  by  the  water  carts  being- 
drawn  up  across  the  street  when  about  to  receive  water,  report 
that  they  have  viewed  the  premises  and  find  the  matters  and 
things  set  forth  in  the  petitions  to  be  true.  That  the  committee 
have  maturely  considered  the  premises  and  are  of  opinion  that 
the  said  obstruction  may  be  removed  at  no  great  expense  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  present  occupant  and  part  proprietor  of  the  prem- 
ises, by  causing  the  spout  of  the  said  pump  to  be  raised  about  two 
feet  and  by  lengthening  it  so  as  to  deliver  the  water  at  the  outer 
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part  of  tlie  paved  Avalk,  whicli  would  permit  passengers  to  pass 
under  without  inconvenience ;  and  if  the  water  carts  were  ordered 
to  draw  up  abreast  of  the  sj)out  near  the  gutter  and  receive  the 
water  in  rotation  it  Avould  remove  the  obstruction  in  the  street. 
The  committee  recommended  also  that  the  sidewalks  in  that 
vicinity  be  paved." 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee,  except  that  relating  to 
paving,  were  adopted,  the  paving  being  postponed  for  the  time 
being. 

In  1805  Abram  Shoemaker  petitioned  to  the  Common  Council 
for  leave  to  erect  works  so  as  to  conduct  the  water  of  the  late  Tea 
Water  Pump  into  carts  in  Orange  street  (now  Baxter  street)  as 
they  formerly  took  the  water  from  Chatham  street,  by  which 
inconvenience  would  be  avoided,  and  the  petition  was  allowed 
during  the  pleasiire  of  the  Common  Coimcil. 

It  is  amusing,  in  these  modern  days  when  the  City  authorities  - 
are  concerning  themselves  with  a  great  aqu.educt  system  capable 
of  delivering  500,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  to  the  City,  to 
read  of  the  Common  Council  passing  solemn  resolutions  about 
the  length  of  the  Tea  Water  Pump  spout. 
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II 

THE  PRIMITIVE  FIRE  DEPARTMEIsTT 

AMiile  the  primitive  conditions  of  tlie  Avater  supply  just 
described  existed,  there  was  an  equally  primitive  system  of  fire 
extinguishing.  When  one  recalls  the  inflammable  character  of 
the  earliest  buildings  in  JSTew  Amsterdam  and  the  inadequate 
means  for  fire  protection,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  infant  city  was 
not  destroved  several  times. 

During  the  Dutch  regime  there  were  a  few  stone  store-houses; 
and  several  brick  houses  belonging  to  the  more  wealthy  residents ; 
but  most  of  the  buildings  were  of  wood.  To  add  to  their  inflam- 
mability, the  roofs  of  a  majority  of  the  early  houses  were  thatched 
with  straw  or  reeds,  and  their  chimneys  were  made  of  wood  or  of 
interwoven  twigs  plastered  with  clay. 

Xo  machine  for  projecting  water  upon  a  fire  existed  in  l^ew 
Amsterdam.  If  a  fire  broke  out,  a  bucket  brigade  was  formed. 
Men  stood  in  single  or  double  file  between  the  fire  and  the  nearest 
source  of  water,  and  passed  buckets  filled  with  water  to  the  scene 
of  the  conflagration,  sending  the  empty  buckets  back  by  the 
second  line  of  men  if  there  was  a  second  line. 

Twenty-two  years  after  IN'ew  Amsterdam  was  settled,  the  occur- 
rence of  fires  in  two  houses,  owing  to  carelessness  in  the  care  of 
fireplaces  and  chimneys,  aroused  the  aiithorities  to  the  necessity 
of  organizing  means  of  })rotection.  They  therefore  ordered  on 
January  23,  1648,  that  from  that  time  forward  no  more  wooden  or 
platted  chimneys  should  be  erected  between  the  fort  and  the 
fresh  water,"  —  that  is  to  say,  between  the  sites  of  the  present 
United  States  Custom  House  and  the  Tombs  Prison, —  and  four 
Eire  Wardens  were  appointed  to  see  that  the  ordinance  was 
enforced.  The  fines  for  violating  this  ordinance  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  fire  ladders,  hooks  and  buckets,  to  be  procured 
in  Holland  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  1657,  the  following  notice  j 
was  given : 

"  jSTotice  is  hereby  given,  that  for  the  purpose  of  2:)reventing  i 
calamities  by  fire,  they  long  since  condemned  all  flag  roofs,  wooden 
or  platted  chimneys  within  this  City,  and  to  that  end  they 
appointed  Eire  AYardens  and  Inspectors  of  Buildings,  which  ordi- 
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luiuce  lias  been  aud  is  at  present  neglected  by  tlie  inhabitants  and 
in  consequence  thereof  several  fires  have  occurred  and  more  are 
to  he  apprehended  —  yes,  indeed,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
City. —  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  in  the  case.  To 
which  end.  the  Director  General  and  Councillors  do  ordain  that 
all  flag  roofs,  wooden  chimneys,  hay  barracks  and  hay  stacks  shall 
be  taken  down  and  removed  within  four  months  after  the  pul)li- 
cation  of  these  presents,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty-five  guilders 
for  every  month's  delay;  and  this  penalty  shall  be  claimed  for 
every  house,  great  or  small,  with  reed  roof,  hay  barrack  or  hay 
stack,  or  wooden  chimney  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Ilen- 
houses  and  hog-pens  shall  be  included." 

But  the  safety  of  the  City  was  not  to  be  secured  l)y  ordinance 
alone.  Fire-extinguishing  apparatus  was  necessary.  Therefore, 
iu  December,  1657,  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  adopted  the 
following  order,  reflecting  the  custom  of  the  old  country  in  that 
matter : 

"  Whereas,  in  all  well-regulated  cities  it  is  customary  that  fire- 
buckets,  ladders  and  hooks  are  in  readiness  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  and  in  public  houses  for  time  of  need,  which  is  the  more 
necessary  in  this  City  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  stone 
houses  and  many  that  are  built  of  wood;  therefore  it  shall  be 
required  immediately  that  for  every  house  small  or  large  there 
shall  be  paid  one  lieaver  or  eight  guilders  in  seawant,^'  out  of 
which  funds  shall  be  procured  from  fatherland  100-150  leather 
fire-buckets;  and  we  shall  also  have  made  some  fire  ladders  and 
fire-hooks.  In  order  to  maintain  the  same  in  good  order,  there  shall 
afterwards  be  a  yearly  demand  of  one  guilder  for  every  chimney 
in  a  house."' 

It  was  proposed  that  instead  of  sending  to  Holland  for  the 
buckets  thev  be  made  in  the  Citv,  and  on  August  1,  1658,  iour 
shoe-makers  of  the  tow'u, —  an  important  as  well  as  necessary  craft 
at  that  time, —  wore  requested  to  meet  the  authorities  and  consider 
the  matter.  The  contract  was  tendered  to  C-oenraet  Ten  Eyck, 
but  he  declined  it.  Pieter  Van  Haalen  declared  that  he  had  not 
the  materials  with  Avhich  to  make  the  buckets.  Ileinout  Rein- 
outsen,  however,  undertook  to  make  100  Imckets  and  Arian  Van 
Laar  50  buckets  between  that  date  an<]  All  Snints  Day  (iSTovem- 
ber  1  ).  The  l)uckets  were  all  to  be  made  of  tanned  leather  in  the 
most  com])lete  mnnner,  and  for  each  they  were  to  be  j)aid  six 
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guilders  and  ten  stiiyvers,  lialf  in  beaver-skins  and  half  in  wam- 
pum. By  January  20,  1659,  125  of  the  150  buckets  were  fin- 
ished, taken  to  the  City  Hall  or  Stadt  Huys  at  Xo.  73  Pearl  street 
and  numbered. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  150  be  distributed  as  follows,  the  total 


assignments  really  totaling  152  : 

From      1  to    50.  In  the  City  Hall   50 

From    50  to    62.  Daniel  Litsclio    12 

From    63  to    74.  Abraliam  Planck's  house  in  Smith's  valley   12 

From    75  to    86.  Joannes  Pietersen  Verbruggen  ".  12 

From    87  to    98.  Paiilus  Leenderzen  vander  Grift   12 

From    99  to  110.  Nicasiiis  de  Sille  in  the  Sheeps  pasture   12 

From  111  to  122.  Pietcr  Wolf erzen  van  Couwenhoven   12 

From      1  to    12.  Jan  Janzen  the  Younger   10 

From    13  to    24.  Hendrick  Hcndrickzen  K.ip,  the  Elder   10 

From    25  to    36.  Jacobus  Backer    10 


David  T.  Valentine,  in  his  Manual  for  1856  at  pages  253-254, 
locates  the  above  places  with  reference  to  modern  streets  as  fol- 
lows: Litsclio's  tavern  in  Pearl  street  near  Wall;  Planck's  (or 
Verplanck's)  house  in  Pearl  street  near  Pulton;  A^erbruggen's  in 
Hanover  Square;  Van  der  Grift's  in  Broadway  nearly  opposite 
Exchange  Place;  DeSille's  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  street 
and  Exchange  Place;  Van  Couwenhoven's  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Whitehall  and  Pearl  streets;  Kip's  on  the  north  side  of  Briilge 
street  between  Whitehall  and  Broad;  and  Backer's  on  the  east 
side  of  Broad  street  between  Stone  and  South  William. 

Under  the  English  regime  the  pump,  well  and  bucket  system 
was  somewhat  elaborated  in  detail,  but  remained  the  same  in 
principle  for  many  years.  In  1687  every  inhabitant  who  had  a 
house  with  two  chimneys  was  required  to  provide  one  fire-bucket 
for  his  house,  and  if  he  had  more  than  two. hearths  he  was  required 
to  keep  two  buckets.  Bakers  were  obliged  to  have  three  buckets 
and  brewers  six.  At  an  alarm  of  fire,  everybody  who  had  buckets 
ran  to  the  scene,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  their  buckets  should 
get  mixed  up.  It  was  therefore  customary  after  a  fire  for  the 
Town  Crier  to  give  notice  of  a  general  exchange  of  buckets  which 
had  gotten  into  the  wrong  hands. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  inadequacy  of  tlie 
"  bucket  brigade     l)egan  to  impress  itself  on  the  citizens  as  the' 
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news  of  Xewsliam's  pumping  engines  in  England  became  better 
known,  and  on  October  17,  1730,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
introduction  of  fire-engines  into  this  country  took  shape  in  an  act 
passed  by  the  Assembly  (chapter  550)  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  among  others: 

"  The  Repairing  of  the  said  City  Hall.'^  Repairing  and  Enlarg- 
ing the  Goals  and  Prisons,  Erecting  of  Watch-houses  and  defray- 
ing other  Xecessary  and  Contingent  Charges  for  the  keeping  of 
the  Peace  and  Preserving  good  Rule  and  Government  within  the 
said  City,  and  the  purchasing  of  two  fire  Engines  which  are 
greatly  wanted  for  the  better  Securing  the  said  City  from  the 
Danger  &  accidents  of  fire,  will  amount  to  a  Larger  sum  of  money 
then  the  Yearly  Revenue  of  the  said  Corporation  can  Supply." 

Therefore  it  Avas  enacted  that  the  City  be  authorized  to  raise 
money  for  those  purposes  by  taxation.  This  legislation  was 
promptly  folloAved  up  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council, 
adopted  May  6,  1731,  IcAwing  the  necessary  tax.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Commoii  Comicil  adoj^ted  the  following: 

Resolved  that  this  Corporation  do  with  all  Convenient  Speed 
Procure  t^vo  Compleat  fire  Engines  with  Suction  and  Materialls 
there  unto  belonging,  for  the  Publick  service.  That  the  Sizes 
thereof  be,  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  sizes  of  2Ir  iSTewshams  fire 
Engines,  and  that  Mr  Mayor,  Alderman  Cruger,  Alderman  Rut- 
gers and  Alderman  Roosevelt  or  any  three  of  them  be  a  Committee 
to  Agree  Avith  some  proper  Merchant  or  Merchants  to  send  to  Lon- 
don for  the  same  by  the  first  Conveniency  and  Report  upon  what 
Terms  the  said  Eire  Engines  &c:  will  be  delivered  to  this 
Corporation. 

On  June  12,  1731,  the  committee  reported  that  Stephen  De 
Lancey  and  John  Moore  were  willing  to  send  to  London  by  the 
ship  Beaver  for  two  engines  of  Mr.  Isewshani's  Xew  Invention 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth  Sizes,  with  suctions,  Leathern  Pipes  and 
Caps  and  Other  Materialls  thereunto  belonging,"  charging  the 
City  120  per  cent  advance  on  the  invoice  price;  and  the  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  order  the  engines  accordingly.  The  com- 
mission was  promptly  executed  and  in  a  few  months  the  novel 
machines  were  in  the  City.  On  Xovember  IS,  1731,  the  Common 
Council  ordered  that  provisions  be  made  for  kee]nng  hooks,  lad- 

"  The  second  City  Hall,  in  Wall  street  at  the  head  of  Broad  street. 
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ders,  buckets  and  the  fire-engines  in  convenient  places,  and  on 
December  1  workmen  were  employed  to  fit  up  a  convenient  room 
in  the  City  Hall  for  the  engines.  A  couple  of  weeks  later  Alder- 
man Johannes  Hardenbroeck  and  Assistant  Alderman  Gerard 
Beekman  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to  have  the  Fire  Engines 
Cleaned  and  the  Leathers  Oyled  and  put  into  Boxes  that  the 
same  may  be  fitt  for  Immediate  use." 

The  engines  thus  procured  consisted  each  of  a  wooden  box  tank 
on  wheels,  upon  which  was  mounted  a  suction  pump.  One  of  them 
was  operated  with  a  long  handle-bar  by  men  standing  on  a  plat- 
form on  top  of  the  tank.  See  Stoutenburgh's  sketch,  plate  46. 
The  other  was  operated  with  a  long  crank-handle  protruding  from 
the  side  of  the  tank  by  men  standing  on  the  ground.  Sometimes 
the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  engine  by  the  bucket  brigade  and 
forced  through  leather  hose  upon  the  fire;  sometimes  the  engine 
was  placed  close  to  a  pump  so  that  the  water  could  be  pumped  into 
the  tank;  and  sometimes  a  suction  hose  was  used  to  draw  water 
from  a  well. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  fire  protection 
system  was  the  establishment  of  a  regular  Fire  Department.  This 
was  done  pursuant  to  an  act  (chapter  670)  enacted  December  16, 
1737.  This  law  provided  that  the  Common  Council  could  elect 
a  sufficient  number  of  "  Strong  able  Discreet  honest  and  sober 
men  "  not  exceeding  42  in  number,  who  should  be  ready  at  a  call 
by  either  night  or  day  to  use  the  fire-engines  and  other  tools  and 
instruments  for  extinguishing  fires."  It  was  provided  that  these 
persons  "  shall  be  Called  the  ffiremen  of  the  City  of  ISTew  York." 
These  were  in  addition  to  the  engine-men  who  were  regidarly 
employed.  The  firemen  were  exempt  from  jury  and  militia  duty 
and  from  serving  as  Constables  and  Surveyors  of  Highways.  The 
same  law  provided  that  when  a  fire  broke  out,  the  Sheriffs,  Con- 
stables and  Marshals  should  "  immediately  repair  to  the  place 
where  the  said  ffire  shall  happen  with  their  Eods,  Staves  and  other 
Badges  of  their  Authority,"  to  aid  the  firemen  and  to  cause  other 
people  to  do  the  same,  in  extinguishing  the  fire  and  proteetinfi' 
goods  from  theft. 

In  such  humble  ways  the  great  Fire  Department  of  the  City 
of  IsTew  York,  now  the  finest  in  the  world,  began.    It  would 
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require  a  volume  in  itself  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  department 
through  the  stage  of  haucl-pumping  engines  to  steam,  chemical 
and  automobile  engines  and  the  high  pressure  water  system  which 
represent  its  highest  development  to-day.  But  enough  has  been 
said  with  respect  to  water  supply  for  domestic  use  and  fire  extin- 
guishing purposes  to  indicate  how  poorly  equipped  the  early  City 
was  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  fire  by  water. 
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III 

EARLIEST  PIPE  WE  PROJECTS 
Christopher  Colles  Water  WorJcs 
■  The  earliest  proposal  to  supply  the  City  with  water  conducted 
underground  through  pipes  was  made  by  Christopher  Colles  ]ust 
before  the  War  of  the  Revolution.-  On  April  22,  1774,  he  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  reservoir  near  the  Collect  or  Fresh  Water  Pond 
where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  get  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  water,  and  to  distribute  it  through  the  streets  by 
means  of  pipes  made  by  boring  a  hole  longitudinally  through  tne 
trunks  of  small  trees.  The  water  was  to  be  pumped  mto  his  reser- 
voir from  a  well  by  a  steam-engine,  and  to  flow  by  gravity  through 

the  pipes.  .,  . 

When  the  proposition  first  came  to  the  Common  Council  it  wa^ 
so  novel  that  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  its  practicability  and 
advisability     The  Council  therefore  put  the  subject  oft  and 
considered  it  for  three  months.    When  it  came  up  for  action  on 
July  21,  opinion  was  still  divided;  but  the  majority  were  m  favor 
of  the  experiment  and  voted  8  to  2  to  undertake  it.    At  the  same 
tL,  they  voted'to  issue  notes  to  the  aniount  of  £2,600  for  tjie 
undertaking.    Subsequent  issues  brought  the  amount  up  to  £9  100 
These  notes  were  about  the  size  of  the    shm-plasters    of  Jie 
Civil  War  period,  being  about  2^/.  by  4  inches  in  size.    A  speci- 
men, of  which  we  have  a  copy  before  us,  bore  on  its  face  Jie 

folloAviiig  inscription:  

■  ^  ■    ^777     ~  ivTc^r  Q  ITSf)  and  lauded  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

f  Tt  W  Francis  in  "  ihe  Knickerbocker  Gallery,"  1S55,  and  there  is  a  por- 
by  John  W.  Urancis  m    -lhc  TTi.tovical  8ociety.    Colles  was  a  man 

trait  of  him  by  Jarvis  m  the  New  '  'Ij^..^  received  credit. 

died  October  4,  1816.   ^™s  is  ™g  m  say^^^^^ 

Hudson  street  cemetery   (now  Hudson  Paik).    ^^'^         ^         ^^J^  i,, 
Eobert  W.  de  Forest,  a  collateral  descendant  of  CoUe.,  that  . 
St.  Paul's  churchyard.    See  note  on  page  454. 
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NEW  YORK  WATER  WORKS 
(Xo.  1911.) 

This  Note  shall  entitle  the  Bearer  to  the  Sum  of 

Fom-  Shillings 
current  money  of  the  Colony  of  Xew  York,  payable 
on  Demand,  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  oflBce  of 
Chamberlain  of  the  said  City,  pursuant  to  a  Vote 
of  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty,  of 
this  Date.  Dated  the  Sixth  Day  of  January,  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Seventy-six. 

By  order  of  the  Corporation.  N.  Bayard 

•J.  H.  Cruger 

On  the  back  of  tlie  note  was  the  picture  of  a  pumping  engine 
v.nd  two  fountains. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Common  Council  proceeded  with 
rash  haste  in  this  enterprise,  for  when  Augustus  and  Frederick 
Van  Cortlandt  offered  to  sell  to  the  City  a  site  for  the  reservoir 
on  the  east  side  of  Great  George  street,  now  Broadway,  between 
Pearl  and  "White  streets,  at  the  rate  of  £600  an  acre,  they  per- 
.sonally  went  to  the  iieAV  well  sunk  on  the  property  and  tasted  the 
water.  One  can  almost  imagine  these  dignified  gentlemen  going 
to  that  then  remote  spot  on  the  west  side  of  the  Fresh  Water 
Pond,  adjacent  to  the  marshy  Lispenard  Meadows  abounding  in 
bull-frogs  and  game  birds  in  season ;  sipping  the  water  from  the 
new  well  like  connoisseurs  of  some  rare  vintage,  smacking  their 
lips,  looking  at  each  other  wisely,  and  finally  pronouncing  a  favor- 
able verdict.  Concluding  "  the  same  to  be  of  very  good  quality," 
they  accepted  the  Van  Cortlandts'  offer  and  told  Mr.  Colles  to  go 
ahead  with  his  work. 

On  August  29,  iTT-i,  the  Common  Council  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  members  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
Avorks,  and  in  ^STovember  they  contracted  w^th  Isaac  Mann  and 
Isaac  Mann.  Jr.,  of  Stillwater,  now  in  Saratoga  county,  to  furnish 
60,000  linear  feet  of  pitch  or  yellow  pine  timber  for  the  making 
of  the  pipes.  The  original  contract,  which  is  on  file  in  the  Docu- 
ment Room  of  the  City  Clerk  in  the  Municipal  Building,  provided 
that  the  logs  should  be  from  14  to  20  feet  long  and  that  one- 
fourth  of  them  should  be  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end 
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of  the  log  "  exclusive  of  the  sap  thereof "  and  three-fourths  9 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  and  all  should  be  "  streight 
and  free  from  shakes  and  large  knots."  The  contractors  were  to 
deliver  one-third  of  the  timber  on  July  1,  1775,  one-third  on 
August  1,  and  one-third  on  October  1,  and  v^ere  to  receive  therefor 
£1,250. 

While  waiting  for  the  timber  for  the  j)ipes,  Mr.  Colles  went 
ahead  diligently  with  the  construction  of  his  Avell,  reservoir  and 
pump-hoixse  on  a  slight  eminence  just  Avest  of  the  present  Tombs 
Prison  and  Criminal  Courts  building.  The  reservoir  had  a  capa- 
city of  20,000  hogsheads.  The  well  was  30  feet  in  diameter.  And 
the  engine  pumped  200  gallons  of  water  52  feet  high  per  minute. 
After  the  war,  Josiah  Tlornblower  was  paid  £12  for  "  attending 
and  examining  and  making  report  of  the  fire-engine  for  the  water 
works  about  to  be  erected  in  1775."  The  pump-house  was  a  sub- 
stantial structure,  roofed  with  pantiles  —  curved  tiles,  laid  alter- 
nately with  the  convex  and  concave  sides  upward  —  and  the  bills 
for  iron-work,  braziers'  work,  rope,  etc.,  which  the  City  had  to 
pay  after  the  war,  indicate  that  all  the  works  were  built  in  a 
durable  manner. 

But  while  the  water-works  were  being  built,  and  apparently 
before  any  of  the  wooden  pij^es  had  been  laid,  the  City  was  thrown 
into  a  turmoil  of  excitement  by  the  news  from  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill.  The  work  of  construction,  however,  continued  into 
1776;  but  with  the  critical  events  of  that  year,  the  project  was 
completely  interrupted,  never  to  1)e  renewed.  Mr.  Colles  with  his 
family  fled  from  the  City  and  endured  great  privations,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  British  rule ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  war 
his  water-works  became  totally  ruined. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  ISTew  York  and  soon  after  the 
Common  Council  assembled  he  presented  a  petition  for  the  pay- 
ment of  moneys  due  him.  His  original  memorial,  dated  October 
27,  1784,  is  in  the  Records  Room  of  the  City  Clerk  in  the  Munici- 
pal Building.  It  has  never  been  published  and  we  give  it  herewith 
as  a  document  of  peculiar  historical  interest: 
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To  tlie  Honourable  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  CouBcil 
of  the  City  of  'New  York. 

The  Humble  JMemorial  of  Christopher  Colles  of  said  City  Engi- 
neer Sheweth 

That  your  Memorialist  in  the  year  1774  presented  a  proposal 
to  this  honourable  corjooration  for  erecting  works  for  supplying 
this  city  with  water  for  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds. 

That  this  honourable  board  after  sufficient  enquiry  concerning 
the  practicability  of  the  design  Resolved  to  agree  with  the  said 
proposal  &  directed  your  memorialist  to  proceed  in  the  execution 
of  the  work. 

That  your  memorialist  did  accordingly  proceed  in  the  execution 
of  the  work  &  erected  a  Reservoir  capable  of  containing  twenty 
thousand  hogsheads  of  water;  dug,  Availed  cover'd  &  completely 
finished  a  well  of  thirty  feet  diameter  at  the  inside,  from  which 
he  pumped  by  means  of  a  steam  engine  which  he  also  erected,  Two 
hundred  gallons  of  water,  fifty  two  feet  high  perpendicular  per 
minute,  into  the  said  reservoir. 

That  previous  to  the  said  resolve  of  the  corporation  your 
memorialist  furnished  them  with  an  estimate  of  the  expence  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  work,  agreeable  to  which  the  part  exe- 
cuted amounted  to  the  sum  of  Three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds. 

That  the  several  sums  advanced  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
amounted  to  Three  thoiisand  pounds,  consequently,  that  there 
remains  a  ballance  of  six  hundred  pounds.  One  hundred  &  fifty 
pounds  of  which  is  due  to  different  artificers  for  work  &  and  the 
remaining  Four  hundred  &  fifty  pounds  is  due  to  said  Colles. 

That  your  Memorialist  in  common  with  other  citizens,  friends 
of  society  &  the  interest  of  mankind,  suffer'd  the  most  poignant 
afflictions  during  the  late  war,  &  with  the  utmost  difficulty  pro- 
cured the  conunon  necessaries  for  his  family;  &  being  now  re- 
turned to  the  city,  where  he  hopes  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city  &  country,  he  prays  the 
corporation  to  use  their  endeavors  to  pay  him  the  ballance  above 
referred  to,  by  Avhich  he  may  be  enabled  to  support  his  numerous 
family  in  credit,  &  in  some  degree  of  comfort. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  honours,  to  take  the  premises  into 
consideration,  &  grant  him  that  Justice  &  Assistance,  which  to 
your  judgment  shall  seem  meet. 

Christopher  Colles 

The  Common  Council  did  not  at  first  act  on  this  petition  and 
on  July  20,  1785,  Mr.  Colles  begged  the  Board  again  to  give 
him  relief  declaring  that  "  his  distresses  are  of  such  a  poignant 
nature  as  to  com^^el  him  to  request  some  (tho'  small)  yet  present 
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assistance."  (Original  in  Records  Office  of  City  Clerk,  Municipal 
Building.)  In  August,  1785,  the  Council  granted  Mm  £100  on 
•account. 

On  JSTovember  23,  1785,  he  appealed  to  the  Council  for  £50 
more  on  account.  This  petition  gives  an  interesting  indication 
■of  Mr.  Colles  abilities.  He  said  that  he  was  desirous  of  apply- 
ing part  of  the  money  "  so  as  to  enable  him  to  support  his  family 
with  credit,"  and  to  that  end  he  has  erected  a  horse-mill  and 
other  works  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  in  this  City  the  Manu- 
facture of  Fig  blue,  which  manufacture  he  proposes  to  have 
carried  on  by  his  eldest  son  in  case  he  shall  be  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  jSTavigation  of  the  Mohawk  river."  He  said 
that  he  had  already  made  and  sold  to  grocers  and  others  this  pro- 
duct "  which  upon  trial  is  proved  to^  be  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
any  imported,  altho'  he  can  afford  to  sell  it  at  less  price." 

The  foregoing  petition  was  granted  and  he  was  given  the  £50 
asked  for.  Finally,  on  January  16,  1788,  he  consented  to  accept 
£150  in  settlement  of  all  demands.  Meantime,  the  corporation 
liad  allowed  him  to  use  the  room  at  the  Exchange  to  give  lectures 
on  gunnery,  di-awing,  mathematics,  etc.,  which  indicate  that  the 
delay  and  apparent  penuriousness  in  paying  him  were  not'  diice'  to 
any  underestimate  of  his  character  and  abilities. 

Projects  of  Ogden,  Livingston  and  Bumsey 

While  the  Common  Council  was  still  paying  bills  for  the  dead 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Colles,  it  received  successive  propositions  of  a 
similar  nature  from  other  sources. 

The  first,  dated  March  24,  1785,  came  from  Samuel  Ogden. 
The  original  document,  which  is  in  the  Document  Room-  of  the 
City  Clerk  in  the  Municipal  Building,  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  and 
County  of  ISTew  Tork  in  Common  Council. 
The  Memorial  of  Samuel  Ogden  of  said  City 
Sheweth 

That  as  the  late  War  hath  totally  ruined  the  Fire  Engine 
and  Water  Works  which  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  Supply- 
ing this  City  with  Water,  your  Memorialist  begs  leave  to  propose 
to  the  Consideration  of  the  Corporation  the  following  proposals. 
That  he  will  at  the  expence  of  Himself  and  Associates  erect  and 
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establish  at  or  near  the  Place  Avliere  the  former  one  was  Built" 
which  shall  supply  the  Eeservoir  with  1^4,000  Gallons  of  Water 
per  day,  and  that  He  will  in  pipes  lead  and  conduct  the  same 
water  through  the  streets  of  This  City,  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  hereafter  explained  Provided  such  Compensation  and  reward  be 
secured  to  Your  Memorialist  and  his  Associates  as  shall  hereafter 
be  agreed  on.  On  the  Subject  of  which  Your  Memorialist  begs 
a  Conference  at  such  Time  and  Place  as  You  may  think  proper  to 
ap]Doint. 

Saml.  Ogdeis^ 

'New  York,  March  2-J:th,  1785. 

This  petition  came  before  the  Common  Council  April  5,  and 
Aldermen  John  Broome  and  William  Jfeilson  and  Assistant  Alder- 
man Daniel  Phoenix  were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
him. 

Before  any  conclusion  was  reached  on  this  proposition,  and  on 
Jamijuy  30,  1786,  Chancellor  Robert  E.  Livingston,  who  later 
encouraged  Robert  Fulton  in  his  steamboat  invention  and  who 
had  a  considerable  interest  in  mechanical  engineering  himself, 
made  a  proposition  to  the  Board  to  contract  to  convey  fresh  water 
to  the  City.  Aldermen  John  Broome  and  Jeremiah  Wool  and 
Assistant  Aldermen  William  Maleom,  George  Janeway  and  Abra- 
ham Van  Gelder  were  appointed  a  conunittee  to  confer  with  him. 

On  February  6,  1786,  both  committees  made  reports,  but 
consideration  was  postponed;  and  on  February  15,  Chancellor 
Livingston  and  John  Lawrence,  who  was  associated  Avith  him  in 
his  proposal,  appeared  before  the  Board  in  support  of  their  pro- 
posals. On  the  latter  date,  the  Board  decided  to  return  the 
proposals  previously  received  and  to  advertise  for  new  ones,  to 
be  received  prior  to  January  1,  1787.  The  latter  date  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  April  20,  1786. 

On  April  10,  1786,  the  day  before  the  date  set  for  opening 
proposals  for  the  water  Avorks,  a  strong  sentiment  Avas  shoAvn  at 
the  Common  Couiicil  meeting  against  letting  out  the  water  supply 
to  private  enterprise.  The  Clerk  reported  that  he  had  receiA^ed 
three  sealed  packets  containing  proposals  to  erect  the  Avater  Avorks; 
but  tbe  Board  ordered  that  they  remain  unopened  until  further 
I     orders.    Meanwhile,  the  Aldermen  and  Assistants  were  requested 

■'The  word  "works"  evidently  omitted. 
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^'  to  set  on  foot  in  their  respective  wards  representations  to  this 
Board  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  the  citizens  in  order  more 
fully  to  ascertain  their  sense  whether  the  Corporation  ought  to 
grant  to  individuals  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  City  with 
water  or  whether  the  same  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  that  the  monies  necessary  for  the  purpose  should  be 
raised  by  a  tax  on  the  citizens." 

l^othing,  however,  came  of  these  projects  and  the  matter  dragged 
along  almost  two  years  without  any  further  progress  or  further 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  On  February  27,  1788, 
a  large  number  of  inhabitants  represented  to  the  Common  Council 
"  the  inconveniencies  which  arise  from  the  present  mode  of  sup- 
plying the  City  with  water  "  and  prayed  the  Board  "  to  adopt 
such  Measures  for  supplying  it  with  Water  by  means  of  Pipes 
agreable  to  a  Plan  or  proposal  set  on  foot  by  Christopher  Colles 
or  such  other  Plan  as  to  the  Board  shall  appear  most  expedient." 
But  this  petition  was  as  ineffectual  as  its  predecessors.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  City  was  passing  through  a  period  of  reconstruction 
after  the  war.  The  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Common  Council 
and  the  financial  resources  of  the  corporation  were  engaged  to  the 
limit  with  other  municipal  improvements  —  the  laying  out  of 
streets,  the  laying  of  pavements,  the  building  of  sewers,  the  remis- 
sion or  settlement  of  rents,  and  the  straightening  out  of  the 
numerous  affairs  tangled  by  the  interruption  caused  by  the  war. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  water-works  improvement 
was  held  in  abeyance. 

On  January  30,  lY89,  the  Common  Council  received  a  letter 
from  Benjamin  Wynkoop,  Levi  Hollingsworth  and  G.  Turner, 
the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the  Rumsian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, stating  that  Mr.  Rumsey  had  invented  an  engine  superior 
to  any  other  for  supplying  towns  with  water ;  that  he  had  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  patent;  and  when  it  was  granted,  the 
Society  would  come  forward  with  proposals  for  supplying  ISTew 
York  with  water  by  contract.  The  Board  received  the  suggestion 
with  every  encouragement,  but  declared  that  it  had  no  moneys 
which  it  could  use  for  the  purpose  at  that  time. 

During  the  next  nine  years,  the  subject  was  taken  up  fitfully 
by  the  city  government  and  by  individuals,  with  no  better  results. 
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111  February,  1792,  Zebrina  Curtis  and  others  made  proposals 
which  were  referred  to  the  Street  Committee  and  were  heard  of 
no  more.  In  March,  1795,  Amos  Porter  made  a  like  proposal. 
This  year,  Samuel  Crane  submitted  a  specific  plan  to  lead  water 
from  the  Tea  Water  Pump  through  Roosevelt  street;  and  Benja- 
min Taylor  advanced  still  a  different  project.  In  February,  1796, 
the  Common  Council  directed  a  committee  to  advertise  for  pro- 
posals ;  and  in  December,  Dr.  Joseph  Brown  and  associates  offered 
to  supply  the  City  with  Avater  through  pipes.  Again  in  1797, 
sealed  proposals  were  advertised  for,  and  seven  or  eight  applica- 
tions were  received.  One  of  them  was  from  Christopher  Colles. 
They  were  referred  to  a  committee  and  lost  sight  of.  In  1798, 
R.  J.  Roosevelt  and  Judge  Cooper  of  Otsego  made  new  applica- 
tions ;  and  so  did  Dr.  Joseph  Brown.  The  latter  was  so  novel  at 
that  time  that  it  is  entitled  to  consideration  under  a  separate  head. 

Bronx  River  Suggested  in  1798  as  Source  of  Water 

The  originality  of  Dr.  Joseph  Brown's  project  in  1798  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  proposed  to  go  to  the  Bronx  river  for  the  water, 
and  this  was  apparently  the  first  suggestion  of  going  off  the 
Island  of  Manhattan  for  this  purpose.  On  December  17,  1798, 
the  committee  of  the  Common  Council  which  was  appointed  to 
investigate  this  suggestion  reported  in  its  favor,  and  made  three 
specific  recommendations : 

First,  that  William  Weston,  who  had  been  the  engineer  for  the 
canal  companies  in  this  State  and  was  a  man  of  known  abilities, 
be  requested  to  examine  the  river,  the  grounds  for  the  aqueduct, 
etc.,  and  report  his  opinion; 

^  Second,  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fact  that  private 
parties  would  not  undertake  the  enterprise  except  with  the  pros- 
pect of  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  the  water  works  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  corporation  as  the  immediate  repre- 
sentative of  the  citizens  in  general;  and 

Third,  that  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  pass  a  law  giving 
the  City  power  to  undertake  the  work  and  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  by  taxation. 
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Mr.  Weston  was  consulted,  as  above  suggested,  and  on  March  14, 
1799,  lie  made  a  report  whicli  is  of  great  civic  and  historical  inter- 
est, and  also  gives  an  indication  of  tlie  state  of  hydraulic  science 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.    It  is  as  follows: 

City  of  ^Tew  York,  ss: 

At  a  Common  Council  held  on  Saturday,  the  16th  day  of  March, 
1799,  the  following  Report  of  William  Weston,  Esq.,  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  introducing  the  water  of  the  River  Bronx  into  this 
city,  made  at  the  request  of  this  Board  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  viz: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter 
of  the  18th  of  December  last,  I  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
which  my  engagements  and  the  state  of  the  weather  would  permit, 
to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  introducing  the  water  of  the 
Bronx  into  the  City  of  l^ew  York ;  the  result  of  which  investiga- 
tion I  have  now  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you,  requesting  that 
you  will  lay  the  same  before  the  Common  Council,  who,  as  the 
immediate  guardians  of  the  City,  must  feel  peculiarly  anxious 
to  possess  such  information  on  the  subject  as  may  enable  them  to 
determine  upon  the  propriety  of  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  accomplish  that  important  object. 

I  am  sensible  that  estimates  of  the  expense  attendant  on  the 
execution,  would  have  been  a  desirable  piece  of  information,  but 
a  wish  to  render  them  as  accurate  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  busi- 
ness will  admit,  induces  me  to  request  a  further  indulgence  of 
time  to  procure  information  on  several  material  points,  essential 
to  be  known,  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  necessary  calcula- 
tions, but  Avith  which  I  am  at  present  unacquainted. 

Though  the  amount  of  the  expense  ought,  and  doubtless  will, 
have  a  proper  degree  of  influence  on  the  final  decision,  yet  perhaps 
it  is  not  a  disadvantage,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  question 
should  be  determined  on  its  abstract  merits  alone. 

In  an  object  of  this  nature,  the  first  point  to  be  fixed,  is  the 
quantity  of  water  necessary  to  be  delivered  in  a  given  time:  was 
nothing  more  required  than  a  sufiiciency  for  culinary  and  other 
domestic  uses,  the  matter  might  be  easily  ascertained.  But  as 
the  principal  object  of  this  undertaking  is  the  introduction  of  a 
copious  and  constant  supply  for  cleansing  and  cooling  the  streets, 
it  becomes  a  question  of  importance  to  determine,  as  near  as  may 
be,  the  amount  of  the  required  demand.  Several  specific  quantities 
have  been  mentioned,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  all  inadequate! 
to  the  contemplated  purpose.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  undertakings.! 
I  conceive  it  to  be  an  object  of  the  first  consequence  to  have  the 
effect  dependent  on  the  will,  and  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
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tliiug,  110  certain  conclusions  caii  be  obtained,  it  is  wisest  to  err  on 
the  safe  side. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  this  deduction  as  a 
general  principle,.  I  believe  there  can  be  none,  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  it  in  the  present  instance ;  for,  however  great  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  water  may  be,  there  are  a  variety  of  useful  and 
productive  purposes  to  wliicli  it  may  be  advantageously  applied. 
Proceeding  on  this  ground,  I  have  endeavored  to  calculate,  as  near 
as  the  want  of  sufficient  data  would  enable  me,  the  minimum 
quantity  necessary  to  be  introduced  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Though  conclusions  deduced  from  hydi'aulic  principles  of  the 
expense  of  water  issuing  from  pipes  of  given  diameters,  placed  on 
the  summits  of  the  several  streets,  would  have  been  much  prefer- 
able to  vague  guesses;  yet  the  infinite  variety  of  cases,  arising 
from  different  degrees  of  depression  below,  and  distance  from,, 
"the  principal  reservoir,  would  have  rendered  the  oj)eration  a  very 
laborious  one,  and,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  result  very  uncer- 
tain. Indeed,  every  mode  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  may  be 
objected  to  on  the  latter  principle ;  but  though  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  exact  truth,  we  must  endeavor  to  approximate 
as  near  thereto  as  possible.  Conceiving  it  to  be  the  intentions  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  recommended  the  measure  of  washing  the 
streets,  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the  citizens,  to  have  a  regular 
and  plentiful  current  of  water  running  at  least  twelve  hours  every 
day,  through  all  the  streets,  by  means  of  pipes  placed  at  their 
respective  summits,  producing  an  effect  similar  to  what  we  may 
observe  to  be  done  by  a  moderate  shower  of  rain  of  the  same  dura- 
tion; calculating,  therefore,  the  area  of  the  city,  the  quantity  of 
water  usually  descending  in  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  such  parts  of  the  general  surface  as  are  pervious 
to  Avater,  we  shall  obtain  a  result  that  perhaps  on  the  whole  will 
be  as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  done  by  any  other  mode,  and  suffi- 
cient to  answer  every  purpose  required.  I  find  that  the  area  of 
the  city,  bounded  by  the  East  and  ISTorth  rivers,  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  them  hj  Grand  street,  is  upwards  of  750  acres,  and,  making 
an  allowance  of  350  for  public  squares,  gardens,  and  other  unpaved 
surfaces,  we  have  a  remainder  of  400  acres,  which,  being  unpene- 
trable to  the  rain,  all  that  falls  on  that  surface  must  be  discharged 
by  means  of  the  channels  of  the  different. streets  into  the  adjacent 
livers.  I  have  made  various  inquiries,  but  have  not  as  yet  received 
any  correct  information  of  the  quantity  of  water  produced  by  a 
moderate  shower  of  twelve  hours'  continuance;  I  am,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  assuming  as  a  fact,  what  may  hereafter  be 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
calculations  will  not  be  found  to  be  overrated. 
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Fixing,  therefore,  the  depth,  as  shown  by  the  rain-gage  at  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  we  shall  find  the  total  amount  to  be  363,000 
cubic  feet,  or  2,221,560  ale  gallons,  and  adding  to  this,  778,440 
gallons  as  an  adequate  supply  for  domestic  consumption,  we  shall 
have  three  millions  of  gallons  to  be  introduced  into  the  reservoir 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
above  quantity  may  be  effected  by  one  of  the  plans  submitted  to 
your  consideration,  without  materially  altering  the  design  or 
enhancing  the  estimate,  while  by  the  other,  the  expense  will  be 
nearly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  required.  I  offer  the  preced- 
ing calculations  merely  as  an  essay  to  determine  a  point,  which  as 
yet  has  remained  undiscussed,  though  of  such  importance  that 
I  deem  it  the  basis  of  the  whole  work.  I  shall  readily  yield  to 
any  valid  reasons  that  may  be  produced  in  support  of  variations 
from  the  above  conclusions. 

The  quantity  requisite  being  determined,  the  next  point  to  be 
ascertained,  is  from  what  sources  it  can  be  most  conveniently 
derived.  I  am  acquainted  with  but  two  modes  that  deserve  any 
consideration.  The  first  is  the  introduction  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  waters  of  the  Bronx;  the  second  is  a  supply  obtained  from 
the  springs  of  the  Collect.  As  this  question  has  much  agitated  the 
public  mind,  and  each  plan  in  its  turn  been  extolled  or  decried 
by  their  respective  advocates  and  opponents,  it  has  produced 
(what  is  too  frequently  the  effect  of  a  collision  of  sentiments) 
a  more  obstinate  attachment  to  preconceived  opinions.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  expect  that  any  arguments  which  I  shall  produce,  will 
reconcile  the  jarring  interests;  yet  I  trust  that  the  statement 
I  shall  offer,  (and  it  is  the  result  of  some  experience  and  reflec- 
tion,) will  enable  those  whose  province  it  is  to  judge  of  the  merits 
and  disadvantages  of  the  different  plans,  to  select  that  which,  on 
the  whole,  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  efficiency  of  supply  —  the  quality 
of  the  water,  as  it  respects  the  different  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  and  the  expense  of  execution. 

On  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  am  aware  that  it  has  generally 
been  believed,  and  pretty  confidently  maintained,  that  at  those 
seasons  when  the  demand  will  be  greatest  and  most  essential,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Bronx  are  wholly  inadequate;  these  assertions 
have  been  made  with  a  degree  of  positiveness  that  would  induce 
one  to  believe  they  were  founded  on  the  most  careful  and  accurate ; 
experiments,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  imagine  have  as  yet 
never  been  made,  instead  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  the 
random  guesses  of  superficial  observation.  The  question  is  of ; 
such  importance,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  that  we  proceed ; 
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upon  the  most  certain  groiiud.  In  a  matter  of  this  consequence, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little  diffuse. 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  period  when  the  greatest  supply  of 
water  is  Avanted,  there  will,  from  natural  causes,  be  the  least 
quantity  furnished;  this  is  a  common  principle,  applicable  to  all 
rivers  and  springs;  the  very  few  examples  to  the  contrary,  are 
mere  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  This  circumstance  has  created 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Bronx. 
Previous  to  my  examination  of  that  stream,  I  had  regretted  that 
proper  experiments  had  not  been  made  at  the  season  above  alluded 
to,  as  then  the  fact  would  have  been  ascertained  beyond  all  dis- 
pute. It  is  universally  allowed  that,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  there  is  a  superabundant  quantity;  Avhat  the  diminution 
may  be,  is  not  now  easily  ascertained;  we  must  rely  altogether 
iipon  the  information  of  those  persons  whom  a  long  residence  has 
afforded  the  best  opportunities  of  judging  of  its  usual  decrease; 
but,  as  not  materially  interested  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  expect 
any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  in  their  observations.  Allow- 
ing for  this  circumstance,  I  have  been  careful  to  take  the  lowest 
average  of  the  results  of  three  distinct  cases,  founded  on  the  best 
data  I  could  procure,  and  applying  to  them  well-known  hydraulic 
laws,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  natural  stream  of  the  Bronx  alone, 
if  conveyed  without  waste,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  supply 
before  mentioned;  but,  fortunately,  a  minute  accuracy  is  not 
required,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  account  of  the  River 
Bronx,  whose  principal  source  is  from  a  lake,  about  four  miles 
to  the  northward  of  the  White  Plains,  known  by  the  name  of 
Rye  Pond.  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  length,  containing,  as  appears  from  an  old  survey, 
upwards  of  500  acres  of  water,  which,  flowing  from  the  outlet,  is 
received  into  another  pond,  a  short  distance  below,  whose  area 
exceeds  fifty  acres.  From  this  pond  it  descends,  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent, upwards  of  a  mile  to  Mr.  Robins'  mill;  a  few  rods  below 
which,  it  unites  with  the  other  branch  of  the  Bronx.  This  last, 
which  has  its  origin  in  a  swamp  a  few  miles  to  the  northward, 
retains  the  name  of  the  Bronx  to  its  source ;  yet  it  is  the  least  con- 
siderable stream,  particularly  in  the  summer,  when  it  is  reduced 
to  a  small  current;  while  the  other  branch  is  siifficiently  large  to 
turn  an  overshot  wheel  twelve  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  in  the 
driest  times.  Rye  Pond  is  bounded  by  high  and  bold  shores, 
which,  tending  towards  each  other  at  the  outlet,  are  admirably 
calculated  for  the  formation  of  an  immense  reservoir.  This  being 
filled  during  the  winter  and  spring,  may  be  retained  until  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  natural  supplies  begin  to  dimiuish:  it 
may  then  be  discharged  periodically,  so  as  to  afford  <nny  given 
quantity  of  water  that  may  be  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  City. 
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This  lake  is  supplied  wholly  by  springs,  many  of  wliiela  are 
internal,  and  few  of  the  others  originate-  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
head.  These  are  so  constant  and  copious,  that  no  doubt  can  arise 
of  their  capacity  to  fill  the  reservoir  to  the  contemplated  height  of 
six  feet,  which  may  easily  be  effected  by  throwing  a-  dam  across 
the  outlet  of  the  lower  pond.  This  would  form  a  sheet  of  water 
of  more  than  600  acres  in  extent,  containing  959,713,920  gallons 
of  water;  affording  (independent  of  the  natural  stream  of  the 
Bronx,)  a  diurnal  supply  of  nearly  eight  millions  of  gallons  for 
120  days,  three-eighths  of  which  qixantity  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  The  surplus  five  millions,  may  be  given  to  the  mills 
below  the  point  of  partition;  so  that,  instead  of  injuring  (and 
consequently  recompensing  them  for  the  damages)  the  mills  on 
the  Bronx,  as  has  been  generally  apprehended,  they  will  derive 
essential  benefits  from  the  measure. 

Having,  I  flatter  myself,  removed  the  doubts  of  the  most  incred- 
ulous, respecting  the  efficiency  of  the  supply  to  be  derived  from 
the  Bronx;  it  remains  to  examine  the  competency  of  the  waters 
of  the  Collect.  The  general  bias  of'  opiniiom  seems  to  lean  in 
favor  of  this  scheme;  and  if  it  can  be  made  satisfactorily  to  appear 
that  the  required  supply  can  be  obtained  from  this  source,  I  am 
ready  to  allow  that  it  is  a  work  that  would  ])e  soonest  accomplished, 
and  attended  Avith  the  Ifeast  expense.  But  we  ought  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  hazarding  an  experiment  where  the  cost  would  be  so 
great,  and  the  event  so  doubtful.  The  question  is  of  infinite 
importance,  and,  unfortiinately,  one  that  cannot  be-  determined 
by  abstract  reasoning.  The  capacity  of  the  Collect  has  been 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  its  present  extent;  hut  that,  in  my 
mind,  is  a  most  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning ;  for,  however  great 
that  maybe;  a  powerful  steam"  engine  would  soon  exhaust  it,  unless 
replenished  with  numerous  and  copious  springs.  On  these  alone, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  we  must  depend,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
mode  of  estimating  their  combined  effect  than  by  calculating  the 
quantity  of  water  issuing  from  the  outlet  of  the  Collect,  which, 
even  at  this  time,  is  so  inconsiderable  as  scarce  to  deserve  atten- 
tion, and,  if  my  information  is  correct,  it  ceases  to  flow  altogether 
in  the  summer.  I  am  sensible  that  we  should  not  too  hastily  con- 
clude that  the  above  is  the  total  amount  of  the  supply  that  may  be 
derived  from  this  source.  I  think  it  very  probable  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  surrounding  ground,  which  is  a  coarse  and  porous 
gravel,  a  considerable  portion  thereof  may  percolate  through,  into 
the  adjacent  rivers.  Much,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  quantity,  is 
also  daily  drawn  off  by  the  Teawater  Pump,  which,  from  its 
vicinity,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  supplied  from  the  same  source.  It 
is  true,  that  by  sinking  deeper  into  the  earth,  an  augmentation  of 
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quantity  would  be  procured;  yet,  if  Ave  went  lower  tlian  the  sur- 
face of  the  tide-water,  I  ap])rohend  tliat  the  qiiality  would  be 
uiaterially  injured. 

Leaving  the  question,  as  I  fear  it  Avill  remain,  undetermined, 
we  next  })]'0ceed  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  respective  Avaters. 
To  appreciate  their  merits  fairly,  we  should  judge  of  their  utility 
liy  the  extent  of  their  application.  Proceeding  on  this  ground,  I 
lielieve  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Avater  of  the  Bronx  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  Collect,  thoiigh  tliis  is  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion ;  the  only  reason  that  I  can  perceiA'e  for  the  pref- 
erence usually  given  to  the  last  mentioned,  arises  solely  from  its 
su])erior  coolness;  hoAveA'er  grateful  this  may  be  to  our  feelings, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  equally  conducive  to  our  health;  for 
Avhate\'er  degree  of  purity  it  may  noAV  possess,  the  period  is  not 
very  remote  Avhen,  from  the  natural  increase  of  the  City,  these 
springs  must  be  subject  to  those  contaminations  AAdiich  haA^e  already 
rendered  so  many  Avells  unfit  for  use ;  an  evil  that  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  to  Avhich  no  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied.  This,  to 
me,  has  ever  appeared  an  insurmountable  objection.  The  idea  of 
.supplying  a  large  cit}-  Avith  pure  Avater  from  a  reservoir  in  its 
centre,  has  ahvays  been  a  very  strange  one  to  me.  From  the  rep- 
resentations made  respecting  the  Avater  of  the  Bronx,  I  believe 
many  persons  have  hastily  concluded  that  it  Avas  unfit  for  use. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  principal  cities  in  Europe  are 
necessarily  supplied  from  riA'ers,  and  Avith  Avater  generally  taken 
from  those  parts  AA'hich,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  are  most  impure, 
and  yet  that  the  experience  of  ages  has  not  evinced  any  knoAvn 
ill  effects  arising  from  the  practice,  I  conceive  that  little  fears 
Avill  be  entertained  of  the  salubrity  of  the  Avater  of  the  Bronx, 
AA'hich  is  a  collection  of  iniuunerable  s])i'ings,  issuing  from  a  rocky 
and  graA'elly  country,  and  running,  Avith  a  I'apid  current,  OA'er  a 
bed  of  the  same  materials.  It  Avill  be  conveyed  into  the  City 
Avithout  any  additional  impurity,  and,  ore  it  is  distributed  from 
the  reservoir,  Avill,  by  a  mode  of  purification  hereafter  described, 
be  rendered  as  clear  as  spring  Avater. 

The  next  ol)ject  to  be  ascertained  is  the  practicability  and 
probable  expense  of  accomplishing  the  respective  plans.  And  here 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  in  a  matter  of  such  immense 
consequence  to  the  present  and  future  convenience  and  Avelfare 
of  the  City,  eveiy  local  vieAV,  every  subordinate  consideration, 
.should  yield  to  the  general  good  —  that  a  regard  to  the  primary 
object  alone  should  decide  the  question,  regardless  of  a  paltry 
difference  of  expense,  or  the  innnediate  emoluiijent  to  be  deriA'ed 
from  the  imdertaking.  On  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  heads 
there  have  been  a  diversity  of  opinions,  Avhich  previous  to  an 
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actual  survey,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  These  doubts  must  now 
be  removed,  as  it  appears  from  the  examination  that  has  been 
recently  made,  that  the  Bronx  is  sufficiently  elevated  above  the 
highest  parts  of  the  City  to  introduce  its  waters  therein  without 
the  aid  of  machinery;  and  the  intermediate  ground,  though  very 
irregular,  presents  no  obstacles  which  art  and  industry  may  not 
surmount.  A  general  view  of  the  subject  is  all  that  I  am  now 
able  to  present,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known,  in  this 
stage  of  the  business.  An  outline  of  the  plan  I  would  recommend 
for  adoption,  as  best  adapted  to  the  varying  face  of  the  country, 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  eligibility  of  the  measure.  The  best  situation  I  have  yet  seen 
to  draw  the  water  from  the  Bronx,  is  a  short  distance  above  Mr. 
Lorillard's  snuff-mill.*  A  break  in  the  western  bank  enables  us 
to  divert  the  stream,  by  means  of  a  dam  thrown  across  it,  without 
any  difficulty.  The  water  being  raised  six  feet  above  its  natural 
level,  will  flow  over  a  small  swamp,  from  which  originates  the 
little  rivulet  called  Mill  brook;  following  the  direction  of  this 
stream,  a  canal  may  be  drawn  along  its  northern  bank  at  a  small 
expense,  for  the  distance  of  three  miles,  when  the  ground  falling 
off  rapidly,  renders  it  necessary  to  cross  the  valley  in  which  Mill 
brook  runs,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  to  the  opposite  rising  ground, 
along  which  the  level  may  be  preserved  to  the  heights  above  Har- 
lem river.  An  open,  walled  canal,  will  be  the  cheapest  mode  of 
conveying  the  water  so  far :  a  little  loss  is  not  material,  as  a  small 
increase  in  the  section  will  remedy  such  waste.  A  declivity  of  six 
inches  in  a  mile,  with  a  section  of  1152,  and  linear  border  of 
89  6/lOth  inches,  will  occasion  a  velocity  in  the  current  sufficient 
to  introduce  into  the  small  reservoir  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal 
6  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  which  is  more  than  the  quantity 
required,  supposing  the  daily  supply  to  be  three  millions  of  gal- 
lons. The  most  difficult  and  expensive  part  of  the  route  will  be 
the  conveyance  of  the  water  across  Harlem  river.  The  most 
eligible  mode  of  effecting  this,  appears  to  me  to  be  by  means  of 
cast  iron  cylinders,  of  two  feet  diameter,  with  a  difference  of  8 
feet  between  the  extremities.  This  descent  will  produce  a  velocity 
of  22%  inches  per  second,  yielding,  in  that  time  5  95/lOOths 
cubic  feet,  while  the  required  quantity  is  only  5  65/lOOths.  From 
the  cylinder  to  the  reservoir  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  pre- 
serve as  much  of  the  water  as  possible;  to  effect  this  object,  the 
bottom  and  sides  should  be  rendered  impervious  to  that  element. 
An  absolute  necessity  to  preserve  a  regular  and  uniform  descent, 
leaves  us  little  room  in  the  choice  of  our  route,  which  will  be 
chiefly  along  the  shore  of  the  ISTorth  river.    The  quality  and  make 


*  Site  now  in  Bronx  Park,  1917. 
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of  the  ground  vary  much.  The  greatest  impediments  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  numerous  ravines  which  intersect  the  line  of  the 
canal.  Over  all  these,  aqueducts  must  be  constructed.  The  level 
may  thus  be  preserved  upwards  of  six  miles,  or  within  two  miles 
of  the  City ;  there  it  descends  so  much,  that  unless  higher  ground 
can  be  found,  it  will  again  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  iron 
cylinders  to  convey  the  water  into  the  Grand  Reservoir,  which 
may  either  be  placed  in  the  Park,*  or  a  vacant  piece  of  ground 
to  the  northward  of  the  Hospital,  either  of  which  are  sufficiently 
elevated  to  distribute  the  water  through  all  parts  of  the  City. 
The  total  distance  from  the  Bronx  to  the  Park  is  14  miles,  7  fur- 
longs, and  the  descent  twenty-three  feet.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  principal  object  of  this  survey  being  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan,  and  neither  my  time  nor  the  season  permit- 
ting that  minute  investigations  which  is  necessary  to  be  made,, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  any  operations,  there  is  a  prob- 
ability that  advantageous  deviations  may  be  made  from  the  route 
pursued. 

Although  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  are  objects 
of  importance,  it  is  now  premature  to  point  the  particular  mode 
of  construction  I  would  recommend  to  be  adopted.    Yet  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  general  outline  thereof,  as  perhaps  it 
may  tend  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  which  have  been  enter- 
1  tained  against  the  supposed  impurities  of  the  waters  of  the  Bronx. 
J  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  reservoir  into  three  parts,  two  of  which 
\  will  again  be  subdivided,  each  of  these  minor  divisions  capable  of 
'  containing  a  daily  supply  of  water.    The  first  division,  or  reser- 
\  voir  of  reception  will  contain  the  water  as  iimnediately  delivered 
i  by  the  cylinder  of  discharge.    While  one  of  its  subdivisions  is 
'  filling,  the  other,  in  a  quiescent  state,  will  be  depositing  the  adven- 
titious matter,  with  which  the  water  may  be  intermixed.  After 
so  remaining  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  drawn  off  by  an  aper- 
ture near  the  bottom,  (so  as  to  prevent  any  bouyant  particles  from 
entering,)  into  the  reservoir  of  filtration,  where  it  will  still  further 
I  purify  itself,  by  gradually  depositing  the  remaining  seiliment, 
until  it  is  finally  received  into  the  reservoir  of  distribution,  after 
[  percolating  through  a  bank  of  washed  sand  and  gravel,  in  imita- 
tion of  thaty^natural  process  to  which  all  water  owes  its  purification. 
This  last  reservoir  it  is  proposed  to  arch  over,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
•  water  pure  and  cool;  from  hence  it  will  be  distributed,  in  so])arate 
and  distinct  pipes,  through  every  part  of  the  City. 

The  water  destined  to  cleanse  and  cool  the  streets  may  l)e  taken 
immediately  from  the  reservoir  of  reception,  as  I  conceive  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  very  pure. 


*  Present  City  Hall  Park. 
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The  surplus  water,  which  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
will  not  be  wanted  for  washing  the  streets,  may  be  applied  to  a 
variety  of  purposes,  but  perhaps  to  none  more  useful  or  advan- 
tageous than  the  supplying  of  dry-docks,  which  may  be  constructed 
to  receive  the  largest  ships. 

If  the  water  in  the  Collect  is  deemed  adequate  to  all  purposes 
of  domestic  consumption,  it  nmst  be  raised,  by  means  of  a  steam 
engine,  into  a  reservoir.  The  situation  before  mentioned  will,  in 
this  case,  be  very  convenient.  Although  one  engine,  might  be 
constructed  so  as  to  raise  both  the  water  for  washing  the  City 
and  for  family  use,  yet,  as  from  the  quantity  necessary  to  be 
raised,  it  would  be  unwieldy  in  its  parts,  and  more  liable  to  acci- 
dent, and,  also,  as  two-thirds  of  its  power  would  be  useless  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  I  believe  it  will  be  most  advisable  to 
erect  two.  The  first,  destined  to  raise  the  water  for  cleansing 
the  streets,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  northward  of  the 
Hospital,  which  would  be  siipplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir 
made  in  the  adjacent  low  ground.  This  would  be  replenished 
twice  in  twent)^-four  hours  by  the  tide,  by  means  of  an  open  canal, 
or  culvert,  communicating  Avith  the  reservoir.  The  small  engine 
might  be  placed  near  the  other,  the  pump  well  being  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Collect,  conveyed  in  a  culvert  or  pipes.  The  fol- 
lowing calculations  of  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  engine  will 
be  found  sufficiently  correct  to  enable  you  to  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  annual  expense  attendant  on  it.  Admitting  the  quantity 
(as  before  calculated)  to  be  sufficient,  we  find  that  2,200,000  gal- 
lons, or  359,640  cubic  feet,  must  be  daily  raised.  Supposing  the 
engine  to  work  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  we  have  22,477 
feet  to  be  I  raised  every  hour,  or  nearly  375  every  minute;  esti- 
mating ten  strokes  to  be  made  in  a  minute,  each  stroke  must  yield 
37^  feet;  but  as  pumps  generally  fail  in  producing  the  calculated 
quantity,  say  40  feet  per  stroke;  and  if  the  lengths  of  the  strokes 
are  8  feet,  it  will  require  a  pump  of  30  27/lOOths  inches  diameter. 
But  a  pimip  of  that  dimension  would  not  answer  in  practice;  it 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  diameter,  and  increase 
the  number  of  pumps;  six  of  12  3/lOths  inches  will  be  equal  in 
area  to  that  before  mentioned.  As  the  water  would  be  raised  about 
50  feet,  the  weight  of  the  column  would  be  15.613  lbs.,  which 
would  require  a  cylinder  of  44  2/lOths  inches  diameter  (allowing 
the  active  power  of  Mess.  Bolton  &  Watts's  engiiies  to  be  8  lbs.  on 
every  circular  inch).  Such  an  engine  would  consume  about  330 
lbs.  of  coal  per  hour. 

Having  thus  given  you  every  information  necessary  to  be  known 
for  your  guidance,  I  shall  conclude  by  remarking  that  my  objec- 
tions to  the  Collect  —  being  founded  on  the  doubts  I  entertain  of 
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its  officieiicy  to  suplv  the  ainuiallv  increasing  demand  of  tliis 
inijn'ovinii  citv.  and  to  the  contamination  its  waters  Avill  be  subject 
to  —  will  l)e  done  away  altogether,  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear 
that  they  are  groundless.  In  such  a  case,  there  can  be  no  question 
which  ])lan  is  most  eligible,  as  it  respects  the  time  and  expense  of 
execution. 

I  am,  sir, 

With  respect. 

Your  ob't  serv't 

Wm.  Westo^" 

The  Hon'ble  Richard  Varick. 

Xew  York,  March  11th,  1790. 

Printed  by  order  of  the  Common  Council. 

ROBT.  Benso', 

Clerk. 
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IV  I 

THE  MAraATTAN  COMPAI^Y'S  WATER  AVORKS 

The  first  successful  pipe-line  system  of  waterworks  was  that  of 
the  Manhattan  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1799.  Upon 
the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  that  year,  Aaron  Burr  and  sev- 
eral other  men  applied  for  a  charter  for  the  purpose  of  "  supplying 
the  City  of  [N'ew  York  with  pure  and  wholesome  water  ",  and  on 
April  2,  1799,  the  bill  was  passed,  incorporating  the  Manhattan 
Company.  The  capital  of  the  corporation  was  $2,000,000  — 
a  great  sum  for  those  days  —  and  as  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
water  system  could  not  accurately  be  foreseen,  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  charter  permitting  the  company  to  employ  its  surplus 
capital  in  financial  transactions  not  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tutions and  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  a  common  tradition  that  the  banking  privilege  con- 
tained in  this  charter,  apparently  as  a  subordinate  feature,  was 
really  the  main  object  of  the  projectors,  and  was  thus  introduced 
covertly  to  avoid  the  opposition  which  Burr  was  certain  to 
encounter  from  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Federal  party. 
Hamilton  had  organized  the  first  banking  organization  in  New 
York  when  in  1784  he  formed  the  Bank  of  New  York  which 
was  chartered  in  1792.  For  fifteen  years,  Hamilton's  bank  and 
the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  the  only  banks  doing 
business  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  This  monopoly  was 
of  value  to  the  political  party  vv'hich  was  then  in  control  and  with 
which  Hamilton  was  allied,  and  consequently  Burr's  effort  to  ob- 
tai]i  a  charter,  which  was  quickly  perceived  to  contain  a  clause 
which  permitted  banking,  was  earnestly  opposed.  The  opposition 
was  unsuccessful,  however,  and  the  Manhattan  Company  secured 
its  charter. 

Whether  the  tradition  before  mentioned  as  to  the  leading  motive 
of  Burr  and  associates  was  well  foimded  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Company  did  go  ahead  with  the  water-works  undertaking, 
built  reservoirs,  and  laid  an  extensive  system  of  distributing  pipes 
in  the  then  small  city.  These  pipes  were  hollow  logs,  many  of 
which  have  been  dug  up  in  recent  years  in  the  streets  south  of 
Chambers  street.    The  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  held  at 
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the  house  of  Edward  Barden,  inn-keeper,*  on  April  11,  1799, 
when  there  were  present  Aaron  Burr,  John  Broome,  who  was  long 
an  Alderman;  John  B.  Church,  who  fought  a  duel  with  Burr  on 
September  2,  1799;  John  B.  Coles,  Richard  Harrison,  who  was 
Recorder  of  the  City;  William  Laight,  Brockholst  Livingston, 
Daniel  Ludlow,  Samuel  Osgood,  Pascal  iST.  Smith,  John  Stevens 
and  John  Watts.  The  only  absentee  was  William  Edgar.  Mr. 
Ludlow  was  elected  President. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  11,  1799,  a  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring that  the  principal  object  of  the  corporation  was  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  the  city  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  means  for  obtaining  such  a  supply.  So 
rapidly  did  the  plans  mature  that  on  May  6  following  the  water 
committee  was  empowered  "  to  contract  for  as  many  pine  logs  as 
they  may  think  necessary  for  pipes  and  also  for  boring  the  same." 

Meanwhile,  if  the  water  supply  was  the  chief  object  of  the  com- 
pany, the  banking  privilege  was  not  neglected,  and  on  April  17, 
1799,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  the  most  proper 
means  of  employing  the  capital  of  the  Company  ".  On  June  3 
the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  opening  an  office  of  discount 
and  deposit  and  a  house  was  bought  on  the  site  of  the  present  ISTo. 
40  Wall  street  (then  having  a  different  number),  in  which,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1799,  the  bank  of  the  Company  began  business.  This 
venerable  corporation  is  still  doing  business  at  l^o.  40  Wall  street 
under  the  style  of  the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company. 

In  prosecuting  the  water-works  business,  the  company  sank  a 
number  of  wells,  built  tanks  and  reservoirs,  and  extended  its  dis- 
tributing system  generally  throughout  the  city  below  Chambers 
street.  In  1836  the  system  was  extended  northward  along  Broad- 
way as  far  as  Bleecker  street,  when  the  company  had  about  25 
miles  of  mains  and  supplied  about  2,000  houses.  The  company 
continued  to  operate  its  system  until  about  the  time  the  Croton 
system  came  into  use  in  1842. 

One  conspicuous  landmark  of  the  old  water  works  was  the 
Chambers  Street  reservoir.  It  had  sloping  walls,  similar  in  style 
to  the  Croton  reservoir  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Public  Library  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  avenue  between 
40th  and  42d  streets.    It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Chambers 


*  The  Merchants  Coffee  House. 
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street  betv/een  Broadway  and  Park  Row.  Its  facade  was  uiire- 
lieved  except  by  an  entablatiire  which  was  supported  by  four  Doric 
cohimns  and  upon  which  was  a  figure  of  "  Oceanus,  one  of  the 
sea-gods,  sitting  in  a  reclining  posture  on  a  rising  ground  pouring 
Avater  from  an  urn  which  forms  a  river  and  terminates  in  a  hike."" 
This  was  the  physical  embodiment  of  the  device  of  the  corporation 
seal  of  the  company  adopted  May  8,  1799. 

Another  landmark  of  the  company  was  the  tank  which  stood  on 
the  northAvest  corner  of  Reade  and  Center  streets  until  July,  1911. 
when  it  was  demolished.  This  tank,  which  was  erected  over  one  of 
the  earliest  wells  of  the  company,  Avas  circular  in  form  and  mea;^- 
ured  11  feet  in  diameter.  It  consisted  of  a  massive  stone  foun- 
dation rising  23  feet  above  the  original  ground  level,  and  Avas 
surmounted  by  a  circular  tank,  -11  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet 
high,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  AA'hich  Avere  composed  of  iron  j^lates 
bolted  together.  Later  the  reservoir  Avas  enclosed  in  a  building 
consisting  of  three  stories  and  cellar  Avhich  Avas  OAvned  by  the  com- 
pany. We  Avill  descrilie  the  reservoir  Avith  reference  to  the  stories 
of  this  building. 

The  stone  foundation  of  the  reserA'oir  consisted  mainly  of  a 
circular  central  column  of  a  solid  masonry  10  feet  in  diameter, 
and  a  circular  outer  wall  4  feet  thick.  The  inner  space,  11%  feet 
Avide  betAveen  the  central  pier  and  the  outer  Avail,  Avas  divided  into 
eight  symmetrical  segments  by  radial  partition  Avails,  3  feet  thick, 
perforated  next  to  the  central  pier  by  arched  passage  Avays  4  feet 
6  inches  Avide  and  about  17  feet  high.  On  the  ground  level  (in  the 
cellar  of  the  surrovmding  building)  the  outer  wall  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  reservoir  Avas  penetrated  by  four  arched  doorAvays, 
about  31/2  feet  Avide  and  6  feet  high,  equidistant,  and  located  adja- 
cent to  the  alternate  radial  partitions. 

The  loAA^est  10  feet  of  the  foundation  Avas  in  the  cellar  of  the 
surrounding  building,  the  first  floor  at  the  modern  street  level 
being  10  feet  aboAC  the  old  cellar  ground  leA'el.  The  next  10  feet 
of  the  foundation  Avas  included  in  the  first  story  of  the  surround- 
ing building.  At  the  first  floor  IcatI  Avas  one  doorAvay  31/2  feet 
wide,  6  feet  high,  Avith  flat  lintel,  apparently  not  contemplated  in 
the  original  plan.  The  Avooden  flooring  had  been  extended  into 
the  interior  of  the  foundation  and  Avas  used,  as  Avas  the  space 
beloAv,  for  storage  pur])oses.    Each  of  the  other  seven  sections  of 
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The  circular  wall  above  tins  floor  level  was  pierced  by  a  circular 
openiug  about  2  feet  in  diameter  aud  lined  with  brick.  These 
circular  openings  were  alxnit  5  feet  above  the  floor  or  15  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  archways  in  the  interior  partition  walls  were  T 
feet  above  the  floor  or  IT  feet  from  the  ground. 

.Vbove  these  archways  there  was  about  G  feet  of  solid  masonry 
from  center  to  circumference.  Upon  this  was  a  thin  layer  of  sand, 
to  equalize  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  upon  the  sand  were 
laid  the  bottom  plates  of  the  reservoir. 

The  upper  3  feet  of  the  foundation  and  the  lower  7  feet  of  the 
ii'ou  tank  appeared  in  the  second  story  of  the  surrounding  building. 

The  irpper  8  feet  of  the  tank  appeared  in  the  third  story,  there 
lieing  just  room  enough  between  the  top  of  the  tank  and  the  roof 
timbers  of  the  building  to  permit  a  person  to  look  into  the  tank. 

The  bottom  of  the  tank  consisted  of  flat  rhomboidal  segments 
of  iron  plates,  bolted  together  at  their  flanges.  (See  illustrations 
in  our  1915  Report.  )  The  cylindrical  side  consisted  of  three  tiers 
of  rectangular  iron  plates,  5  feet  high,  2  feet  4-  inches  wide,  slightly 
curved,  and  similarly  bolted  together  by  their  raised  flanges.  At 
the  flanges  the  plates  were  3  inches  thick.  The  design  of  each 
plate  Avas  divided  into  2  panels.  In  the  illustration  in  our  1915 
Iieport  two  rectangles,  one  al.iove  the  other,  represent  one  iron 
])late.  A  projecting  hook  in  the  center  of  each  plate  indicated  that 
each  tier  of  plates  was  reinforced  hy  a  circular  band  of  iron. 

When  the  tank  was  taken  down  in  July,  1914,  the  black  sedi- 
ment on  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  —  the  accumulation  of  dust 
which  had  slowly  settled  in  the  tank  notwithstanding  it  was  sur- 
rounded and  covered  by  the  building  —  was  about  1  foot  thick. 

Connected  with  the  tank  were  certain  inflow  and  outflow  pipes 
<if  no  particular  iuterest.  Water  was  originally  pumped  into  the 
]'eservoir  by  means  of  a  steam  engine. 

Among  the  traditions  which  grew  up  around  the  old  reservoir 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  ilanhattan  Company  was  obliged  to 
])ump  water  into  the  tank  every  day  in  order  to  keep  alive  its 
cliai'ter.  As  the  reser^-oir  is  now  gone  and  the  company  continues 
til  do  business,  the  tradition  a])])ears  to  be  effectuallv  set  at  rest. 

During  its  later  history,  while  this  tank  was  enclosed  in  the 
tliree-story  building  its  existence  was  known  oidy  to  antiquarians 
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and  a  iew  others.  When  the  building  and  tank  were  torn  down 
in  1914  to  make  room  for  a  modern  building,  the  old  reservoir 
was  exposed  to  view  and  excited  the  liveliest  public  interest.  All 
sorts  of  strange  tales  were  circulated  about  it.  One  story  alleged 
that  it  had  been  a  fort  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  another 
that  it  had  been  an  ancient  prison,  neither  of  which  legends  was 
true. 

The  wooden  pipes  of  the  old  Manhattan  Company  are  frequently 
met  with  in  excavating  for  modern  water-mains,  gas-mains,  sew- 
ers, electric  conduits  and  subways;  and  sections  of  them  are  pre- 
served at  the  jSTew  York  Historical  Society  building  and  elsewhere 
as  great  curiosities.  One  of  the  latest  sections  to  be  exhumed  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer  was  located  at  Dey  and  Grreen- 
wich  streets  and  was  removed  by  the  contractors  for  the  new  sub- 
way  in  April,  1916. 
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V 

FROM  THE  MA^fHATTAi^  TO  THE  CROTOJT  SYSTEMS 

The  coiirse  of  events  from  tlie  establislmieiit  of  the  Manhattan 
Company's  works  to  the  authorization  of  the  Croton  system  is 
summarized  in  the  following  chronology  taken  from  Valentine's 
Mamxal  of  1854. 

1804.  Under  the  mayoralty  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  supplying  the 
city  with  pure  and  wholesome  water,  and  especially  to  confer  with 
the  Manhattan  Company  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  woiild 
cede  to  the  Corporation  their  works  and  privileges  of  supplying 
water ;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  it. 

1816.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  March,  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  propriety  of  making  an  application  to  the  Legis- 
lature, to  invest  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  with  all 
necessary  powers  to  supply  the  City  with  water.  The  minutes 
contain  no  report  from  this  committee. 

1819.  Kobert  Macomb  presented  a  memorial  for  permission  to 
supply  the  City  with  water  (collected  at  a  reservoir  at  Harlem 
River),  for  all  domestic  purposes.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Macomb 
and  associates  was  to  bring  the  water  from  Rye  pond,  and  they 
professed  their  ability  to  complete  the  work  in  two  years,  without 
any  aid  or  compensation  from  the  Common  Council,  asking  only 
the  privilege  of  laying  doAvn  the  pipes  and  selling  the  water.  For 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  they  asked  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  and  one  was  appointed  to  confer  with  them.  After 
repeated  conferences  with  Mr.  Macomb,  and  being  satisfied  that 
he  and  his  associates  had  the  requisite  means  to  carry  their  project 
into  effect,  they  in  the  spring  of  1820,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
project,  with  some  resolutions  which  were  agreed  to.  The  min- 
utes, however,  show  nothing  further. 

1821.  Stephen  Allen,  Mayor.  Another  resolution  of  inquiry 
into  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  City  water  was  adopted,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  procure  plans,  estimates,  (&:c.,  provided 
the  expense  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 
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1822.  The  Mayor  again  brought  the  subject  before  the  Com- 
mon  Council,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  he  was 
one.  At  a  meeting  in  April,  they  made  a  report  of  their  observa- 
tions, and  recommended  the  appointment  of  an  engineer  to  survey 
and  profile  the  Avhole  line  between  the  City  and  the  main  source 
of  the  river  Bronx.  The  recommendation  was  concurred  in,  and 
Canvas  White  was  employed  to  make  the  survey  and  estimate. 

1S23.  A  scheme  was  started  to  bring  the  water  of  the  ITousa- 
tonic  river  to  ISTew  York  in  an  open  canal,  and  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration was  obtained  in  Connecticut  for  this  purpose.  The  Sharon 
Canal  Company  was  chartered  by  the  state,  and  among  its  duties 
was  that  of  supplying  the  City  with  water.  The  work  was  not 
underlalten  however. 

1824.  Mr.  White  made  his  report  in  favor  of  bringing  the 
water  of  the  Bronx  to  the  City,  taking  it  from  the  river  at  the 
W^est  Chester  cotton  faetoiy  pond.  The  cost  of  bringing  the  water 
to  a  reservoir  near  the  Park  was  estimated  at  $1,949,542. 

1825.  A  company  called  the  ISTew  York  Water  Works  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  with  authoritv'  to  supply 
the  City  with  pure  water.  Canvas  White  was  appointed  engineer 
to  this  company  and  in  his  report  he  recommended  taking  the 
water  of  the  Bronx  at  Underhill's  bridge,  at  an  estimated  expense 
of  $1,450,000. 

1826.  The  charter  of  the  Xew  York  Water  Works  Company 
])roved  so  defective  in  practice  that  they  were  unable  to  proceed 
imder  it,  and  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  necessary  amendments, 
in  \\'hich  they  were  opposed  by  the  Sharon  Canal  Company,  who 
cliiimed  in  their  charter  all  the  Avater  on  the  route  of  the  canal. 

1827.  The  Water  Works  Company,  unable  to  proceed,  surren- 
dered its  charter,  and  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  "  Xew  York 
W^ell  Company."  The  water  was  to  be  procured  on  the  island  by 
sinking  wells  in  the  most  elevated  grounds.  The  company  made 
several  attempts  to  procure  water,  but  being  satisfied  by  their 
experiments  of  the  impracticability  of  the  undertaking,  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned. 

1828.  Levi  Dlsbrow's  plan  of  sinking  an  artesian  well  and  res- 
ervoir in  each  ward  of  the  City  was  the  next  plan.    Though  par- 
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tially  siu'cessful,  the  cost  and  uncertainty  of  snpply  forljade  the 
prosecution  of  this  plan. 

1829.  A  report,  nuide  to  the  Conunon  Council  hy  Alderman 
Samuel  Stevens  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  vi^ell  and  reser- 
voir in  Fourteenth  street  whence  water  might  be  distributed  in 
iron  })ipes,  was  accepted  and  acted  \;pon.  The  Committee  did  not 
omit  to  urge,  as  an  additional  motive  for  laying  down  iron  pipe, 
that  whenever  the  long  desired  object  of  supplying  the  City  with 
water  for  domestic  purposes  should  be  carried  into  effect,  these 
same  pipes  would  serve.  A  reluctant  assent  Avas  wrung  from  the 
Common  Council  to  these  recommendations,  and  a  committee  was 
empowered  to  provide  the  necessary  site  for  a  reservoir,  and  to 
contract  for  ii'on  pipes.  From  this  reluctant,  feeble  and  economi- 
cal beginning,  sprang  the  Croton  Aqueduct. 

1830.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Conunon  Council  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  all  needful  power  to  supply  the  City  with 
water,  and  to  create  two  millions  of  stock  to  defray  the  expense 
thereof,  but  did  not  prevail.  May  lY,  a  memorial  from  Frauci,s 
E.  Phelps  proposed  four  different  sources  of  supply:  First,  to 
bring  the  water  the  whole  distance  from  Rye  Pond  in  twenty- 
eight  inch  iron  j^jipes;  Second,  to  bring  the  Croton  river,  by  open 
canal,  or  by  iron  pipes;  Third,  to  bring  the  water  of  the  Passaic, 
taken  above  the  falls,  at  Patterson,  New  Jersev,  and  cross  the 
Hudson  by  iron  pipes  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  river ;  Fourth,  liy 
a  plan  of  his  own,  proba1)ly  Avells  and  springs  on  the  island. 

1831.  The  Common  Council  referred  the  subject  Avith  the  vari- 
ous communications  to  their  Cojnmitte  on  Fire  and  Water,  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  James  Palmer,  Samuel 
Stevens,  and  William  Scote,  who  presented  a  report  adducing  facts 
and  arguments  sufficient  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the  ])roject, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to  meet  the  expense,  and  ap- 
pended to  their  report  Avas  a  letter  directed  to  the  Corporation  and 
signed  Cyrus  Swan,  Avho  was  "  President  of  the  jSTew  York  and 
Sharon  Coal  Company,"  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  Croton 
river  could  be  carried  into  the  City  of  Xcav  York,  and  that  Avithout 
it  a  supply  adequate  to  the  present  and  future  Avauts  of  the  City 
could  not  be  ol)tained. 
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1832.  The  Committee  drafted  an  "Act "  for  the  Legislature 
to  pass,  which  was  approved  by  the  Common  Council  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  but  which  failed  in  becoming  a  law.  In 
JSTovember  a  report  was  made  by  Timothy  Dewey  and  William 
Serrell  to  Benjamin  Wright,  recommending  the  Bronx  as  a  suffi- 
cient source.  The  above-named  Committee  on  Fire  and  Water, 
with  Myndert  Yan  Schaick,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  pursued  the  subject  with  energy.  In  December,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  made  a 
report  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply could  only  be  obtained  from  the  Croton  river.  He  proposed  an 
open  aqueduct,  and  estimated  the  cost  at  $2,500,000. 

1833.  February  26.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  Common  Council  providing  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  of  five  persons  as  Water 
Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  "  to  examine  and  consider  all 
matters  relative  to  supplying  the  City  of  ISTew  York  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  the  use  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject.'' This  act,  giving  the  first  effectual  impetus  to  the  work,  was 
drawn  up  by  Myndert  Yan  Schaick,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate 
from  the  City  of  New  York.  The  following  named  gentlemen 
were  appointed  under  this  law  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners : 
Stephen  Allen,  AVilliam  W.  Fox,  Saul  Alley,  Charles  Dusenberry, 
and  Beujamin  M.  Brown.  The  Commissioners  were  directed  to 
report  the  result  of  their  examinations  both  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil and  the  Legislature,  the  City  to  defray  all  reasonable  expenses. 
The  Common  Council  having  on  the  5th  of  June  appropriated 
$5000  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  appoint- 

4 

ment,  the  Commissioners  engaged  Canvas  White  and  Major  Doug- 
lass to  undertake  the  requisite  surveys,  examinations  and  esti- 
mates. Mr.  AVhite  was  prevented  from  acting,  and  Mr.  Douglass 
commenced  his  surveys  late  in  June,  and  they  occupied  him  and 
his  party  till  late  in  September,  and  the  result  was  a  firm  conclu- 
sion that  the  Croton  should  be  the  source  of  supply.  The  plan  of 
construction  recommended  was  a  continuous  tunnel  or  aqueduct  of  [ 
masonry.  | 
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18oi.  In  Feljruary,  the  Common  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
accepting  the  proposal  of  the  Manhattan  Company  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  for  the  sale  of  the  company's  immunities,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  every  kind,  relative  to  the  supply  of  the  City  with 
water.  May  2  an  act  prepared  like  the  former  by  Myndert  Van 
Schaick,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  giving  additional  powers 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  requiring  them  to  report  the  result  of 
their  investigations  to  the  Common  Council  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January,  1835.  In  case  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  approved  of  by  the  Common  Council  they  should 
submit  it  to  the  electors.  It  further  authorized  the  Common  Coun- 
cil to  raise  $2,500,000  by  the  creation  of  a  public  fund  or  stock  to 
be  called  "  The  Water  Stock  of  the  city  of  l^ew  York."  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Senate  reappointed  the  same  commissioners,  who,  after 
thoroughly  examining  their  former  work,  decided  that  the  Croton 
river  was  the  only  source  that  would  furnish  an  adequate  supply. 
The  engineers  now  employed  were  David  B.  Douglass,  John  Marti- 
neau,  and  George  W.  Cartwright.  Various  plans  were  again  pro- 
posed to  the  Commissioners;  among  them  that  of  Mr.  Bradford 
Seymour  of  Utica,  who  proposed  to  erect  a  permanent  dam  in  the 
Hudson  river,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Amos  street  to  the  Jersey 
shore.  Seymour's  plan  was  to  raise  the  water  on  the  up-stream 
side  of  the  dam  from  18  to  24  inches,  and  by  its  fall  generate 
"0,000  horse-power.  Of  this  energy,  3,000  horse-power  was  to  be 
used  for  pumping  water  to  a  reservoir  on  Manhattan  island,  leav- 
ing 27,000  horse-power  for  industrial  purposes.  Locks  for  the 
passage  of  shi])])ing  were  included  in  his  plan.  He  argued  as  an- 
other advantage  that  it  would  provide  "  an  easy  and  safe  communi- 
cation between  Xew  York  and  Albany  on  the  ice  for  three  months 
of  the  year."  He  gave  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  visionary 
project.  Messrs.  Martineau  and  Douglass  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  a  closed  aqueduct  of  masonry  from  the  Croton,  estimating 
the  cost  at  $5,412,330.72. 

1835.    A  CJommittee  of  the  Common  Council  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  report  of  the  Water  Commissioners,  approved  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  recommended  a  reference  of 
the  subject  to  the  electors  at  the  ensuing  election.    These  resolu- 
I   tioiis  were  ado])ted  ])v  the  Common  Council,  and  at  the  election  in 
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April  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  electors  with  the  following 
result. 

AYards                                                                      Yes.  Tso. 

1   1,417  27 

2   1,248  25 

3   1,456  42 

4   1,794  51 

5   1,675  152 

6   1,305  103 

7   1,303  561 

8   1,511  702 

9                                                                631  1,015 

10                                                                966  1,030 

11                                                              880  873 

12                                                              545  136 

13                                                              654  739 

14   1,233  209 

15                                                              712  297 

17,330  5,963 


1836.  In  July  the  Common  Council  ordered  pipe  to  be  laid 
preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  water,  and  in  October  Mr. 
Douglass  was  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  John  B.  Jervis 
as  Chief  Engineer. 

1837.  Work  on  the  Aqueduct  commenced  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year. 

Great  Fires  and  Epidemics 

In  the  course  of  the  events  heretofore  described,  several  great 
fires  and  epidemics  had  occurred,  greatly  influencing  public  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  a  more  copious  water  supply. 

On  September  21,  1776,  six  days  after  the  British  captured  the 
City,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street  and  spread 
to  Broadway,  burning  up  on  the  east  side  as  far  as  Mr.  Harrison's 
brick  house  and  on  the  west  side  to  St.  Paul's  chapel.  Trinity 
Church  and  493  houses  were  destroyed. 

On  August  7,  1778,  a  fire  originating  on  Cruger's  Wharf  (in 
the  block  now  bounded  by  Water  and  Front  streets,  Old  Slip  and 
Coenties  slip)  consumed  about  50  houses  in  that  vicinity.  This 
was  during  the  British  occupation  and  the  military  took  exclusive 
control  of  the  situation. 
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On  December  IS,  180-i,  a  fire  broke  out  on  Front  street  sontli  of 
Wall  street  and  burned  the  whole  block  in  Water  street  from 
Coffee  House  Slip  at  the  foot  of  Wall  street  to  the  next  door  to 
Gouvcrneur's  Lane,  including  all  the  buildings  in  Front  street  to 
the  water ;  and  also  some  buildings  on  the  northeast  side  of  Coffee 
House  i^li-p.  The  famous  old  Merchants  Coffee  House,  built  in 
1737,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  streets,  was 
burned. 

On  May  19,  1811,  a  fire  began  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
Duane  and  Chatham  street  (now  Park  Row),  and  spread  rapidly 
with  a  wind  from  the  northeast.  Between  80  and  100  buildings, 
were  burned.  The  steeple  of  the  old  Brick  Church,  in  the.  block 
bounded  by  Beekman  street.  Park  Eow,  Printing  Flouse  Square 
and  J^assau  street,  and  the  cupola  of  the  old  jail  in  City  Hall  Park, 
caught  fire,  but  were  not  seriously  damaged. 

The  "  Great  Fire  "  broke  out  on  the  night  of  December  16, 
1835,  in  the  premises  of  Comstock  &  Andrews,  at  No.  25  Mer- 
chant (now  Beaver)  street  and  burned  over  the  area  bounded  ap- 
proximately by  the  south  side  of  Wall  street  from  William  street 
to  the  East  river,  by  William  and  South  William  street  to  Coenties 
Lane ;  by  Coenties  lane  and  slip  to  the  river ;  and  by  the  river 
from  Coenties  slip  to  Wall  street.  In  this  area,  674  stores 
and  other  buildings  were  destroyed,  causing  a  loss  stated  at 
$17,000,000.  The  Merchants  Exchange  (site  of  the  National  City 
Bank)  and  the  old  Dutch  Church  in  Garden  street  (now  Ex- 
change Place)  were  among  the  structures  destroyed. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  anticipate  our  story  somewhat  and 
mention  that  a  notable  fire  which  happened  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Croton  system  occurred  on  July  19,  1845,  when  345  buildings 
were  destroyed  and  about  $5,000,000  loss  was  caused  in  lower 
Broadway,  Whitehall  street,  JSTew  street,  Broad  street,  and  in  Ex- 
change Place  and  other  cross  streets  to  the  southAvard. 

There  were  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  in  1795,  1798,  1805,  1819 
and  1822,  and  of  cholera  in  1832,  1834,  1849  and  1855.  The 
epidemic  of  1805  was  particularly  severe.  John  Lambert's  diary 
says  that  in  that  year  26,000  persons  moved  from  the  interior  of 
the  City  to  escape  the  plague.  Those  who  could  not  go  far  went 
to  Greenwich  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  "  about  two  oj' 
three  miles  from  town  "  where  merchants  and  bankers  had  other 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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THE  CROTOX  AQUEDUCTS 
The  Old  Croton  Dam 

The  work  on  the  old  Croton  Aqueduct  which  was  commenced 
in  1837  began  at  a  point  on  the  Croton  river  about  six  miles  from 
its  mouth  with  the  construction  of  a  dam.  This  dam  was  designed 
to  raise  the  water  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  head  of  the  aque- 
duct and  166  feet  above  mean  tide. 

The  rock  formation  at  the  site  is  Fordham  gneiss,  and  the  rock 
bottom  of  the  river  was  so  deep  as  to  give  the  engineers  trouble  at 
the  very  start.  Even  after  shifting  theif  plans,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  an  artificial  foundation  for  part  of  the  dam  where  they 
could  not  build  it  on  the  living  rock.  The  southern  abutment  was 
of  natural  rock,  and  the  aqueduct  being  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  river,  the  water  was  conducted  to  its  head  by  a  tunnel  cut  180 
feet  through  the  rock.  The  gateway  was  also  located  in  the  solid 
rock,  unexposed  to  the  floods  of  the  river.  A  waste  culvert  was 
built  in  the  north  abutment,  with  suitable  gates  for  drawing  down 
the  reservoir  for  repairs  and  to  discharge  the  river  at  ordinary 
times  during  the  course  of  construction.  From  this  abutment  the 
old  channel  of  the  river  was  filled  by  an  embankment,  with  a  heavy 
protection  wall  on  the  lower  side  which  was  raised  fifteen  feet 
above  the  waste-weir  of  the  dam  and  designed  to  be  fifty  feet  wide 
on  top.  While  this  was  in  course  of  construction  in  January, 
1841,  the  water  rose  until,  when  near  the  surface,  it  began  to  pass 
between  the  frozen  and  unfrozen  earth  about  20  inches  from  the 
top.  Then,  after  the  breach  was  made,  heavy  masses  of  ice  came 
down  from  the  reservoir  and  broke  down  the  unfinished  protection 
wall,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  embankment  was  carried  away. 
The  masonry  of  the  dam  and  abutment,  however,  suffered  little 
damage.  It  was  then  decided  to  fill  the  breach  thus  made,  about 
200  feet  long,  by  a  structure  of  hydraulic  stone  masonry,  adapting 
180  feet  of  it  for  a  waste  weir.  This  was  effected  with  great 
difficulty  in  those  days,  it  being  necessary  to  lay  an  artificial  foun- 
dation. The  greatest  height  of  the  dam  was  40  feet  above  low 
water  level  and  55  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  masonry 
at  low  water  line  of  the  river  was  61  feet  long. 
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Three  hundred  feet  below  the  main  dam  a  second  dam,  9  feet 
liigh,  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  water  back  over  the 
apron  of  the  main  dam  to  form  a  pool  of  water  which  should  re- 
ceive the  impact  of  the  water  passing  over  the  main  dam. 

The  Crotou  dam  impounded  the  water  of  the  river  in  a  reser- 
voir {[ye  miles  long  and  covering  about  400  acres. 

High  Bridge 

From  the  Croton  dam  a  masonry  aqueduct  was  built  through  the 
country  and  the  villages  of  Sing  Sing,  Tarrytown,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
Hastings  and  Yonkers  to  the  Harlem  river  opposite  l74th  street, 
a  distance  of  32.88  miles.  At  this  point,  the  next  monumental 
structure  of  the  aqueduct,  namely  High  Bridge,  was  erected.  The 
valley  of  the  Harlem  river  here,  at  the  aqueduct  level,  is  1450  feet 
wide,  and  it  required  a  structure  of  that  length  to  conduct  the 
water  across  the  river  to  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  The  width  of 
the  river  at  ordinary  high  water  mark  was  then  620  feet,  but  at 
low  ebb  tides  was  reduced  to  about  300  feet.  The  southeastern 
shore  is  bold  and  rocky,  rising  from  the  water's  edge  at  an  angle 
of  about  30°  to  a  height  of  220  feet.  On  the  northwestern  shore, 
a  strip  of  table  land  extends  back  from  the  water  about  400  feet 
to  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill  which  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  20° 
to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  aqueduct. 

Across  this  interval  was  constructed  a  picturesque  masonry 
bridge,  supported  in  the  Roman  style,  by  piers  connected  by  half 
round  arches.  There  are  fifteen  of  these  arches.  Eight  of  them, 
over  the  river  proper,  have  a  span  of  80  feet  each.  The  others 
are  of  50  feet  span.  Across  the  structure,  above  the  arches  and 
below  the  roadbed,  were  originally  laid  two  36-inch  cast  iron 
pipes.  The  Chief  Engineer,  John  B.  Jervis,  explained  that  "  the 
object  of  using  pipes  in  this  case  is  more  effectually  to  secure  the 
conduit  from  leakage  that  might  eventually  injure  the  masonry  of 
the  bridge,  and  it  incidentally  allows  the  bridge  to  be  constriicted 
of  less  height." 

The  whole  length  of  High  Bridge  is  1450  feet ;  the  height  of  the 
river  piers  above  high  water  mark  is  60  feet  to  the  spring  of  the 
arches ;  the  height  from  high  water  mark  to  the  under  side  of  the 
arches  at  their  crown  100  feet.    The  height  to  the  top  of  the 
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cornice  Avas  originally  111  feet  above  high  water  and  149  feet 
above  the  lowest  foundation  of  the  piers,  but  it  was  raised  aljoiit 
six  feet  in  1860-63.    The  width  across  the  top  is  21  feet. 

High  Bridge  was  not  completed  until  about  six  years  after  the 
other  parts  of  the  aqueduct  had  been  finished,  and  water  did  not 
pass  over  it  until  May,  18-18.  Meaiiwhile  the  water  had  been 
carried  through  an  inverted  siphon  under  the  Harlem  river  so 
that  it  was  introduced  into  the  City  in  1842,  as  stated  hereafter. 
The  cost  of  High  Bridge  was  stated  in  1849  to  have  been 
$963,427.80.  The  following  inscription  is  on  the  southern  face 
of  one  of  the  eastern  piers  of  the  bridge: 

Aqueduct  Bridge 
Begun  1839  Finished  1S4S 

Stephen  Allen 
Saul  Alley 
C.  Dusenberry 
W.  W.  Fox 
T.  T.  Woodruff 


Water  Commissioners 


Jolm  B.  JerviSj  Chief 
H.  Allen,  Prine.  Assist. 
P.  Hastie,  Resident 
E.  H.  Tracy,  Assistant 


^  Engineers 


George  Law  ^ 

Samuel  Roberts    L  Contractors 

Ai-nold  Mason  J 

On  the  south  face  of  the  westernmost  pier  is  the  following 
inscription : 

Aqueduct  Bridge 
Finished  December  31,  1848.' 


Philip  Hone 
Nathaniel  Weed 
M.  0.  Roberts 
J.  H.  Hobart  Haws 
A.  C.  Kingsland 


^  Water  Commissioners 


John  B.  Jervis,  Chief  ^ 

P.  Hastie,  Resident       L  Engineers 

E.  H.  Tracy,  Assistant  j 

I.  Vervalen,  Inspector  of  Masonry 

George  Law 

Samuel  Roberts    L  Contractors 
Arnold  Mason 
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\Mthin  20  years  the  capacity'  of  High  Bridge  had  to  be 

increased  by  adding  to  the  original  two  cast-iron  conduits  a 

wrought-iron  pipe  90  inches  in  diameter.    In  order  to  cover  this 

;ulditioual  pipe,  the  sides  of  the  bridge  were  raised  about  six 

feet  and  the  structure  was  covered  with  a  flat  brick  arch  which 

serves  as  the  pavement  of  the  promenade.    The  latter,  although 

wide  enough  for  vehicles,  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  pedestrians. 

A  wrought  iron  fence  -il^^  inches  high  surmounts  the  cornice  on. 

either  side  of  the  promenade.    The  improvement  is  recorded  in  an 

inscription  on  the  gate-house  at  the  Manhattan  end  as  follows : 

The  improvement  of  this  bridge  by  adding  the  large 
pipe  raising  tlie  side  walls  and  covering  the  whole 
work  with  an  arch  was  commenced  Oct.  1860. 
The  new  pipe  was  put  in  operation  Dec.  18G1. 
The  masonry  completed  1863. 

Crotow  Aqueduct  Boaed 

Thos.  Stephens 
President  Commissioner. 
Thos.  B.  Tappen  Rob't  L.  Darragh 

Assistant  Commiss'r  to  Dec.  4,  1862       Assistant  Commiss"r  from  Dec.  4,  1862 

Alfred  W.  Craven 
Commissioner  and  Engineer  in  Chief 

Engineers 

CJeo.  S.  Greene  \Vm.  L.  Dearborn 

Engineer  in  Charge  to  Jan.  31,  1862         Engineer  in  Charge  from  Feb.  1,  1862 

Contractors 

Thos.  F.  Rowland  for  the  pipe  J.  P.  Cumming  for  the  masonry 

High  Bridge  was  the  sole  means  of  conveying  Croton  water 
from  the  main  land  to  Manhattan  Island  up  to  July  15,  1890, 
when  water  was  first  supplied  through  a  siphon  under  the  Harlem 
river  near  Washington  Bridge. 

The  YorJcville  Resercoir  in  Central  Park. 

From  the  Manhattan  end  of  High  Bridge,  the  masonry  aqueduct 
continues  2.015  miles  along  the  line  of  Tenth  avenue  to  the  high 
ground  on  the  north  side  of  Manhattan  Valley  at  Manhattan  street. 
This  valley  is  0.792  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  aqueduct  level  below 
which  it  descends  102  feet.  The  names  of  the  landmarks  in  Chief 
of  Engineers  Jervis'  description  of  seventy  years  ago  sound  archaic 
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to-day.  He  says  that  at  Manhattan  Valley  "  the  conduit  of  ma- 
sonry here  gives  place  to  iron  pipes  which  descend  into  the  hottom 
of  the  valley  and  rise  again  to  the  proper  level  on  the  opposite  side ; 
from  which  point  the  masonry  conduit  is  again  resumed,  and 
crossing  the  Asylum  Ridge  and  Clendenning  Valley  is  continued 
2.173  miles  to  the  receiving  reservoir  at  York  Hill." 

Asylum  Ridge  was  the  name  for  Morningside  Heights  where 
Columbia  University  now  stands  and  where  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  formerly  stood.  Clendenning  Valley  was  a  depression 
between  101st  and  99th  streets,  named  after  John  Clendenning 
Avhose  house  was  at  the  present  10-tth  street  and  Columbus  avenue. 
And  York  Hill,  named  after  the  neighboring  Yorkville,  is  now 
included  in  Central  Park  (which  did  not  then  exist)  between  the 
lines  of  Y9th  and  86th  streets. 

The  old  Yorkville  reservoir,  as  it  was  called,  is  rectangular  in 
shape,  1826  feet  long  and  836  feet  wide.  Its  area  at  the  water 
line  is  31  acres,  including  embankments  35.05  acres,  and  with 
accessories  37.05  acres.  It  has  a  storage  capacity  of  150,000,000 
imperial  gallons,  according  to  Mr.  Jervis'  figures,  but  more  re- 
cently stated  at  180,000,000.  Of  the  37  acres  occupied  by  the 
reservoir,  2714  acres  were  common  lands  of  the  City,  and  9^/2  acres 
were  acquired  in  the  two  blocks  of  43/4  acres  each  from  Hickson 
W.  Field  and  William  Matthews.  The  City  paid  $11,000  for 
each  of  these  blocks  or  $22,000  for  9^  acres.  The  water  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Yorkville  reservoir  with  due  ceremony  on  June  27, 
1842,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor,  the  Common  Council,  the 
Governor,  the  members  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors 
(then  the  highest  court  of  appeals  in  the  State),  and  a  great  gather- 
ing of  people.  A  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  arrival  of  the 
boat  Croton  Maid.  This  boat,  large  enough  to  hold  four  persons, 
had  been  launched  at  the  (Proton  reservoir  thirty-eight  miles  distant 
and  sent  through  the  aqueduct  to  High  Bridge,  where  it  arrived 
June  23.  On  the  27th  it  was  carried  across  the  Harlem  and  put 
into  the  aqueduct  again  and  arrived  at  Central  Park  soon  after  the 
artillery  salute  of  thirty-eight  guns  had  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  water.  The  boat  was  presented  to  the  fire  department  with 
an  appropriate  speech  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners. 
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On  December  17,  1860,  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board  assented  to 
the  removal  of  the  wall  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  reservoir, 
whei'e  the  Belvidere  was  subsequently  erected,  on  condition  that 
the  Park  Commissioners  should  place  some  suitable  monument  to 
mark  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  property ;  that  no  public  walk  l)e 
made  on  the  property ;  and  that  no  objection  would  be  made  at  any 
time  to  the  reoccupation  of  the  corner  by  the  aqueduct  com- 
missioners. 

The  Murraij  Hill  Reservoir 

From  the  upper  reservoir  at  Yorkville,  a  double  line  of  iron  pipes 
;]  feet  in  diameter  was  laid  to  Fifth  avenue  and  thence  to  the  dis- 
tributing reservoir  which  formerly  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth 
avenue  between  40th  and  42d  streets.  This  reservoir  was  420  feet 
square  on  the  cornice  of  the  exterior  wall  and  contained  4.05  acres. 
It  had  an  average  elevation  of  44.5  feet  above  the  street  level,  the 
greatest  height  being  49  feet.  The  walls  were  of  hydraulic  ma- 
sonry, constructed  with  openings  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  masonry 
and  give  a  larger  base.  The  reservoir  was  composed  of  a  double 
wall.  The  outer  wall  had  a  bevel  of  one  to  six  and  was  uniformly 
four  feet  thick.  The  inner  wall,  which  had  a  vertical  inner  face, 
was  six  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  four  feet  at  the  top.  There 
were  cross  walls  and  arches  in  the  interspace.  On  the  outside 
j  walls  an  Egyptian  cornice  was  laid,  which  was  in  keeping  with  the 
sloping  architecture.  The  reservoir  was  designed  to  hold  a  depth 
of  .06  feet  of  water,  or  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  imperial  gallons. 

I The  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  reservoir  was  full,  was  115  feet 
above  mean  tide.  The  water  was  admitted  to  this  reservoir  with 
formal  ceremonies  on  'Tuly  4,  1842.  The  reservoir  was  then  de- 
scribed as  being  "  at  Murray  Hill,  a  short  drive  from  the  City." 
The  total  length  of  the  aqueduct  from  Croton  dam  to  this  point  is 
45.562  miles. 

In  the  spring  of  1899,  a  contract  was  let  for  the  removal  of  the 
reservoir  to  make  room  for  the  l^ew  York  Public  Library  which 
novv-  occupies  its  site,  but  the  process  of  removal  was  slow,  and  por- 
tions of  the  massive  walls  remained  standing  long  after  the  library 
building  had  been  begun.  The  cornerstone  of  the  library  was  laid 
on  N'ovember  10,  1902,  and  the  completed  building  was  dedicated 
on  May  23,  1911. 
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Extension  to  City  Hall  Parle 

On  October  11,  1842,  the  water  was  admitted  to  the  fountain  in 
City  Hall  Park  with  still  further  ceremonies,  including  a  proces- 
sion seven  miles  long.  The  fountain  was  situated  in  the  triangular 
area  now  occupied  by  the  post  office.  At  that  time,  there  was  an 
unobstructed  view  from  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Chatham 
street  (Park  Row)  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  to  the  City  Hall. 
The  larger  park  was  embowered  with  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Croton  fountain  was  for  manv  vears  a  graceful  ornament. 

In  a  statement  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  CUty  of  ISTew 
York  published  in  the  Corporation  Manual  for  1S52,  the  value  of 
the  Croton  water  works  was  stated  as  follows : 

Croton  aqueduct   $14,200,000 

Yorkville  reservoir   134,000 

Murrav  Hill  reservoir..   152,000 

$14,486,000 

Since  that  time  the  Croton  water  supply  and  the  water  works 
system  have  been  enormously  increased,  and  it  would  require  a 
^'olume  to  follow  out  its  details.  One  or  two  further  features, 
however,  may  be  mentioned. 

Lalie  Manahatta  in  Central  Parle 

One  enlargement  of  interest  was  the  building  of  the  new  reser- 
voir or  Lake  Manahatta  in  Central  Park.  In  less  than  a  decade 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  water  supply,  the  City  real- 
ized that  it  did  not  have  storage  capacity  enough  in  its  reservoirs 
to  protect  it  against  a  serious  drouth,  and  on  February  5,  1851, 
the  Common  Council  directed  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board  "  to 
purchase  without  unnecessary  delay  enough  suitable  groimd  for 
a  new  reservoir  of  sufficient  capacity  with  those  already  built  to 
contain  a  supply  for  at  least  sixty  days'  consumption."  The  board 
thereupon  carefully  examined  the  island  and  on  February  9,  1852, 
voted  to  appropriate  for  that  purpose  the  rectangular  area  com- 
prised between  Fifth  and  Seventh  avenues  and  86th  and  96th 
streets,  as  those  streets  were  laid  out  on  the  city  plan  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  1807.  On  May  21,  1852,  the  board  recommended  to 
the  court  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  Commissioners  of  Esti- 
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mate  of  the  value  of  the  ground  to  be  taken :  Daniel  Dodge,  Samuel 
B.  Kuc'gles,  Kzra  P.  Davis,  Jacob  S.  Baker,  Jedediah  Miller  an<l 
Anthony  J.  Bleecker. 

Before  work  was  begun  on  the  reservoir,  the  Central  Park  Avas 
created,  including  the  reservoir  area,  and  the  Park  Commissioners 
proposed  an  exchange  of  teri'itorv  by  which  the  new  reservoir,  in- 
stead of  being  rectangular,  would  follow  natural  contours  and,  by 
avoiding  some  rock  excavation,  would  save  from  $200,000  to 
$250,000  in  the  cost  of  construction.  The  Croton  xiqueduct  Boai'd 
therefore,  on  Jxme  6,  1S57,  consented  to  the  change  and  the  reser- 
voir was  built  as  it  noAv  exists.  The  land  for  this  reservoir,  pui- 
chased  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  June  30,  1853,  com- 
prises 106.726  acres,  and  the  reservoir,  which  covers  ninety-six 
acres,  has  a  capacity  of  1,030,000,000  gallons.  On  April  l-t, 
1S30,  the  sum  of  $729,964.50  was  awarded  for  the  site. 

This  new  reservoir,  called  on  a  map  of  1859,  Manahatta  Lake,'"'' 
in  the  records  of  the  Aqueduct  Board  the  Grand  Reservoir,  and 
popularly  the  Xew  Reservoir,  was  completed  in  1862  and  tlio 
water  was  admitted  on  .Vugust  19th  with  due  ceremony.  The 
minutes  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board  of  that  date  read  as 
I  follows : 

"  The  water  was  let  into  the  new  Grand  Reservoir  on  this  day 
1  at  3  p.  ii.    The  signal  was  given  b}-  Chief  Engineer  AKred  W. 
Craven,  Esq.,  when  the  ten  influeiit  gates  were  raised  simultnc- 
ously,  and  the  Croton  flowed  through  to  the  delight  of  the  thou- 
sands that  were  present  to  witness  the  gr^at  event.    His  Honor  the 
'  Mayor  then  introduced  ]\Iyndert  Van  vSchaick,  who  delivered  an 
'  address,  after  which  Mr.  McChesney  recited  an  ode  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and  with  an  address  by  Mr.  Marsh  and  music  by 
Mr.  II.  Dodworth's  band  the  ceremonies  ended  and  the  asseml)led 
!  multitude  dispersed  to  pay  thei]'  respects  to  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
I'  Fairchild,  Walker  &  Company,  at  their  office." 

Xeir  Croton  Aqueduct 

On  account  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  City,  it  became 
necessary  not  only  to  biiild  additional  reservoirs  from  time  to 
time,  but  also  to  l)uild  another  aqueduct  from  the  Croton  Valley 

*  Mayor  Tiemann  so  named  it  at  the  ceremonies  attending  the  induction  of 
tlie  water,  saying:  "Our  new  Lake  of  the  Manahatta  will  far  surpass  the 
dimoiisions  of  the  old  Kolch."' 
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to  conduct  the  increased  supply  of  water  to  Manhattan  Island. 
Such  a  new  conduit  was  built  in  1885-1893.  It  is  almost  entirely 
a  tunnel  from  Croton  Lake  to  the  terminal  gate-house  at  135th 
street  and  Convent  avenue,  a  distance  of  31  miles.  At  this  gate- 
house the  old  aqueduct  is  connected  with  the  new.  The  old  Croton 
aqueduct,  with  a  capacity  of  90,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  the 
new  Croton  aqueduct  with  a  capacity  of  300,000,000  gallons  a  day, 
were  supplemented  in  1880  and  1885  by  an  additional  supply  of 
22,000,000  gallons  a  day  by  a  conduit  bringing  water  from  the 
Bronx  and  By  ram  rivers. 

The  Cornell  or  New  Croton  Dam 

When  the  plans  were  made  in  1882-1885  for  an  enlarged  water 
supply,  they  included  the  project  for  a  high  masonry  dam  across 
the  Croton  river  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  site  of 
the  old  Quaker  Bridge.  Owing  to  local  opposition  to  this  site, 
another  location  was  selected  about  1^4  miles  farther  up-stream 
on  the  land  of  A.  B.  Cornell  and  others.  The  dam  here  con- 
structed was  at  first  called  the  Cornell  dam,  but  later  was  desig- 
nated as  the  ISTew  Croton  dam,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  Croton 
dam  3%  miles  farther  up-stream. 

The  rock  at  the  dam  site  is  gneiss  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley 
and  limestone  in  the  center  and  on  the  south  side. 

The  contract  for  building  the  dam  was  awarded  August  26, 
1892 ;  work  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1892 ;  the  first  stone  in  the 
foundation  was  laid  May  26,  1896;  the  dam  was  nearly  finished 
and  the  gates  were  closed  January  28,  1905,  beginning  the  storage 
of  water;  the  work  was  completed  January  1,  1906;  and  by  iSTo- 
vember  5,  1907,  the  reservoir  was  full  to  high  water  mark. 

The  total  length  of  the  masonry  and  earth  dams  across  the  chan- 
nel is  1,600  feet;  the  total  height  from  bottom  of  foundation  about 
240  feet;  and  the  maximum  thickness  of  masonry  at  the  bottom 
206  feet.  The  thickness  of  masonry  decreases  toward  the  top 
until  it  is  only  about  15  feet  thick  under  the  roadway.  The  road- 
way has  a  width  of  19^  feet  by  being  carried  out  on  corbels. 
The  reservoir  thus  formed  is  about  19  miles  long  and  stores  about 
33,815,000,000  gallons. 

The  plans  for  the  new  Croton  dam  were  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Alphonse  Fteley,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Aque- 
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duct  Commissioners.  They  were  modified  as  the  work  progressed. 
The  coustruetiou  was  carried  on  under  his  supervision  until  J an- 
uary  1,  1900 ;  then  under  Mr.  William  E.  Hill  until  October  l-i, 
1903 ;  Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith  until  August  1,  1905 ;  and  Mr.  Walter 
IT.  Sears  until  completion. 

The  cost  of  the  dam,  not  including  engineering,  land  and  legal 
expenses,  was  $6,886,872. 

Even  this  provision  was  not  adequate  to  the  growing  needs  of 
the  City,  and  two  more  sources  were  added  in  1908  and  1911, 
making  the  total  storage  capacity  of  the  Croton  system  as  follows : 


Service 


Gallons  of 
storage  capacity 


Reservoir 


begun 
1812 
1873 
1878 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1905 
1908 
1911 


Old  Croton  Lake  

Boyd's  Corners  

Middle  Branch  

East  Branch  (Sodom) , 

Bog  Brook  

Titicus  , 

West  Branch  (Carmel) 

Amawalk  

Xew  Croton   

Cross  River  

Croton  Falls  


Included  below 


2,727,000,000 
4,155,000,000 
5,243,000,000 
4,400,000,000 
7,617,000,000 
10,668,000,000 
7,086,000,000 
33,815,000,000 
10,923,000,000 
15,753,000,000 


102,387,000,000 
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THE  CATSKILL  WATEll  SUPPLY- 

The  City  of  New  York  is  growing  at  such  a  rate  that  each  two 
years  it  takes  unto  itself  as  many  people  as  Jersey  City  has  to-day. 
Each  year  it  more  than  adds  the  equivalent  of  an  Albany,  a 
Bridgeport,  a  JSTew  Ilaven  or  a  Grand  Rapids.  Every  four  years 
its  gain  in  size  would  make  a  Boston,  a  Cleveland  or  a  Baltimore. 
New  York  City  at  present  obtains  practically  all  of  its  water 
from  the  Croton  and  Bronx  watersheds  in  Westchester,  Putnam 
and  Dutchess  counties,  and  the  Tiidgewood  water-shed  in  jSTassau 
county.  Each  of  these  watersheds  has  already  been  developed  to  prac- 
tically the  economic  limit.  On  account  of  the  already  high  devel- 
opment of  these  catchment  areas  very  little  more  water  could  be 
obtained  from  them  by  the  construction  of  additional  works. 
Greater  New  York's  total  average  daily  consumption  of  water  is 
at  present  nearly  550,000,000  gallons,  from  all  sources.  Its  esti- 
mated population  is  5,800,000,  exclusive  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand commuters  and  other  transients. 

To  keep  pace  with  its  growth  of  approximately  175,000  persons 
per  year,  it  Avas  long  ago  recognized  that  additions  to  the  City's 
water-siipply  system  would  be  inveitable.  Indeed,  additions  haxe 
been  made  at  irregular  intervals  ever  since  the  City  first  became 
possessed  of  a  general  Avater-supply  system.  As  far  back  as  189 G, 
the  subject  of  supplementing  the  existing  Croton  and  RidgeAvood 
systems  Avas  taken  up  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Brook- 
lyn and  reported  on  under  date  of  March  15,  1897.  In  1901. 
following  the  agitation  hy  this  association,  a  bill  Avas  introduced 
by  it  in  the  Legislatui'e  having  for  its  object  the  creation  of  a 
commission  empoAvered  to  add  to  the  Avater-supply  of  the  City. 
In  1899,  Comptroller  Bird  S.  Coler  caused  an  investigation  of 
all  the  available  sources  to  be  made  by  John  II.  Freeman,  Con- 
sulting Engineer.  Still  later,  in  1902,  Commissioner  of  Water 
Supply  Robert  G.  Monroe  appointed  the  Burr-TIering-Freeman 
(Commission  to  investigate  this  question.  , 

This  chapter  is  reproduced  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Board  of 
Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  January,  1916,  with  figures  brought 
down  to  January,  1917. 
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As  the  result  of  all  these  studies,  the  Legislature  on  June  3, 
1U05,  under  chapter  724  of  the  laws  of  that  year,  authorized  the 
work  now  being  done  by  the  Board  of  Water  Supply.  Mayor 
(xeorge  B.  McClellan  on  June  9,  1905,  appointed  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  from  three  lists  of  three  names  each  submitted 
at  the  Mayor's  request  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  jSTew 
Y  ork,  the  ]\Ianufacturers'  Association  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Cn  October  9,  1905,  the  Board  of  Water  kSupply  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  a  plan  for 
oljtaining  from  the  Esopus,  Eondout,  Schoharie  and  Catskill 
creeks  a  supply  of  not  less  than  500,000,000  gallons  of  water 
daily  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $161,857,000.  On  October  27,  1905, 
this  plan  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  and  on  jSTovember  3  of  that  year  application 
was  made  to  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission  for  its  approval, 
as  provided  by  law.  On  May  1-i,  1906,  this  approval  was  granted, 
exclusive  of  Schoharie,  and  in  less  than  six  months  the  first  con- 
struction contract,  for  11  miles  of  aqueduct,  was  advertised. 

The  completion  of  the  plan  for  the  delivery  of  Catskill  water 
to  all  the  boroughs  of  the  City  was  first  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  December  10,  1909,  and  again, 
after  exhaustive  investigation,  under  another  City  administration, 
on  July  1,  1910.  This  plan  for  the  delivery  of  water  to  all  bor- 
oughs of  the  City  increased  the  estimated  cost  by  $15,000,000, 
the  original  plan  of  1905  having  included  no  provision  for  the 
delivery  of  water  to  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Queens  and  The 
]jronx.  Such  deliver}^  was,  of  course,  contemplated  from  the 
liegiuning,  Imt  the  problem  required  prolonged  study,  and,  there- 
fore, a  satisfactory  scheme  could  not  be  elaborated  in  time  to  be 
embraced  in  the  Board's  first  rej)ort,  determining  the  general 
scheme  for  a  new  supply. 

The  Board  of  Water  Supply  also  made  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion for  an  additional  supply  of  water  from  Suffolk  county.  Long 
Island,  supplementing  work  begun  by  the  Burr-Heriug-Freeman 
Commission.  The  Board's  investigations  included  a  complete 
scheme  for  adding  this  water  to  Brooklyn's  present  system  for 
supply  from  Xassau  County.  So  far  as  engineering  and  construc- 
tion operations  were  concerned  it  woidd  have  been  possible  to 
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develop  additional  water  in  Suffolk  county  and  deliver  it  to  Brook- 
lyn before  the  Catskill  water  could  be  delivered  there,  if  a  severe 
shortage  of  supply  had  made  this  necessary.  Consequently,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  required  by  law,  application  was  j 
made  in  1908  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  ' 
the  State  Water  Supply  Commission,  but,  necessity  for  immediate 
construction  having  passed,  the  application  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  work  done  can,  however,  be  utilized  at  any  future  date.  | 

General  Description  of  Gcitshill  Water  System  \ 

The  four  drainage  areas,  or  watersheds,  from  which  the  City 
is  authorized  to  draw  a  new  supply,  are  situated  west  of  the 
Hudson  river,  in  the  Catskill  mountains,  and  lie  between  lines  jj 
75  and  135  miles  from  JSTew  York's  City  Hall.    This  region  is  ! 
sparsely  settled.   In  the  aggregate  these  watershels  have  an  area  of 
914  square  miles,  and  individually,  as  follows:  Esopus,  257  square 
miles;  Schoharie,  314  square  miles;  Rondout,  143  square  miles; 
Catskill  creek,  200  square  miles,  including  several  small  contig- 
uous areas  helping  to  make  up  the  grand  total.    From  this  gather- 
ing ground  it  is  estimated  that  even  in  a  series  of  extraordinarily 
dry  years  760,000,000  gallons  daily  can  surely  be  drawn  the  year 
through.    The  figures  just  given  are  based  upon  the  additional 
surveys,  rainfall  records  and  stream-flow  gagings  up  to  date,  and 
differ  somewhat  from  the  earlier  figures.    To  collect  these  waters 
for  the  City's  use  several  large  impounding  reservoirs  are  to  be 
created  from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  and  inter-connected 
by  aqueducts.    Only  the  Esopus  watershed  has  been  developed, 
but  its  sole  reservoir,  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  Ashokan,  is 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  of  them  all.    From  this 
reservoir  the  Catskill  aqueduct  conveys  the  water  into  all  the 
five  boroughs  of  the  City.    Within  the  City  limits  the  aqueduct, 
known  here  as  the  City  tunnel,  lies  from  200  to  750  feet  below 
the  street  surface.    It  extends  to  two  terminal  shafts  in  Brooklyn 
whence  steel  and  iron  pipe  conduits  continue  into  the  Boroughs 
of  Queens  and  Richmond.    Although  in  a  series  of  dry  years  the 
Esopus  watershed  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  supply  more  than 
250,000,000  gallons  each  day,  the  Catskill  aqueduct  has,  for  '\ 
economic  reasons,  been  constructed  of  at  least  500,000,000  gallons  \ 
daily  capacity. 
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Extended  investigations,  including  topographic  surveys  and 
borings,  were  made  downstream  from  Prattsville  on  Schoharie 
creek,  and  disclosed  an  excellent  dam  site  at  Gilboa.  With  a  dam 
placed  here,  a  watershed  of  about  314  square  miles  can  be  devel- 
oped to  furnish  a  dependable  daily  yield  of  250  million  gallons 
or  enough  to  furnish,  with  the  Esopus  supply,  at  least  500  million 
gallons  daily,  or  the  full  capacity  of  Catskill  aqueduct.  Water 
from  Schoharie  reservoir  will  pass  through  a  16  2/3-mile  tunnel 
to  Esopus  creek  and  flow  into  Ashokan  reservoir.  This  water- 
shed is  to  be  developed  next  so  as  to  utilize  the  full  capacity  of 
the  Catskill  aqueduct.  It  will  take  nearly  8  years  to  make  this 
additional  water  available  in  the  City. 

From  the  Ashokan  reservoir  situated  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cats- 
kill  mountains  it  is  almost  a  3-days'  journey  for  the  water,  at  the 
average  velocity  of  flow  through  the  aqueduct  to  the  Silver  Lake 
terminal  reservoir  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond;  this  borough  is 
Staten  Island,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  at  the  southerly  entrance 
to  ISTew  York  bay.  In  this  distance  of  120  miles  the  Catskill 
aqueduct  skirts  along  many  a  steep  hillside,  pierces  mountains, 
descends  beneath  rivers  and  wide,  deep  valleys,  traverses  the  Bor- 
oughs of  the  Bronx,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  and  crosses  The 
Xarrows  of  JSTew  York  harbor.  From  Ashokan  reservoir  to  the 
City's  northern  boundary  there  are  92  miles  of  aqueduct,  and 
between  that  reservoir  and  Croton  Lake,  the  principal  basin  on 
the  Croton  watershed,  there  are  64  miles. 

Construction  operations  have  been  in  progress  over  nine  years. 
'The  development  of  the  Esopus  watershed  is  completed,  from 
which  a  daily  yield  of  250,000,000  gallons  is  obtainable. 

Work  under  construction  and  projected  includes  a  number  of 
superstructures  for  the  chambers  containing  the  apparatus  for 
1  icontrolling  the  flow  of  water,  and  accessories  of  the  aqueduct,  such 
as  apparatus  for  pumping  out  the  pressure  tunnels. 

The  AsJiokan  Reservoir 

Ashokan  reservoir,  about  14  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  at 
Kingston,  was  built  under  contracts  amounting,  together  with 
:he  expense  for  relocating  highways  and  the  Ulster  and  Delaware 
•ailroad,  to  nearly  $20,000,000.    The  water  which  this  reser- 
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voir  liolds  would  cover  all  Manhattan  island  to  a  depth  of  30 
feet;  the  area  of  its  surface  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Manhattan 
below  110th  street.  The  Olive  Bridge  dam,  across  Esopus  creek, 
the  Beaver  Kill  and  Hurley  dikes,  across  smaller  streams  and 
gaps  between  the  hills  forming  the  natural  walls  of  the  reservoir, 
the  Dividing  dike  and  weir  dividing  the  reservoir  into  two  basins, 
and  the  Waste  weir  over  which  the  surplus  flood  waters  may  safely 
be  discharged,  are  the  principal  structures  of  the  reservoir. 

Olive  Bridge  dam  is  a  massive  structure  consisting  of  a  central 
masonry  portion  flanked  by  earth  dikes,  or  embankments,  known 
as  the  JSTorth  and  South  wings.  The  masonry  part,  founded  on 
solid  ledge-rock,  is  built  of  cyclopean  concrete  with  pre-cast  con- 
crete face  blocks.  The  wings  of  the  Olive  Bridge  dam  and  the 
dikes  are  built  of  selected  earth  spread  in  layers  4  or  6  inches 
thick  and  compacted  by  heavy  rollers.  Each  dike  has  a  concrete 
core-wall  extending  to  ledge-rock  or  into  very  compact  impervious 
earth  foundation. 

The  bottoms  and  slopes  of  the  reservoir  basins  have  been  cleared 
of  trees,  brush,  buildings  and  other  objectionable  things.  Around 
the  reservoir  new  highways,  aggregating  about  40  miles  in  length, 
reqiiiring  the  construction  of  10  new  bridges  all  of  reinforced 
concrete,  have  been  substituted  for  the  submerged  roads.  One  of 
these  bridges,  at  Traver  Hollow,  is  a  3-hinged  arch  of  200-foot 
span,  and  Ashokan  bridge,  crossing  the  reservoir  on  the  Dividing 
weir,  is  1,120  feet  long  and  has  15  arches  of  67.5-foot  span. 

Camp  and  Equipment  at  Asliolmn  Reservoir 

In  all  contracts  requiring  work  on  the  watersheds  or  along  the 
aqueduct  sanitary  clauses  were  inserted  so  that  the  health  of 
employees,  of  local  communities,  and  of  people  using  water 
from  the  drainage  areas  affected  by  the  construction  operations 
would  be  safeguarded.  Employees  violating  sanitary  rules  were 
summarily  dismissed  and  not  again  employed.  Ample  supplies 
of  wholesome  water  were  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  good  food  and 
sanitary  conditions  generally.  A  brief  description  of  the  largest 
camp  will  show  clearly  the  scope  of  these  precautions.  As  admin- 
istered the  sanitary  precautions  proved  effective.  The  death  rate, 
exclusive  of  accidents,  has  averaged  only  aboxit  3.5  per  thousand 
in  the  camps. 
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The  work  on  the  dam  and  dikes  at  Ashokan  reservoir  required 
an  army  of  3,000  men  who  lived,  many  of  them  with  their  families, 
in  a  camp  built  by  the  contractors  near  the  work.  The  camp  was 
divided  into  Italian  and  Negro  sections,  while  white  Americans 
lived  separately.  There  were  provided  sewerage  and  water-supply 
systems,  a  special  plant  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  good  dwellings, 
generally  one-story  wooden  structures  with  screens  on  all  doors 
and  windows,  well-laid-out  streets,  electric  lights,  telephones,  sav- 
ings bank,  hospital,  general  store,  bakery,  police,  fire  protection, 
a  kindergarten  and  schools  for  children,  churches.  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  a  post-office.  The  maximum  population 
was  approximately  4,500.  An  evening  school  for  men  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  camp.  Besides  the  Camp  City,  there  were 
other  smaller  camps  on  outlying  parts  of  the  work. 

For  constructing  this  reservoir,  the  contractors  assembled  plants 
(machinery,  railroads,  derricks,  etc.),  costing  much  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  These  plants  included  approximately  30  miles 
of  railroad,  33  locomotives,  579  cars,  60  derrick^,  7  cableways,  16 
steam  rollers,  19  steam  shovels,  a  steel  trestle  bridge  390  feet  long 
and  85  feet  high,  air-compressors,  stone  crushers,  concrete  mixers, 
etc.,  etc.  Quarries  were  opened  in  the  nearby  hills  to  obtain  stone, 
and  several  hills  of  clayey  earth  were  dug  away  to  build  the  earth 
dams. 

18 
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Statistics  of  Asliokan,  Kensico 

Ashokan 

Capacity,  total,  gal- 
lons   132,000,000,000 

Capacity,  available, 

gallons   128,000,000,000 

Water  surface    12. 8  sq.  miles 

Land  acquired    23 . 8  sq.  miles 

Elevation  of  top  of 

dam  above  tide. . .  .  610  feet 

Length  of  reservoir..  12  miles 

Length  of  shore  line. .  40  miles 
Length  of  dams  and 

dikes   5%  miles 

Main  dam: 

total  length    4,650  feet 

length  of  masonry 

portion    1,000  feet 

height,  maximum . .  240  feet 

thickness  at  base, 

maximum    190  feet 

thickness    at  top, 

minimum   ^  23  feet 

Width  of  reservoir: 

maximum    3  miles 

average    1  mile 

Depth  of  reservoir. 

maximum   190  feet 

average    50  feet 

Villages  submerged. .  7 
Permanent  population 

of  submerged  area 

in  1905    2,000 

Cemeteries  removed . .  32 
Bodies  reinterred ....  2,800 
Railroad  relocated ...  11  miles 
Highways  discontin- 
ued   64  miles 

Highways  built   40  miles 

Highway  bridges  built  10 
Principal     items  of 
work: 

earth  and  rock  ex- 
cavation   2,500,000  cu.  yds. 

embankment   7,300,000  cu.  yds. 

masonry    900,000  cu.  yds. 

cement    1,200,000  bbls. 

Maximum  number  of 

men  employed  ....  3,000 

*  For  dam  only. 


and  Schoharie 

Kensico 


Reservoirs 

Schoharie 


38,000,000,000  22,000,000,000 


29,000,000,000 
3 . 5  sq.  miles 
7.0  sq.  miles 

370  feet 
4  miles 
40  miles 

3,300  feet 

1,825  feet 

1,825  feet 
307  feet 

235  feet 

28  feet 

3  miles 
1  mile 

155  feet 
52  feet 
None 


500 
None 
Few 
None 


14  miles 
9  miles 
4 


1,480,000  cu.  yds. 
2,110,000  cu.  yds. 
1,016,000  cu.  yds. 
997,000  bbls. 


20,000,000,000 
1,170  acres 


1,148  feet 
5  miles 
12  miles 

2,100  feet 

2,100  feet 

1,600  feet 
165  feet 


■  %  mile 
%  mile 

.150  feet 
58  feet 
1 


350 
3 

935 
None 

J  3  miles 
13  nules 
2  + 


*725,000  cu.  yds. 
*681,000  cu.  yds. 
*319,000  cu.  yds. 
*350,000  bbls. 
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General  Features  of  Shandaken  Tunnel 

Length,  18  miles. 

Capacity,  570  ni.  g.  d.  (C.  150-665  m.  g.  d.;  C.  140-620  m.  g.  d.;  C.  135-600 
m.  g.  d.). 

Elevation  of  intake,  1,050  feet. 
Elevation  of  outlet,  970  feet. 

Physical  slope,  Shafts  1  to  7,  .000834  or  4.4  feet  per  mile,  or  1  inch  per  100 
feet. 

Between  intake  and  Shaft  1  is  a  siphon  tunnel  —  Height,  11  feet  6  inches; 

width,  10  feet  3  inches. 
Number  of  shafts,  intake  shaft  and  seven  others.    Depth  of  shafts  below 

original  surface  of  ground: 
Intake,  260  feet  (165  feet  below  floor  of  chamber);  Shaft  1,  369  feet;  Shaft  2, 

319  feet;  Shaft  3,  352  feet;  Shaft  4,  392  +  f eet  (may  be  shifted  slightly)  ; 

Shaft  5,  629  feet;  Shaft  6,  616  +  feet  (may  be  shifted  .slightly);  Shaft  7, 

378  feet.  ~ 

Total  depth  of  sliaft.s,  3315  _j_  feet. 
Greatest  depth  of  tunnel  below  surface  of  2215  feet  under  top  of  moiuitain 

just  east  of  Deep  Isotch. 
Portal  at  Allabon,  leading  to  Esopus  Creek. 

The  Kensico  Reservoir 

Kensico  reservoir,  east  of  the  Hudson  and  30  miles  from  tne 
City  Hall,  contains  several  months'  supply  of  Catskiil  water 
and  acts  as  a  storage  reservoir,  so  that  the  flow  into  The  City 
will  not  be  interrupted  while  the  75  miles  of  aqueduct  between  it 
and  the  Ashokan  reservoir  are  being  inspected,  cleaned  or  repaired 
at  any  time.  It  cost  a})])roximately  $8,500,000.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Catskiil  aqueduct  and  will  l)e,  in  a  more  distant  future,  the 
great  wholesale  distributing  reservoir  for  the  metropolitan  district. 

This  reservoir  is  formed  by  the  Kensico  dam  across  the  valley 
of  the  Bronx  river,  a])out  three  miles  north  of  White  Plains  and 
15  miles  north  of  the  Hill  View  reservoii-.  One  mile  northwest 
from  the  Kensico  dam,  a  low  gap  in  the  liills  was  filled  Avith  an 
earth  dike  about  l,+50  feet  long,  with  a  maximum  hight  of  25 
feet.  The  water  is  al)()ut  110  feet  deep  over  the  surface  of  the  old 
Kensico  reservoii',  which  was.  developed  in  1S85,  and  is  54  feet 
dee])  over  the  sui'face  of  the  liye  ])on ds,  which  wei-e  auxiliary  to 
the  old  Kensico  reservoir  and  are  included  in  the  new. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  new  Kensico  reservoir,  3,200  acres  of 
land  were  acquired;  which,  in  addition  to  the  1,300  acres  acquired 
for  the  old  reservoir  and  Eye  ponds,  make  a  total  of  4,500  acres. 
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providing  a  marginal  protective  strip  around  the  entire  flow  line 
in  but  few  places  less  than  500  feet  wide. 

Catskill  water  is  delivered  into  Kensico  reservoir  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Bronx  valley  where  the  normal  surface  of  the  reservoir, 
elevation  355,  is  at  the  hydraulic  grade  line  of  Catskill  aqueduct. 
At  this  place  there  is  a  covered  influent  weir  and  a  gate-house. 
The  water  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir  through  a  short  tunnel  at 
a  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  reservoir  about  one  mile  above  the 
Kensico  dam.  At  the  reservoir  end  of  this  tunnel  is  the  Upper 
Effluent  gate-house  containing  sluice-gates  for  controlling  the  floAV 
from  the  reservoir  into  the  aqueduct.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
outlet  tunnel  is  a  large  gate-chamber  in  which  the  flow  of  the  water 
is  regulated  by  valves  and  either  diverted  through  the  Kensico 
aerator  or  sent  directly  to  the  aqueduct,  l^ear  the  Lower  gate- 
house is  the  Screen  chamber  in  which  all  the  water  is  passed 
through  fine  mesh  screens  before  it  flows  on  toward  Hill  View 
reservoir.  A  reinforced  concrete  by-pass  conduit,  11  feet  in 
diameter  and  11,000  feet  long,  from  the  Influent  gate-house  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  reservoir,  connects  with  the  Upper  Eflluent 
gate-house  so  that  water  may  be  delivered  direct  through  the 
aqueduct  alone  without  sojourning  in  the  reservoir. 

Although  the  Kensico  reservoir  is  within  15  miles  of  the  City 
line,  it  lies  in  a  practically  undeveloped  region,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  farms  and  woodland,  with  no  important  industry.  jSTew 
highways  were  required,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
county  road  leading  from  White  Plains  to  Mount  Kisco.  This 
crosses  an  arm  of  the  reservoir  on  a  reinf orced-concrete  arch  bridge  I 
consisting  of  five  spans  of  about  127  feet  each,  known  as  the  Rye  j 
Outlet  bridge.  I 

Two  sites  for  the  Kensico  dam  were  explored  by  borings  and  | 
test-pits:    One  immediately  below,  and  the  selected  site,  about  | 
400  feet  above,  the  old  dam.    The  old  dam  was  a  rolled-earth 
embankment  with  a  masonry  core-wall,  only  a  portion  of  which 
was  founded  on  the  rock.    The  adoption  of  the  Tipper  location 
required  drawing  off  the  old  reservoir.    In  order  to  maintain 
the  supply  which  serves  a  portion  of  The  Bronx,  two  substitute 
reservoirs  were  built  farther  up  tlie  valley  within  the  basin  of  the : 
new  reservoir.    These  substitute  reservoirs  were  formed  by  two 
rolled-earth  dikes  with  timber  core-walls,  one  across  the  Bronx 
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valley,  and  the  other  across  the  valley  of  the  Eye  outlet.  These 
two  temporary  reservoirs  are  inter-connected  by  a  small  tunnel 
and  supplied  the  Bronx  conduit  through  a  36-inch  riveted  steel 
pipe.  In  order  to  secure  a  good  quality  of  water  in  the  substi- 
tute reservoirs,  about  186  acres  of  swamp  were  cleared  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth  averaging  a  foot  in  depth,  and  the  water 
before  being  drawn  into  the  pipe  line  was  passed  through  a  tem- 
porary aerator  just  below  Rye  dike,  discontinued  December  8, 
1915.  A  conduit  through  the  dam  serves  permanently  to  main- 
tain this  supply  from  Kensico  reserA'oir. 

The  Kensico  dam  is  a  gravity  masonry  structure  of  cyclopean 
concrete.  The  up-stream  face  is  of  concrete  blocks.  The  con- 
cealed portion  of  the  down-stream  face  below  the  final  grading 
was  molded  against  forms,  above  which  the  remainder  of  this 
face  is  of  c^t-stone  masonry.  The  entire  dam  is  divided  into 
sections  by  transverse  expansion-joints  about  79  feet  apart  longi- 
tudinally. These  expansion-joints  are  faced  on  one  side  with 
concrete  blocks  forming  a  series  of  vertical  tongues  and  grooves 
against  which  the  masonry  of  the  other  side  was  built,  l^ear  the 
upstream  face  a  copper  strip  has  been  placed  across  each  expan- 

f  sion-joint  continuous  from  bottom  to  top  to  act  as  a  water-stop. 
The  contraction  and  expansion  are  caused  by  changes  of  tempera- 

I  ture  and  result  in  slight  oj^ening  and  closing  of  the  joints  from 
season  to  season. 

Drainage  wells  15  feet  apart,  longtitudinally,  formed  of  porous 
I  concrete  blocks,  extend  from  an  inspection  gallery  below  the  top 
of  the  dam  near  the  upstream  face  to  an  inspection  gallery  near 
t  the  level  of  the  reservoir  bottom,  which  in  turn  connects  with  a 
t  transverse  drainage  gallery  leading  to  the  downstream  face  of 
t  the  dam. 

The  downstream  face  of  the  dam  was  given  a  dignified  archi- 
tectural  treatment  in  harmony  with  engineering  fundamentals. 
I  For  the  profile  of  the  downstream  face  a  true  hyperbola  was 
;i  adopted.    Since  the  dam  is  divided  for  structural  reasons  by  22 
'  expansion-joints,  its  downstream  face  has  21  panels  and  2  ter- 
minal  structures.    At  each  expansion-joint  there  is  a  massive 
'  band  of  rusticated  stone,  15  feet  wide,  projecting  boldly  from  the 
1  general  surface.    These  bands  separate  the  panels  the  fields  of 
which  are  of  roughly-squared  stone  masonry,  surrounded  by 
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borders  3  feet  6  inches  in  Avidth  of  dimension  stone  cut  to  rela- 
tively flat  surfaces.  To  add  interest  to  the  panels,  dimension-stone 
headers  about  1^  feet  square  are  spaced  throughout  the  fields 
to  a  diamond  pattern  and  set  to  project  slightly.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  hight  of  the  dam  in  the  central  part  of  the  valley 
is  below  the  level  to  which  the  earth  has  been  graded  against  the 
dam.  From  this  it  results  that  13  of  the  panels  are  of  uniform 
hight,  while  at  each  end  4  panels  on  the  hill  slope  make  a  tri- 
angular wing.  At  the  foot  of  each  slope,  where  the  inclined 
portion  of  the  visible  bottom  of  the  dam  joins  the  horizontal  por- 
tion, the  panel  forming  the  end  of  the  main  part  of  the  dam  is 
advanced  beyond  the  other  panels  to  form  a  pylon.  The  whole 
length  of  the  dam  is  crowned  by  a  massive  entablature,  including 
a  crudely-carved  frieze  and  a  heavy  torus  surmounted  by  a  simple 
parapet.  All  this  stonework  is  of  coarse  texture  and  bold  relief, 
in  harmony  with  the  massiveness  and  strength  of  the  dam. 

A  jiublic  higliAvay  traverses  the  top  of  the  dam,  approaching 
from  the  east  over  a  3-arch  masonry  bridge  across  the  nearby  waste 
channel  of  the  reservoir.  Each  terminal  of  the  dam  is  surmounted 
by  a  circular  pavilion  of  granite.  Along  the  level  portion  of  the 
visible  base  of  the  dam  extends  a  masonry  terrace  30  feet 
broad,  about  10  feet  above  the  adjacent  earth.  Beneath  the  ter- 
race is  placed  the  Lower  gate-chamber,  controlling  blow-off  pipes 
and  connections  to  Bronx  conduit,  and  storage  spaces  for  use  of 
the  maintenance  force.  At  each  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  pair 
of  small  square  pavilions  surmounting  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
down  from  the  terrace  to  the  driveway  level.  The  length  of  the 
level  i)art  of  the  visible  base  of  the  dam,  and  of  the  terrace,  is 
about  1,025  feet.  The  vertical  hight  of  the  exposed  face,  from 
the  terrace  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  133  feet,  but  the  maximum 
hight  from  lowest  foundation  to  top  of  parapet  is  310  feet.  A 
shallow  rectangular  pool,  with  fountains,  parallels  the  terrace 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  sti'ip  of  parking.  The  area  down- 
stream from  the  dam  was  utilized  for  the  disposal  of  gurplus 
materials  from  the  excavations  for  the  foundation,  for  the  con- 
crete block  yard,  the  labor  camp,  for  storage  of  cut  granite,  and 
for  other  construction  purposes,  and  is  being  laid  out  as  a  park 
with  Avhich  the  northern  end  of  the  Bronx  River  parkway,  extend- 
ing from  iSTew  York  City,  will  connect. 
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Surveys  for  the  reservoir  were  begun  in  May,  1906,  and  the 
contract,  iSTo.  9,  for  the  dam,  reservoir  and  substitute  supply 
works,  was  awarded,  in  December,  1909,  to  Rodgers,  Rodgers  and 
Hagerty.  The  contract  was  assigned  to  H.  S.  Kerbaugh,  Inc., 
in  September,  1910.  The  amount  of  the  contract,  based  on  the 
bid  prices  and  the  approximate  estimate  of  quantities,  was 
$7,953,050.  The  amount  of  the  bond  required  was  $1,000,000 
and  the  date  set  for  the  completion  is  February  14,  1920.  The 
contract  required  that  by  ISTovember  14,  1917,  the  dam  should 
be  sufficiently  completed  to  store  water  to  elevation  315 ;  and  that 
the  dam  ])e  effectively  completed  to  its  full  hight  (elevation  370) 
by  April,  1919.  The  unprecedented  progress  in  masonry  lay- 
ing developed  through  the  methods  employed  brought  the  dam 
to  its  full  hight  in  October,  1915,  and  water  to  the  amount  of 
1(3,000,000,000  gallons  and  reaching  elevation  320  was  in  storage 
January  10,  1916.  During  August,  1914,  the  record  amount  of 
84,450  culnc  yards  of  masonry  Avas  laid. 

Camp  and  Equipment  at  The  Kensico  Reservoir 

When  at  its  hight  the  work  on  the  Kensico  reservoir  gave 
employment  to  about  1,500  men,  who  lived,  many  of  them  with 
their  families,  in  a  camp  built  by  the  contractor  a  few  hundred 
feet  down-stream  from  the  dam  site.  The  camp  was  divided  into 
Italian  and  American  sections.  There  have  been  provided  sewer- 
age and  water-supply  systems  and  dwellings  which  are  generally 
one-story  wooden  structures,  those  occupied  by  families  being 
two  stories  in  hight.  All  doors  and  windows  of  the  camp  build- 
ings are  screened.  Electric  lights  are  provided.  There  are  also 
a  hospital,  police  regulations,  fire  protection,  kindergarten  and 
schools  for  the  children. 

An  evening  school  for  men  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  camp. 
This  school  was  originally  operated  by  the  Civic  League  of  ]N"orth 
America,  but  is  now  in  a  special  public  school  district  supported 
by  The  City.  The  8-hour  day  gives  plenty  of  spare  time  to 
attend  the  school,  where  the  elements  of  the  English  language 
and  of  national,  state  and  city  governments  are  taught;  all  in  an 
effort  toward  good  citizenship  and  promoting  efficiency  in  the 
workmen.     The  camp  schools  are  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
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tlie  Commissioners  personally.  They  have  been  supported  by 
private  subscriptions,  together  -with  the  help  of  the  contractors. 

Besides  the  large  camp,  which  had  accommodations  for  1,200 
persons,  there  were  several  small  camps  on  outlying  parts  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  men  employed  there  were  also  quite  a  number 
who  lived  in  the  surrounding  villages,  but  practically  all  outside 
of  the  limits  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Kensico  supply. 

For  carrying  on  the  work  on  this  reservoir,  the  machinery, 
railroads,  derricks,  etc.,  in  use  cost  over  one  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars.  This  plant  was  largely  operated  by  electricity  obtained 
from  the  power-houses  of  the  Edison  Company  in  l^ew  York 
City.  The  current  is  transmitted  in  underground  ducts  at  a 
potential  of  13,000  volts  to  the  Dunwoodie  transformer  station 
where  it  is  stepped  up  to  44,000  volts  for  transmission  over  a 
steel  tower  line  on  the  aqueduct  right-of-way  from  Dunwoodie 
to  the  site  of  the  work.  In  the  power-house  at  the  easterly  end 
of  the  dam  site  the  current  is  stepped  down  to  2,200  volts  for 
distribution.  Field  transformers  further  reduce  the  voltage  to 
440,  220  and  110  for  the  operation  of  rock  drills,  hoists,  cable- 
ways,  the  rock-crushing  plant  and  the  lighting  system.  In  the 
power-house  are  also  two  air-compressors  of  a  capacity  of  1,500 
cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute.  The  40  electric  hoists  on  the 
work  were  all  of  75  horse-power.  At  the  excavations  for  the  dam 
and  at  the  quarry,  besides  many  rock  drills  of  the  usual  type,  a 
large  number  of  electric  pneumatic  drills  were  employed. 

For  constructing  the  main  portion  of  the  dam,  stiff-leg  derricks 
mounted  in  pairs  on  travelers  were  used.  These  travelers,  as  well 
as  the  cars  bringing  materials  to  them,  operated  on  a  system  of 
elevated  tracks  supported  on  concrete  piers  about  20  feet  high, 
which  were  left  embedded  in  the  dam.  Two  lines  of  traveler  tracks 
running  longitudinally  with  the  dam  permitted  four  travelers  to 
be  placed  in  pairs  facing  each  other  over  a  section  of  the  dam 
betAveen  expansion  joints,  thus  making  eight  derricks  available  for 
each  section  of  the  dam.  This  whole  system  of  tracks  and  travelers 
was  elevated  from  time  to  time  as  the  masonry  progressed  by 
means  of  two  movable  cableways  of  1,860-foot  span  stretching 
across  the  dam  site  between  timber  towers  125  feet  high.  The 
cables  are  of  lock-bar  type,  2^  inches  in  diameter.    For  the 
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upper  130  feet  the  reduced  width  of  the  dam  permitted  the  use 
of  only  one  traveler  track. 

Concrete  blocks  for  facing  the  dam  were  cast  below  the  dam 
in  a  yard  1,100  feet  long.  A  traveling  platform  carrying  three 
concrete  mixers,  each  of  one  cubic  yard  capacity,  spanned  the 
form  bed  and  moved  on  rails  extending  longitudinally  through 
the  yard.  The  forms  for  the  blocks  were  of  steel  and  were  set  in 
rows  along  the  tracks,  so  that  as  the  traveler  advanced  each  mixer 
discharged  concrete  into  a  separate  form.  The  blocks  when  suffi- 
ciently hardened  were  stacked  by  traveling  cranes  for  storage 
until  sent  to  the  dam.  Blocks  were  at  least  three  months  old 
before  being  built  into  the  dam. 

Taking  advantage  of  favorable  outcrops  of  rock  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  dam  site,  quarries  were  developed  for  supplying  the 
stone  needed  for  the  various  kinds  of  masonry.   Here  a  rock  crush- 
ing plant  having  an  output  of  150  tons  an  hour  and  a  cutting 
shed  for  dimension-stone  masonry  with  a  daily  output  of  50  cubic 
yards  of  dressed  stones  were  established.     The  crushing  plant 
contains  a  60-inch  by  84-inch  jaw  crusher,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
built,  a  36-inch  by  72-inch  intermediate  jaw  crusher,  a  ISTo.  8 
McCully  gyratory  crusher  and  a  pair  of  60-ineh  rolls  for  further 
reducing  the  size  of  the  crushed  product.    The  product  of  the 
crushers  is  lifted  by  rubber  belt  conveyors  36  inches  wide  carry- 
ing steel  buckets.   The  main  rotary  screen  is  eight  feet  in  diameter 
and  30  feet  long,  equipped  with  cast  manganese  steel  plates.  The 
crushed  stone  and  dust  are  carried  from  the  main  screen  by  belt 
conveyors  to  the  storage  bins  with  hopper  bottoms  which  discharge 
i  into  cars  running  on  tracks  under  the  bins.    The  bins  have  a  eapa- 
'  city  of  7,280  cubic  yards  of  crushed  stone  and  740  cubic  yards  of 
«  screenings.    The  whole  is  electrically  operated  by  eight  motors 
I  aggregating  1,120  horsepower. 

The  stone  cutting  yard  is  225  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide, 
equipped  with  a  25-ton  Shaw  electric  crane,  nine  Oldham  surfac- 
ing machines,  each  of  which  does  the  work  of  about  10  hand  cut- 
ters, and  50  plug  drilling  machines.  All  together  about  80  stone 
cutters  are  emploved  at  this  vard. 
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The  Hill  View  Reservoir  i 

Hill  View  reservoir  is  located  in  the  City  of  Yonkers,  just  north 
of  the  IS'ew  York  City  line,  and  15  miles  south  of  the  Kensico  j 
reservoir.    Its  function  is  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  j 
use  of  water  in  the  citv  as  it  varies  from  hour  to  hour  and  the 
steady  flow  in  the  aqueduct.   It  is  an  uncovered,  artificial  reservoir 
of  the  earth  embankment  type.    It  holds  900,000,000  gallons  of 
water  with  a  depth  of  36^/^  feet,  and  has  a  water  surface  of  90  | 
acres.    The  contract  for  its  construction  was  let  for  $3,270,000,  ' 
in  December,  1909,  and  it  is  finished  except  for  some  unessential  j 
details.   It  was  first  filled  December  29,  1915. 

On  the  inside  of  the  reservoir,  the  embankment  is  protected  by 
six  inches  of  concrete  on  the  bottom  and  eight  inches  of  concrete 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  slope;  the  upper  portion  of  the  slope, 
above  the  berm,  which  is  22  feet  above  the  bottom,  is  protected  by 
rubble  stone  paving  aiid  riprap.  The  concrete  lining  is  not  in- 
tended or  constructed  for  water-tightness.  The  top  and  outside 
slopes  of  the  embankment  are  covered  with  top-soil  and  grassed. 
Much  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  the  effect  of  natural  hill 
slopes  in  the  grading,  and  with  success.  The  path  around  the 
top  of  the  reservoir  is  8,600  feet  long.  j 

The  reservoir  is  divided  into  two  basins  by  a  wall  2,740,  feet  long 
that  contains  the  by-pass  aqueduct  so  that  either  one  or  both  basins 
may  be  used  or  be  by-passed  whenever  required,  or  water  delivered 
directly  into  the  City  tunnel.  The  water  is  controlled  by  sixteen 
5-foot  by  15-foot  sluice-gates,  five  in  the  uptake  gate-chamber  and 
eleven  in  the  downtake  chamber. 

The  principal  items  of  work  on  Hill  View  reservoir  include  the 


following : 

Excavation  ,   2,900,000  cubic  yards 

Embankment   2,900,000  cubic  yards 

Soil   100,000  cubic  yards 

Concrete  in  chambers,  dividing  wall  and  lining   149,000  cubic  yards 

Concrete  in  shafts  and  tunnels   13,000  cubic  yards 

Portland  cement   218,000  barrels 


The  tunnels  mentioned  in  the  table  are  of  the  pressure  type  and 
form  the  connections  between  the  reservoir  and  the  Yonkers  pres- 
sure tunnel  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct  on  the  northerly  end,  and  the 
City  tunnel  at  the  south. 
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The  Catslcill  Aqueduct  North  of  the  City 

There  are  four  distinct  types  of  aqueduct,  cut-and-cover,  grade 
tunnel,  pressure  tunnel  and  steel-pipe  siphon,  north  of  the  City 
line.  The  entire  aqueduct  to  the  City  line,  aggregating  92  miles, 
is  completed  with  the  exception  of  some  grading,  grassing  and 
cleaning  up  remaining  to  be  done  along  a  few  short  stretches,  the 
installation  of  some  equipment,  completion  of  a  few  buildings,  and 
of  1,600  feet  of  brick  lining  in  Eastview  tunnel.  In  addition  there 
remain  the  necessary  testing  of  numerous  valves  and  appurtenances 
and  trial  operations  of  the  aqueduct  as  a  whole. 

The  cut-and-cover  type  forms  55  miles  of  the  aqueduct,  is  of 
horseshoe  shape  in  cross-section,  17  feet  high  l)y  IT  feet  G  inches 
wide  inside  and  constructed  of  concrete.  As  completed  it  is  cov- 
ered with  an  earth  embankment.  This  is  the  least  expensive  type 
and  so  was  used  wherever  the  elevation  and  nature  of  the  land 
permitted. 

Where  hills  or  mountains  cross  the  line  and  it  would  have  been 
impractical)le  or  uneconomical  to  circumvent  them,  tunnels  at  the 
natural  elevation  of  the  aqueduct  were  driven  through  them.  There 
I  are  24  of  these  grade  tunnels,  aggregating  14  miles.  They  also 
I  are  horseshoe  shape,  17  feet  high  by  13  feet  4  inches  wide,  and 
i  lined  throughout  with  concrete.  They  are  on  a  steeper  gradient 
!  than  the  cut-and-cover  portions. 

Where  deep  and  broad  valleys  were  crossed  and  there  Avas  suit- 
al)le  rock  beneath  them,  circular  tunnels  were  driven  deep  in  the 
rock  and  lined  with  concrete.  There  are  seven  pressure  tunnels, 
totaling  17  miles,  with  a  diameter  of  about  14  feet.  A  shaft  at 
each  extremity  connects  each  pressure  tunnel  with  the  adjacent 
i  portions  of  the  aqueduct,  with  one  exception.  This  exception  is 
the  junction  l)etween  Bryn  Mawr  steel-pipe  siphon  and  Yonkers 
pressure  tunnel;  the  three  pipes,  each  11  feet  in  diameter,  enter 
the  hill  at  an  elevation  107  feet  l)elow  hydraulic  gradient  of  the 
aqueduct  and  are  sealed  into  the  rock  in  three  branch  tunnels, 
which  converge  into  the  main  tunnel  IG  feet,  7  inches  in  diameter. 
The  City  tunnel  described  later,  is  also  a  pressure  tunnel  18  miles 
long. 

Drainage  shafts  were  constructed  so  that  each  tunnel  can  be 
nnwatered  for  inspection,  cleaning  or  repair.    TTsually  a  drainage 
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shaft  is  near  .a  large  stream  and  intermediate  between  the  end 
shafts.  For  the  pressure  tunnel  under  Croton  lake,  the  downtake 
shaft  is  also  the  drainage  shaft  and  contains  the  connection  to  the 
lake.  Yonkers  pressure  tunnel  can  be  drained  by  gravity  through 
the  Bryn  Mawr  steel-pipe  siphon,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Besides  the  end  and  drainage  shafts  other  shafts  were  sunk  to  aid 
in  excavating  and  lining  the  tunnels.  These  construction  shafts 
were  afterwards  sealed  and  partially  refilled. 

The  Hudson  river  is  crossed  by  means  of  a  tunnel  wholly  in 
granitic  rock,  at  a  depth  of  1,114  feet  below  sea-level,  between  a 
shaft  at  Storm  King  mountain  on  the  west  bank  and  another  shaft 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  Breakneck  mountain.  The  top  of 
the  west  shaft  is  closed  by  a  thick  concrete  plug,  but  the  east  shaft, 
which  is  the  drainage  and  access  shaft  for  the  Moodna-TIudson- 
Breakneck  pressure  tunnel,  as  well  as  a  waterway,  required  a  re- 
movable cover,  and  for  it  steel  castings  and  forgings  of  unusual 
size  and  shape  had  to  be  manufactured.  The  drainage  shaft  is  14 
feet  in  diameter  inside  the  concrete  inner  lining,  which  protects 
the  15-foot-diameter  steel  interlining,  outside  of  which  concrete  is 
solidly  packed  against  the  rock.  About  10  feet  above  sea-level, 
this  shaft  is  covered  by  a  steel  casting  nearly  hemispherical  in 
shape.  This  dome  rests  on  a  cast-steel  ring  called  the  curb.  To 
hold  the  dome  in  place  against  the  head  of  the  water  when  the 
aqueduct  is  in  service,  which  at  this  point  will  be  about  410  feet, 
there  are  36  anchor-bolts,  each  4%  inches  in  diameter  and  50  feet  | 
long,  made  of  nickel-chrome  steel.  These  bolts  go  through  bored  i 
holes  in  the  flange  of  the  dome  and  the  curb,  and  through  steel 
sleeves  to  a  east-steel  anchor-ring  46  feet  farther  down.  The  object 
of  these  sectional  steel  sleeves  is  primarily  to  insure  the  application 
of  the  anchorage  stresses  at  a  suital)le  depth  in  the  rock,  secondarily 
to  permit  the  removal  of  the  bolts  if  desired  in  connection  with  the  i 
removal  of  the  cover  or  for  inspection  and  also  for  convenience  and' 
necessary  adjustments  during  construction  operations.  The  top 
and  bottom  sections  of  these  sleeves  are  of  cast  steel  each  with  47 
collars  on  the  outside  to  afford  a  good  grip  on  the  concrete ;  the 
middle  sections  are  commercial  pipe. 

Steel-pipe  siphons  were  used  in  valleys  where  the  rock  was  not 
sound  or  where  for  other  reasons  pressure  tunnels  would  be  im- 
practicable.   These  steel  pipes  are  made  of  plates  from  7/16  inch 
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to  ^4  ii^^'^  thickness  riveted  together,  and  are  9  feet  and  11  feet 
in  diameter.  They  are  lined  with  two  inches  of  cement  mortar, 
enveloped  with  concrete  and  covered  Avith  an  earth  embankment. 
There  are  H  of  these  siphons,  aggregating  six  miles.  Three  pipes 
are  required  in  each  siphon  for  the  full  capacity  of  the  aqueduct, 
but  only  one  is  now  needed  and  this  one  pipe  has  been  completed 
in  all  the  siphons.  These  pipes  are  not  true  siphons  but  are  given 
this  name  because  of  their  approximate  resemblance  to  an  invertcl 
siphon. 

Aeration  and  Filtration 

In  connection  with  the  headworks  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct,  at 
the  Ashokan  reservoir,  and  also  at  the  Kensico  reservoir,  an  aera- 
tor ca]>able  of  treating  all  the  water  which  will  flow  in  the  aqueduct 
has  been  built  and  is  beiug  equipped.  These  two  aerators  are  sub- 
stantially alike  and  are  great  fountain  basins,  approximately  500 
feet  long  by  250  feet  wide,  each  containing  about  1,600  nozzles 
through  which  jets  of  water  will  be  thrown  vertically  into  the  air. 
The  nozzles  are  so  designed  that  the  water  will  be  divided  into  fine 
spray,  thus  permitting  thorough  admixture  of  oxygen  and  removal 

'  of  undesirable  gases  and  other  matters  causing  tastes  and  odors. 
The  jets  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  be  pleasing  in  appearance, 

;  and  the  fountains  will  be  well  worth  visiting  when  in  operation. 
Provision  for  a  filtration  plant  was  made  by  the  acquisition  of 

■  315  acres  of  land  at  Eastview,  near  Tarrytowu,  close  to  the  line  of 

:  the  aqueduct,  and  about  two  miles  below  the  Kensico  reservoir. 

I  Here  a  connection  chamber  was  built  in  the  aqueduct,  so  that  Avater 
can  be  diverted  to,  and  received  back  from,  the  filter  plant.  Pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  filters,  for  which  studies  are  in  progress, 
a  small  coagulating  plant  is  being  built  over  the  aqueduct,  in 

i  Pleasantville.  about  two  miles  above  Kensico  reservoir,  to  aid  in 
removing  turbiditv  from  the  Avater  whenever  the  turbidity  rises 
above  a  satisfactory  limit. 

The  City  Tunnel 

From  the  Hill  View  reservoir,  Catskill  water  is  delivered  to 
the  five  boroughs  by  a  circular  tunnel  in  solid  rock  I'educing  in 
diameter  from  15  feet  to  14,  10,  12  and  11  feet.  The  total  length 
of  the  tunnel  is  18  miles.  From  two  terminal  shafts  in  Brooklyn, 
steel  and  iron  pipe-lines  extend  into  Queens  and  Richmond.  A 
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36-inch  flexible- jointed,  cast-iron  pipe,  buried  in  a  trench  in  the 
harbor  bottom,  has  been  laid  across  The  jSTarrows  to  the  Staten 
Island  shore,  whence  a  48-inch  east-iron  pipe  extends  to  the  Silver 
Lake  reservoir,  holding  435,000,000  gallons.  The  total  length  of 
this  delivery  system  is  over  34  miles.  The  tunnel  is  at  depths  of 
200  to  750  feet  below  the  street  surface,  thus  avoiding  interference 
with  streets,  buildings,  subways,  sewers  and  pipes.  These  depths 
are  necessary  also  to  secure  a  substantial  rock  covering  to  with- 
stand the  bursting  pressure  of  the  water  inside. 

The  City  tunnel,  which  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  for 
carrying  water  under  pressure,  or  any  other  purpose,  Avas  con- 
structed from  25  shafts,  including  the  downtake  shaft  at  Hill  View 
reservoir,  aboiit  4,000  feet  apart,  located  in  parks  and  other  places 
whore  they  interfered  very  little  with  traffic.  Through  22  of  these 
shafts  the  water  Avill  be  delivered  into  existing  and  additional 
mains.  Provision  is  made  at  Shafts  11  and  21  for  unwatering  the 
tunnel  whenever  necessary  for  inspection,  cleaning  or  repairs. 
Shaft  1  was  sunk  for  construction  purposes  only  and  was  sealed 
and  refilled.  At  the  top  of  each  of  the  twenty-four  other  shafts  a 
chamber  has  been  constructed  to  contain  the  valves  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  controlling  the  admission  of  water  from  Hill  View 
reservoir,  the  flow  ajid  pressure  of  the  water  from  the  tunnel  into 
the  street  mains  and  for  the  unwatering  apparatus.  Unusual  fea- 
tures in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  tunnel  are  the  bronze 
riser  valves  in  tlie  shafts,  48  inches  and  72  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  section  valves,  66  inches  in  diameter,  also  of  bronze.  The 
former  are  located  about  100  feet  below  the  top  of  sound  rock  and 
are  designed  to  close  automatically  in  case  of  a  break  in  the  valve- 
chamber  or  in  the  street  mains,  causing  an  abnormally  large  flov/  of 
w'ater.  The  section  valves,  two  in  number,  are  located  across  the 
main  tunnel,  at  the  foot  of  Shafts  13  and  18,  and  will  permit  the 
tunnel  to  be  divided  into  parts  and  drained  in  sections  without 
putting  it  entirely  out  of  commission.  'Next  to  each  section  valve  - 
on  either  side  are  bronze  reducing  pipes  which  are  connected  to 
steel  castings  embedded  in  the  concrete  tunnel  lining...  Approach- 
ing the  valve  on  either  side,  the  tunnel  is  of  conical  shape,  reduc- 
ing gradually  from  the  standard  tunnel  diameter,  which  is  14  feet 
at  Shaft  13,  and  13  and  12  feet  adjacent  to  Shaft  18.  Each  valve 
will  be  operated  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  in  the  shaft-head  cham,ber. 
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At  Shafts  3  and  10  connections  were  made  to  the  Jerome  Park 
reservoir  and  the  Croton  aqueducts  respectively.  Below  24th  street 
connections  are  being  made  at  each  of  the  shafts  except  Shaft  24, 
to  the  present  high-pressure  fire  service,  with  electrically  operated 
valves  at  the  shafts  controlled  from  the  fire  pumping-stations. 

The  Avaterway  of  the  City  tunnel  is  completed.  All  but  two  of 
the  shaft  chambers  are  completed.  In  these  chambers  the  valves  to 
control  the  volume  and  pressure  of  flow  to  the  street  mains  have 
all  been  set.  The  making  of  connections  from  the  chambers  to 
the  mains  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Eleetrcity,  which  has  awarded  contracts  for  some 
of  this  work.  This  department  also  is  utilizing  over  13  miles  of 
66-inch  steel  and  48-inch  cast-iron  mains  in  Brooklyn,  extending 
from  Shafts  23  and  24  towards  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  The 
J^arrows. 

The  estimated  cost,  including  the  tunnel,  pipe-lines,  appurte- 
nances and  Silver  Lake  reservoir,  is  $23,000,000. 


Shafts  of  the  City  Tunnel 

Shaft  Location  Depth  (Feet) 

Downtiike,  Hill  View  reservoir   281 

1  241st  street  and  Jerome  avenue,  Van  Cortlandt  Park   245 

2  Mosholu  and  Jerome  avenues,  Van  Cortlandt  Park   228 

3  Sedgwick  avenue  and  Mosholu  parkway,  Jerome  Park  reservoir..  218 

4  196th  street  and" Jerome  avenue,  Jerome  Park  reservoir   242 

5  183rd  street  and  Aqueduct  avenue.   226 

6  176th  street  and  Aqueduct  avenue   278 

7  167th  street  and  Sedgwick  avenue   352 

8  165th  street  and  High  Bridge  Park   478 

9  iSOth  street  and  St.  Nicholas  avenue..    441 

10  135th  street  and  St.  Nicholas  Park   405 

11  121st  street  and  Morningside  Park   449 

.12  106th  street  and  Central  Park.   262 

T3  dSrd  street  and  Central  Park  ■   .253 

■  14  79tlv  street  in  .Central  Park   240 

15  65th  street  in  Central  Park  ^.   221 

16  50th  street' and  Sixth  avenue   '.  . .  .  218 

*""17  SLxth'averiue  in  Biyant  Pa'rk. .   '.  '.  . :  '.  . .  223 

■  •!§  24th  street-arid  Brcad^vay,  Madison-Square.  ..>.....•..   '  205 

19  Sixth  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  Cooper  Square.   710 

20  Delancey  and  Eldridge  streets   749 

21  Clinton  and  South  streets   752 

22  Sands  and  Bridge  streets,  Brooklyn   717 

23  Flatbush  avenue  and  Schermerhom  streets,  Brooklyn   318 

24  Ft.  Greene  Park  at  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn   329 
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In  the  total  50  miles  of  tunnels,  in  the  whole  Catskill  aqueduct, 
some  geological  uncertainties  were  naturally  encountered.  To 
have  developed  them  fully  in  advance  would  have  heen  impossible, 
and  an  attempt  to  do  so  would  have  been  extravagant  in  time  and  in 
money  expended  upon  borings  and  other  subsurface  explorations. 
Likewise,  to  have  constructed  all  those  parts  of  the  tunnels  in 
which  some  slight  doubt  as  to  the  strength  or  character  of  the  rock 
arose  during  the  progress  of  excavation,  so  strongly  as  to  have  been 
beyond  question  in  case  an  unsuspected  weakness  should  develop 
at  any  of  the  doubtful  places,  Avould  have  been  extremely  costly. 
Instead,  the  common-sense,  businesslike  policy  was  adopted  of 
making  the  structure  at  the  fcAV  such  places  of  abundant  strength 
for  the  apparent  condition  of  the  rock  and  developing  the  weak- 
ness, if  any  existed,  by  subsequent  thorough  tests  of  the  structure. 

At  four  places  such  weaknesses  were  developed.  In  the  Ron- 
dout  pressure  tunnel  a  short  stretch  of  the  lining  was  subsequently 
reinforced  by  an  interlining  made  up  of  steel  channel  rings,  welded 
and  riveted  together,  and  lined  with  concrete.  At  the  easterly  end 
of  the  Moodna  tunnel,  where  it  joins  the  Hudson  siphon,  a  short 
supplementary  tunnel  was  driven  at  a  depth  400  feet  below  the 
original  tunnel  approaching  the  shaft  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Here  a  seemingly  very  slight  chance  had  been  taken,  in  rock  of 
unusual  apparent  soundness,  in  order  to  utilize  in  the  permanent 
structure  the  test  shaft,  1,200  feet  deep,  sunk  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  level  at  which  the  tunnel  could  safely  be  driven  beneath 
the  river.  In  this  one  case  alone  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  saved.  In  a  portion  of  Eastview  tunnel  the  rock  penetrated 
was  found,  after  construction,  to  contain  an  acid-forming  mineral. 
The  acidulous  water  percolating  through  this  rock  attacked  the  con- 
crete tunnel  lining.  To  overcome  this  trouble  an  inner  lining  of 
vitrified  brick  is  to  be  built  inside  this  portion  of  the  tunnel.  In 
the  City  tunnel,  near  Madison  square,  a  few  slight  cracks  caused 
by  compression  of  the  rock  under  the  water  pressure  in  the  tunnel 
are  to  be  made  tight  by  sheet  copper  lining,  at  a  relatively  small 
expense.  Here  the  yielding  of  the  rock  with  the  consequent  crack- 
ing of  the  tunnel  lining  and  its  resultant  oiitward  leakage  was  so 
slight  that  if  it  had  occurred  out  in  the  country,  no  remedy  would 
have  been  called  for. 
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The  economy  of  this  policy  has  proved  to  be  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Furthermore,  the  alternative  for  the  deep 
pressure  tunnels  in  rock  was  metal  pipe  construction.  Difficulties 
would  have  been  increased  a  thousandfold,  especially  within  the 
City,  by  the  use  of  pipes.  The  pipes  would  have  been  of  relatively 
short  life.  Xorth  of  the  City  line  at  least  three  very  large  steel 
pipes  would  have  been  required  for  each  pressure  tunnel.  Within 
the  City  much  smaller  pipes  would  have  been  demanded  by  street 
conditions;  16  steel  pipes  66  inches  in  diameter  or  30  cast-iron 
pipes  48  inches  in  diameter  would  have  been  needed.  Pressure 
tunnels  as  a  substitute  for  pipes  within  the  City  alone  saved  at 
least  $15,000,000  in  present-day  expenditures,  not  to  mention  the 
avoidance  of  great  expense  for  renewals  at  a  later  day  and  the 
intolerable  annoyance  of  such  extensive  pipe-laying  in  the  busy 
Citv  thoroughfares. 

Silver  Lcike  Reservoir 

The  terminal  reservoir  for  the  Catskill  water  system,  located  on 
Staten  Island,  is  about  2,400  feet  long  and  1,500  feet  wide.  It  will 
hold  about  435,000,000  gallons.  Earth  embankments  close  natural 
depressions  in  the  gi'ound  and  a  dividing  dike  lined  with  concrete 
forms  two  basins.  From  a  gate-chamber  built  in  this  dike,  rein- 
forced concrete  conduits  extend  to  the  boundary  of  the  reservoir, 
and  cast-iron  pipes  prolonged  from  them  connect  with  the  T^Tarrows 
siphon  and  with  the  Staten  Island  service  mains.  The  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  reservoir  and  appurtenances  was  let  in  Au- 
gust, 1913. 

Area  of  water  surface   54  acres 

Area  of  land   Ill  acres 

Length  of  shore  line   1.6  miles 

Available  depth   35  feet 

Length  of  North  basin  '.   1,100  feet 

Width  of  North  basin   1,200  feet 

Length  of  South  basin   1,200  feet 

Width  of  South  basin   1,700  feet 

Elevation  above  tide   228  feet 

Summary  of  Expenditures 

To  January,  1917,  160  contracts,  aggregating  $101,155,000  in 
value,  and  more  than  110  agreements,  totaling  $1,808,000  in  value, 
have  been  entered  into,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $103,035,000.  On 
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this  liability  $96,850,000  have  been  earned,  and  of  this  amount 
$82,950,000  cover  contracts  which  have  been  entirely  completed 
and  for  which  final  payment  certificates  have  been  issued.  The 
expenditures  and  obligations  of  the  Board  to  date  for  all  purposes 
aggregate  nearly  $138,000,000. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  value  of  construction  work  ac- 
complished in  each  of  the  most  active  months  has  exceeded 
$2,000,000.  Construction  work  expenditures  totaled,  approxi- 
mately $15,600,000  in  1910,  $19,100,000  in  1911,  $19,500,000  in 
1912,  $15,000,000  in  1913,  $11,000,000  in  1914,  $1,000,000  in 
1915,  and  $2,500,000  in  1916, 


During  the  nine  years  of  active  construction  thus  far  the  con- 
tractor's forces  have  ranged  fi'om  a  minimum  of  500  to  a  maxi- 
nmm  of  17,243,  counting  only  the  men  actually  and  directly  at 
work  on  the  City's  structures.  To  these  must  be  added  men  engaged 
upon  incidental  work  for  the  contractors,  the  men  in  camp  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  idle  on  any  given  day,  and  the  large  number 
of  men  in  cement,  metal  and  other  manufacturing  establishments, 
widely  scattered  over  the  country,  engaged  in  the  production  of 
materials,  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  work.  Hence,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  numbers  given  above, 
thousands  of  persons  have  been  indirectly  employed  upon  this  great 
undertaking  of  the  City  of  ISTew  York,  bringing  the  maximum  total 
to  approximately  25,000.. 

Items  of  Interest  in  Connection  with  the  CatsJcill  Aqueduct 


Contractor's  Forces 


^Maximum  Monthly  Construction  Pkogeess 


-  Grade  tunnel  excavation 


425 


linear  feei 


(Contract  12,  Bonticou  tunnel;  Hudson  River 
shale;  excavation  19  feet  high,  16  1/3  feet 
wide;  10.5  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot) 


Pressure  tunnel  excavation 


5305^  lineaii  feet 


(Contract  47,  Wallkill  pressure  tunnel;  Hudson 
River  shale;  excavation  circular,  18  1/3  feet  in 
diameter;  10  cubic  yards  per  lineal"  foot) 


Shaft  excavation 


183 


linear  feat 


(Contract  80,  Breakneck  Pressure  Tunnel  shaft; 
Storm  King  granite,  excavation  circular,  17% 
feet  in  diameter;  8.9  cubic  yards  per  linear 
foot) 
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CoiK'i-etiiig  eut-and-cover  aqueduct   1,740     linear  feet 

(Contract  15;  approximately  8,800  cubic  yards  of 
concrete  were  placed  from  one  plant;  about  5 
cubic  yards  per  linear  foot) 

Concreting  grade  tunnel    2,453     linear  feet 

(Contract  2,  Garrison  tunnel;  approximately 
6,900  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  placed  in 
two  directions  from  one  central  mixing  plant 
at  foot  of  shaft;  2.8  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot, 
excluding  invert  of  0.18  cubic  yard  per  linear 
foot,  placed  subsequently) 

Concreting  pressure  tunnel    2,834     linear  feet 

(Contract  67,  City  tunnel;  diameter  of  finished  tun- 
nel, 12  feet;  9,470  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  .  <. 
placed;  3.34  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot,  exclud- 
ing invert  of  0.61  cubic  yard  per  linear  foot, 
placed  previously) 

Concreting  sliaft    310     linear  feet 

(Contract  80,  Breakneck  Pressure  Tunnel  sliaft; 
diameter  of  finished  shaft,  14  feet;  the  concrete 
placed  averaged  3.6  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot; 
the  310  feet  were  lined  in  22  days,  elapsed 
time ) 

Placing  mas(jnry  in  Kensico  dam,  Contract  9   84,450    cubic  yards 

['  week   1,409     linear  feet 

Laving  66-inch  steel  pipe    <    ,  o<>n      i-         r  x 

'    "  1  '^^y linear  feet 

(Contract  86,  part  of  Queens  conduit,;  one  8-liour 

shift  per  day;  pipe  length,  30  feet) 

f    week   1.748     linear  feet 

La\  ing  48-inch  cast-iron  pipe  <*     ,  „,„      ,.         ,  , 

•    °  i    linear  feet 

(Contract  86.  part  of  Queens  conduit;  one  8-liour 
sliift;  pipe  length,  12  feet) 

]    week   984     linear  feet 

Laying  36-inch  submerged  pipe  |    228     linear  feet 

(Contract  99,  Xarrows  siphon;  three  8-hour  shifts; 
pipe  length,  12  feet) 


Weights  of  Large  Valves  and  Fittings 

Cast-steel  dome  on  top  of  Drainage  shaft,  Hudson  tunnel   46.23  tons 

Bronze  section  valve,  City  tunnel,  66-inch   20.5  tons 

Bronze  riser  valve.  City  tunnel,  72-inch   2l.4  tons 

Bronze  riser  valve.  City  tunnel,  48-incli   9.4  tons 

^Ironze  shaft  cap,  City  tunnel,  72 -inch  by  48-ilich  by  48-iucla..  11.8  tons 

Bronze  shaft  cap.  City  tunnel,  48-inch  by  30'inth  by  30-iiieh..  4.8  tons 


ELir\  ATioxs  or  Water  at  Various  Points,  Above  Tide  ix  Xew  York  Harbob 

Ashokan  reservoir,  East  basin   587  feet 

Ashokan  reservoir,  West  basin   590  feet 

Aqueduct  at  headworks  (floiw  line).../   511  feet 

Kensico  reservoir    355  feet 
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Aqueduct  at  Ivensico  Lower  gate-cliamber   330  feet 

Water  level,  Eastview  filters   322  feet 

Aqueduct  at  filter  effluent  {flow  line)   312  feet 

Hill  View  reservoir    295  feet 

Silver  Lake  reservoir   228  feet 


Water  can  be  delivered  in  lower  Manhattan  at  an  elevation  of  260  feet  above 
tide  level  and  in  Brooklyn  about  240  feet  above  tide  level. 


Distances  FEOii  Ashokan  Reseevoie 


To  Hudson  River  crossing   45  miles 

To  Croton  lake    64  miles 

To  Kensico  reservoir    75  miles 

To  Hill  View  reservoir  (New  York  City  line)   92  miles 

To  Silver  Lake  reservoir    119  miles 

Pkincipal  Total  Quantities 

Earth  excavation  in  open  cut   16,000.000  cubic  yards 

Earth  excavation!  in  tunnel   50,000  cubic  yards 

Kock  excavation  in  open  cut   1,000,000  cubic  yards 

Rock  excavation  in  tunnel   2,700,000  cubic  yards 

Masonry  in  open  cut   4,200,000  cubic  j'ards 

Masonry  in  tunnel    1,100,000  cubic  yards 

Cement   6,700,000  barrels 

Cast  Iron    27,000  tons 

Steel   32,000  tons 

Bronze  and  brass    3,000,000  pounds 


March 

March 

November 

June 

August 
October 


October      27,  1905 


November 
November 

May 

February 


Brief  Chronology  of  Caishill  Aqueduct 

15,  1897    Report  to  Manufacturers'  Association;  sources  west  of 

Hudson  river  considered  for  Brooklyn 
23,  1900    John  R.   Freeman's  report  submitted   to  Comptroller 

C'olcr 

30,  1903    Burr-Hering-Freeman  Commission's  report  rendered  to 
Mayor  Low 

9,  1905    Board  of   Water  Supply  Commissioners   appointed  by 

Mayor  McClellan 
1,  1905    Chief  Engineer  began  his  duties 

9,  1905  Report  to  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  recom- 
mending developinent  of  Catskill  Mountain  watersheds 
submitted 

Plan  for  this  development  adopted  by  Board  of  Estimate 
■  and  Apportionment  .  . 

3,  1905    Plan  filed  with  State  authorities  for  approval 
.  7,  1905    Constitutional  amendment  passed  exempting  water-sup- 
ply bonds  from  debt  limit 
14,  1906    Development  of  watersheds  of  Esopus,  Rondout  and  Cats- 
kill  creeks  approved  by  State  authorities 
23,  1907    Experimental  shaft,  now  West  shaft  of  Hudson  pressure 
tunnel  begun 
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20, 
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Contract  2,  tbe  first  for  aqueduct  construction,  embrac- 
ing 11  miles  between  Cold  Spring  and  Hunters  brook, 
awarded 

First  sod  turned,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  by  Mayor 
McClellan 

Contract  3,  for  the  Main  dams  of  Ashokan  reservoir, 

awarded 
Police  bureau  established 

First  concrete  placed  for  aqueduct  structure,  near  Peeks- 
kill 

First  masonry  laid  for  Olive  Bridge  dam,  Ashokan  reser- 
voir 

Contract  30,  for  Hill  View  reservoir,  awarded 
Contract  9,  for  Kensico  reservoir,  awarded 

'  Contracts  63,  65,  66  and  67,  for  the  City  tunnel  awarded 

Maximum  contractors'  forces,  17,243  men,  at  active  field 
work 

Maximum  contractors'  earnings,  $2,214,000  for  month 
Headings  of  Hudson  pressure  tunnel  met,  and  "  holing 

through  "  shot  fired  by  Mayor  Gaynor 
Storage  of  water  in  Ashokan  reservoir  begun 
Last  heading  in  City  tunnel  between  Shafts  8  and  9, 

"  holed  through  "  by  Mayor  Alitchel 
Authority  to  develop  Schoharie  watershed  obtained  from 

State  Authorities 
Began  filling  Kensico  reservoir  with  Catskill  water 
Began  filling  Hill  View  reservoir  with  Catskill  water 
Board   of   Water   Supply   approved  amended  plan  to 

develop  Schoharie  water  shed 
Bronx  Borough  supplied  with  Catskill  water  for  first 

time,  the  first  delivery  of  Catskill  water  into  distribu- 
tion pipes  of  New  York  city 
Hill  View  reservoir  filled  to  full  flow  line  for  first  time 
Report  of  Alerchants  Association  to  Board  of  Estimate 

and  Apportionment  urging  development  of  Schoharie 

creek  without  delay 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  adopted  amended 

plan  to  develop  Schoharie  watershed 
Schoharie  plan  filed  with  State  authorities  for  approval 
Kensico  reservoir  filled  to  full  flow  line  for  first  time 
Schoharie  plan  approved  by  State  authorities 
^lanhattan  borough  supplied  with  Catskill  water  for  first 

time 

Water  from  Ashokan  reservoir  wasted  over  spillway  for 
first  time 

Brooklyn  and  Queens  boroughs  supplied  with  Catskill 

water  for  first  time 
Began  filling  Silver  Lake  reservoir  with  Catskill  water 
Silver  Lake  reservoir  filled  to  full  flow  line  for  first  time 
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Organization 

The  Board  of  Water  Supply  consists  of  three  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Its  forces  are  divided  into  Administra- 
tion, Real  Estate,  Police,  Claims  and  Engineering  Bureaus.  In 
the  first  four  bureaus  are  the  Secretary,  the  Auditor,  the  Chief 
Clerk,  the  Examiner  of  Real  Estate,  Taxes  and  Legislation,  the 
Superintendent  of  Board  of  Water  Supply  Police  and  the  Chief 
of  Biireau  of  Claims.  The  Engineering  bureau  is  composed  of 
five  departments,  namely :  Headquarters,  Reservoir,  I^orthern 
Aqueduct,  Southern  Aqueduct  and  City  Aqueduct.  The  Board 
and  the  various  bureaus  are  at  present  made  up  of  the  following 
men,  with  the  necessary  assistants : 

COMMISSIONEES 

Charles  Strauss,  President,  Charles  N.  Chadwick,  John  F.  Galvin 

Administration,  Real  Estate,  Police  and  Claims  Bureaus 
Grcorge  Featherstone,  Secretary  William,  S.  Haupt,  Chief  Clerk 

Ealph  T.  Stanton,  Assistant  Secre-     Geo.   F.  Shrady,   Superintendent  of 

tary  Board  of  Water  Supply  Police 

Henry  C.  Buncke,  Auditor  Walter  Le  C.  Boyer,  Chief  of  Bureau 

A.    F.    Britton,   Examiner    of   Eeal        of  Claims 

Estate,  Taxes  and  Legislation 

Engineering  Bureau 
J.  Waldo  Smith,  Chief  Engineer  Thaddeus  Merriman,  Department  En- 

Alfred  D.  Flinn,  Deputy  Chief  Engl-  gineer 

George  G.  Honness,  Department  En- 
gineer 

Ralph  N.  Wheeler,  Department  En- 
gineer 

William  H.  Burr,  Consulting  Engi-     ^.j^,     ,  t,       .       .  -c 

'  =       °        "Frank  E.  Winsor,  Department  En- 

"^^  gineer 

Frederick  P.  Stearns,  Consulting  En-     Walter  E.  Spear,  Department  Engi- 

gineer  neer 

*  Resigned  August  31,  1915. 


neer 

John  R.  Freeman,  Consulting  Engi 
neer 
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THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  NEW  YORK 


Some  Historical  Notes  on  the  Beginning  of  the  Presbyterian  Denomination 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  with  Particular  Eeference  to  T\^-o  of 
Its  Earliest  Landmarks,  the  First  Church  in  Wall 
Street  and  the  First  Brick  Church. 

By  Edward  Hagamax  Hall,  L.  H.  D. 
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1. 

THE  BEGlNiXIKGS  OF  THE  DKNOMlxXATION^ 
Presbyleriuns  Baring  ike  Dutch  Bcgime 

The  occurrence  in  September,  191 G,  of  the  two  hundredth 
I  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Synod 
in  the  iS^ew  World,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  bicentennial  of  the 
formation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York,  draws 
attention  to  not  only  an  important  chapter  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  United  States,  but  also  many  interesting  facts 
relating  to  the  landmark  and  civic  history  of  iXew  Y^ork  City. 

Although  other  denominations  may  claim  chronological  pre- 
cedence over  the  Presbyterians  with  respect  to  their  organization 
in  Xew  York  City,  yet  a  church  which  was  formed  when  the 
destined  Metropolis  of  the  W^orld  had  less  than  7,000  inhabitants, 
and  whose  first  house  of  worship  stood  on  the  line  of  the  old  city 
wall  in  Wall  street  only  20  years  after  the  city  had  so  outgrown 
1  that  narrow  barrier  that  it  had  to  be  removed,  has  a  very  consid- 
I  erable  claim  to  veneration  on  account  of  age.   And  that  veneration 

■  is  increased  when  one  reflects  upon  the  active  part  in  behalf  of 

■  the  patriot  cause  which  the  members  of  this  denomination  took 
at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  in  consequence  of  which 

i  they  were  obliged  to  suifer  the  privations  of  self-exile,  while  their 
houses  of  worship,  used  as  hospitals  and  barracks,  witnessed  scenes 

!  of  human  suffering  almost  beyond  description. 

The  part  which  the  Presbyterian  played  in  the  American 
Revolution  could  not  have  been  unexpected  by  those  who  realized 
the  spirit  of  that  church,  and  in  fact  was  not  unexpected;  for 
we  shall  see  by  a  document  hereafter  quoted  that  long  before  the 
War  for  Independence  broke  out,  the  distaste  of  the  Presbyterians 
for  monarchy  was  fully  realized  by*  the  royal  Governor  of  the 
province. 

The  earliest  evidences  of  Presbyterian  growth  in  the  vicinity  of 
i  Manhattan  Island  were  outside  of  the  little  old  City  of  New 
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Amsterdam,  but  as  the  Puritans  of  England  found  hospitality  in 
the  liberal  atmosphere  of  the  old  ^Netherlands,  so  the  Puritans 
of  jSTew  England  found  hospitality  in  New  Netherlands.  The 
Puritans  were  Calvinists,  and,  generally  speaking,  were  either 
Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists,  and  while  they  would  have 
been  as  welcome  in  New  Amsterdam  as  in  old  Amsterdam,  if 
they  had  come  at  first  to  Manhattan  Island,  it  happens  that  the 
earliest  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  to  settle 
on  Long  Island  came  through  New  England.  As  early  as  1640, 
a  Presbyterian  congregation,  organized  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  moved 
to  and  settled  in  Southampton,  L.  I.  (Hodge's  "  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,"  I,  40.) 

Coming  nearer  to  New  Amsterdam,  we  find  a  closer  interest, 
perhaps,  attaching  to  the  settlement  of  Presbyterians  at  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.  That  town  was  settled  in  3044  during  the  Dutch 
regime.  Among  the  original  })roprietors  of  Hempstead  was  Rev. 
Richard  Denton.  Mr.  Denton  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in 
1586,  graduated  from  Cambridge  LTniversity  in  1623,  then  served 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  parish  of  Halifax  (northern 
England)  for  seven  years.  About  1630  he  came  to  New  England, 
followed  by  part  of  his  flock,  and  in  1644,  as  above  stated,  came 
to  Long  Islajid.  (See  more  extended  biographical  note  in 
Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  Ill,  1464.  Also 
personal  reference  in  Eccl.  Rec.  N.  Y.  I,  411.)  That  he  preached 
at  Hempstead,  and  was  highly  estemed,  even  by  the  members  of 
the  Dutch  church,  is  indicated  in  a  letter  written  on  August  5, 
1657,  hj  Dominie  Megapolensis,  who  said  that  there  were  at 
Hempstead  many  Presbyterians  who  had  "  a  Presbyterian 
Preacher  named  Richard  Denton,  an  honest,  pious  and  learned 
man."    (Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  106-7.) 

Twelve  years  after  the  settlement  of  Hempstead,  the  Presby- 
terians became  so  numerous  that  they  decided  to  fomi  a  colony 
and  settle  a  new  town  near  by;  and  on  March  10,  1656,  Nathaniel 
and  Daniel  Denton,  sons  of  the  preacher,  and  a  number  of  their 
brethren  petitioned  to  Director  General  Stuyvesant  for  permission 
to  buy  land  of  the  Indians  and  settle  at  a  place  subsequently  called 
Jamaica,  and  on  March  21,  1656,  the  petition  was  granted. 
(Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  XIV,  340)  and  this  event  brings 
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us  witliiii  the  borders  of  the  present  Greater  I^ew  York.  Religious 
■worship  was  iiinnediately  established  in  the  new  settlement. 
Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  Jamaica  church  — whose  record 
is  almost  \iubrokeu  from  that  time  to  this  —  not  only  because  it 
^^'as  the  mother  of  other  churches  in  that  vicinity,  but  also  because 
it  contributed  many  families  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian clmreli  of  Xew  York.  (Eccles.  Rec.  State  IST.  Y.  Ill, 
1404,  and  works  there  cited.) 

At  this  same  period  —  the  last  decade  of  the  first  Dutch 
regime  —  Presbyterians  Avere  multiplying  in  other  Long  Island 
towns.  Dominie  Mega  pol  ens  is,  in  his  letter  of  August  7,  1657, 
before  quoted,  also  says  that  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  "  they  heretofore 
Lad  a  Presbyterian  preacher  who  conformed  to  our  church"  (the 
Dutch).  At  Xewtown,  L.  I.,  he  said  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
Independents  and  had  a  preacher  named  Johannes  Moor.  There 
were,  in  the  village,  "  also  many  other  Inliabitants,  Presbyterians, 
but  they  arc  not  able  to  maintain  a  Presbyterian  Preacher." 

Beginningt  of  the  English  Regime 

Tho  surrender  of  Xew  Amsterdam  to  the  English  brought  with 
it  rlic  Established  Church  and  consequent  embarrassment  to  most 
of  the  non-conforming  denominations.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
provided  that  "  The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their 
consciences  in  Divine  Worship  and  church  discipline,"  but  nothing 
was  said  about  English  speaking  religious  bodies  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Xevertheless,  there  was  a  large  degree 
of  toleration  and  the  government  encouraged  religion.  The 
Duke's  Laws,  promulgated  in  100.5,  and  applicable  only  to  Long 
Island  and  Statcn  Island  until  1074,  provided  that  a  church 
capable  of  holding  200  persons  should  be  built  in  every  parish, 
and  that  any  minister  ordained  by  some  Protestant  Bishop  or 
Minister  within  His  Majesty's  dominions  or  the  dominions  of  any 
foreign  prince  of  the  Reformed  religion,  might  oiticiate.  They 
also  provided  that  no  congregation  should  be  disturbed  in  its 
private  meetings.  The  Dutch  and  English  churches  got  along 
fairly  well  together.  For  a  time,  both  dominations  used  the  old 
church  built  by  the  Dutch  in  the  fort  at  the  foot  of  Bowling 
Green,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  until 
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the  Dutch  were  able  to  bnild  another  church  entirely  for  them- 
selves. The  Jews  were  allowed  to  meet  and  hold  services  in  a 
place  of  their  own  selection,  and  other  denominations  were 
tolerated  in  a  sjjirit  Avhich  varied  with  changes  of  monarchs  on 
the  throne  and  Governors  in  the  province.  New  York  had  a 
slight  touch  of  the  "  ■witchcraft  delusion  "  in  the  year  following 
the  surrender  of  jSTcw  Amsterdam  to  the  English;  for  we  read 
that  on  October  2,  1G65,  Ealph  Hall  and  his  wife  Mary  were  tried 
in  New  York  for  witchcraft,  but  the  man  was  fovmd  not  giiilty 
and  Mary  of  nothing  "  considerable  of  value  to  take  away  her 
life,"  so  they  were  released  on  good  behavior.  (Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y. 
IV.)  Quakers  were  harassed  more  or  less,  but  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Independents  or  Presbj'terians  appears  to  have  been  a 
particular  aggravation  to  the  royal  Governor.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Coimcil  of  Trade  received  in  London  April  9,  1678,  Governor  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  wrote: 

^'  There  are  severall  sorts  of  religions  in  all  the  Collonyes,  but 
inconsiderable  to  ye  Presbiterians  and  Independts;*  being  only 
allowed  (but  not  all  Church  Members)  except  att  Roade  Island, 
where  most  are  Quakers,  but  government  now  out  of  their  hands. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  Church  or  Assembly  according  to  ye 
Church  of  England  in  any  the  Collonyes;  their  Ecclesiastical 
Govermnent  is  as  in  their  law  books,  and  practice  most  or  wholly 
independant.  The  Colledge  at  Cambridge  directed  as  by  their 
law  booke."    (Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  264.) 

A  Aveek  later,  on  April  16th,  1678,  Gov.  Andros,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  of  the  Lords  of  Plantations,  wrote  the  following  about 
the  general  state  of  religion  in  his  jui-isdiction : 

"  The  Duke  maintaines  a  chaplaine  wch  is  all  the  certaine 
allowance  or  Chirch  of  England,  but  ])eoples  free  gifts  to  ye  nxin- 
istry.  And  all  places  oblidged  to  build  churches  &  provide  for 
a  minister,  in  wch  most  very  wanting,  but  presbiterians  &  Inde- 
pendents desierous  to  haue  &  maintaine  them  if  to  be  had,  There 
are  abt  20  churches  or  Meeting  places  of  wch  abone  halfe  vacant 
their  allowance  like  to  l>c  from  lO  li  to  70  li  a  yeare  and  a  house 
and  garden.  No  beggars  but  all  poore  cared  ffor.  If  good 
Ministers  could  be  had  to  goe  theither  might  doe  Avell  &  gaine 
much  upon  those  people."  (Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill, 
262.) 

*  Evidently  meaning  tliafc  in  comparison  with  Presbyterians  and  Independ- 
ents, the  numbers  of  other  denominations  were  inconsiderable. 
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On  September  30,  1G82,  Col.  Thomas  Dongan,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  a  little  later  in  connection  with  an  interesting 
real  estate  transaction,  was  commissioned  Governor  of  New  York, 
etc.,  and  reached  Xew  York  April  25,  1683.  Dongan  was  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  a  tablet  in  the  Custom  House  at  the  foot  of  Bowling 
Green  records  that  "  Within  Fort  James*  Located  on  this  Site 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  Was  Offered  in  1683  in  the  Governor's 
Residence  by  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey,  S.  J.,  Chaplain  to  Gov. 
Thomas  Dongan.  Erected  by  the  Order  of  the  Alhambra  Anno 
Domini  3k[C]\[XlI." 

When  the  Duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne  as  James  11  in 
1685,  new  instructions  were  sent  to  Dongan  (Doc.  Rel.  Col.  Hist. 
]Sr.  Y.  Ill,  369.)  In  several  paragraphs,  he  was  directed  to  main- 
tain the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  and  not  to  prefer  a 
I  minister  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  without  the  license  of  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    But  the  instructions  also  said: 

"  You  shall  permit  all  persons  of  what  Religion  soever  cpiietly 
to  inhabit  within  yo""  Government  without  giving  them  any  dis- 
1  turbance  or  disqui<?t  whatsoever  for  or  by  reason  of  their  differ- 
i  ing  Opinions  in  matters  of  Religion  Provided  they  give  noe 
(  disturbance  to  ye  publick  peace  nor  doe  molest  or  disquiet  others 
i  in  ye  free  Exercise  or  their  Religion." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  curious  mixture  of  tolerance  and 
I  restriction  in  these  instructions  which  at  the  same  time  forbid 
I  any  school  master  to  teach  without  the  license  of  either  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  or  the  Governor;  and  "forasmuch  as  great 
inconvenience  may  arise  by  the  liberty  of  printing  within  our 
I  province  of  Xew  York,  you  are  to  provide  by  all  necessary  Orders 
'  that  noe  person  keep  any  press  for  printing,  nor  that  any  book, 
) pamphlet  or  other  matters  whatsoever  bee  printed  without  your 
I  especial  leave  ^  license  first  obtained. "f 

*  The  old  fort  changed  its  name  witli  the  change  of  dynasties,  running 
through  the  liistorical  gamut  frojn  Fort  Amsterdam  to  Fort  George. 

t  Wm.  Bradford,  the  first  aSTevv  York  printer,  came  to  town  in  1C!)3,  but 
wliile  he  printed  many  pamphlets,  etc.,  it  was  not  until  1725  that  tlie  first 
newspaper,  Bradford's  "  New  York  Gazette,"  was  printed  in  New  York. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  New  York  newspaper  contemporary  with  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  from  which  to 
,  draw  information. 
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The  religious  situation  in  the  following  year,  1686,  is  indicated 
in  a  letter  which  Dongan  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  "Trade  answering 
their  various  inquiries.    Under  this  head  he  said: 

''Kew  York  has  first  a  Chaplain  belonging  to  the  Fort  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  secondly  a  Dutch  Calviniet ;  thirdly  a 
French  Calvinist ;  fourthly  a  Dutch  Lutheran.  Here  bee  not  many 
of  the  Church  of  England;  few  Homan  Catholics;  abundance  of 
Quakers  preachers  men  and  Women  especially;  Singing  Quakers; 
Ranting  Quakers ;  Sabbatarians ;  Antisabbatarians ;  Some  Ana- 
baptists some  Independents ;  some  Jews ;  in  short  of  all  sorta  of 
opinions  there  are  some,  and  the  most  part,  of  none  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  most  prevailing  opinion  is  that  of  Dutch  Calvinists."  (Does. 
Rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  415.) 

The  march  of  events  in  the  Old  World  was.  soon  to  be  reflected 
in  events  in  the  New.  The  Revolution  which  brought  the  Protest- 
ant Prince  of  Orange  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1688 
was  followed  in  1689  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  which  extended 
religious  liberty  to  dissenters,  only  requiring  from  them  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  the  Established  Church ;  and  this  paved  the  way 
eventually,  if  not  immediately,  to  greater  religious  liberty  in  the 
colonies.  Meanwhile,  the  lack  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  many 
towns  and  the  absence  of  a  settled  ministry  in  the  Colony  of  I^ew 
York  resulted  in  such  a  spread  of  "  Prophaneness  and  Licentious- 
ness," that  on  September  22,  1693,  the  New  York  Assembly  passed 
"  An  Act  of  Settling  a  Ministry  &  Raising  a  Maintenance  for 
them  in  the  City  of  New  York,  County  of  Richmond,  Westchester 
and  Queens  County."  (Colonial  Laws  of  N.  Y.,  I,  328.)  This  ! 
act,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  King  May  11,  1697,  provided  that  ' 
within  one  year  after  the  publication  of  the  act,  Protestant 
ministers  should  be  called  to  officiate  as  follows:  One  in  New 
York  City,  one  in  Richmond  County,  one  jointly  for  the  towns 
of  Westchester,  Eastchester,  Yonkers  and  Pelham,  one  jointly  . 
for  Rye,  Mamaroneck  and  Bedford,  one  for  Jamaica  and  adjacent  ' 
towns,  and  one  for  Hempstead  and  vicinity ;  and  that  a  tax  should 
be  levied  annually  for  their  maintenance.  Governor  Fletcher 
proposed  an  amendment  empowering  him  to  induct  every  incum- 
bent, but  the  Assembly  refused  to  adopt  it.  Fletcher,  however, 
declared  that  he  would  not  tolerate  any  heresy  or  schism,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  word  "  Protestant "  was  construed  to  mean 
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"  Episcopal,"  causing  no  end  of  trouble  and  quarrels  between  the 
Governor  and  the  people. 

While,  generally  speaking,  there  was  a  spirit  of  religious  tolera- 
tion in  iSTew  York  at  the  opening  of  the  18th  century,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  degree  of  religious  freedom  enjoyed  varied  from  time 
to  time  and  largely  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Governor. 
Distinct  efforts  were  made  to  repress  Quakers  in  surrounding 
towns,  and  dissenters  generally  received  little  encouragement. 

.  When,  in  1700,  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  and  Queens  counties  peti- 
tioned Lord  Bellomont  for  permission  to  settle  a  Dissenting 

\  Ministry,  the  Governor  "  gave  no  countenance  to  those  petitions 
then,  nor  will  I  recommend  them  now.  I  think  the  best  way  is 
to  forget  them."  (Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  I^.  Y.  IV,  T19.)  On 
August  9,  1700,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  requiring  every 
minister  deriving  authority  from  the  See  of  Eome  to  leave  the 
province  before  November  1,  1700.  In  1704,  Lord  Combury 
ordered  the  Rev.  John  Hubbard  of  Jamaica  to  vacate  the  Presby- 
terian church  property  and  turn  it  over  to  Rev.  Wm.  Urquhavt, 
in  default  of  which  he  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  turn  him  out.  It 
would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the 

'  Jamaica  church  which  form  a  chapter  of  Presbyterian  history  of 

I  its  own,  but  the  above  incident  is  mentioned  to  show  the  temper 
of  the  Governor  toward  them  at  this  period. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  religious  situation  in  New  York 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  from  the  Journal  of  Madam 

>  Knight's  journey  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1704.  She  says 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York : 

"  They  are  Generally  of  the  Church  of  England  and  have  a 
New  England  Gentleman  for  their  minister,  a  very  fine  Church, 
set  out  with  all  customary  requisites.  There  are  also  Dutch  and 
'Divers  Conventicles  as  they  call  them,  viz.,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
etc.  They  are  not  strict  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  in  Boston  and 
other  places  where  I  had  bin."    (Eccl.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  1551.) 

The  "  History  of  New  York  "  written  by  William  Smith,  a 
Presbyterian,  speaking  of  the  denominations  of  the  period  of 
Cornbury,  says: 

''  The  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New  York  consisted  at  this 
time  of  Dutch  Calvinists  upon  the  plan  of  the  Church  of  Hoi- 
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land;  Freneli  refugees  on  the  Geneva  model;  a  few  English 
Episcopalians;  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  English  and  Irish 
Presbyterians,  who,  having  neither  a  minister  nor  a  church,  used 
to  assemble  themselves  every  Sunday  at  a  private  house  for  the 
worship  of  God." 

One  may  guess  the  secret  of  Lord  Combury's  prejudice  against 
Dissenters  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges  in  July,  1705,  in  which  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  are  of  three  nations,  English,  French  and  Du!ch  — 
the  latter  most  numerous  —  and  adds:  "Among  the  English  in 
this  City  there  are  a  great  many  good  men,  but  in  the  Countrey 
espetially  in  Long  Island  most  of  the  English  are  Dessenters, 
being  for  the  most  part  people  who  have  removed  from  I^^ew 
England  and  Connecticut,  who  are  in  no  wise  fond  of  monarchy, 
soe  that  they  naturally  incline  to  incroach,  as  often  as  they  can, 
upon  the  Prerogative:  so  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  willing  to 
extend  the  power  of  their  Assemblys  as  far  as  they  can,"  (Docs. 
Pel.  Col.  Hist.  IV,  1155.) 

Under  the  act  of  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  before 
referred  to,  it  was  customary  for  the  Governor  to  issue  certificates 
or  licenses  for  the  toleration  of  religious  worship  by  denominations 
other  than  the  Established  Church.  Thus,  in  February,  1704, 
the  Quaker  Meeting  House  in  New  York  was  certified ;  in  January 
1706  C^.  S.)  a  minister  was  licensed  to  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Jamaica  ;  and  in  February,  1715,  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House  in  Broad  street,  between  the  house  of  J ohn  Michael  Sehultz 
and  John  Sprat,  hired  from  ISTicholas  Eyres,  was  registered.  As 
an  example  of  the  form  of  these  licenses,  we  may  quote  that  of 
the  Jamaica  minister  above  mentioned  (Doc.  Hist.  IsT.  Y.  Ill, 
210) : 

"  By  His  Excellency  Edward  Viscount  Coi^nbury  Capt°  Gen' 
&  Gov""  in  Chief e  of  y^  Provinces  of  'N  York,  New  Jersey  &  of  all 
The  Territories  &  Tracts  of  Land  Depending  thereon  in  America 
&  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same  &c. 

To  M""  Francis  Goodhue,  Greeting. 

"I  do  hereby  Licence  &  ToUerate  you  to  be  Minisf  of  the 
Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Jamaica  in  Queens  county  on  the, 
Island  Nassaw  in  the  s*^  Province  of  New  Yorke  &  to  have  &1 
Exercise  the  Sree  Liberty  &  use  of  yo''  Religion  pursuant  to  Heyi 
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Ma*-'*  pleasure  tliert'in  signfied  to  ine  Tu  her  Eoyal  Instructions 
&  during  so  Long  Time  as  to  me  shall  seem  meet  &  all  Minist'"* 
&  others  are  hereby  liequired  to  Take  notice  hereof  Given  nnd'" 
my  hand  &  scale  at  ffort  Anne  in  Xew  York  this  day  of 

this  Instant  January  in  the  ffonrtli  year  of  Iler  M'a^^^  Eeign 
Annoq:  Dni  1705.6. 

CORNBURY. 

By  His  Excys  Command 

Will°^  Anderson  D  secy" 

The  wording  of  this  license,  which  "  toUerates  "  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  is  an  interesting  index  of  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

The  First  Preshytei'iaii  Minister  in  New  Yorh  and  His  PersecU" 

tion. 

This  matter  of  gubernatorial  licenses  to  preach  brings  us  to 
an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  for  the  preaching  of  a  serm.on  without  such  a 
license  in  170G  precipitated  events  which  mark  in  a  dramatic 
way  the  advent  of  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  New  York  — - 
the  Rev.  Francis  Mackemie.''"'  At  this  time  the  few  Presbyterians 
in  the  city  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  private  houses  but  they 
had  no  minister.  The  Governor  was  Lord  Cornbury,  a  man  who, 
according  to  the  historian  William  Smith  was  detested  by  all 
who  were  not  of  the  same  denomination  as  his  own  "  and  who 
insisted  that  neither  ministers  nor  schoolmasters  should  preach 
or  teach  without  his  license.  It  was  in  circumstances  like  these 
that  two  Presbyterian  clergymen  made  their  appearance  in  jSTew 
York.  One  of  these  was  Rev.  Francis  Mackemie;  the  other,  the 
Rev.  John  Llampton. 

Mr.  Mackemie  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  About  the  year 
1G98-99  he  officiated  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  1099  he  published 
in  Edinburgh  a  16-mo  tract  entitled  ''Truths  in  a  True  Light; 
or,  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Reformed  Protestants  in  Barbados." 
In  1700,  a  respectable  body  of  dissenters  of  the  City  of  London 
sent  him  to  America,  and  he  settled  in  Accomac  county,  Va.,  on 
the  peninsula  which  hangs  down  from  Maryland  between  the 

*  This  name  is  variously  spelled  Makemie,  Mackemie,  McKemie,  etc.  We 
have  adopted  the  spelling  jMackemie  except  in  direct  quotations  in  which  it  is 
spelled  otherwise. 
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Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  His  seat  was  near  the 
Maryland  line.  While  engaged  in  his  clerical  activities  there,  he 
was  arrested,  (it  is  said  through  the  influence  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England)  for  the  crime  of  preaching,  but  he  conciliated 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  obtained  from  him  a  general  license 
to  preach  under  the  Toleration  Act.  While  in  Virginia  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  which  was  a  reply  to  an  "  Errorist  "  who 
charged  him  with  denjdng  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Docs. 
Eel.  Col  Hist.      Y.  IV.,  1187.) 

The  Eev.  Richard  Webster,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  America  from  Its  Origin  until  the  Year  1760  " 
gives  dates  which  dift'er  from  the  foregoing  taken  from  "  Docu- 
ments Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  ISTew  York."  He  says 
that  Mr.  Mackemie  came  to  Maryland  in  1682  and  spent  one  or 
two  years  in  Lynnhaven  parish,  Va.  He  subsequently  fixed  his 
abode  in  Accomac  county  and  in  1699  took  license  under  the 
Toleration  Act.  He  adds  that  the  only  other  Presbyterian 
ministers  known  to  have  been  in  any  besides  the  JSTew  England 
States  at  an  earlier  date  than  1706  were  iSTathaniel  Taylor 
(Marlborough,  Md.),  Dugald  Simson  (Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  1685- 
1691),  Thomas  Bridge,  Mr.  Black  (Jersey  and  Delaware),  John 
Wilson  (Del.)  and  Samuel  Davis  (Del.). 

On  or  about  January  17,  1705— 6,"'''  Mr.  Mackemie,  accompauied 
by  Mr.  Hampton,  a  young  Presbyterian  minister  from  Maryland, 
visited  jSTew  York  on  their  way  to  Boston.  They  called  upon 
Cornbury,  were  invited  by  him  to  dinner,  and  accepted,  but  did 
not  mention  to  him  their  intention  to  preach  in  town.  The  pastor 
of  the  Dutch  church  and  the  elders  of  the  French  church  ofl^ered 
these  learned  men  the  use  of  their  pulpits  provided  the  visitors 
would  get  the  Governor's  approval.  The  clergymen  courteously 
declined  the  invitations,  however,  on  the  gTOund  that  they  already 
had  the  Queen's  authority  to  preach  anywhere  in  her  dominions. 
Mr.  Hampton  went  to  Newton,  L.  I.,  and  preached  there  the 
following  Sunday.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Churches  of  All  Denominations,  in  the  City  of  New  York " 

*  The  Old  Style  calendar,  by  which  the  new  year  began  on  March  25,  was 
still  in  use  and. so  remained  until  1752.  This  month  of  January,  therefore, 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  170S  Old  Style,  or  the  first  month  of  the 
year  1706  New  Style.    Hence  the  use  of  the  double  date,  1705-6. 
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(p.  120)  says  that  Conibury  prohibited  Mackemie  from  preaching. 
"  However,  William  Jackson  invited  him  into  his  house  at  the 
lower  end  of  Pearl  street,  where  he  preached  to  a  small  audience 
and  baptized  a  child."  (Miller's  Life  of  Eodgers,  pp.  87-91.) 

When  Cornbury  heard  of  this  he  was  furious  and  had  the  two 
clergymen  arrested.  When  they  were  brought  before  him,  he  told 
them  that  the  law  would  not  permit  him  to  countenance  strolling 
preachers  who,  for  aught  he  know  to  the  contrary,  might  be 
Papists  in  disguise.  Pie  said  they  must  qualify  themselves  by 
satisfying  the  Government  that  they  were  fit  persons  to  occu|)y 
a  pulpit.  Mr.  Maclvemie  replied  defiantly  that  he  would  preach 
in  any  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  where  he  pleased  that  in 
Xew  York  was  pai't  of  the  Queen's  dominions  as  well  as  Virginia 
and  that  the  license  which  he  had  obtained  there  was  as  good  as 
he  could  get  in  jSJ^ew  York. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  reply  did  not  satisfy  CV)rn- 
bury,  who  clapped  the  two  clergjmien  into  the  city  jail  where  they 
languished  nearly  seven  weeks  before  their  trial.  But  with  Mr. 
Mackemie  ^ — to  paraphrase  Richard  Lovelace's  lines — "Stone 
walls  did  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage,"  and  while 
thus  confined  he  managed  to  smuggle  out  the  manuscript  of  the 
sermon  which  had  brought  him  into  this  predicament  and  it  was 
published  in  Boston  with  the  following  title  page : 

"  A  good  conversation''  a  sermon  preached  at  the  City  of  jSTew 
York  Jan.  19,  1706-7*  By  Francis  Mackemie,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  Matthew  oth,  11th:  'Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  name's  sake.'  Acts  5th,  29th : 
'  Then  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  ansAverecl  and  said,  We  ought 
to  obey  God,  rather  than  Men.'  Preces  et  lachrymae  sunt  arma. 
Boston  in  IST.  E.  Printed  by  B.  Green,  for  Benj.  Eliot.  Sold  at 
his  Shop.  1707." 

It  was  "  dedicated  to  the  small  congregation  who  heard  the 
following  sermon,"  and  had  the  following  preface: 

"  My  Brethern :  I  appeal  to  you  as  witnesses  that  this  is  the 
sermon  for  which  I  am  now  a  Prisoner.    As  I  first  delivered  this 

*  There  appears  to  be  an  error  in  this  date  as  quoted  in  Wilson's  Memo- 
rial Histoiy  of  New  York.  From  Lord  Cornbury's  letter,  quoted  hereafter, 
it  is  apparent  tliat  the  year  was  170.5-6. 
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practical  and  plain  sermon  to  few,  so  I  am  now  committing  it  to 
pnblick  view  of  all ;  that  both  you  and  they  may  try  it  at  the  bar 
of  Scripture,  law  and  reason,  and  impartially  determine  whether 
it  contains  anything  savoring  of  Pernicious  Doctrine  and  Prin- 
ciples; anything  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
of  the  Government.  If  I  had  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
ISTew  York,  and  the  irregularities  thereof,  which  afterwards  I 
was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of,  I  could  not  have  fixed  on  a  more 
suitable  doctrine." 

The  trial  of  the  clerg)'man  took  place  in  the  midst  of  great 
local  excitement,  Mr.  Mackemie  being  defended  by  William 
ISTicoll,  son  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  province,  as  counsel. 
(Docs.  Pel.  Col.  Hist.  :N.  Y.  Ill,  709.)  The  popular  sympathy 
was  entirely  with  the  clergymen,  as  it  was  29  years  later  in  that 
famous  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  which  established  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  they  were  acquitted.  A  formal  report  of  the 
trial  of  the  clergymen  was  published  in  1707  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Narrative  of  a  New  and  Unusual  Imprisonment  of  Two 
Presbyterian  Ministers  and  Prosecution  of  Mr.  Francis  McKemie, 
one  of  them,  for  preaching  one  sermon  in  ISTew  York."  It  is 
republished  at  length  in  Col.  Force's  "  Historical  Tracts,"  lY,  iv., 
(Docs.  Eel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  IV,  1187.) 

Cornbury  was  not  a  little  chagrined  and  disturbed  at  the  out- 
come of  his  persecution,  and  tried  to  explain  his  course  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  in  the  following  letter  written  October  14,  1706 : 

To  the  Eight  ITonble  the  Lords  Commissrs  for  Trade  &  Planta- 
tions. 

My  Lords. 

I  trouble  Your  Lordps  with  these  lines  to  acquaint  you  that  on 
the  17th  of  January  1705-6  a  man  of  this  town  one  Jackson  came 
to  acquaint  me  that  two  Ministers  were  come  to  town;  one  from 
Virginia,  and  one  from  Maryland,  and  that  they  desired  to  know 
when  they  might  speak  with  me ;  I  being*  willing  to  shew  what 
Civility  I  cou'd  to  men  of  that  character,  ordered  my  man  to  tell 
Jackson  that  they  should  be  well  come  to  come  to  dine  with  me ; 
They  came,  and  then  I  found  by  the  Answers  they  gave  to  the 
questions  I  asked  them,  that  one,  whose  name  is  Francis  Mack- 
ensie,  is  a  Presbyterian  Preacher  settled  in  Virginia ;  the  other, 
whose  name  is  John  Llampton,  is  a  young  Presbyterian  Minister 
lately  come  to  settle  in  Maryland;  They  Dined  with  me,  and 
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talked  of  indifferent  things:  They  pretended  they  were  going: 
towards  Boston ;  they  did  not  say  one  syllable  to  me  of  preaching 
here,  nor  did  not  ask  leave  to  do  it;  They  applied  themselves  to 
the  Dutch  Minister,  for  leave  to  preach  in  the  Dutch  Church  in 
this  Town,  who  told  them  he  was  very  willing,  provided  they 
cou'd  get  my  consent;  They  never  came  to  me  for  it;  They  went 
likewise  to  the  Elders  of  the  French  Church,  to  desire  leave  to 
preach  in  the  French  Church,  they  gave  them  the  same  Answer 
the  Dutch  had;  all  this  while  they  never  applied  themselves  to 
me  for  leave,  nor  did  they  offer  to  qualify  themselves  as  the  J^aw 
directs ;  but  on  the  Monday  following  I  was  informed  that 
^lackeusie  had  preached  on  the  day  before  at  the  House  of  one 
Jackson,  a  Shoemaker  in  this  town,  and  that  Hampton  had 
preached  on  Long  Island,  and  that  Mackensie  after  having 
preached  here  on  Sunday  Avas  gone  over  to  Long  Island  with 
intent  to  preach  in  all  the  towns  in  that  Island,  having  spread  a 
Report  thereto,  that  they  had  a  Commission  from  the  Queen,  to 
preach  all  along  this  Continent;  I  was  informed  on  the  same  day 
from  New  Jersey,  that  the  same  men  had  preached  in  several 
places  in  that  Province,  and  had  ord^ained  after  their  maimer 
some  Yoimg  men,  who  had  preached  without  it  among  the 
Dissenters ;  And  that  when  they  were  asked,  if  they  had  leave 
from  the  Governmt  they  said  they  had  no  need  of  leave  from  any 
Governor,  they  had  the  Queen's  Aaithority  for  what  they  Did; 
These  Eeports  and  the  Information  I  had  from  Long  Island,  of 
their  behaviour  there,  induced  me  to  send  an  order  to  the  Sherif 
of  Queen's  County  on  Long  Island,  to  bring  them  to  this  place, 
Avhich  he  did  on  the  23d  day  of  January  in  the  Evening;  The 
Attorney  General  was  with  me;  I  asked  M'ackensie  how  he  came 
to  preach  in  this  Government,  without  acquainting  me  with  it, 
and  without  qualifying  himself  as  the  Law  Requires ;  he  told  me 
had  qualified  himself  according  to  law  in  Virginia,  and  that 
having  so  done,  he  wou'd  preach  in  any  part  of  the  Queen's 
Dominions  where  he  pleased,  that  this  Province  is  part  of  the 
Queen's  Dominions  as  well  as  Virginia,  and  that,  the  License  he 
had  obtained  there  was  as  good  as  any  he  cou'd  obtain  here ;  I 
told  him  that  Virg-inia  was  part  of  the  Queen's  Dominions  as 
well  as  this  Province,  but  that  they  are  two  different  Govern- 
ments; That  no  Order  or  Law  of  that  Province  can  take  place  in 
this,  no  more  than  any  order  or  Law  of  this  Province  can  take 
place  in  that,  which  no  reasonable  Man  wou'd  imagine  cou'd  be 
alloAved ;  he  told  me  he  understood  the  Law,  as  well  as  any  man, 
and  that  he  was  satisfied  he  had  not  offended  against  the  law, 
That  the  Penal  Laws  of  England,  did  not  extend  to  and:  were  not 
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in  force  in  America;  to  which,  the  Attorney  General  replyed,  that 
if  the  Penal  Laws  did  not  take  place  in  America,  neither  did  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  nor  is  it  proper,  said  he,  that  it  shou'd,  since 
the  latter  is  no  more  than  a  Suspension  of  the  former ;  Mackensie 
said  that  the  Queen  granted  liberty  of  Conscience  to  all  Her 
Subjects  without  Reserve,  I  told  him  he  was  so  far  in  the  Eight, 
that  the  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  liberty  of  Con- 
science to  all  her  subjects  except  Papists,  that  he  might  be  a 
Papist  for  all  that  I  knew,  under  the  pretence  of  being  of  an- 
other perswasion,  that  therefore  it^  was  necessary  he  shou'd  have 
satisfved  the  Governmt  what  he  was,  before  he  ventured  to 
Preach ;  Upon  that  he  told  me,  that  he  wou'd  quallify  himself  in 
any  manner,  and  wou'd  settle  in  this  Province ;  I  told  him  when 
ever  any  of  the  people  of  either  of  the  Provinces  under  my 
Governmt  had  Desired  leave  to  call  a  minister  of  their  own  Per- 
swasion, they  had  never  been  Denyed  it,  but  that  I  shou'd  be  very 
cautious  how  I  allow'd  a  man  so  prone  to  bid  Defiance  to 
Governmt  as  I  found  he  was ;  He  said  he  had  done  nothing  that 
he  cou'd  not  answer,  so  I  ordered  the  Pligh  Sherif  of  this  City 
to  take  them  into  his  Custody,  And  I  directed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  proceed  against  them,  according  as  the  law  directs ;  which 
he  has  done  by  preferring  an  Indictment  against  Mackensie  for 
preaching  in  this  Cit^^  Avithout  Qualifying  himself,  as  the  Act  of 
Toleration  directs ;  The  Grand  Jury  found  the  Bill,  but  the  Petty 
Jury  acquitted  him,  so  he  is  gone  towards  ISTew  England  uttering 
many  severe  threats  against  me ;  As  I  hope  that  I  have  done 
nothing  in  this  matter  but  what  I  was  in  duty  obliged  to  do, 
especially  since  I  think  it  is  very  plain  by  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
it  was  not  intended  to  tollerate  or  allow  strowling  Preachers ; 
But  only  that  those  persons' who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  at  liberty  to  serve  God  after  their  own  way,  in  the 
several  places  of  their  abode,  without  being  lyable  to  the  Penalties 
of  certain  laws ;  so  I  Intreat  your  liOrdp's  protection  against  this 
malicious  man,  who  is  well  known  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  to 
be  a  Disturber  of  the  Peace  and  quiet  of  all  the  places  he  comes 
into :  he  is  J ack  of  all  Trades,  he  is  a  Preacher,  a  Doctor  of 
Physick,  a  Merchant,  an  Attorney,  or  Counsellor  at  Law,  and, 
which  is  worse  of  all,  a  Disturber  of  Governments;  I  shou'd  have 
sent  your  Lordps  this  account  sooner,  but  that  I  was  willing  to 
see  the  Issue  of  the  Tryal.    I  am,  My  Lords, 

Your  Lordps  most  faithful  hunib :  Servt 

COEK'BTJKY. 

(Docs.  Eel.  Col.  Hist.  T^^.  Y.  IV,  1186,  1187.) 
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II 

THE  FOU]S^DIJ^G  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH 
Denomimtional  J eaZousies 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  or  Brigadier  Robert  Hunter  as 
Governor  of  Xew  York  and  New  Jersey  in  the  fall  of  1709  in 
the  eighth  year  of  tlie  reig-n  of  Queen  Anne  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  period  during  which  the  Presbyterians  increased  in  numbers 
and  founded  the  First  .Presbyterian  Church  in  jSTew  York.  Gov- 
ernor Hunter  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  brought  up'  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England.  In  education,  mind  and 
manners  he  was  far  superior  to  most  of  his  predecessors  in  office 
and  much  more  liberal  than  they  towards  other  denominations. 
His  bringing  of  the  3,000  Palatines  and  finding  them  homes  on 
the  Hudson  was  an  indication  of  his  hiimanity.  Although  he  did 
what  seemed  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Established  Churcli,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  its  clergymen 
if  he  thought  the  latter  deserved  it.  "  The  ancient  Chappell  in 
the  Fort  (bine  illae  lachrymae)  for  many  years  past  a  Bear 
Garden  I  have  at  great  expence  put  in  repair  so  that  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  descent  &  most  constantly  frequented  Houses  of 
Prayer  in  all  America,"  he  wrote  in  1712.  And  "I 'have  by  a 
lilicral  contribution  &  all  the  countenance  and  influence  I  could 
give  it  finished  Mr.  Veseys  Steeple "  on  Trinity  Church ;  but 
notwithstanding  these  manifestations  of  his  friendliness  to  the 
cliurch  to  which  he  belonged,  he  criticized  Mr.  Vesey  being  "  in 
the  first  rank  "  of  those  "  whom  I  must  pronounce  vicious,  if 
Faction,  Pride,  Malice  and  blind  Zeal  be  vices."  (Docs.  Rel.  Col. 
Hist.  K  Y.  V,  311.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  England  people  thought 
Governor  Hunter  too  liberal  to  the  Presbyterians  and  other  dis- 
senters. By  1712,  the  Presbyterians  had  increased  in  influence  in 
l^ew  York  and  !Xew  Jersey  to  such  an  extent  that  on  June  2  of 
that  year,  Jacob  Flenderson,  missionary  at  "  Dover  Hundred  in 
Pensilvania,"  wrote  a  letter  giving  a  "  true  state  "  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  ISTew  Yoi-k  and  ISTew  Jersey  in  which  he  charged 
that  Governor  Hunter  turned  Church  of  England  men  out  of  local 
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offices  and  promoted  Dissenters  to  tlieir  places.  The  color  of  the 
glasses  through  which  Mr.  Henderson  viewed  this  alarming  situa- 
tion is  indicated  in  his  description  of  John  Anderson,  who  sup- 
planted William  Pinhorne,  "  a  very  sensible  honest  Gentleman 
who  is  a  zealous  true  member  of  the  Church  of  England,"  in 
ISTew  J ersey.  Mr.  Anderson  is  described  as  "  A  scotch  Presby- 
terian who  commanded  a  ship  to  Darien  in  the  Scottish  expedition 
thither  and  on  his  return  in  at  Amboy  IST.  Jersey  &  left  his  ship 
rot  &  plundrd  her  &  with  ye  plunder  bought  land."  Another 
Dissenter  promoted  to  the  place  of  an  English  churchman  was 
John  Harrison,  who,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,"- —  says  the 
alarmed  Mr.  Henderson  — "  was  brought  up  with  one  Kid  a 
Pirate."    (Docs.  Eel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.  V,  335. 

These  fierce  allegations  can  be  read  with  amusement  today  when, 
happily,  the  relations  between  the  denominations  are  so  cordial, 
but  in  that  period  they  were  doubtless  the  evidences  of  a  belief 
as  sincere  as  the  zeal  was  ill-tempered.  The  interesting  and  credit- 
able fact  which  remains  after  the  clouds  and  dust  of  those  old-time 
quarrels  have  blown  away  is  that  while  the  "  wicked  and  high- 
flying governor  who  preceded  his  Excellency  Brigadier  Hunter, 
our  present  governor  (may  the  Lord  bless  and  long  preserve 
him)"*  defeated  the  repeated  endeavors  of  Mr.  Mackemie  and 
Mr.  Mciilsh  to  effect  a  Presbyterian  organization  in  New  York 
City,  the  efforts  were  successful 'under  Gov.  Hunter. 

This  happy  consummation  was  reached  in  1716.  This  was  a 
year  of  unusual  activity  among  the  Presbyterians  throughout  the 
Colonies,  and  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  ISTew  York  in  December  of  that  year  followed  by  only  three 
months  after  the  organization  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Synod  in 
America. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  there  were  in  the  colonies  four  general 
groups  of  Presbyterian  congregations,  somewhat  loosely  organized : 
One  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  with  the  strongest  congrega- 
tions on  Long  Island;  one  with  Philadelphia  as  its  center, 
including  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey;  one  centering 
at  Newcastle,  Delaware ;  and  one  including  the  peninsula  between 
the  Delaware  river  and  Chesapeake  bay  centering  at  Snow  Hill. 


*  See  letter  of  Eev.  James  Anderson  quoted  hereafter. 
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The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  met  in  that  city  from  September 
18  to  September  22,  1716.  On  September  21  it  adopted  a  minute 
declaring  that  "  It  having  pleased  Divine  Providence  so  to  increase 
our  number,  as  that,  after  much  deliberation,  we  judge  it  may 
be  more  sen'iceable  to  the  interest  of  religion  to  divide  ourselves 
into  subordinate  meetings  or  Presbyteries,  constituting  one  annu- 
ally as  a  Synod,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  to  consist 
of  all  the  members  of  each  subordinate  Presbytery  or  meeting  for 
this  year  at  least,"  it  was  agTeed  by  the  Presbytery,  after  serious 
deliberation,  that  the  first  subordinate  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
should  meet  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere  as  they  should  see  fit; 
the  second  at  Newcastle,  Del. ;  the  third  at  Snow  Hill ;  and  those 
on  Long  Island  were  urged  to  form,  a  fourth.  (Webster's  Hist. 
Prsb.  Ch.  95.) 

In  the  December  following  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  vs^as 
organized  in  New  York  City,  the  200th  anniversary  being  com- 
memorated from  December  3  to  December  10,  1916,  inclusive. 
The  founders,  as  we  learn  from  a  petition  of  their  successors 
-quoted  hereafter,  were  "  sundry  Protestants  of  their  perswasion 
who  came  over  into  this  Province  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
together  with  other  Inhabitants  of  the  said  City  of  New  York," 
(Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  497.)  The  leading  spirits  in  the  move- 
ment were  Grilbert  Livingston,  Patrick  MacKnight,  John  Nicoll 
and  Thomas  Smith.  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  merchant  and  a  man 
of  standing  in  the  community.  Lie  served  as  an  Assessor  in  the 
Dock  Ward,  was  "  Farmer  of  Excise,"  and  received  other  marks 
of  popular  confidence.  He  owned  property  on  the  water  front  at 
the  lower  end  of  Queen  street  (now  Pearl  street),  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wealth.  (Common  Council 
Minutes  III,  148,  206;  Docs.  Eel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.  V,  656-7, 
872.)  Mr.  MacKnight  was  a  merchant.  In  September,  1716, 
he  was  elected  Collector  of  Taxes  in  the  South  Ward.  (Com. 
Counc.  Mins.  Ill,  127.)  Mr.  Nicoll  (or  Nicols,  as  the  name  was 
sometimes  spelled)  was  an  apothecary.  He  was  then  a  voter  in 
the  East  Ward,  subsequently  a  Deputy  Constable,  and  owned  a 
small  amount  of  land.  (Com.  Counc.  Mins.  II,  173 ;  V,  66,  198.) 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  merchant.  (Deed  quoted  hereafter.)  We  are 
xmable  at  this  writing  to  determine  which  of  tbe  I  h  mas  Sm'^hs 
of  that  period  hv  was. 
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We  have  no  detail  of  the  meeting  in  December,  1716,  at  which 
the  movement  for  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  took  concrete  form. 

In  the  summer  of  I7l7,  the  movement  received  a  strong  impetus 
and  encouragement  from  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  James  Anderson'^-'  to 
'New  York,  an  able  preacher  attached  to  the  JSTewcastle  Presbytery. 
Having  business  in  New  York,  he  was  persuaded  particularly  by 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  the  town  to  preach,  and  in  order  that 
this  might  be  done  publicly  and  lawfully,  Mr.  McKnight  and 
Mr.  Livingston  applied  to  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions 
to  have  a  house  situated  in  the  East  Ward  designated  for  that 
purpose.  The  order  of  the  court,  granting  the  petition,  reads  as 
follows  (Valentine's  Manual,  1849,  p.  363)  : 

Alt  a  Court  of  Generall  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
held  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  at  the  City 
Hall  of  the  said  City,  on  Wednesday,  the  Seventh  Day 
of  August,  Anno  Dom.  1717 — 

Upon  Application  made  to  this  Court  by  Mr.  Patrick  Mac- 
knight  nd  Mr.  Gilbert  Livingston,  it  is  Ordered,  that  the  house 
scituate  in  the  East  Ward  of  this  City,  commonly  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Venvos'sf  house,  be  and  is  hereby  Recorded 
a  Publick  Meeting  house  for  the  Congregation  of  Dissenting 
Protestants,  Called  Presbyterians,  for  the  Publick  Worship  of 
Almighty  God. 

The  congregation  was  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Anderson's  preach- 
ing and  extended  a  call  to  him.  The  call  was  presented  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  referred 
by  that  body  to  the  Synod.  The  latter  appointed  a  committee  to 
meet  at  Newcastle  to  receive  and  consider  the  reasons  of  the  people 
against  the  removal  of  their  pastor  and  "  to  fully  determine  the 
aifair."  The  wording  of  the  resolution  "  to  fully  determine  the 
affair  "  was  equivalent  to  our  modern  expression  "  with  power  " 
and  was  so  construed ;  and  without  waiting  for  another  meeting 
of  the  Synod,  the  committee  "  transported "  Mr.  Anderson  to 
New  York.    (Hodge  I,  86.) 

*  Greenleaf,  pp.  126-127,  says  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

t  This  name  is  printed  Venoos  in  Valentine's  Manual,  which  we  take  to  be 
a  typographical  error  for  Venvos,  a  well-known  name. 
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On  December  3,  1717,  Pastor  Anderson  wrote  a  letter  to  Princi- 
pal Sterling  of  Glasgow,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Xew  York  and  strength  of  the  denomination  at  that  time. 

"  This  place,  the  city  of  Xew  York,  where  I  now  am,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  moment  and  very  populous,  consisting,  as 
I  am  informed,  of  about  3,000  families  or  householders.  Jt  is 
a  place  of  as  great  trade  or  business  (if  not  more  now)  as  any  in 
America.  In  it  are  tAvo  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  two 
Dtitch  ministers',  one  French  minister,  a  Lutheran  minister,  an 
Anabaptist  and  also  a  Quaker  meeting.  .  .  Endeavors  were 
made  again  and  again  by  the  famous  Mr.  Francis  Makemie,  Mr. 
McXish,  and  others  toward  the  settlement  of  a  Scots  church  in 
this  city,  bttt  by  the  arbitrary  management  and  influence  of  a 
wicked  high-flying  governor,  who  preceded  his  excellency  Briga- 
dier Ilttnter,  our  present  governor  (may  the  Lord  bless  and  long 
preserve  him),  that  business  has  been  hitherto  impeded  and  could 
never  be  brought  in  a  likely  way  to  bear. 

"  The  last  summer,  I,  being  providentially  here  and  being 
obliged  to  stay  here  about  bitsiness  the  matter  of  a  month,  at  the 
desire  of  a  few,  especially  Scots  people,  preached  each  Sabbath. 
Though  there  Avere  pretty  many  hearers,  yet  these  were  not  able 
and  willing  to  do  anything  toward  the  setting  forward  such  a 
work.  A  feAV  there  were  willing  to  do  their  utmost,  but  so  few 
that  I  had  small  grounds  to  suppose  that  anything  effectual  could 
be  done.  Some  time  before  ottr  last  Synod,  this  small  handful 
with  some  few  others  that  had  joined  them  came  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle  desiring  a  transportation  of  me  from  jSTewcastle  to 
Xew  York,  which  the  Presbytery  referred  to  the  Synod  then  soon 
to  meet.    The  Synod  .    .    .  transported  me  hither. 

*'  The  people  here  who  are  favorers  of  our  church  and  persua- 
sion, as  I've  told  you,  are  but  few,  and  none  of  the  richest,  yet 
for  all  I  am  not  Avithout  hopes  that  with  God's  blessing  they  shall 
in  a  little  time  increase.  Some  are  already  come  to  live  in  the 
city  and  more  are  expected  Avhose  language  Avould  not  allow  them 
to  join  in  the  service  of  the  English  church.  The  chief  thing  now 
wanting,  in  all  appearance,  with  God's  blessing,  is  a  large  con- 
venient church  to  congi-egate  in."  (The  Presbyterian  Magazine, 
October.  1851,  pp.  480  et  seq.) 

In  1718,  the  committee  of  the  Synod  reported  ''that  they  had 
transported  him  " —  Mr.  Anderson  — "  to  l^ew  York,  having  had 
power  lodged  in  them  by  the  Synod  to  determine  that  af^'air." 
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Mr.  Anderson  remained  pastor  of  the  church  until  the  summer 
of  1726  when  he  was  dismissed  in  order  to  take  charge  of  a  church 
in  jSIew  Donegal,  Pa.    (Greenleaf,  126-127.) 

New  York  City  Two  Centuries  Ago 

Having  secured  Mr.  Anderson  for  their  pastor,  the  next  care 
of  the  congregation  was  to  acquire  property  for  a  church.  A 
glance  backward  from  our  present  city  of  over  5,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, covering  an  area  of  300  sqiiare  miles,  to  the  little  city  of  two 
centuries  ago,  will  give  us  a  better  impression  of  the  environment 
of  that  early  congregation,  a  fuller  realization  of  the  age  of  this 
historic  church  organization  which  reaches  over  two-thirds  of  the 
history  of  the  city,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
the  selection  of  the  first  chruch  site  in  Wall  street. 

In  1712,  there  were  only  4,846  white  people  in  the  City  of 
JSTew  York.  There  were  970  blacks,  making  the  total  population 
only  5,816.  (Val.  Man.  1849,  360.)  As  the  population  was 
7,248  in  1723  —  an  increase  of  about  130  a  year  —  we  may 
conclude  that  the  population  in  1716  was  about  6,336.  The 
closely  settled  portion  of  the  town  was  below  Wall  street,  and 
Wall  street  had  extensive  vacant  lots.  The  old  city  wall,  along 
the  lijje  of  which  Wall  street  was  laid  out,  and  which  formerly 
marked  the  northernmost  bounds  of  the  city,  had  been  demolished 
only  about  16  years  before,  and  population  was  beginning  to  push 
farther  northward.  On  the  west  side  of  Broadway  north  of  Liberty 
street  were  the  open  fields  of  the  extensive  King's  Garden,  while 
buildings  were  being  erected  at  intervals  on  the  east  side  as  for 
north  as  Fulton  street.  Further  east,  along  Nassau  street,  William 
street  and  particularly  Pearl  street,  houses  were  going  up,  almost 
as  far  as  the  "  Swamp  " —  the  leather  section  —  at  Beekman 
street.  The  political  centers  of  the  town  were  Fort  George  at  the 
foot  of  Bowliug  Green,  and  the  new  City  Hall  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  Wall  street  partly  across  the  foot  of  Nassau  street. 
There  were  only  eight  other  regular  churches  or  meeting  houses 
at  that  time.  .The  old  Dutch  Church  in  the  Fort  had  been  replaced 
by  a  new  King's  Chapel  in  1693-6,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  first  regular  synagogue  of  the  Jews, 
erected  1682-1700,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Mill  street  (now 
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South  William  street)  between  Broad  and  William  streets.  The 
Dutch  congregation,  the  oldest  in  town,  had  its  fourth  edifice, 
(built  in  1692)  on  the  north  side  of  Exchange  place  between 
Broad  and  William  streets.  The  third  meeting  house  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  erected  in  1674,  was  on  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way between  Rector  street  and  Exchange  place.  jSText  north  of 
that  came  Trinity  Church,  with  the  stately  spire  which  Gov. 
Hunter  helped  to  erect.  It  had  been  erected  in  1696—8,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Trinity  Church.  The  second  edifice  of  the 
French  church,  built  in  1704,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Pine 
street  just  east  of  Nassau.  The  Eriends  meeting  house,  built  in 
1704,  was  on  the  west  side  of  Liberty  place  between  Liberty  street 
and  Maiden  lane.    And  the  Baptists  rented  a  meeting  house. 

The  buildings  mentioned  were  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
town.  The  water  supply  was  from  pumps  and  wells  in  the  streets. 
Chimneys  had  to  be  swept  to  prevent  fires.  Fires  were  extinguished 
by  means  of  the  bucket  brigade.  It  was  not  until  1731  that  two 
"  compleat  fire  engines  with  suction  and  materialls  thereunto 
belonging  "  were  ordered  from  London.  There  was  a  sewer  in 
Broad  street  but  few  others.  The  streets  were  mostly  dirt  roads 
into  which  domestic  rubbish  was  dumped.  They  were  so  muddy 
that  an  ordinance  forbade  sweeping  them  when  it  rained.  Swine 
and  cattle  were  so  poorly  restrained  from  roaming  the  streets  that 
there  were  severe  penalties  for  animal  vagTancy.  Candles  and  oil 
were  the  sources  of  light  at  night,  oil  being  the  luxury  of  the 
rich.  The  streets  were  feebly  lighted  by  lanterns  on  houses. 
Wood  was  tlie  only  fuel,  coal  being  unknown.  Regular  open 
markets  were  held  in  public  places  on  certain  days  as  in  the  old 
country.  The  cage,  stocks  and  pillory  stood  in  Wall  street  in 
frout  of  the  City  Hall,  and  a  Public  Whipper  was  regularly 
employed  to  castigate  minor  criminals.  If  a  negTO  slave  was 
convicted  of  burglary  he  was  hanged,  but  his  owner  could  recover 
the  value  of  the  slave  from  the  city.  There  were  many  Indians 
in  town.  Travel  was  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  in  boat  or  stage- 
coach. There  was  no  electric  telegraph ;  mail  communication  was 
by  the  slow  and  uncertain  medium  of  stage-coach  or  post-rider; 
and  there  were  no  newspapers.  Steam  power  had  not  been  intro- 
duced —  although  there  were  embryonic  steam  engines  in  Eng- 
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land  —  and  wind-mills  were  still  in  common  use.  Likewise  and 
consequently  there  were  no  steamboats. 

The  most  fashionable  section  of  this  quaint  little  old  town  had 
hitherto  been  along  lower  Broadway  on  either  side  of  Bowling 
Green  near  the  Fort,  but  the  recent  building  of  the  new  City  Hall 
in  Wall  street  had  given  that  locality  a  distinction  which  soon 
rivaled  that  of  Broadway.  As  we  have  said  before,  Wall  street 
Avas  not  yet  entirely  built  up,  and  the  Presbyterians,  in  looking 
about  for  an  eligible  site  for  their  proposed  church,  chose,  with 
excellent  foresight,  the  vacant  land  on  the  north  side  of  Wall 
street  between  Broadway  and  ISTassau  street,  now  designated  by 
the  numbers  10,  12,  14  and  16  Wall  street.  In  the  spring  of 
1718,  Messrs.  Livingston,  MacKnight,  Smith  and  E'icoll  bargained 
with  the  owners,  Samuel  Bayard  and  Abraham  Depeyster,  for 
the  land,  and  pending  the  erection  of  their  house  of  worship, 
petitioned  the  City  government  for  permission  to  worship  in  the 
City  Hall.  The  petition,  the  original  of  which  is  among  the 
documents  in  charge  of  the  City  Clerk  in  the  Municipal  Building, 
reads  as  follows: 

City  of  \ 
New  York  / 

To  the  Worshipfull  the  Mayor  Eecorder 
Aldermen  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  ISTew 
York  Convened  in  Common  Council 

The  Petition  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas  Grant,  Patrick 
Macknight  and  John  Xicols  in  behalfe  of  themselves  &  the  Con- 
gregation of  Dissenting  Protestants  within  this  City  Called  Pres- 
byterians 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  the  Said  Congregation  have  Purchased  a  Piece  of 
Ground  within  this  City  Contiguous  to  the  City  Hall  or  near 
thereunto  with  design  Speedily  to  Erect  thereupon  a  Convenient 
Meeting  house  for  the  Said  Congregation  for  the  Publick  Worship 
and  Service  of  Almighty  God. 

The  Petitioners  therefore  Most  Humbly  Pray  that  this  Cor- 
poration will  Grant  unto  the  said  Congregation  the  use  &  Liberty 
of  the  City  Hall  of  this  City  therein  to  assemble  and  Meet  to- 
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getber  for  the  Public  Service  &  Worsbip  of  Almighty  God  uutill 
their  Meeting  house  aforesaid  be  finished. 

And  jour  Petitioners  as  in  Duty  Bound  shall  E\"en  Pray,  &e : 

Gil  :  Livingstojs^ 
Thomas  Gkast 
Patrick  Mack  night 

JOHX  XlCOLS 

April  ye  IGth 
1718 

The  petition  was  granted  by  the  Common  Council  on  the  'same 
day  as  recorded  in  volume  III  of  the  printed  Minutes,  at  page 
172,  as  follows: 

The  Petition  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas  Grant 
Patrick  Macknight  and  John  Nicols  in  Behalf  of  themselves  & 
the  Congregation  of  Disenting  Protestants  within  this  City 
Called  Presbiterians  was  Eead  Setting  forth  that  they  have  pur- 
chased A  piece  of  Ground  within  this  City  Contiguous  to  the  City 
Hall  or  near  thereunto  Avith  design  Speedily  to  Erect  thereupon 
A  Convenient  Meeting  house  for  the  Said  Congregation  for  the 
Publick  Worship  and  Service  of  Almighty  God  &  praying  that 
this  Corporation  Avill  grant  unto  the  Said  Congregation  the  use 
and  Liberty  of  the  City  Hall  of  this  City  therein  to  Assemble  and 
Meet  together  for  the  Publick  Worship  and  Service  of  Almighty 
God  untill  their  Meeting  house  aforesaid  be  built  and  finished. 

It  is  therefore  Oi'dere'd  by  this  Court  that  the  Prayer  of  the 
Said  Petition  be  and  is  hereby  Granted.  Provided  they  do  not 
Interfere  with  or  Obstruct  the  Publick  Courts  of  Justice  to  be 
held  from  time  to  time  in  the  Said  City  Hall. 

It  w^ill  be  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing  petition,  dated  April  16, 
171S,  it  is  stated  that  the  petitioners  had  already  purchased  the 
land  for  their  meeting-house.  Doubtless  the  purchase  had  been 
negotiated,  but  it  had  not  been  effected,  for  the  deed  of  the  prop- 
erty was  not  executed  until  the  following  January,  1719,  as  will 
appear  later. 
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in 

REAL  ESTATE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH  SITE 
A  Chapter  of  Wall  Street  History 

Availing  ourselves  fig'uratively  of  tlie  interval  between  the  fore- 
going negotiation  and  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  property,  we 
may  glance  at  the  interesting  prior  history  of  this  historical  site, 
for,  as  we  said  before,  it  stands  directly  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 
city  wall,  and  its  ownership  can  be  traced  from  the  days  of  Indian 
possession  directly  down,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  this 
"  chain  of  title  "  includes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  real  estate 
transactions  of  those  early  days. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  familiar  and  well-attested  fact 
that  in  1626,  the  year  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island,  Peter  Minuit,  the  first  Director 
General,  bought  the  whole  of  the  Island  from  the  aborigines  for 
the  equivalent  of  60  guildei's  or  about  $24.  (Letter  of  P.  Schagen 
to  the  State  General,  dated  November  6,  1626.  See  facsimile  in 
Wilson's  Memorial  History  of  New  York,  I,  160.)  Title  then 
^'ested  in  the  West  India  Co. 

As  early  as  1639,  a  large  tract  of  the  company's  land,  including 
the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  future  Wall  street,  was  under 
lease  to  Jan  Jansen  Damen  (or  John  Johnson  Damen),  and  on 
April  25,  1644,  William  Kieft,  the  third  Dutch  Director  General, 
granted  the  tract  to  Danaen.  This  grant  is  recorded  at  page  91  in 
liber  GG  of  Grants  at  Albany.  (Hofi^man's  Estate  and  Rights  of 
the  Corporation.)  On  October  3,  1667,  the  first  English  Governor 
Richard  ISTicoUs  confirmed  the  grant  to  the  creditors  and  heirs  of 
Damen.  The  English  recital  of  the  grant  in  this  confirmation  is 
recorded  at  pp.  129—133  in  liber  13  of  Conveyances  in  the  Hall 
of  Records,  JSTew  York  City,  quoted  hereafter  (pp.  597—600). 
Divested  of  its  involved  and  obscure  phraseology,  and  put  into 
modem  language,  the  tract  may  be  described  as  follows :  It  lay 
on  both  sides  of  Broadway.  The  part  on  the  western  side  extended 
along  Broadway  in  a  north-north-easterly  direction  from  the 
northern  line  of  Trinity  church  yard  to  Fulton  street  75  rods 
and  thence  along  Fulton  street  to  the  shore  or  strand  of  the  North 
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river  at  Greenwicli  street  6II/2  rods.  The  south  side  of  the  tract 
extended  from  Broadway  along  the  north  line  of  Trinity  church 
yard  and  that  line  protracted  to  the  shore  at  Greenwich  street 
38  rods.  Along  the  I'iver  front  (Greenwich  street)  it  extended 
68  rods,  inchiding  a  point  of  land  at  the  northern  end.  (Hoff- 
man's "  Estate  and  Rights  of  the  Corporation,"  II,  176.)  The 
part  on  the  eastern  side  of  Broadway,  in  which  we  are  more  par- 
ticulai-ly  interested,  extended  along  that  highway  50  rods,  from  a 
point  about  -i-i  feet  north  of  Wall  street  to  Maiden  lane.*  From 
Broadway,  it  extended  east-south-eastward  along  the  line  on  which 
the  city  wall  was  built  later  72  rods,  9  feet  5  inches  to  a  triangular 
piece  of  land  owned  by  Tymen  Jansen  on  the  northwesterly  corner 
of  Pearl  and  Wall  streets  thence  northeasterly  to  the  East  river  at 
Pearl  street  and  Maiden  lane;  thence  westerly  along  Maiden  lane 
to  Broadway.    (Hoffman's  Estate  and  Rights,  II,  214.)f 

The  southerly  line  of  the  Damen  estate,  as  above  stated,  ran 
aboiTt  44  feet  north  of  the  present  north  side  of  Wall  street,  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  which  shall  be  unfolded  later.  Its  location 
was  probably  fixed  by  some  rude  sort  of  fence  or  cattle  guard, 
possibly  of  felled  trees,  extending  across  the  north  side  of  the 
old  Dutch  Sheep  Pasture,  and  this  line  was  followed  when,  in 
1653,  the  city  wall  was  built.  In  that  year,  the  fourth,  gTeatest 
and  last  of  the  Dutch  Directors  General,  Stuyvesant,  deemed  it 
wise  to  secure  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  against  possible  aggTes- 
sions  by  New  Englanders.  (Records  of  New  Amsterdam  I,  65.) 
On  jMarch  15,  proposals  were  advertised  for  constructing  a  line 
of  palisades  across  the  island  from  river  to  river  (Ibid,  69). 
These  palisades  consisted  of  tree  trunks  12  feet  long,  set  3  feet 
deep  in  the  gTOund,  leaving  a  sheer  height  of  9  feet  on  the  north 
or  outer  side  which  nobody  could  scale.  On  the  south  or  inner 
side,  the  earth  was  banked  up  4  feet  high  forming  a  banquette  or 
standing  place  for  soldiers,  high  enough  to  enable  the  average  man 
to  look  over  the  top  of  the  wall.    Two  and  a  half  feet  back  of  the 

*  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  corner  plot  measuring  146  feet  along 
the  city  wall  and  232  feet  on  Broadway  discussed  hereafter. 

t  The  length  of  the  rods  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  appears  to  have  been 
about  14  feet.  The  measurements  referring  to  the  tract  in  the  west  side  of 
Broadway  when  compared  with  known  distances  point  to  that  conclusion. 
(See  HofTman's  "Estates  and  Eights  of  the  Corporation,"  II,  167-168,  con- 
cerning the  length  of  the  rod. 
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banquette,  was  a  ditch,  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep.  (Ibid,  72.) 
Tlie  moat  or  ditch  of  a  defensive  fortification  is  usually  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  rampart,  but  this  ditch,  which  became  so  famous 
in  history,  was  not  for  defensive  but  for  drainage  purposes,  and 
was  therefore  on  the  inside.  The  wall  was  completed  by  Jvily  28, 
1653.  (Ibid,  90.)  When  in  the  course  of  time,  the  palisades 
rotted  and  fell  away,  the  ditch  remained  sufficiently  distinct  to 
sen^e  as  a  real  estate  boundary,  and  this  became  the  recognized 
southern  line  of  the  Damen  property.  (See  also  Val.  Man.  1866, 
533  et  seq.)  From  subsequent  surveys  and  real  estate  transactions, 
we  deduce  that  the  space  between  the  ditch  of  the  city  wall  and 
the  building  line  on  the  south  side  of  Wall  street  was  about  80  feet 
at  Broadway  and  more  farther  eastward.  It  served  as  a  street 
and  parade,  and,  according  to  the  custom  which  still  prevails  in 
Dutch  towns,  this  outer  boundary  of  the  town  was  called  Cingel. 
It  was  also  called  the  Walk  along  the  Wall,  the  Walls,  and  then 
Wall  street.  If  the  reader  will  remember  that  this  original  thor- 
oughfare was  about  80  feet  wide,  he  will  better  understand  events 
to  be  related  hereafter. 

Jan  Jansen  Damen  died  about  1651  leaving  an  only  heir,:|: 
Madam  Cuvilje.  She  left  one  son  and  several  daughters.  Her 
heirs  partitioned  the  farm  along  the  north  side  of  the  city  wall  into 
lots  80  feet  deep  running  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  In  1685, 
Governor  Dongan  devised  a  get-rich-quick  real  estate  scheme  in  j 
connection  with  this  property.  It  was,  to  purchase  from  the 
Damen  heirs  these  eighty  foot  lots  abutting  upon  the  ditch,  then 
lay  out  Wall  street  by  an  official  survey  which  should  narrow 
the  street  from  80  to  36  feet,  thus  cutting  off  from  the  north  side 
of  the  street  a  strip  44  feet  wide  and  adding  it  to  his  80  foot  lots, 
making  them  about  124  feet  deep  instead  of  80  feet. 

The  width  of  the  strip  cut  off  from  the  northern  side  of  Wall 
street  and  added  to  the  depth  of  Dongan's  lots  is  here  stated  with  j 
sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  transaction ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  applying  to 

*  Valentine,  in  his  Manual  for  1860,  page  529,  says  she  was  Damen's 
daughter,  but  in  his  Manual  for  1855,  page  533,  he  says  that  Adriana  Cuvilje 
first  married  Guleyn  Vinje  and  secondly  Jan  Jansen  Damen.  O'Callaghan,  in 
his  History  of  New  Netherland,  I,  434,  says  that  Ariantje  Cuvel  was  Damen's 
wife  and  that  apparently  they  had  no  children. 
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iill  parts  of  Wall  street  or  to  all  the  lots  on  the  north  side  between 
Hroadway  and  Pearl  street.  Dongan's  grant  of  this  strip  to  John 
Knight  on  February  10,  1685-6  quoted  hereafter,  appears  to  indi- 
cate that  it  varied  from  SSVo  to  85  feet  in  width,  the  latter 
measurement  being  at  William  street;  but  an  addition  of  85  feet 
to  the  depth  of  an  80  foot  lot  would  make  a  lot  165  feet  deep,  and 
it  is  difficult  at  the  present  writing  to  reconcile  such  a  measure- 
ment with  the  depth  of  any  lots  at  that  point. 

Captain  John  Knight  was  the  agent  through  whom  Dongan 
transacted  his  deal.  Although  we  are  mainly  interested  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  lots  which  were  included  in  the  transaction, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  the  completeness  of  the  record,  upon  which  we 
ha\  e  expended  considerable  research,  we  will  give  the  early  history 
of  the  whole  series,  beginning  at  Broadway  on  the  north  side  of 
Wall  street  and  reckoning  eastward. 

The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  properties  here- 
after described  lay  north  of  the  ditch  of  the  city  wall  (which  was 
ai>proximately  44  feet  north  of  the  present  line  of  Wall  street) 
until  the  laying  out  of  Wall  street  December  16,  1685,  by  which 
they  were  enlarged. 

We  will  begin,  now,  with  the  area  occupying  the  eastern  side  of 
Broadway  from  the  ditch  to  Pine  street,  and  extending  about  146 
feet  (now  135  feet)  along  the  ditch.  The  description  of  the 
Damen  tract  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  quoted  verbatim  here- 
after, is  very  involved  and  obscure,  and  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  landmark  students  as  to  whether  it  included  the 
area  in  question.  The  wording  of  the  grant  would  seem  to  include 
it.  were  it  not  that  the  grant  is  qualified  by  the  words  "  or  so 
much  of  the  said  land  as  then  remained  untransported."  Appar- 
ently the  east  side  of  Broadway  between  Wall  and  Pine  streets  had 
been  "  transported  "  before  those  two  streets  existed. 

On  January  10,  1645,  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway 
through  which  the  City  wall  was  subsequently  built  was  granted 
to  Cornells  Groesens.  This  grant  is  recited  in  another  convey- 
ance made  on  March  20, 1655,  by  which  Groesens  deeded  it  to  Lub- 
bertus  van  Dincklagen.  The  property  is  described  as  being  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Great  Highway  between  the  lot  of  Johannes 
!N^evius  on  the  south  side  and  Sybout  Claessen  on  the  north  side, 
measuring  5  rods,  in  front  on  the  highway,  11  rods  5  feet  long  on 
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the  north,  and  south  sides,  and  41^  rods  broad  in  the  rear,  "  through 
which  the  city  wall  is  at  present  bnilt."  (Liber  A  of  Deeds,  ISTew 
York  County,  page  11.) 

North  of  Grroesens'  lot  was  Sybout  Claessen's  lot,  granted  May 
15,  16-17.  It  measured  4  rods  in  front  on  the  highway  and  in  the 
rear,  extended  from  the  highway  to  the  rail  fence  of  Damen,  and 
Vas  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pieter  Groelet  and  on  the  south  by 
Groesens.     (Liber  GG,  page  220,  at  Albany.) 

At  a  date  unknown  to  the  present  writer,  but  certainly  prior 
to  Dec.  14,  1685  (recital  in  deed  of  Stoutenburgh  to  Knight)  and 
probably  prior  to  1673  the  area  measuring  146  feet  on  "Wall 
street  and  232  feet  on  Broadway  had  passed  into  possession  of 
Sarah  Kiersted  and  Johannes  Van  Burgen.  The  suggestion  of 
the  date  1673  above  made  is  subject  to  verification,  being  based 
on  the  interesting  but  not  altogether  conclusive  fact  that  in  the 
ISTew  Amsterdam  Court  Minutes  of  October  17,  1673,  there  is  an 
order  requiring  the  demolition  of  certain  houses,  gardens  and 
orchards  situate  under  the  fort  and  bulwarks  of  New  Orange," 
and  quite  detached  from  those  first  condemned  are  "  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  Johan  V.  Brugh,  Sarg.  Kierstede "  as  if  they 
were  not  located  near  the  fort.  The  latter  name  is  indexed  Sarah 
Kierstede.  The  present  writer  has  a  suspicion  that  this  refers  to 
the  property  which  occupied  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall  street 
and  Broadway  adjacent  to  the  city  gate  and  is  the  same  property 
referred  to  in  Stouteiiburgh's  deed  to  Knight  as  having  been  owned 
by  Sarah  Kiersted  and  J ohannes  Van  Burgen. 

How  this  tract  passed  out  of  possession  of  Sarah  Kiersted  and 
Johannes  Van  Burgen  is  also  a  mystery;  but  prior  to  February  10, 
1685-86,  it  had  become  waste  and  unoccupied  land,  and  as  such 
was  granted  by  Grov.  Dongan  to  John  Knight.  It  measured  146 
feet  on  the  ditch  of  the  wall  and  232  feet  on  Broadway. 

On  March  9,  1685—86,  Knight  conveyed  the  same  tract  to  Gov. 
Dongan. 

On  April  26,  1687,  Dongan  sold  to  James  Graham  a  lot  on  the- 
northeast  corner  of  Wall  Street  and  Broadway  measuring  67  feet 
10  inches  on  Wall  street  and  276  feet  on  Broadway.* 

*  Note,  that  the  difference  between  276  feet  and  232  feet  previously  men- 
tioned, namely  44  feet,  represents  the  width  of  the  strip  added  by  the  remark- 
able survey  of  Wall  street. 
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On  the  same  date,  April  26,  1687,  DoBgan  sold  John  Palmer 
the  lot  next  east  of  the  Graham  lot,  measuring  67  feet  10  inches  on 
Wall  street  and  270  feet  deep. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  Graham  and  Palmer  lots  appear  to  have 
hecome  public  property  again,  for  in  1692  Dongan  built  a  big 
stone  bastion  on  the  property.    (Hill's  Story  of  a  Street,  p.  27.) 

So  late  as  1731,  this  tract,  now  measuring  only  135  feet  8  inches 
on  Wall  street  extending  from  Wall  to  Pine  streets,  appears 
on  the  so-called  Bradford  map  as  open  and  public  land. 

The  tract  which  we  have  been  describing  includes  as  a  part  the 
northeast  corner  of  Wall  street  and  Broadway  and  Nos.  2,  4,  6 
and  8  Wall  street. 

Further  details  of  some  of  the  foregoing  trannsactions  will 
appear  later. 

The  property  destined  first  to  come  into  possession  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  began  at  l^o.  10  Wall  street. 

Bcginnijig  at  that  point,  135  feet  8  inches  from  Broadway, 
John  Knight  acquired  from  the  Damen  heirs,  on  December  14, 
1685,  by  six  separate  conveyances,  the  lots  along  the  north  side  of 
tlie  ditch,  all  80  feet  deep,  and  aggregating  in  breadth  908  feet 
7  inches.  They  reached  to  the  property  line  of  George  Heath- 
coatt  and  Jan  Jansen  Slott  191  feet  west  of  Pearl  street.  Follow- 
ing is  a  record  of  these  six  conveyances  from  west  to  east.  The 
first,  which  included  the  property  later  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
we  give  in  full,  as  it  contains  the  recitation  of  Gov.  Nicolls' 
confirmation  of  the  Damen  grant  before  mentioned,  and  also 
because  it  is  an  interesting  example  of  legal  verbosity  and  obscur- 
ity, and  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  punctuation  marks.  It 
is  recorded  at  pages  129—133  of  liber  13  of  Deeds  in  the  Hall 
of  Records,  ISTew  York  City : 

This  Indenture  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  December  Anno 
Dni  one  thousand  Six  hundred  and  Eighty  five  And  in  the  first 
yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Soveraig-ne  Lord  James  the  Second 
By  the  Grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  and  Ireland 
King  Defender  of  the  faith  &  c  Between  Peter  Stoutenburgh  of 
the  Citty  of  ISTewyorke  Merchant  of  the  one  part  and  John 
Knight  of  the  said  Citty  Esqr  of  the  other  part 

Whereas  the  Right  Honourable  Collonell  Richard  JSTicolls 
Governour  Generall  under  his  then  Rovall  ITighnesse  James 
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Duke  of  Yorke  aud  Albany  &c  now  his  most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
James  the  Second  as  aforesaid  of  all  his  territoryes  in  America 
Did  by  his  certaine  pattent  or  instrument  of  writing  under  his 
hand  and  Seale  bearing  the  date  the  third  day  of  October  in  the 
nineteenth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  late  Soveraigne  King 
Charles  the  Second  and  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
Six  hundred  and  Sixty  seaven-  And  Recorded  in  the  Secretaryes 
office  of  this  province  Give  Grant  Ratifye  and  confirme  unto  the 
Creditors  and  heires  of  John  Johnson  Danien  a  certaine  parcell 
of  Land  lyeing  and  being  on  both  sides  the  common  Highway 
upon  the  Island  Manhattans  to  the  north  of  the  ffort  Conteining 
between  the  jSTorth  River  and  the  for-named  Highway  Sea^'enty 
five  Rodd  North  East  somewhat  more  northerly  by  the  Strand 
Sixty  one  rodd  and  a  halfe  on  the  South  side  to  the  Strand  thirty 
Eight  rodd  upon  a  direct  line  Sixty  eighty*  rodd  with  a  hooke  of 
Land  on  the  northerly  Side  of  the  Strand  on  the  eastern  part  it 
streched  along  the  Highway  fifty  rodd  on  the  South  next  to  the 
Land  heretofore  belonging  to  the  Westindia  Company  South  east 
a  little  more  Easterly  Seaventy  two  rodd  nine  foot  five  inches  to 
the  land  then  appertaining  to  Tymen  Jansen  two  and  fifty  roddt 
and  two  thirds  of  a  roddf  next  to  the  said  land  of  Tymen  Jansen 
And  so  to  the  Strand  South  east  and  East  south  east  Seaven  and 
thirty  Rodd  and  three  foot  by  the  aforesaid  J^and  along  to 
Marins  Lot  Seaven  teen  rodd  Eight  foot  Then  it  stretched 
further  from  the  north  end  to  the  East  side  of  Marins  Land  next 
to  the  Highway  Between  the  land  heretofore  belonging  to 
Cornelius  van  Tienhoven  and  the  said  Jan  Damens  to  the  first 
descent  of  the  comon  highway  or  so  much  of  the  said  Land  as 
then  remained  untransported  As  by  the  said  pattent  or  instru- 
ment of  Avriteing  reference  being  thereunto  had  may  more  inllj 
and  at  large  appeare 

Noio  this  Indenture  ivitnesseth  That  the  said  Peter  Stouten- 
burgh  one  of  the  assignes  of  Christina  one  of  the  doughters  and 
heires  of  Adriana  Cuvielle  sole  heire  of  John  Johnson  Damens 
as  aforesaid  for  diverse  good  and  valuable  Considera'ons  him 
thereunto  moveing  But  more  Especially  for  and  in  Consid- 
era'ion  of  the  Sume  of  tenne  shillings  of  Lawful!  mony  of  this 
province  to  the  said  Peter  Stoutenburgh  in  hand  att  and  before 
the  Ensealing  and  delyvery  of  these  presents  by  the  said  John 
Knight  well  and  truely  payd  The  receipt  whereof  Lie  the  said 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  doth  hereby  acknowledge  and  himselfe  to  be 
thercAvith  fully  Satisfyed  Contented  and  paid  and  thereof  and  of 

*  So  in  original,  but  spelled  eight  in  other  recitations  of  the  same. 

t  Hoffman,  in  his  "Estate  and  Eights  of  the  Corporation,"  says  "feet." 
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every  part  and  parcell  thereof  doe  clearly  acqaitt  Exonerate  and 
discharge  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  Execntors  and  admin- 
istrators for  ever  by  these  presents  Have  Given  Granted  Bargained 
Sould  aliened  infeoffed  and  contirmed  and  by  these  presents  doe 
fully  and  absolutely  give  grant  bargaine  Sell  alien  enfeolfe  and 
Confirnie  unto  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  and  assigiies  for 
ever  A  certaine  toft  or  peise  of  Land  being  part  or  parcell  of  the 
before  recited  premisses  Scituate  Eyeing  and  being  on  the  north 
east  side  of  the  citty  of  Xe"\vyorke  on  the  East  side  The  towne  gate 
Joyning  to  the  said  Citty  fortifications  Conteining  in  depth  from 
the  Edge  of  the  ditch  Eighty  foot  and  in  front  to  the  towne  and 
Eeare  one  himdred  fifty  six  foot  and  one  inch  bounded  to  the 
westward  with  the  Land  now  or  late  of  Sarah  Kirstead  and 
Johannes  Vanburgen  to  the  northward  with  the  land  of  the  said 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  to  the  Eastward  wth  the  Land  of  Galine 
Verplanke  And  to  the  Southward  wth  the  Street  Commonly 
called  the  wall  street  with  all  and  singular  the  Eights  members 
appurtences  Avhatsoever  to  the  said  toft  or  piece  of  Land  belong- 
ing or  in  anywise  appertaining  and  the  reversion  and  reversions 
Remainder  and  Remainders  of  all  and  Singular  the  premisses 
beforementioned  And  also  all  the  Estate  Eight  title  Interest 
possession  property  claim  and  demand  of  him  ye  said  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  in  or  to  the  said  toft  or  piece  of  Land  and 
premisses  or  any  part  and  parcell  thereof 

To  Have  and  to  hold  the  said  toft  and  piece  of  Land  and  prem- 
isses hereby  granted  bargained  and  Sould  or  'mentioned  to  be 
herein  or  hereby  granted  bargained  or  sold  unto  the  said  John 
Knight  his  heires  and  assig-nes  to  the  only  proper  use  benefite 
and  behoofe  of  him  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  and  assigTies 
for  ever  And  the  said  Peter  Stoutenburgh  for  himselfe  his  heires 
Executors  and  administrators  Doth  Covenant  promise  and  Grant 
to  and  with  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  and  assignes  by  these 
presents  in  manner  and  forme  following  That  is  to  say  That  hee 
the  said  Peter  Stoutenburgh  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  is 
Lawfully  and  absolutely  seized  of  the  said  toft  or  piece  of  land 
herein  before  mentioned  and  granted  or  intended  to  be  hereby 
granted  as  of  a  good  and  Lawfull  Estate  of  inheritance  in  ffee 
simple  without  any  restraint  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  to  allter 
incumber  or  defeate  the  said  Estate  And  that  the  said  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  noAv  hath  full  power  and  La^'full  authority  to  grant 
and  Convey  the  same  and  premisses  unto  the  said  John  Knight 
his  heires  and  assignes  in  manner  as  aforesaid  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents  And  that  the  said  toft 
or  piece  of  Land  and  premisses  now  are  freed  and  discharged, 
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of  and  from  all  former  and  other  titles  charges  and  incum- 
brances whatsoever  And  further  the  said  Peter  Stoutenburgh  for 
himselfe  his  heires  Executors  and  administrators  Doth  Covenant 
promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  John  Knight  his  heirs  and 
assignes  That  he  the  said  Peter  Stoutenburgh  the  said  toft  or 
piece  of  Land  and  premisses  unto  the  said  John  Knight  and  to  his 
heires  to  the  only  proper  use  and  behoofe  of  him  the  said  John 
Knight  his  heires  and  assig-nes  for  ever  against  him  the  said  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  his  heires  and  assignes  and  all  and  every  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  Clameing  by  from  or  under  him  or 
any  of  them  Or  by  his  or  any  of  their  meanes  act  consent  title 
interest  privity  or  procurement  Shall  and  will  warrand  and  for 
ever  defend  by  these  presents  And  furthermore  That  the  said 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  and  the  heires  and  assigns  of  the  said  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  and  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever any  Estate  Haveing  or  Lawfully  Claimeing  of  unto  or  out 
of  the  premisses  or  any  part  thereof  by  from  or  under  him 
Shall  and  will  for  and  dureing  the  space  and  time  of  Seaven 
yeares  now  next  ensueing  upon  the  reasonable  request  and  at  the 
costs  and  charges  in  the  Law  of  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires 
and  assignes  make  doe  and  Execute  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
made  done  or  Executed  unto  the  said  John  Knight  his  heirs  and 
assignes  for  ever  all  such  further  and  reasonable  act  and  acts 
things  Conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  LaAv  whatsoever  for  the 
further  and  better  assureing  sure  makeing  strengthening  and 
Confirmeing  unto  the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  or  assignes  for 
ever  as  aforesd  The  said  toft  or  parcell  of  land  and  premisses 
hereby  granted  or  mentioned  to  be  granted  As  by  the  said  John 
Knight  his  heires  or  assignes  or  his  or  their  Councill  Learned  in 
the  Law  shall  be  Reasonably  devised  advised  and  required 

In  Witness  Whereof  The  said  partyes  to  these  present  Inden- 
tures their  hands  and  Scales  have  interchangeably  Set  the  day 
and  yeare  first  above  written  Signed  Peter  Stoutenburgh. 

(Here  follow  the  attestations  of  the  witnesses  and  the  customary 
memorandum  of  quiet  and  peaceable  possession.) 

The  foregoing  frontage  of  156  feet  1  inch  includes  N'os.  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18  and  20  Wall  street  and  the  jog  in  Nassau  street.  (See 
plate  4.) 

On  December  14,  1685,  , Jacob  Kipp  and  Henrica  his  wife  con- 
veyed to  John  Knight  for  10  shillings  the  lot  next  east  of  the 
one  above  described  containing  in  depth  from  the  ditch  80  feet 
and  in  front  by  the  ditch  and  rear  77  feet  41/^  inches  and  described 
as  being  bounded  to  the  west  by  land  now  or  late  of  Peter  Stouten- 
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burgh,  to  the  Borth  by  land  of  said  Kipp,  to  the  east  by  land  of 
L^icas  Tieuboven,  and  south  by  Wall  street.  (Liber  13  of  Deeds, 
pp.  144-150.)''*  This  lot  included  the  width  of  ISTassan  streefc 
(which  was  first  called  Kipp  street  after  the  owner  above  men- 
tioned) and  the  first  25  feet  east  of  ISTassau  street,  now  ISTo.  22 
Wall  street. 

On  December  14,  1685,  Lucas  Tienhoven  or  Van  Tienlioven 
conveyed  to  John  Knight  for  10  shillings  the  lot  next  east  of  the 
one  last  above  mentioned,  measuring  80  feet  in  depth  from  the 
ditcli,  and  77  feet  -iVo  inches  in  width,  described  as  being  bounded 
on  the  west  by  land  of  Gulian  Verplanke,  on  the  north  by  land  of 
Lucas  Tienhoven,  on  the  east  by  land  of  Lucas  Tienhoven  and 
John  Smith  jointly,  and  on  the  south  by  Wall  street.  (Liber  13, 
pp.  ]39— 144. )  This  lot  corresponds  to  the  present  ISTos.  24,  26 
and  28  Wall  street. 

On  December  14.  1685,  Lucas  Tienhoven,  surgeon,  and  Kath- 
erine  his  wife,  and  John  Smith,  merchant,  and  Jeannetie  his 
wife,  sold  to  John  Knight  for  10  shillings  the  lot  next  east  of 
the  foregoing  measuring  80  feet  deep,  and  318  feet  9  inches  along 
the  ditch,  bounded  on  the  west  by  land  of  Lucas  Tienhoven,  on 
I  the  north  by  land  of  Lucas  Tienhoven  and  John  Smith  jointly,  on 
I  the  east  by  land  of  Gulian  van  Planke  and  on  the  south  by  Wall 
s  street.    (Liber  18,  pp.  150-154.)    This  corresponds  to  Nos.  30, 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  Wall  street  and  part  of  the 
width  of  William  street. 

On  December  14,  1685,  ''Abraham  Yan  Planke,  in  Eight  of 
Mary  the  daughter  of  Adriana  Cuvielle  Sole  heire  of  John  John- 
son Damen,"  sold  to  John  Knight  for  10  shillings  the  parcel  next 
east  of  the  above  measuring  80  feet  in  depth  from  the  ditch  and  105 
feet  1  inch  along  the  ditch,  "  bounded  to  the  Westward  with  the 
Land  in  Company  betweene  John  Smith  and  Lucas  Tienhoven,  To 
the  ^Northward  with  the  Land  of  the  said  Abraham  Van  Planke, 
To  the  Eastward  with  the  Land  of  John  Vangee,  and  to  the 
southward  with  the  said  Street  Commonly  called  the  Wall  street." 
(Lil>er  13,  pp.  124-128.)  This  includes  part  of  the  width  of 
William  street,  ISTos.  48  and  50  Wall  street  and  apparently  part 
of  InTo.  52. 


*  Libers  are  in  the  Hall  of  Records,  New  York,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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On  December  14,  1685,  John  Vangee  (or  Vinje)  son  and  heir 
of  Adriana  Cnviellie,  and  ISTiesie  his  wife  sold  to  John  Knight  for 
various  considerations  "  but  more  especially  for  and  in  Consider- 
aeon  of  the  Sume  of  tenne  Shillings  of  Lawfull  mony  of  this 
provence  "  the  lot  adjoining  the  fortifications  next  east  of  the  last 
mentioned  containing  "  in  depth  from  the  ditch  Eighty  foot  and 
in  front  by  the  ditch  and  Reere  one  hundred  Seaventy  three  foot 
Eleven  inches  bounded  to  the  westward  with  the  land  of  Gallme 
van  Planke  to  the  northward  with  the  Land  of  ye  said  John  Vangee 
to  the  Eastward  with  the  Land  of  George  Heathcoatt  and  Jan 
Jansen  Slott  and  to  the  Southward  with  the  street  commonly 
called  the  Wall  streett."  (Liber  13,  pp.  134-138.)  This  includes 
part  of  No.  52,  apparently,  and  Nos.  54,  56,  58,  60  and  62  Wall 
street,  reaching  to  within  190  feet  and  10  inches  of  Pearl  street. 

All  of  the  above  conveyances,  it  will  be  observed,  were  dated 
December  14,  1685.  Now  comes  an  interesting  and  rapid  sequence 
of  events.  The  lots  being  securely  in  the  possession  of  Gov, 
Dongan's  lieutenant,  Dongan  issued  a  warrant  bearing  date  the 
next  day,  December  15,  1685,  directing  Leo  Beckwith,  Deputy 
Svirveyor,  to  lay  out  the  northeast  side  (or  north  side,  as  we 
commonly  call  it  today)  of  Wall  street.  (Doc.  Hist.  IST.  Y.,  Ill, 
403.)  So  promptly  did  the  surveyor  perform  his  work,  that  on 
the  following  day,  December  16,  1685,  he  was  able  to  present  the 
following  survey  (Ibid)  : 

By  vartue  of  a  Warrant  from  the  honble  Coll.  Tho,  Dongan 
Gouarnor  Generall  of  his  Majesties  Coll  of  New  Yorke  &c  bear- 
ing date  ye  15th  Instant  to  mee  directed 

Haue  laid  out  ye  North  East  side  of  ye  Wall  street,  beginning 
at  ye  Westermost  Cornor  of  ye  Butchers  Pen,*  and  then  Runing 
by  an  Angle  of  313°  or  North  West  &  by  West  Nine  degrees 
'fifteene  Minits  Northerly  foure  hundred  twenty  three  foot  to  ye! 
farthest  cornor  of  the  Smyths  Streetf  thence  by  an  Aingle  of  323 
deg:  or  North  West  Eight  degrees  Northerly  foure  hundred) 
therty  one  foot  to  ye  farthest  Cornor  of  the  Graft  Street,|  thence! 
319  deg:  or  Northwest  foure  degrees  northerly  one  hundred  fifety[ 

*  Near  what  is  now  the  cornet-  of  Pearl  and  Wall, 
t  Now,  William  street. 
$  Broad  street. 
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one  foot  to  ye  farthest  Corner  of  Stoutenbergs  garden,"'  whicli  is 
right  Opposite  to  the  South  East  Cornor  of  ye  'New  Street,  the 
saide  Street  being  laide  out  thirty  six  foot  in  bredth.  Performed 
this  IC  day  of  Deeemb.  1685. 

P  niee     Lko.  Beckwith    Dept  Surveior 

It  will  be  noticed  first  that  this  survey  of  Wall  street  did  not 
go  through  to  Broadway,  but  stopped  at  New  street.  This  may 
have  some  signifieance  with  respect  to  the  Broadway  lots  men- 
tioned on  Images  595-7.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  Beckwith  laid 
out  the  street  only  06  feet  wide  at  the  point  mentioned,  by 
which  means,  a  depth  of  about  43  or  44  feet  of  imoecnpied 
land  was  left  in  front  of  Knight's  80  foot  lots,  which  if  added 
to  them  Avould  make  them  about  124  feet  deep.  (See  diagram 
Xo.  13  in  volume  II,  Ploffman's  Estate  and  Rights  of  the 
Corporation.)  This  depth  of  lots  varied  at  different  points 
along  Wall  street  and  also  at  different  times.  For  instance,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council  held  October  11,  1720,  it  was 
"  Resolved  that  the  AVall  Street  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Broad- 
way l)e  of  the  breadth  Contained  in  a  Draft  thereof,  this  day  pro- 
duced to  this  Court  by  Mr.  Samuell  Bayard,  by  which  Draft  the 
said  Street  is  to  be  forty  one  foot  Avide  from  the  fence  of  the  Meet- 
ing house  to  the  Corner  of  XeAv  Street  "  (Com.  Counc.  Mins.  Ill, 
241.)  Eventually,  the  lots  acquired  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Avere  124  feet  deep.    (See  deed  quoted  hereafter.) 

The  survey  of  Wall  street,  leaving  this  unoccupied  strip  of 
land  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company) 
lying  before  Knight's  lots  did  not  in  itself  add  the  fee  of  the 
additional  area  to  those  lots.  The  strip  was  still  "  vacant  and 
waste  "  land,  and  Dongan  had  to  grant  it  to  some  individual  owner 
so  that  it  could  legally  be  conveyed.  Therefore,  on  February  10, 
1685-86,  he  did  two  things.  First,  he  confirmed  to  Knight  his 
purchases  of  80-foot  lots  made  on  December  14,  1685,  from  Peter 
Stoutenburgh,  Abraham  Verplanke,  Lucas  Tienhoven,  John 
Smith,  Jacobus  Kipp  and  John  Vangee,  having  an  aggregate 

Stoutenbiugh's  Garden  was  the  property  beginning  at  a  point  135  feet 
S  inplies  east  of  Broadway  and  extending  to  Nassau  street,  whicli  Peter  Stou- 
tenburgh conveyed  to  John  Knight  December  14,  1685,  as  mentioned  on  pages 
597-600,  and  which  included  the  property  later  acquired  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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frontage  of  908  feet  and  1  inclies  on  Wall  street.  (Liber  5  of 
Patents  at  Albany,  pp.  297-298.) 

On  the  same  day,  Febrnary  10,  1685-86,  be  granted  and  con- 
veyed to  Knigbt  fonr  parcels  of  land.  The  first  parcel  was  the 
so-called  Vineyard  lot,  bounded  approximately  by  Park  Row, 
Beekman  street,  ISTassau  street  and  Ann  street.  The  second  parcel 
was  the  northeast  comer  of  Wall  street  and  Broadway,  fronting 
146  feet  on  the  ditch  of  the  old  wall  and  232  feet  on  Broadway, 
The  fourth  parcel  was  a  frontage  of  100  feet  on  the  ditch  and 
apparently  adjoining  on  the  east  the  908  feet  7  inches  of  frontage 
previously  acquired  by  Knight.  And  the  third  parcel  was  the 
strip  of  "  vacant  and  waste  land "  lying  between  the  surveyed 
line  of  Wall  street  and  the  ditch  in  front  of  all  of  Knight's  lots 
(except  on  the  corner  of  Broadway)  measuring  1019  feet  8  inches 
in  length.*  The  text  of  this  interesting  document,  copied  from 
Liber  5  of  Patents  at  Albany,  pages  293-297,  is  as  follows: 

Thomas  Dongan,  Lieut.  Governour  of  Wew  Yorke  and  its 
Dependencies  under  his  M'a'tie  James  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  England  Scotland  tfrance  and  Ireld  Defender  of  the 
faith  &c  Supreame  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  the  Colony  and  Prov- 
ince of  ISTew  Yorke  and  its  Dependencies  in  America  To  all  to 
whom  this  shall  come  Sendeth  Greeting 

Whereas  there  is  a  Certaine  Parcell  of  Wast  Vacant  or  Comon 
Land  Scituate  Lyeing  and  being  on  this  Island  Manhattans  with- 
out the  Gate  neere  the  Old  Wind  Mill  by  my  Warrant  Laid  out 
and  Surveyed  for  John  Knight  of  the  Citty  of  ISTew  Yorke  Gent, 
beginning  at  the  fence  of  the  Shoemakers  Land  and  Runs  by  the 
said  fence  East  forty  three  Degrees  Southerly  twenty  three  Rodd 
and  twenty  of  twenty  five  Parts  of  a  Rodd  to  the  Land  of  William 
Beakeman  and  then  by  the  said  Land  twenty  one  Rodd  and  nine- 
teen of  twenty-five  Parts  of  a  Rodd  and  then  by  the  Comons 
ISTorthwest  thirteene  Degrees  and  an  halfe  liortherly  ten  Rodd 
and  Eleaven  of  twenty  five  Parts  of  a  Rodd  and  then  South  West 
twenty  nine  Degreese  and  an  halfe  Westerly  twenty  Seven  Rodd 
and  Sixteene  of  twentv  five  Parts  of  a  Rodd  the  whole  being 
Bounded  to  the  South  West  by  the  Shoemakers  Land  and  South 
East  by  the  Land  of  William  Bealceman  l^orth  East  by  the  Comons 
and  JSTorth  West  by  the  Comons  and  highway  containeing  in  all 
two  a"res  and  an  halfe  and  three  Rorld 


*  Approximately  the  length  of  the  surveyed  line  of  Wall  street  from  the 
butcher's  pen  to  the  corner  of  New  street. 
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And  whereas  there  is  another  Parcell  of  TVast  Vacant  or 
Comon  Land  or  Peice  of  Ground  Scitnate  Lyeing  and  being  upon 
the  Island  aforesaid  on  the  North  side  of  this  said  Citty  and  on 
the  East  side  the  Gate  oposite  to  the  Burying  Place  by  my  War- 
rant Laid  out  and  Surveyed  for  the  said  John  Knighti  Bounded 
to  the  East  and  I^orth  with  the  Land  of  Peter  Stoutenbergh  and 
Parte  with  the  Land  ISTow  in  the  Possession  of  the  said  John 
Knight  to  the  West  with  the  Roade  or  Broade  way  and  South  by 
the  Street  being  in  Length  by  the  East  side  from  the  Edge  of  the 
Ditch  by  the  Line  of  the  said  John  Knight  and  the  said  Peter 
Stoutenbergh  two  hundred  thirty  two  foott  and  is  in  Breadth  on 
the  ISTorth  Side  by  another  Lott  of  the  said  Peter  Stoutenbergh 
one  hundred  forty  Eight  Eodd*  six  Inches  and  in  Length  by  the 
Roade  or  Broadway  two  hundi-ed  thirty  two  foott  and  in  Breadth 
by  the  Streete  on  the  South  End  one  himdred  forty  Six  foott 

And  whereas  there  is  another  Parcell  of  vacant  and  Wast  Land 
being  Parte  of  the  said  Wall  Streete  by  my  Warrant  Surveyed 
and  Laid  out  for  the  said  John  Knight  beginning  at  the  ISTorth 
West  Corner  of  the  Ground  or  Land  Late  belonging  to  Peter 
Stoutenbergh  now  in  the  Occupation  and  Possession  of  the  said 
John  Knight  and  is  in  Breadth  to  the  JSTorth  East  Bounds  Laid 
out  for  the  said  Wall  Street  fifty  foott  and  Soe  in  Length  by  the 
said  Street  five  hundred  ninety  one  foott  twelvef  inches  Opposite 
to  the  JTorth  West  Corner  of  the  Smith  Streeteljl  and  is  there  in 
Bl"eadth  Eighty  five  foott  and  and  then  Continued  by  the  said 
Streete  foure  hundred  twenty  seven  foott  Eight  Inches  and  then 
in  Breadth  thirty  Eight  foott  six  Inches  to  the  ISTorthWest 
Corner  of  the  Ground  of  Thomas  Robinson  and  then  in  Length 
by  the  Land  Lately  Purchased  by  the  said  John  Knight  one  thou- 
sand and  nine  foott  to  the  North  West  Corner  of  the  said  Ground 
lately  belonging  to  Peter  Stoutenbergh  as  aforesaid  where  it  first 
began,  the  whole  being  Bounded  to  the  South  West  by  the  said 
Wall  Streete  to  the  South  East  by  the  Ground  of  James  Burne  to 
the  Xorth  East  by  the  Towne  Ditch  and  the  Land  Lately  Pur- 
chased by  the  said  John  Knight  as  aforesaid  and  to  the  North 
West  by  Parte  of  the  Land  before  Laid  out  for  the  said  John 
Knight. 

And  whereas  there  is  one  other  Peice  of  Vacant  or  Wast  Land 
by  my  Warrant  Likewise  Surveyed  and  Laid  out  for  the  said  John 
Knight  Scitnate  Lyeing  and  being  on  the  North  East  side  of  this 

*  So  in  original, 
t  So  in  liber. 

J  Smith  street,  now  William  street,  had  not  yet  been  opened  north  of  Wall 
street.    Its  northwest  corner,  therefore,  was  the  present  southwest  corner. 
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Cittv  Beffininp-  at  the  Xorth  West  Corner  of  the  Ground  of 
Thomas  Robinson  and  is  in  Depth  to  the  Ground  of  George 
Heathcott  Seventy  foott  and  then  in  the  Reere  by  the  ffence  of  the 
said  George  Heathcott  one  hundred  and  two  foott  and  then  in 
depth  by  the  Groiuid  of  John  Vangee  Sixty  five  foott  and'  is  in 
front  one  hundred  foott  the  whole  beeing  bounded  to  the  South 
East  by  the  Ground  of  the  Said  Thomas  Robinson  and  Garret 
Johnson  Roose  to  the  North  East  by  the  Ground  of  the  said  George 
Heathcott  to  the  J^orth  West  by  the  Ground  of  the  said  John 
Vangee  and  South  West  by  the  Land  Irately  Laid  out  for  John 
Knight  as  aforesaid  as  by  the  Severall  Returnes  under  the  Hands 
of  the  Surveyor  Generall  of  this  Province  and  his  Deputy  Refer- 
ence being  thereunto  had  may  more  fully  and  at  Large  Ajjpeare. 

ISTow  Know  Yee  that  I  the  said  Thomas  Dongan  by  Virtue  of 
the  Power  and  Authority  from  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  unto  me 
Derived  and  in  Persuance  of  the  Same  have  Given  Granted  Rati- 
fied Released  and  Confirmed  and  by  these  Presents  Doe  Give 
Grant  Rattifie  Release  and  Confirme  unto  the  said  John  Knight 
his  Heires  and  Assignes  forever  all  and  Singular  the  before 
Recited  Peices  or  Parcells  of  Land  Ground  and  Appurtences 
thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  Appiirtaineing  and  Every 
Parte  and  Parcell  thereof  Scituate  Lyeing  and  being  as  aforesaid 
according  to  the  Limitts  Bounds  Measures  and  Quantityes  herein 
before  ISTominated  Set  Downe  and  Expressed 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  Singular  the  afore  recited  Peices 
and  Parcells  of  Land  Ground  and  Premissess  hereby  Granted 
Rattified  or  herein  or  hereby  intended  to  be  Granted  Rattified 
Released  and  Confirmed  unto  the  said  John  Knight  his  Heires 
and  Assignes  to  the  only  Proper  use  benifitt  and  behoofe  of  him 
the  said  John  Knight  his  Heires  and  Assig-ns  forever  to  be  holden 
of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  his  Heires  and  Successors  in  free  and 
Comon  Soeca^e  according  to  the  Tenure  of  East  Greenwich  in  the 
Kingdom  of  England  Yeilding  therefore  and  Paying  Yearely  and 
every  Yeare  as  an  acknowledgement  or  Quitt  Rent  to  his  Majesty' 
his  Heires  and  Successors  as  aforesaid  or  to  such  Officer  or  Officers 
as  shall  by  him  or  them  be  appointed  to  Receive  the  same  at  iSTew 
Yorke  in  Lieu  of  all  Services  and  Demands  whatsoever  the  Surae 
of  one  Shilling  Currant  mony. 

In  testimony  Whereof  I  have  caused  these  Presents  to  be 
Recorded  in  the  Secretary's  Office  and  the  Scale  of  the  Province 
to  be  hereunto  affixed  this  tenth  Day  of  tfebruary  in  the  Yeare  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  Six  hundred  Eighty  five  and  in  the  Second 
Yeare  of  his  Majestyes  Reigne. 

Thomas  DojS'gais'. 
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It  now  became  Knight's  turn  to  convey  his  easily  acquired 
holdings  to  his  master,  Governor  Dongan,  and  this  he  did  on  March 
9,  1085-86.  On  that  date  Knight  conveyed  to  Dongan  the  SO-fuot 
lots  which  he  acquired  from  Stoutenburgh,  Kipp,  Tienhoven, 

"  Smith,  Verplanck,  and  Vangee,  having  a  frontage  on  the  ditch 
of  90S  feet  7  inches.  Miss  Jennie  Macarthy,  the  landmark  expert 
of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  informs  us  that  this  convey- 
ance is  recorded  at  page  64  in  liber  18  of  Conveyances  which  was 

:  formerlv  in  the  Register's  Office  in  the  Hall  of  Records  but  has 
been  missing  for  some  3'ears  past.  We  have  therefore  been  unable 
to  consult  it  to  verify  the  statement  just  made  in  this  paragraph. 

On  the  same  date,  March  9,  1685-86,  Knight  conveyed  to 
Dongan  the  four  parcels  —  including  the  long  strip  between  the 
surveyed  line  of  Wall  street  and  the  ditch  —  which  Dongan  had 
granted  and  conveyed  to  him  on  February  10,  1685—86.  This 
instrument  is  recorded  in  Liber  9  of  Deeds  at  Albany  at  page  387, 
as  follows :"" 

Knight  to  Dongan,  March  9,  1685—6 

This  indenture  made  the  ninth  day  of  March  Ann  Dm  One 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  five  Aind  in  the  second  year  of  the 

'  reigne  of  Our  now  Soveraigne  Lord  James  the  Second  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  and  Ireland  King 

;  Defender  of  the  faith  &c  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Province  and 
Colony  of  ISTew  Yorke  &c  Betweene  John  Knight  of  the  City  of 

^  Jsew  yorke  Esqr  of  the  one  part  and  the  Right  Honorable  Coll 

I  Thomas  Dongan  his  Majestyes  Leivt  and  Governour  Generall  of 

I  the  Province  of  'New  yorke  aforesaid  and  its  dependancyes  in 

\  America  of  the  other  part 

W^hereas  the  sd  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  did  by  his  certaine 

!  Patentf  under  his  hand  and  the  Seal  of  the  Province  of  New 
yorke  aforesaid  give  gTant  ratifye  release  and  confirme  unto  the 
said  John  Knight  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  a  certaine  parcell 
of  waste  vacant  or  common  land  Scituate  lyeing  and  being  on  the 

*  The  conveyance  is  dated  March  9,  1685,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of 
English  dates  in  January,  February  and  March  at  that  time,  we  must  correct 
the  year  to  conform  to  the  New  Style,  so  that  this  conveyance  was  made 
March  9,  1686.  Hill,  in  his  interesting  "  Story  of  a  Street,"  page  23,  has 
inadvertently  overlooked  this  difference  in  calendars  and  concluded  that  Knioht 
conveyed  to  Dongan  before  Knight  acquired  the  property. 

t  Dated  February  10,  1685-6. 
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Island  Manhattans  without  the  gate  neere  the  old  windemilne 
beginning  at  the  fence  of  the  Shoemakers  land  And  rnnns  by  the 
sd  fence  east  fourty  three  degi-ees  Southerly  twenty  three  rodd  and 
twenty  of  twenty  five  parts  of  a  rodd  to  the  Land  of  William 
Beeckman  and  then  by  the  said  land  twenty  one  rodd  and  nineteen 
of  twenty  five  parts  of  a  rodd  and  then  by  the  Comons  northwest 
thirteen  degrees  &  an  halfe  northerly  tenn  rodd  and  eleven  of 
twenty  five  parts  of  a  rodd  and  then  Southwest  twenty  nine 
degTees  and  an  halfe  Westerly  twenty  seaven  rodd  and  Sixteen 
of  twenty  five  parts  of  a  rodd  the  whole  being  bounded  to  the 
Southwest  by  the  Shoemakers  land  and  south  east  by  the  land  of 
William  Beeckman  northeast  by  the  Commons  and  northwest  by 
the  Commons  and  highway  containing  in  all  two  acres  and  an 
halfe  and  three  rodd 

And  also  another  parcell  of  wast  vacant  or  Common  land  or 
piece  of  ground  scituate  lyeing  and  being  upon  the  Island  afore- 
said on  the  northside  of  the  said  City  and  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
gate  opposite  to  the  burying  place  bounded  to  the  East  and  north 
with  the  land  of  Peter  Stoutenburgh  and  part  with  the  land  now 
or  late  in  the  possession  of  the  said  John  Knight  to  the  west  with 
the  road  or  broad  way  and  south  by  the  streete  being  in  length  by 
East  Side  from  the  edge  of  ditch  by  the  line  of  the  sd  John  Knight 
and  the  said  Peter  Stoutenburgh  two  hundred  thirty  two  foot  and 
is  in  breadth  on  the  north  end  by  another  lott  of  the  said  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  One  hundred  fourty  eight  rodd*  six  inches  and  in 
length  by  the  road  or  broadway  two  hundred  thirty  two  foot  and 
in  breadth  by  the  Streete  on  the  south  end  One  hundred  fourty 
Six  foot 

And  alsoe  another  parcell  of  vacant  and  wast  land  being  part  of 
the  said  wallstreete  beginning  at  the  north  west  corner  of  the 
ground  and  land  late  belonging  to  Peter  Stoutenburgh  now  in  the 
occupacon  and  possession  of  the  said  John  Knight  and  is  in 
breadth  to  the  northeast  bounds  laid  ovit  for  the  sd  wallstreete  fifty 
foot  and  soe  in  length  by  the  said  Streete  five  hundred  ninety  one 
foot  twelve  inches  opposite  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Smiths 
Streete  and  is  there  in  breadth  eighty  five  foot  and  then  continued 
by  the  sd  streete  onef  hundred  twenty  SeaA^en  foot  eighth  inches 
and  then  in  breadth  thirty  eighth  foot  Six  inches  to  the  JS^orth- 
west  corner  of  the  ground  of  Thomas  Robinson  and  then  in  length 
by  the  Land  lately  purchased  by  the  said  John  Knight  One  thoii- 
sand  and  nine  foot  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  sd  ground  lately 

*  So  in  original.    Should  be  "  feet." 

t  This  is  an  error  in  the  copy  in  the  liber.  In  the  patent  of  February  10, 
1685-6  from  Dongan  to  Knight  this  is  427  feet. 
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belongiug  to  Peter  Stouteubiirgli  as  aforesaid  where  it  first  begann 
the  whole  being  bounded  to  the  Southwest  by  the  said  wallstreete 
to  the  southeast  by  the  ground  of  James  Burne  to  the  northeast  by 
the  Towne  ditch  and  the  land  lately  purchased  by  the  said  John 
Knight  as  aforesaid  and  to  the  northwest  by  part  of  the  Land 
before  laid  out  for  the  said  John  Knight 

And  alsoe  one  other  piece  of  Vacant  or  waste  land  Scituate 
lyeing  and  being  on  the  north  east  side  of  this  City  beginning  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  gTound  of  Thomas  Kobinson  and  is  in 
depth  to  the  ground  of  George  Heathcote  Seventy  foot  and  then  in 
the  reere  by  the  fence  of  the  said  George  Heathcote  One  hundred 
and  two  foot  and  then  in  depth  by  the  ground  of  John  Vangee 
Sixty  five  foot  and  is  in  front  one  hundred  foot  the  whole  being 
bounded  to  the  south  east  by  the  gTound  of  the  said  Thomas  Kobin- 
son  and  Gerryt  Jansen  Roose  to  the  northeast  by  the  ground  of  the 
said  George  Heathcbte  to  the  northwest  by  the  ground  of  the  said 
John  Vangee  and  Southwest  by  the  land  lately  laid  out  for  John 
Knight 

As  aforesaid  as  by  the  said  Patent  bearing  date  the  tenth  day  of 
fl'ebruary  last  past  relacon  being  thereunto  had  may  more  at  large 
appear 

liow  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  the  said  John  Knight  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  Sume  of  twenty  shillings  Currant 
money  of  ISTewyorke  aforesaid  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said 
Coll  Thomas  Dongan  at  and  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery 
Hereof  the  receipt  whereof  he  the  said  John  Knight  doth  hereby 
acknowledge  and  thereof  and  therefrom  and  of  and  from  every 
1  part  and  pareell  thereof  doth  hereby  acquitt  and  discharge  the 
f  said  Coll  Thomas  Dongan  his  heires  Executors  and  Administra- 
tors And  for  divers  other  good  and  valuable  consideracons  him 
the  said  John  Knight  thereunto  thereunto  especially  moving 
HATH  aliened  granted  bargained  sold  conveyed  released 
enfeoffed  and  confirmed  and  by  these  presents  doth  fully  cleerly 
and  absolutely  aliene  grant  bargaine  sell  convey  release  enfeoffe 
and  confirme  unto  the  said  CoUonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever  all  those  the  before  menconed  pieces  or  par- 
cells  of  land  conveyed  and  assured  Patented  and  confirmed  unto 
the  said  John  Knight  his  heires  and  assignes  butted  and  bounded 
as  aforesaid  and  all  and  singular  the  rights  members  and  appilr- 
tenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wayes  appertaining  and 
the  revercon  and  revercons- remainder  and  remainders  rents  issues 
and  profites  of  all  and  singular  the  before  mentioned  >  bargained 
premises  and  every  part  and  pareell  thereof  And  aJaoe  all'  the 
estate  right  title  interest  possession  use  claime  and  demand  what- 
20 

1 
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soever  whicli  he  the  said  John  Knight  now  hath  may  miglit  should 
or  ought  to  have  of  in  to  or  out  of  the  premisses  before  bargained 
and  sold  or  of  into  or  out  of  any  part  or  parcell  thereof.  And 
alsoe  all  And  singular  Patents  Deeds  Evidences  writeings  Escripts 
and  imunments  touching  or  concerning  the  said  bargained  prem- 
isses or  any  part  or  parcell  thereof 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  pieces  or  parcells  of  Land  and 
other  the  premisses  with  their  appurtenances  unto  the  said  Coll 
Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs  and  assignes  to  the  only  proper  use  bene- 
fite  and  behoofe  of  him  the  said  Coll  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs  and 
assignes  forever  AND  the  said  John  Knight  for  himselfe  his 
heirs  Execrs  and  Adminisrs.  and  every  of  them  doth  covenant 
promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan 
his  Heirs  Execrs.  Admrs  and  assigns  and  every  of  them  by  these 
presents  in  manner  and  forme  following  that  is  to  say  that  he  the 
said  John  Knight  to  the  only  propper  use  and  behoofe  of  him  the 
said  John  Knight  his  heirs  and  assignes  now  is  and  Standeth  and 
at  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  shall  be  and  stand 
seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  ffee  Simple  of  and  in  all  and  every 
the  said  pieces  or  parcells  of  land  and  other  the  premisses  with 
their  appurtenancees  without  any  condicon  or  determinacon  or 
limitacon  of  use  or  uses  and  that  of  such  estate  the  said  John 
Knight  now  hath  good  right  lawfull  power  and  absolute  authority 
to  grant  aliene  convey  and  assure  the  said  severall  pieces  or  par- 
cells  of  land  and  other  the  premisses  with  the  appiirtenances  unto 
the  said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  and  to  his  heirs  and  assignes 
in  forme  aforesaid  forever  And  that  the  said  severall  pieces  or 
parcells  of  land  and  premisses  now  are  and  forever  hereafter  shall 
be  and  continue  unto  the  said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs 
and  assignes  Ifree  and  cleere  and  freely  and  cleerely  acquitted  and 
exonerated  and  discharged  or  otherwise  from  time  to  time  and  att  all 
times  sufficiently  saved  harmlesse  of  and  from  all  former  and  other 
gifts  gTants  bargains  sales  leases  joyntures  dowers  and  other  titles 
and  incumbrances  whatsoever  had  made  done  or  suifered  or  to  be  had 
made  done  or  suifered  by  the  said  John  Knight  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons  having  any  lawfull  estate  title  or  interest  in  or 
to  the  said  severall  pieces  or  parcells  of  land  or  premisses  by  or 
under  the  Estate  of  the  said  John  Knight  before  a  lawfull  Estate 
shall  be  thereof  made  and  lawfully  executed  to  the  said  Coil 
Thomas  Dongan  and  his  heirs  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  these  presents  And  that  he  the  said  Collonell  Thomas 
Dongan  his  heirs  and  assignes  shall  and  may  peaceably  and 
quietly  from  henceforth  forever  have  hold  occupy  possesse  and 
enjoy  the  said  pieces  or  parcells  of  land  and  premisses  with  their 
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appurtenances  to  the  only  jiroper  use  of  him  the  said  Coll  Thomas 
Doncan  his  heirs  and  assiones  from  henceforth  forever  without 
any  left  trouble  Eviccon  recovery  or  expulsion  'Of  or  from  him 
the  said  John  Knight  or  otherwise  by  any  other  person  or  persons 
any  estate  having  or  lawfully  claimeing  of  in  or  to  the  premisses 
or  any  j^art  thereof  by  from  or  under  him  And  that  he  the  said 
John  Knight  and  his  heirs  shall  and  will  do  and  suifer  to  be  done 
at  all  times  within  the  space  of  Seaven  years  next  ensueing  upon 
the  reasonable  request  and  at  the  costs  and  charges  in  the  Law  of 
him  the  said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs  or  assigns  all 
and  every  further  and  other  lawfull  and  reasonable  act  and  acts 
thing  and  things  as  shall  be  reasonably  devised  or  advised  by  the 
said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs  Execrs  or  Admrs  or  his 
or  their  Council  learned  in  the  laws  for  the  further  and  better 
assureing  and  suremakeing  of  the  premisses  and  every  part  and 
parcell  thereof  unto  the  said  Collonell  Thomas  Dongan  his  heirs 
and  assignes  so  as  the  said  John  Knight  or  his  heirs  be  not  com- 
pelled or  compellable  to  travell  further  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  City  of  Xew  yorke  for  the  doing  and  executing  thereof 

In  witness  whereof  the  partyes  first  abovenamed  to  these  pres- 
ent Indentures  have  interchangeably  sett  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

JoHisr  Knight 

(Seal.)  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Lucas  Santeui 
J.  Spragge  Is  Swinton  Geo.  ffarewell 

Memorandum  that  on  the  ninth  day  of  March  Anno  Dom  1685 
the  within  named  John  Knight  appeared  before  me  John  Palmer 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  &  Terminer  and  general! 
Goale  delivery  and  acknowledged  the  within  Indenture  to  be  his 
Act  and  deed  J.  Palmer 

Memorandum  that  full  &  peaceable  possession  and  seizen  of  all 
and  singular  the  lands  and  heriditaments  within  granted  or 
raenconed  to  be  granted  Avas  had  and  taken  by  the  within  named 
Coll  Thomas  Dongan  To  hold  to  him  the  said  Collonell  Thomas 
Dongan  his  heirs  and  assignes  according  to  the  forme  and  effect 
within  Avritten  in  the  presence  of  J.  Palmer 

Edw:  Antill      Geo:  ffarewell 

In  the  foregoing  transactions  Dongan  had  "  dropped  a  stitch." 
He  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  the  80-foot  lots  which 
Knight  had  acquired  might  have  had  an  interest  in  the  area 
between  the  surveyed  line  of  Wall  street  and  the  ditch  upon  which 
their  lots  abutted,  which  interest  had  not  been  conveyed  to  him. 
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Therefore,  on  March  15,  1685-86,  lie  secured  from  Stoutenburgh 
and  the  others  the  following  release,  copied  from  Liber  9  of  Deeds 
at  Albany,  page  64: 

To  all  Xian  People  to  whome  these  presents  shall  come 
John  Vangee  and  ISTiesie  his  wife  Peter  Stoutenburgh  Abra- 
ham Verplanck  Lucas  Tienhoven  and  trintije  his  wife  John  Smith 
&  Jannetie  his  wife  and  Jacobus  Kip  and  Henrica  his  wife  all  of 
the  Citty  of  JSTew  yorke  send  greeting- 
Know  Yee  that  we  the  said  John  and  Niesie  Yangee  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  Abraham  Verplanke  Lucas  and  Trintije  Tienhoven 
John  and  Janetie  Smith  &  Jacobus  &  Henrica  Kip  for  divers  good 
just  and  valuable  causes  and  consideracons  us  thereunto  moveing 
have  remised  and  altogether  of  &  for  us  and  our  heires  forever 
quitt  claimed  and  by  these  presents  do  joyntly  and  severally  for 
us  and  our  heires  forever  remise  release  and  forever  quitt  claims 
unto  John  Knight  of  the  Citty  of  JSTew  yorke  Esqr  (in  his  full  and 
peaceable  possession  and  seizin  being)  and  to  his  heires  and 
Assignes  forever  All  the  Eight  Estate  title  Claime  use  possession 
revercon  interest  and  demand  whatsoever  which  we  or  any  of  us 
ever  had  have  or  by  any  means  whatsoever  hereafter  may  have  and 
which  our  or  any  of  our  heires  hereafter  may  have  of  in  or  to  any 
part  parcell  or  piece  of  ground  adjoyning  to  the  wall  street  or 
lying  and  being  betweene  the  northeast  side  of  the  Town  ditch  and 
the  said  streeet  or  to  the  south  or  southeast  of  any  part  of  the 
severall  Tofts  or  pieces  of  land  by  us  in  and  by  our  severall 
Indentures  under  our  hands  and  seales  bearing  date  the  four- 
teenth day  of  December  ISTow  last  past  Conveyed  to  the  said  John 
Knight  his  heires  and  assignes  and  alsoo  oif  and  in  all  and  singu- 
lar the  profitts  Comodityes  and  heriditaments  whatsoever  and  of 
and  in  the  revercon  and  revereons  of  all  and  singular  the  premisses 
and  every  part  and  parcell  thereof  So  that  neither  we  nor  any  of 
us  our  or  any  of  our  heires  or  any  other  persons  for  us  or  any  of 
us  or  in  our  or  any  of  our  name  or  names  any  right  Estate  Title 
Claime  use  Interest  Dower  Title  of  Dower  or  Demanndi  of  and 
in  the  aforesaid  part  parcell  or  piece  of  ground  and  other  tlie 
premisses  with  all  and  singular  the  appurtenances  or  any  part 
or  parcell  thereof  may  from  henceforth  require  Claime  or  Chal- 
lenge the  same,  but  from  all  action  of  Eight  Estate  Title  Claime 
use  possession  Revercon  dower  Title  of  Dower  Interest  or  \ 
Demannd  to  have  or  seeke  shall  be  forever  Excluded  and  debarred  j 
by  these  presents. 

And  we  the  said  John  and  Niessie  Vangee  Peter  Stoutenburgh 
Abraham  Yerplancke  Lucas  and  Tryntije  Tienhoven  John  & 
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Jaunetie  Smith  and  Jacobus  and  Henrica  Kip  and  our  and  every 
of  our  heires  all  and  singular  the  premisses  with  their  appurten- 
ances to  the  said  John  Eaaight  his  heires  and  assignes  against  us 
and  every  of  us  our  and  every  of  our  heires  will  warrant  and  for- 
ever defend  by  these  presents. 

In  Witnesse  Whereof  We  the  said  John  and  ISTiesie  Vangee 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  Abraham  Verplanke  Lucas  and  Tryntije 
Tienhoven  John  and  Jannetie  Smith  and  Jacobus  and  Henrica 
Kip  have  hereunto  sett  our  hands  and  seales  the  fifteenth  day  of 
March  Anno  Dom  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  Eighty  five  and 
in  the  second  yeare  of  the  Eaigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  James 
the  second  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  and 
Irland  King  Defender  of  the  faith  &c 

J.  Vangee 
the  marke  of    jSTiesie  X  Yakgee 

Peter  Stoutenbukgh 
the  marke  of    Abeaham  X  Yeepeaxke 

Lucas  Van"  Tienhoven 

Trintije  Van  Tienhoven 

John  Smith 

Jannetie  Smith 

Jacobus  Kip 

Heneica  Kip 

Sealed  with  their  seales  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  James 
Grahame  Geo  ffarewell. 

We  now  come  to  that  point  in  the  narrative  at  which  Dongan 
began  to  part  with  his  large  holdings  and  we  will  take  up  these 
transactions  by  beginning  again  at  the  northern  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Wall  street. 

On  April  26,  1687,  in  consideration  of  a  "  competent  sum  of 
currant  money  of  ISTew  York,"  he  sold  to  James  Graham  the  lot 
"  uppon  ye  north  east  side  of  ye  Citty  of  l^ew  York  and  is  uppon 
ye  northeast  side  of  ye  wall  street  being  ye  Comer  Lett  to  ye 
south  east  of  ye  broadway  or  town  gate  and  is  in  breadth  In  ye 
front  mth  ye  Eange  of  ye  street  from  ye  town-gate  southeast 
tenn  degrees  easterly  sixty  seaven  foot  tenu  inches  and  is  in 
length  on  ye  southeast  side  from  ye  wall  street  to  ye  ground  of 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  northeast  two  degTees  and  a  half  northerly 
two  hundred  &  seaventy  foot  and  then  in  breadth  in  ye  rear 
northwest  four  degrees  &  a  halfe  Westerly  seaventy  three  foot 
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tenn  inches  and  then  is  in  Length  by  the  road  to  the  tovm  gate 
southwest  four  degrees  southerly  two  hundred  seaventy  six  foot 
and  is  bounded  to  ye  southwest  by  the  wall  street  to  ye  southeast 
by  lott  of  Capt.  J ohn  Palmer  &  ISTortheast  by  the  Ground  of  Peter 
Stoutenburgh  and  northwest  By  ye  Road  or  broadway."  (Liber 
13,  page  291.) 

As  this  frontage  was  formerly  232  feet  on  Broadway  and  is  here 
stated  at  27 6,  we  infer  that  the  width  of  the  "  grab  "  strip  at  this 
point  was  44  feet  between  the  ditch  and  the  surveyed  line  of  Wall 
street. 

On  the  same  date,  April  26,  1687,  Dongan  sold  to  John  Palmer 
the  lot  next  east  of  the  one  above  mentioned,  measuring  southeast 
10  degrees  east  67  feet  10  inches  along  Wall  street;  northeast  one 
degree  north  265  feet  4  inches  along  "  ye  new  lotts  staked  out  & 
grounds  of  Peter  Stoutenburgh ;  "  northwest  41/2  degrees  west 
73  feet  10  inches  along  "  ye  grounds  of  Peter  Stoutenburgh ;  " 
and  west  2%  degrees  south  270  feet  along  "  ye  grounds  of  Mr. 
James  Graham."    (Liber  13,  page  292.) 

"  Ye  new  lotts  staked  out "  on  the  east  of  the  Palmer  lot 
included  the  property  first  acquired  in  1719  by  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  church  also  later  acquired  part  of  the  Palmer  lot 
itself. 

On  May  25,  1689,  Dongan  conveyed  to  Abraham  Depeyster 
and  Nicholas  Bayard  all  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  Wall  street 
between  Broadway  and  William  street  except  the  Graham  and 
Palmer  lots  just  mentioned.  This  conveyance  is  important,  not 
only  because  it  includes  the  future  Presbyterian  church  lot,  but 
also  because  it  was  one  of  the  great  real  estate  transactions  of  that 
period  to  which  many  titles  in  the  Wall  street  district  hark  back. 
It  is  also  important  because  it  contains  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  laying  out  of  William  and  l^assau  streets  north  of  Wall 
street.  Por  reasons  best  known  to  the  purchasers,  it  was  not 
recorded  until  February  1,  1724-5,  nearly  36  years  later.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  liber  31  of  Deeds  at  page  25  et  seq,  as  follows: 

This  Indenture  made  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  May  in  the 
fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  James  the  second 
by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England  Scotland  France  and 
Ireland  Defender  of  the  faith  &c:  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Christ  One  thousand  Six  hundred  Eighty  and  ISTine  Between  the 
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Honorable  Colonell  Thomas  Dongan  of  the  One  part  and  Abraham 
De  Peyster  of  the  City  of  New  York  Merchant  and  Nicholas 
Bayard  of  the  same  uity  Esquire  of  the  Other  Part  Witnessetli 
that  the  said  Thomas  Dongan  for  and  in  Consideration  of  a  Cer- 
tain sum  of  good  and  lawful  English  Money  to  him  at  and  before 
the  Execution  of  these  Presents  by  the  said  Abraham  De  Piester 
and  Nicholas  Bayard  in  hand  well  and  truely  paid  the  Receipt 
whereof  is  by  these  Presents  acknowledged  and  that  the  said 
Thomas  Dongan  therewith  is  fully  satisfied  paid  and  Contented 
and  thereof  and  therefrom  and  of  and  from  Every  part  and  par- 
cell  thereof  the  said  Thomas  Dongan  doth  hereby  acquitt  Exoner- 
ate and  discharge  the  said  Abraham  De  Peister  and  Nicholas 
Bayard  their  Heirs  Executors  and  Administrators  Hath  Granted 
Bargained  Sold  Enfeoft  Eeleast  and  Confirmed  and  by  these 
Presents  doth  hereby  Grant  Bargain  Sell  Enfeoffe  Release  and 
Confirme  unto  the  said  Abraham  De  Peister  and  Nicholas  Bayard 
their  Heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  All  those  Certain  Lotts  or  Tofts 
of  Ground  Conteined  in  a  Certain  piece  or  parcell  of  Land  Scitu- 
ate  lying  and  being  in  the  Noi'th  East  part  of  the  City  of  New 
York  begining  at  the  South  West  Corner  of  a  Certain  piece  of 
Ground  in  breadth  Six  and  twenty  foot  laid  out  and  surveyed  for 
a  street  lying  between  the  land  hereby  mentioned  to  be  Granted 
and  Confirmed  and  a  Certaia  lott  of  Groimd  by  the  said  Abra- 
ham De  Piester  late  purchased  of  John  West  Running  thence 
North  Westerly  fouer  hundred  and  one  and  thirty  foot  to  one 
Other  Certain  piece  of  ground  in  breadth  six  and  twenty  foot  laid 
out  and  surveyed  for  a  street  from  the  said  street  Extending  the 
same  Course  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot  to  the  Ground  Granted 
by  the  said  Thomas  Dongan  to  one  John  Palmer  and  one  James 
Graham  thence  North  Easterly  along  the  said  Ground  one  hun- 
dred and  four  and  twenty  foot  from  thence  South  Easterly  one  hun- 
dred four  and  forty  foot  to  the  Ground  last  described  to  be  laid 
out  for  a  street  from  the  said  street  the  same  Course  four  him- 
dred  five  and  forty  foot  to  the  Piece  of  Ground  first  Mentioned 
to  be  laid  out  for  a  street  and  from  thence  along  the  said  street 
South  Westerly  ong  hundred  and  Eighteen  foot  and  Six  Inches 
to  the  place  where  it  first  began  Together  with  all  and  singular 
the  Rights  Wayes  Easements  Profitts  Advantages  Hereditaments 
and  appurtenances  whatsoever  held  Used  Occupied  or  Enjoyed  to 
or  with  the  said  Ground  and  Premisses  or  any  part  thereof 
thereto  belonging  or  appertaining  or  accepted  Reputed  taken  or 
knoAvn  as  part  Parcell  or  Member  thereof  and  the  Reversion  and 
Reversions  Remainder  and  Remainders  of  all  and  singular  the 
Premisses  with  the  Appurtenances  And  all  the  Estate  Right  Title 
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Use  Possession  Claime  and  demand  whatsoever  of  him  the  said 
Thomas  Dongan  of  in  and  to  the  said  Ground  and  Premisses  or 
of  in  or  nnto  Every  part  thereof,  To  have  and  to  hold  "  etc. 

The  conveyance  is  signed  by  Thomas  Dongan  in  the  presence  of 
James  Mathewes,  Timothy  Rumney  and  W.  ISTicoUs. 

The  phaseology  accepted  reputed  taken  or  known  as  part,"  etc.;, 
is  evidently  designed  to  inchide  the  40  feet  or  more  appropriated 
by  Dongan. 

The  Demolition  of  the  City  Wall 

Events  were  now  impending  which  were  destined  to  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  history  of  Wall  street.  The  old  and  first 
City  Hall  at  Ifo.  73  Pearl  street  was  in  a  Avretched  state  of  disre- 
pair and  utterly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  City;  and  on 
May  12,  1696,  the  subject  of  a  new  City  Hall  was  broached  in 
the  Common  Council  (Minutes,  I,  405.)  The  matter,  however,, 
encountered  various  delays,  until  on  January  11,  1699,  the  site 
on  the  north  side  of  Wall  street  opposite  Broad  street  and  lying- 
partly  across  the  lower  end  of  Nassau  street  was  recommended. 
(Ibid  II,  68.)  On  May  25,  the  Common  Council  approved  the 
site  and  ordered  that  the  new  City  Hall  be  erected  there.  But 
to  make  room  for  the  building,  it  was  necessary  to  have  authority 
to  remove  the  remains  of  the  old  City  Wall,  which  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  decay.  In  order  that  this  might  be  done  lawfully, 
the  Common  Council,  over  which  Mayor  Johannes  Depeyster  then 
presided,  at  a  meeting  held  August  18,  1699,  adojoted  the  following 
petition  to  Lieut.  Groveimor  ISTanfan  (Minutes,  II,  82)  : 

To  the  Honble  John  ISTanfan  ESqr  Lieut.  Gouvernour  & 
Commander  in  Chiefe  of  the  Province  of  ISTew  Yorke  and  to 
the  Honble  Council. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  ye  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Com- 
monality of  the  Citty  of  New  Yorke  Convened  in  Common 
Council. 

Sheweth 

That  the  former  line  of  fortifications  that  did  Range  Along  the 
Wall  Street  from  the  East  to  the  iSTorth  Eiver  together  with  the 
Bastians  that  were  thereon  Erected  are  fallen  to  decay  and  the 
Incroachment  of  Buildings  which  have  been  made  Adjacent 
thereunto  will  Render  ye  Same  Useless  for  ye  time  to  Come  And 
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the  Citty  piu-posing  with  all  Speed  to  build  A  ISTew  Citty  Hall 
att  the  End  of  one  of  the  principle  streets  within  the  said  Citty 
fronting  to  the  Aforesaid  Line  of  fortifications  therefore  humbly 
pray  that  Your  Honours  would  be  pleased  to  Intercede  with  his 
Excellency  the  Capt.  Genl  that  the  same  fortifications  may  be 
•demolished  According  to  the  powers  and  Authorities  Intrusted 
with  him  And  that  the  Stones  of  ye  Sd  Bastians  with  the  Consent 
of  the  Owners  thereof  may  be  Appropriated  to  the  Building  the 
said  Citty  Hall.  Aind  Your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  Shall 
Ever  pray  &c; 

The  foregoing  petition  has  as  much  bearing  on  the  Presbyterian 
church  site  as  on  the  City  Hall  site,  for  the  line  of  the  City 
Wall  ran  right  through  the  middle  of  the  future  church  property. 

The  removal  of  the  City  Wall  and  the  erection  of  the  City 
Hall  immediately  gave  to  Wall  street  a  new  importance,  and 
likewise  enhanced  the  value  of  the  property  abutting  on  the  street. 
Bayard  and  Depeyster  then  divided  their  property  into  building 
lots,  each  taking  certain  ones  of  them,  as  shown  on  a  map 
attached  to  an  indenture  of  partition  dated  January  3,  1718-9. 
The  original  of  this  map  cannot  be  found.  A  reproduction  of  the 
map  (upon  which  Kipp  street  is  erroneously  called  King  street) 
may  be  seen  in  Valentine's  Manual  for  1860,  page  532,  and  Hill's 
^'  Story  of  a  Street "  opposite  page  30. 

Purchase  of  First  Presbyterian  Cliurch  Lot 

With  this  antecedent  history,  we  now  come  to  the  first  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  While  the  congre- 
gation were  worshipping  in  the  City  Hall,  as  before  related 
(pages  590,  591),  Messrs.  Gilbert  Livingson,  Patrick  MacKnight, 
John  ISTicoll  and  Thomas  Smith  evidently  looked  around  for  the 
means  with  which  to  purchase  the  land  which  they  had  selected 
and  upon  which  they  had  secured  an  option.  Failing  to  secure 
the  money  with  which  to  make  a  cash  purchase,  they  decided  to 
give  their  joint  note  for  £350.  (Doc.  Hist.  Y.  Ill,  413,  497, 
498,  quoted  hereafter.)  This,  we  judge,  accounts  for  the  delay 
betAveen  April  16,  1718,  the  date  of  their  petition  for  the  use 
of  the  City  Hall,  in  which  petition  they  said  they  had  "  pur- 
chased "  the  land,  and  January  5,  1719,  the  date  of  the  actual 
conveyance  of  tlie  property.    The  property  which  they  bought 
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from  Bayard  and  Depeyster  had  a  frontage  of  88  feet  in  Wall 
street  and  a  depth  of  124  feet,  and  comprised  the  present  Nos. 
10,  12,  14  and  16  Wall  street.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
interesting  deed,  quoted  in  full  below,  is  dated  January  5,  1718; 
but  again  we  must  remember  that  this  was  according  to  the  Old 
Style  calendar,  and  was  therefore  1719  by  our  present  reckoning. 
To  confirm  this  statement,  one  may  refer  to  the  text  of  the  deed 
and  read  also  that  it  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
That  monarch  was  proclaimed  King  on  August  1,  1714. 
Therefore, 

The  first  year  of  his  reigii  began  Afugust  1,  1714 
"    second  "    "    "      "         "         "  1715 

u    ^j^-j.^     cc      a      u        u  u  u 

"   fourth  "    "  "        "        "  1717 

U     jjf^jj      u      u      u         u  u  u  -^Y18 

The  only  January  which  occuiTod  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reigTi 
was  the  January  following  August  1,  1718^  namely,  January  in 
the  year  1718  Old  Style  or  1719  New  Style. 

The  deed  is  recorded  at  pages  473-475  in  liber  28  of  Convey- 
ances in  the  Hall  of  Records,  as  follows: 

Recorded  for  Mr.  John  Nicols  Patrick  Macknight 
Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  the  Third  day 
of  March  Anno  Dom  1718 
This  Indenture  made  the  fifth  day  of  January  in  the  fifth 
Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  Great  Britain  fPrance  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the 
faith  &o:  Annoque  Domini  1718  Between  Colonel  Abraham 
Depeyster  and  Kathrina  his  Wife  and  Samuell  Bayard  of  the 
City  of  New  York  Merchant  and  Margaret  his  wife  of  the  one 
part  and  John  Nicols  of  the  Same  City  Apothecary  Patrick  Mac- 
knight of  the  Same  City  Merchant  Gilbert  Livingston  of  the  Same 
City  Merchant  and  Thomas  Smith  of  the  Same  City  Merchant  of 
the  Other  part  Witnesseth  that  the  Same  Abraham  Depeyster  and 
Kathrina  his  Wife  and  Samuell  Bayard  and  Margaret  his  Wife 
for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  Three  hundred  and  ffifty 
Pounds  Currant  Money  of  New  York  to  them  in  hand  at  and 
before  the  Ensealing  and  Delivery  of  these  Presents  well  and 
truly  by  the  Said  John  Nicols  Patrick  Macknight  Gilbert  Living- 
ston and  Thomas  Smith  paid  and  Satisfyed  or  Secured  to  be  well 
and  truly  paid  and  Satisfyed  the  Receipt  whereof  they  the  Said 
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Abraham  Depeyster  and  Samuell  Bayard  do  hereby  Acknowledge 
and  themselves  therewith  to  be  fully  Satisfyed  and  Contented  and 
thereof  and  therefrom  and  of  and  from  Every  part  and  parcell 
thereof  they  the  Said  Abraham  Depeyster  and  Samuell  Bayard 
do  for  themselves  Each  of  them  for  himself  his  heirs  Executors 
and  Administrators  and  Every  of  them  Acquit  Exonerate  and 
Discharge  the  Same  John  K"icols  Patrick  Macknight  Gilbert 
Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  and  Each  of  them  and  their  Heirs 
Exeexitors  Administrators  and  Assigns  and  Every  of  them  for 
Ever  by  these  Presents  Have  Granted  Bargained  Sold  Aliened 
Enfeoffed  Assured  and  Confirmed  and  Bo  by  these  Presents  for 
them  and  their  heirs  grant  Bargain  Sell  Alien  Enfeoffe  Assure 
and  Confirm  unto  them  the  Said  John  ISTicols  Patrick  Macknight 
Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  and  their  Heirs  and 
Assigns  for  Ever  All  that  Certain  piece  of  Ground  within  the 
City  of  Xew  York  to  the  Westward  of  the  City  Hall  fronting  to 
Wall  Street  on  the  ISTorth  Side  of  the  Wall  Street  and  Containing 
in  Breadth  along  the  said  Street  and  also  in  the  Rear  Eighty 
Eight  foot  English  Measiire  Each  and  in  lenth  about  One  hundred 
twenty  four  foot  Each  Side  like  Measure  be  the  Same  more  or 
less.  Bounded  Southerly  by  Wall  Street  Westerly  by  Mr. 
Palmer's  ground  ISTortherly  by  the  Rear  of  Some  Letts  to  the 
^N'orthward  thereof  and  Easterly  by  Other  Ground  belonging  to 
the  aforesaid  Abraham  Depeyster  &  Samuell  Bayard  with  its 
Hereditaments  and  Appurtenances  and  all  that  their  and  Each 
of  their  Estate  right  title  Dower  Interest  use  Possession  Property 
Claim  and  Demand  of  into  or  out  of  the  Same  and  Every  part 
thereof  and  the  Reversion  and  Reversions  Remainder  and 
Remainders  of  the  Same  To  have  and  To  hold  all  that  Certain 
piece  of  Ground  and  Premisses  with  its  Hereditaments  and 
Appurtenances  whatsoever  to  the  Same  belonging  or  Appertaining 
imto  the  Same  John  l^Ticols  Patrick  Macknight  Gilbert  Livingston 
and  Thomas  Smith  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever  to  the  Sole 
and  only  proper  use  benefit  and  behoofe  of  the  Same  John  ISTicols 
Patrick  Macknight  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  and 
'their  Heirs  and  AssigTis  for  Ever  And  the  Said  Abraham  Depey- 
ster and  Samuell  Bayard  do  for  themselves  and  Each  of  them  for 
himself  his  heirs  Executors  and  Administrators  and  Every  of 
them  Doth  Covenant  Grant  Promise  and  Agree  To  and  with  the 
Same  John  iSJ'icols  Patrick  Macknight  Gilbert  Livingston  and 
Thomas  Smith  and  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  That  they  the  Said 
Abraham  Depeyster  and  Samuell  Bayard  and  Each  of  them  and 
their  Heirs  the  Same  Certain  piece  of  ground  and  premisses  with 
its  Hereditaments  and  Appurtenanres  unto  the  Same  John  ISTicols 
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Patrick  Macknight  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  their 
Heirs  and  Assigns  against  them  the  said  Abraham  Depeyster  and 
Samuell  Bayard  and  Each  of  them  and  Each  of  their  Heirs 
Executors  and  Administrators  and  Every  of  them  and  all  Other 
Person  or  Persons  Claiming  or  pretending  to  Claim  by  from  or 
"under  them  or  any  of  them  Shall  and  will  Warrant  and  for  Ever 
Defend  by  these  Presents.  In  Testimony  whereof  the  Party's  to 
this  Indenture  first  above  Named  have  hereunto  interchangeably 
Sett  their  hands  and  Seals  the  day  and  Year  first  above  written. 
Samll  Bayard  (Seal)  Margreta  Bayard  (Seal)  A:  D:  Peyster 
(Seal)  C:  D:  Peyster  (Seal)  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  David  Jamison  Henry  Gilliam 

Memorandum  that  on  the  twelfth  day  of  february  in  the  fifth 
Year  of  King  George  &c:  Peaceable  and  quiet  Seisin  and  posses- 
sion being  had  by  the  within  Named  Colonel  Abraham  Depeyster 
and  Samuel  Bayard  of  the  Ground  and  premisses  with  in  Men- 
tioned was  given  and  Delivered  to  John  JSTicols  Patrick  Mac- 
knight  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  party  to  this 
Indenture  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever 
According  to  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  within  Indenture 
In  the  Presence  of  us  David  Jamison  Cornelixis  Low  Wm. 
Provoost. 

Memorandum  that  on  the  twelfth  day  of  february  in  the  fiith 
Year  of  King  George  &c:  personally  appeared  before  David 
Jamison  Esqr.  Pecorder  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum  for  the  Said  City  and  County 
of  New  York  Abraham  Depeyster  and  Katherine  his  Wife  and 
Samuel  Bayard  and  Margaret  his  wife  and  Did  acknowledge  this 
Instrument  to  be  their  Voluntary  Act  and  Deed  and  that  they 
Did  Severally  Seal  and  Deliver  the  Same  to  the  use  within  Men- 
tioned and  the  Said  Katherine  being  privately  apart  Examined 
and  the  said  Margaret  being  Privately  apart  Examined  did  Sev- 
erally Confess  that  they  did  not  through  the  threats  fear  or  Com- 
pulsion of  their  respective  Said  Husbands  or  of  any  Other  for 
them  do  the  Same  but  freely  &  Willingly  of  own  will  and  free 
Assent  Cogt  &  Examt  die  Annoque  Supradictis  Coram  David 
Jamison 
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IV 

BUILDING  THE  FIEST  CHUECH 
Raising  Funds  a  Difficult  TasJc 

The  building  of  tlie  first  church,  was  begun  in  the  summer  of 
ITIS,  before  the  title  to  the  land  was  actually  conveyed,  and 
finished  afterwards.  (See  letter  to  Mr.  Crickton  dated  March  2, 
1718—19,  page  622  following.)  A  tablet  erected  in'  the  enlarged 
church  in  1848,  mentioned  hereafter,  says  that  it  was  "  first 
erected  in  1719."  That  it  was  still  unfinished  in  1720  is  indicated 
by  the  reference  to  "  the  Meeting  house  now  building "  in  the 
remonstrance  of  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  against 
the  petition  of  Pastor  Anderson  and  associates  for  incorporation 
in  September,  1720.  (Doct.  Hist.  K  Y.  Ill,  462-3.)  The 
church  was  designed  to  be  60  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  with 
long  windows  and  doors.  (See  letter  to  Mr.  Crickton.)  A  profile 
of  the  church  appears  among  nine  such  pictures  on  David  Grimm's 
"  Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  New  York  as  they  were  in 
the  years  1742,  1743,  and  1744"  which  is  reproduced  in 
Valentine's  Manual  for  1854.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  four,  and 
is  represented  as  a  rectangular  building  one  story  high,  with  a 
plain  single-gabled  roof,  without  steeple,  having  three  windows  on 
a  side.  The  windows  are  half  round  at  the  top.  The  church  cost 
£1500.     (Letter  to  Mr.  Crickton,  quoted  hereafter.) 

As  might  be  expected,  the  congregation  which  could  not  afford 
to  pay  cash  for  the  land  had  difticulty  in  raising  money  for 
building  the  church.  Watson,  in  his  "  Annals  of  New  York " 
says  that  "  it  is  on  record  in  Connecticut  that  churches  there  took 
up  collections  to  aid  the  primitive  building  "  in  Wall  street.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  statement  in  the  petition  of  the  Minister, 
Elders  and  Trustees  dated  March  18,  1766,  and  quoted  in  full 
hereafter  (page  635)  to  the  effect  that  the  land  was  purchased 
and  the  first  church  was  built  "  with  the  Assistance  of  the 
Charitable  Contributions  obtain'd  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
said  City,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  Church,  of  Scotland." 
(Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ill,  497-8.) 

The  raising  of  subscriptions  was  also  hampered  by  dissensions 
which  arose  in  the  infant  church,  as  appears  from  a  letter  which 
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they  wrote  on  March  2,  1718-19,  to  John  Crickton  or  Chricktoii, 
the  manuscript  copy  of  which  is  in  the  archives  of  the  JSTew  York 
Historical  Society.  It  is  a  letter  of  introduction  given  to  Patrick 
MacKnight  who,  we  learn  from  another  source,  contemplated  going 
to  the  old  country  about  this  time.  After  some  preliminar}' 
courtesies,  the  letter  refers  to  the  endeavors  to  sectire  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Gospel  in  its  power  and  purity  in  New  York ;  to  the 
singular  respect  shown  them  by  the  City  magistracy  in  granting 
them  the  use  of  the  City  Hall  for  a  meeting  place  "  till  our  own 
is  built,  the  foundation  whereof  was  laid  the  last  Summer,  which 
will  be  a  very  Creditable  &  Beautiful!  Edifice  of  60  feet  long  & 
50  wide  &  long  Windows  &  Doors."  "  Coll.  Hunter  our 
Gouvernour  is  also  our  particular  ffriend  and  the  far  greatest 
part  of  the  men  in  power  are  well  affected  to  our  Interest ;  the 
greatest  part  of  this  City  are  Dutch  &  ffrench  Protestants  and 
in  the  Country  they  are  mostly  English  Dissenters  and  in  Is^ew 
England  the  adjoyning  Colony's  they  are  universally  such.  We 
have  many  Wealthy  people  in  these  parts.  Something  more  than 
a  year  ago  we  made  a  promise  of  One  hundred  four  pounds  pr 
Annum  to  a  Minister  during  his  Residence  among  Us  but  he 
not  being  a  Man  Qualified  for  this  place  we  Expect  the  Presbytery 
will  Shortly  Remove  him.  .  .  .  We  have  here  the  same  privil- 
edges  as  the  Church  of  England  without  restriction.  ...  If 
you  or  any  of  your  friends  know  any  Ingenious  Minister  that 
is  at  Liberty  and  has  any  Inclination  to  travell  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  him  notice  of  Us."  The  letter  then  says  that  the 
bearer,  Patrick  McKnight,  merchant,  is  one  of  the  foremost  pro- 
moters of  the  undertaking  in  I^ew  York,  and  begs  Mr.  Crickton 
to  assist  him  in  going  to  such  Ministers  and  people  as  might  help 
forward  the  affair. 

A  similar  letter  of  the  same  date,  the  MSS.  copy  of  which  is 
also  in  the  ISTew  York  Historical  Society  archives,  was  addressed 
to  John  Matthews,  Jr.,  "  Dear  Cousin."  It  says  that  for  the  space 
of  about  15  months  they  have  had  a  minister  constantly  residing 
here  but  by  reason  of  some  unhappy  accidents  they  do  not  think 
he  will  remain  their  settled  Minister.  They  cannot  make  a  change, 
however,  as  Mr.  Anderson  "  was  brought  hither  in  an  Orderly 
Way,  being  Sent  by  the  Synod  upon  the  Call  of  the  people  and 
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cannot  be  removed  till  the  Presbitery  under  which  we  are  meets 
which  will  be  in.  May  ffollowing,  after  which  We  propose  to  send 
our  Letter  to  the  Eev.  Ministers  of  London  to  send  us  one  approved 
by  them  as  fitt  for  this  place."  The  object  of  the  letter,  therefore, 
is  to  learn  of  anv  minister  who  mie^ht  be  available.  "  We  have 
made  some  considerable  progress  towards  building  a  Meeting 
house  which  we  expect  will  cost  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to 
finish  it."  Mr.  MacKnight  had  a  petition  for  contributions  for 
this  purpose. 

Another  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  !N^ew  York 
Historical  Society  is  a  "  Draft  of  a  Petition  to  the  Synod  at 
Philadelphia  September  16,  I7l9,  for  Assistance  to  build  our 
Meeting  House."  It  is  addressed  "  to  the  Reverend  the  Moderator 
and  Remaining  Members  of  the  Presbvterian  Svnod  at  Phila- 
delphia  Convened  September  *  1719,"  and  begins:  "The 
Humble  Address  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  the  City 
of  I^ew  York."  It  contains  many  inter-lineations  and  elisions. 
The  substance  of  the  address  is  as  follows :  The  congregation, 
being  a  part  of  jowv  Charge  "  are  encouraged  to  address  the 
Synod.  The  difficulties  under  which  the  congregation  has  labored 
are  referred  to ;  and  then  follows  a  sentence,  afterwards  crossed  out, 
declaring  that  "  intemperate  heats  and  unchristian  division  "  had 
reduced  their  zeal  and  vigor.  "  We  are  now  going  forward  with 
the  building  begun  and  designing  to  cover  our  Meeting  House 
in  Dependance  on  your  providence  for  assistance."  The  congrega- 
tion had  encouraging  hopes  from  Connecticut,  and  letters  from 
Glasgow  gave  them  to  understand  that  part  of  the  money  raised 
in  that  Synod  was  designed  for  their  assistance.  But  these 
prospects  were  not  adequate,  and  the  congregation  asked  the  aid 
of  the  Philadelphia  Synod,  because  of  the  relation  we  stand  to 
you,  being  as  it  were  your  offspring,"  for  such  help  that  they 
might  "  with  joy  put  the  cope  stone  upon  &  finish  the  begun  house 
of  God  in  this  place." 

On  March  21,  1719-20,  Thomas  Smith  and  Gilbert  Livingston 
invited  Mr.  MacKnight,  Dr.  IS'icols  and  others  to  meet  that  evening, 
at  6  or  7  o'clock  at  Widow  Post's,  "  to  see  if  we  can  bring  our 
public  matters  to  an  agreement."    A  copy  of  this  note  and  an 


*  Date  not  given. 
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account  of  hoW  it  was  received  is  in  a  MSS.  in  the  IsTew  York 
Historical  Society's  archives.  Mr.  MacKnight  was  not  at  home 
when  the  invitation  was  sent  to  the  house  and  Mr.  Nicols  received 
it  "  in  a  very  Disdainful  manner." 

In  May,  1720,  a  letter  was  addressed  hy  the  New  York  con- 
gregation to  Rev.  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  minister  at  Boston,  and 
other  ministers  beginning  "  'Tis  now  near  three  years  since  a 
A^ery  small  number  of  the  Presbyterian  perswasion  in  this  City 
first  united  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  Gospel 
ordinances  in  a  pure  administration  among  them."  It  refers  to 
the  unhappiness  caused  by  the  unsuitableness  of  the  Minister 
who  blew  up  the  first  fire  of  contention  among  them,  "  the  totall 
extinguishment  whereof  we  never  expect  till  his  removall  from, 
among  us."  After  bewailing  the  situation,  the  letter  begs  the 
Boston  ministers  to  find  for  them  a  "  pious  Ingenious  Minister  " 

whose  Gifts  and  Graces  may  in  your  Opinion  render  him  Quali- 
fied for  New  York."  They  promise  him  80  pounds  a  year, 
(IST.  Y.  Historical  Society  Society  archives.) 

■  In  the  same  spring,  1720,  letters  were  written  to  Rev.  Benjamin 
Colman,  saying  that  "  the  number  of  North  Britons  men  is  small,, 
not  exceeding  7 ;  the  two  most  Considerable  are  Mess.  Macknight 
&  Nicok*  til©  first  is  a  Man  of  a  more  peaceful  Temper  &  we 
believe  has  been  led  on  in  this  affair  contrary  to  his  judgment  he 
having  so  often  declared  tliat  he  never  would  be  instrumental  to 
settle  Mr.  Anderson  in  New  York;  the  other  has  been  the  most 
active  person  in  our  Disturbances,  A  great  Bigott  for  his  own. 
way  and  a  Man  of  such  a  pure  Conscience  that  all  the  time  of  his 
aboad  in  Boston  he  never  could  joyn  in  with  any  of  these 
Chturehes."  The  letter  is  a  long  one,  referring  ta  the  difficulties, 
and  looking  for  aid  for  a  new  minister.  Other  letters  of  the  same 
tenor  were  written  at  the  same  time.  .(N.  Y.  Hist.  Socy.  archives.) 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs,  in  September,  1720,  that  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  MacKnight  and  others  petitioned  to  tlie  Governor 
and.  Council  for  incorporation.  This  petition  and  the  remon- 
strance of  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Smith  contain  some  inside 
history  of  the  purchase  of  the  real  estate  which  is  of  interest. 
The.  petition  is  to  be  found  on  pages  460-462  of  volume  III  of 
I'iie  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  as  follows: 
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To  His  Excellency  William  Burnett  Esqr  Capt  Genii  &  Comdr 
in  CHef  of  the  Province  of  New  York  New  Jersey  and  the 
Territories  thereupon  Depending  and  Vice  Admirall  of  the 
Same  In  Council 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Eevd  James  Anderson  Presbyter- 
ian Minister  Patrick  Macknight  John  NicoU  Joseph  Leddel 
John  Blake  &  Thomas  Ingles  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the 
Eest  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  the  City  of  New 
York 

Sheweth  unto  Your  Excellcy  That  by  the  continuance  and 
Encouragement  of  the  Government  of  this  Province  They  are  soe 
far  advanced  in  the  Carrying  on  of  the  Service  and  Worship  of 
Almighty  God  Within  this  City  by  a  voluntary  Contribution,  and 
Assistance  given  by  and  Expected  from  well  Disposed  Persons, 
That  they  have  adventured  to  Purchase  a  Piece  of  Ground  for  a 
Church  and  Cemitry  &  have  Erected  thereon  a  Convenient  Meet- 
ing house  to  Worship  in  after  the  manner  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  Britain  and  that  same  particular  persons  for 
want  of  their  being  incorporated  for  that  and  the  Like  purposes 
have  obliged  themselves  there  Heirs  Executrs  &  Adminisrs  for 
the  payment  of  the  Consideration  money  of  the  said  Ground  and 
the  Matterials  and  Workmanship  of  Building  thereupon  and  in 
Consideration  thereof  for  their  Private  Security  have  taken  the 
Grant  of  the  said  Land  to  them  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever 
but  have  entered  into  Bonds  in  the  Penall  Sume  of  Two  Thou- 
sand Pounds  imto  certain  Trustees  in  the  Same  Bond  Mentioned 
upon  condition  that  when  soever  it  Shall  Please  God  the  said 
Grantees  &  Obligors  and  Heirs  Execurs  &  adminsts  shall  be  fully 
Reimbursed  all  their  Just  and  Reasonable  Charges  Engagements 
and  Disbursmts  made  and  Contracted  by  the  building  of  the  said 
Church  Cemetry  Pulpit  pews  and  other  Necessaries  and  Conveni- 
ences That  the  same  Grantees  of  the  same  Ground  shall  at  the 
speciall  Instance  and  Request  of  the  aforesaid  Trustees  and  at 
the  behalf  of  the  said  Congregation  and  of  the  Execurs  and 
Adminisrs  of  the  same  Trustees  Sign  Seal  and  Deliver  perfect  and 
Execute  such  Deed  or  Deeds  Declaration  of  Trust  or  Other  Con- 
veyance or  Conveyances  for  the  same  Ground  &  Apurtenances 
Church  and  Cemitry  to  such  person  or  persons  Body  Politick  or 
Corporat  for  the  use  of  the  same  Presbyterian  Congregation  as 
the  same  Trustees  shall  think  fitt  to  Nominate  and  appoint  and 
In  case  the  same  Congregation  should  be  Incorporated  then  To 
and  for  The  use  of  the  same  Congregation  &  their  Successors 
for  Ever  being  Presbyterians  to  the  End  and  purpose  that  the 
Same  Congregation  may  be  Incorporated  and  made  one  Body 
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Politick  in  fact  and  name  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  said  Pious 
intentions  and  the  free  nse  and  Exercise  of  there  said  Religion  in 
its  true  Doctrine  Discipline  &  Worship  according  to  the  rules  and 
Methods  of  the  established  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Britain 
to  them  and  their  Successors  for  Ever,  by  a  free  and  voluntary 
Contribution  &  not  compulsory  or  Otherwise  in  Derogation  of  the 
Rights  &  Privileges  of  the  jSTational  Church  of  England  by  Law 
Established.    They  therefore  Humbly  Pray 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellcy 

By  Letters  Pattent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  This  Province  to 
Incorporat  them  by  the  ISTame  of  the  Minister  Elders  and  Deacons 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  ISTew  York  to  make 
them  One  Body  Politick  &  Corporat  in  fact  and  name  Capable 
and  able  in  the  Law  of  sueing  and  being  sued  answering  and 
being  answered  unto  Defending  and  being  Defended  in  all  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity  in  all  matters  and  Causes  whatsoever  of  taking 
and  receiving  holding  and  Enjoying  to  them  and  there  Successors 
for  Ever  there  said  Church  and  Ground  and  Cemitry  where  the 
same  now  Standeth  with  such  other  necessarie  powers  and  Aiuthor- 
ity  for  the  Preservation  and  Continuation  of  there  Succession 
The  Management  of  there  Affaires  and  the  free  use  and  Exercise 
there  said  Religion  in  the  said  City  of  ISTew  York  as  your 
Excellency  with  the  advice  of  His  Ma j  ties  Councill  shall  see  meet 
and  Reasonable  and  the  Petitioners  As  in  Duty  Bound  shall  Ever 
pray  &c 

James  Abtdeesost 
Patrick  Macknight 
John  ITicolt. 
Joseph  Leddel 
JoHiiT  Blake 
Thomas  Ingles 

New  York  Septr  3  9ih  1720 

But  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Smith,  who  had  given  their  note 
jointly  with  Messrs.  ISTicoU  and  MacKnight  for  £350  to  Col. 
Depeyster  and  Mr.  Bayard  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  church 
land,  and  who  had  conceived  a  dislike  for  Pastor  Anderson, 
objected  to  the  granting  of  the  petition  for  incorporation,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  their  belief  that  it  Avould  instal  Mr.  Anderson 
so  permanently  in  his  position  as  Minister  of  the  congregation 
that  he  could  not  be  superseded.  They  also  stated  other  reasons 
in  their  remonstrance  as  follows  (Doc.  Hist.  IST.  Y.  Ill,  462,  464 
and  ISr.  Y.  Hist.  Socy.  archives)  : 
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To  the  Honourable  Peter  Schuvler  Esqr  President  of  his 

Majesties  Clouncill  Convened  in  Councill 
'J'he  Menioriall  of  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thomas  Smith  in 

Eelatiou  to  the  Grant  of  a  Charter  to  the  presbyteriian 

Congregation  in  JSTew  York  — 

Very  Honourable 

We  cannot  but  express  (as  We  are  in  Duty  bound)  the  Grate- 
full  sense  We  have  of  your  good  affection  to  the  presbyterian 
Society  in  this  City  and  your  Readiness  to  Confirm  the  privileges 
thereof  in  the  Grant  of  a  Charter.  But  yet  We  being  persons 
most  nearly  Concerned  and  who  have  all  along  been  deeply 
Engaged  in  the  Carrying  on  the  said  Work,  but  apprehending 
our  selves  likely  to  be  drawn  into  some  Uneasy  and  Difficult  Cir- 
cumstances by  the  present  Grant  of  a  Charter  upon  the  Terms 
desired  beg  Leave  humbly  to  offer  our  Objections  against  it  prom- 
.  ising  our  selves  a  favourable  Audience  therein. 

We  conceive  that  the  present  Grant  of  a  Charter  to  these  per- 
sons who  Desire  it,  will  Confirm  the  Meetinghouse  now  building 
to  the  actuall  possession  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Anderson  as 
Sole  minister  therein,  and  wholly  bring  it  under  the  Command  of 
these  that  adhere  to  him. 

Mtuch  Honoured,  we  cannot  but  Esteem  this  a  very  great  Greiv- 
ance  We  always  have  exerted  our  Selves  in  person  and  Estate 
according  to  our  Abilities  for  advancing  this  Work,  but  now 
believe  it  under  very  Languishing  Circmnstances  during  Mr. 
Andersons  Aboad  among  Us,  Whom  We  cannot  but  think  after 
more  than  two  years  triall,  very  Unsuitable  for  advancing  our 
Interest  in  New  York  because  sever  all  that  joyned  with  Us  at 
first  have  forsaken  the  Congregation  upon  his  Accot  and  we  are 
also  fully  perswaded  he  has  not  been  Established  among  us  by 
very  ji;st  and  honorable  Methods,  as  we  are  able  if  the  Honourable 
Council  pleases  to  give  a  particular  information.  And  the  Grant 
of  a  Charter  upon  the  Terms  desired  will  We  Conceive  Expose 
Us  to  the  temper  of  these  men,  who  probably  will  plead  their  privi- 
ledge  in  Opposition  to  the  bringing  in  of  another  Minister  that 
may  be  more  acceptable  than  Mr.  Anderson,  and  if  by  virtue  of 
such  a  Grant  they  can  exclude  Us,  we  have  no  Reason  to  expect 
ajiv  favour  from  their  hands. 

Therefore  We  humbly  beg  your  Honours  to  Consider  how 
gTeat  a  Hardship  this  will  be  upon  Us  who  have  born  the  Burden 
and  Heat  of  the  Day,  to  be  turned  of  without  so  much  as  the 
pri-valedge  of  bringing  in  a  Minister  whom  we  may  Sit  with 
pleasure  and  Delight  especially  Considering  we  think  our  Selves 
(notwithstanding  all  the  Advantages  that  have  been  taken  against 
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lis)  very  little  inferiour  either  in  ISTtimber  or  Quality  to  them 
who  by  their  Unfair  proceedings  have  brought  in  Mr.  Anderson. 

Again  we  are  jointly  and  severally  bound  in  the  Sum  of  £350. 
to  Coll^  Depeyster  and  Mr.  Bayard,  in  payment  for  the  land  on 
which  the  aforesaid  Meeting  house  is  founded,  which  added  to  the 
other  obligations  we  are  Under,  together  with  what  we  are  in 
advance  makes  the  Congregation  in  Debt  to  us  near  £600  which 
under  the  present  Circumstances  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  Dis- 
charged, and  probably  will  Continue  as  a  long  Incumbrance  upon 
us  and  perhaps  to  posterity.  Mr.  Macknight  who  is  bound  with 
us  is  going  for  Europe,  which  will  leave  us  the  persons  accompt- 
able  for  payment  of  these  Debts,  together  with  Doctor  l^icols 
whose  unsteadiness  and  unfaithfulness  has  been  frequently  experi- 
enced in  Divers  Instances  formerly,  and  who  is  likely  still  to  be 
a  Companion  of  the  same  Nature,  and  we  are  not  Easy  to  Eemain 
Accomptable  for  Debts  only  Entailed  upon  us,  for  the  Gratifying 
the  Humours  of  Some  Men,  to  the  hindering  the  prosperity  of  the 
Interest  in  Generall. 

Therefore  we  humbly  Crave  the  priviledge  of  the  Grant  of  a 
Charter,  to  have  the  Meeting  house  Confirmed  to  us,  and  to  the 
Minister  procured  by  us,  at  least  on  equall  terms  with  those  wha 
first  Desired  it,  but  if  this  cannot  be'  granted  we  desire  that  we 
may  be  acquitted,  and  Discharged  from  all  the  Debts  and  En- 
cumbrances and  we  shall  promise  to  Resign  up  our  whole  property 
in  the  premises  only  Reserving  two  pews,  or  we  Intreat  that  the 
Charter  may  be  Conferred  upon  us  only  for  the  use  Designed,  and 
we  promise  to  Discharge  them  granting  them  the  Same  privi- 
ledges  we  desire  of  them. 

Thus  Very  Honourable  we  have  as  briefly  as  may  given  in  some 
Hints  of  the  Matters  of  our  Grievances  Entreating  that  they  may 
have  a  Candid  Reception  and  Due  Consideration  with  your 
Honour  and  the  Honourable  Councells. 

And  your  Memorialists  shall  ever  pray  &c 

Gil:  LrviNGSTosr 
Tho  :  Smith 

(Endorsed) 

The  Memoriall  of  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Thos  Smith  in  Rela- 
tion to  a  Grant  of  a  Charter  to  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  in 
the  City  of  ISTew  York. 
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An  Independent  Group 

Just  prior  to  the  foregoing  petition  and  remonstrance,  that  is 
to  say,  on  July  1,  1720,  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Smith,  evidently 
in  anticipation  of  a  rupture  with  the  minister,  and  in  order  to  he 
freer  to  act  in  case  their  remonstrance  proved  of  no  avail,  conveyed 
to  Pastor  Anderson,  John  Blake,  carpenter,  Joseph  Liddle, 
pewterer,  and  Thomas  Inglish  (or  Ingliss)  painter,  for  the  sum 
of  £175  all  of  their  interest  in  the  church  property  for  which 
Livingston  and  Smith  had  given  their  note  of  £350  jointly  with 
others.  (Liber  30  of  Deeds,  pp.  134^136.)  We  have  no  record 
that  the  charter  against  which  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Smith, 
remonstrated  was  granted,  but  evidently  Mr.  Smith  and  some  of 
his  associates  preferred  not  to  go  to  the  new  church,  and  on  May  3, 
1721,  petitioned  to  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  for 
permission  to  hold  services  in  John  Barberie's  house  on  Broadway 
near  the  fort.  The  petition  reads  as  follows  (Valentine's  Manual, 
1849,  pp.  363^)  : 

Att  a  Court  of  Generall  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
held  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  at  the  City 
Hall  of  the  said  city,  on  Wednesday,  the  Third  day  of 
May,  Anno  Dom.  1721  — 

The  petition  of  Thomas  Grant,  Thomas  Smith,  William  Taylor 
and  Samuel  Belknap,  was  read  in  these  Words  following  (vizt.) 

To  the  J ustices  of  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  held  for  the  City  and  County  of  ISTew  York  — 

The  Petition  of  Thomas  Grant,  Thomas  Smith,  William  Taylor 
and  Samuel  Belknap,  in  Behalf  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation in  the  City  of  ISTew  York. 

Humbly  Sheweth. 

That  in  Obedience  to  An  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  Entitled  an 
Act  for  Exempting  their  Majesties  Protestant  Subjects  Dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England  from  the  penalty  of  Certain  Laws  — 

Wee  the  Petitioners  Most  humbly  Certifie  to  the  Coui-t  that  the 
House  of  Mr.  John  Barberie,  Scituate  in  the  Broadway,  in  the 
South  Ward  of  the  City  of  [TsTew  York,  ISTear  his  Majesties  Garri- 
son, Called  Fort  George,  is  the  place  of  Assembly  of  the  said  Con- 
gregation for  Eeligious  Worship,  and  pray  that  the  same  may  be 
Registered  or  Recorded  by  the  Court  Accordingly,  and  the  Peti- 
tioners as  in  Duty  Bound  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
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Itt  is  Thereupon  Order  by  the  Court  (pursuant  to  the  Afore- 
said act  of  Parliament)  that  the  Aforesaid  House,  hired  of  the 
Aforesaid  John  Barberie,  Scituate  in  the  Broadway  'Near  his 
Majesties  Garrison,  Fort  George  aforesaid,  be  and  is  hereby 
Kegistered  and  Kecorded  the  place  for  his  Mlajesties  Protestant 
Subjects  in  the  City  of  New  York  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
CongTegation,  to  assemble  and  meet  together  for  the  Pnblick 
Worship  and  Service  of  Almighty  God. 

After  worshipping  nine  months  in  the  Barberie  house,  this 
independent  group  asked  permission  to  worship  in  a  new  house  in 
Smith  street  (now  William  street)  and  the  request  was  granted 
February  17,  1722;  as  follows  (Val.  Man.  1849,  p.  364): 

At  a  Court  of  Generall  Quarter  Sessions  Of  the  Peace, 
held  for  the  City  and  County  of  ISTew  York,  at  the  City 
Hall  of  the  said  City,  On  Wednesday,  the  seventh  day  of 
February,  Anno  Dom,  1721—* 

Upon  application  made  to  this  Court  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grant,  it 
is  Ordered,  that  a  'New  House  lately  Erected  and  Built  on  the 
East  Side  of  Smith's  street,  in  the  East  Ward  of  the  City  of  Kew 
York,  for  a  Meeting  House  for  the  Public  Worship  of  Almighty 
God,  be  and  is  hereby  Eecorded  a  Publick  Meeting  house  for  the 
Congregation  of  Dissenting  Protestants,  Called  English  Presby- 
terians, for  the  Public  Worship  of  Almighty  God. 

Greenleaf ,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Churches  of  All  Denomina- 
tions in  ISTew  York  City,"  says  that  the  disaffected  party  formed 
no  permanent  church  organization.  They  invited  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards  to  preach  to  them,  Avhich  he  did 
for  eight  months,  but  he  declined  to  remain  permanently,  and 
after  a  while,  the  services  were  given  up  and  most  of  the  truants 
returned  to  the  old  church. 


*  'New  Style,  1722. 
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V 

GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH,  1721-1766 
Additional  Purchases  in  TTV;//-  Street 

We  may  anticipate  oiti*  narrative  somewhat,  by  completing  the 
description  of  the  church's  real  estate  acquisitions  in  Wall  street. 
We  have  heretofore  given  the  chain  of  title  to  the  four  lots  now 
known  as  jSTos.  10,  12,  14  and  16  Wall  street,  having  a  frontage 
of  88  feet. 

By  conveyances  of  which  we  have  at  the  present  writing  no 
specific  record,  the  church  also  acquired  the  lots  now  designated 
as  ]Sros.  6  and  8  Wall  street  adjoining  the  original  purchase  on 
the  west,  and  Xo.  18  Wall  street  and  ISTo.  3  ISTassau  street  adjoining 
on  the  east.  (See  record  of  the  sale  of  these  lots  by  the  church 
in  1844  and  1845  on  pages  661,  662  hereafter.) 

The  lots  now  known  as  IsTos.  6  and  8  Wall  street  were  part  of 
the  Palmer  gTant  before  mentioned.  The  lot  at  No.  6  Wall  street 
began  at  a  point  91  feet  4  inches  east  of  Broadway  and  thence  ran 
easterly  along  Wall  street  22  feet  6  inches,  thence  northerly  120 
feet  8  inches,  westerly  22  feet  4  inches,  southerly  71  feet  2  inches, 
westerly  6  feet  9  inches,  and  southerly  49  feet  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

The  lot  now  'No.  8  Wall  street  was  also  part  of  the  Palmer  grant 
and  adjoined  the  lot  above-mentioned'  on  the  east.  It  measured 
22  feet  in  front  and  rear,  120  feet  8  inches  on  the  westerly  side 
and  121  feet  8  inches  on  the  easteidy  side. 

The  lot  now  ISTo.  18  Wall  street  was  part  of  the  Dongan  grant 
to  Bayard  and  Depej'ster  before  mentioned  and  was  designated  as 
lot  22  on  the  Bayard-Depeyster  partition  map.  On  that  map  it 
measured  25  feet  in  front  and  rear  and  was  75  feet  deep.  It  was 
inherited  by  four  children  of  Abraham  Depeyster,  namely, 
Abraham,  Catherine  (who  married  a  Van-Cortlandt);  Elizabeth 
(who  married  a  Hamilton),  and  Anne  (who  married  Isaac 
Depeyster).  On  February  27,  1762,  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  eldest 
Bon  of  Stephen,  who  was  eldest  son  of  Catherine,  conveyed  his 
one-fourth  interest  (sometimes  stated  as  one-sixth  interest)  in  the 
lot  to  William  Smith,  Jr.    (Liber  462,  pp.  150-154.)    On  Febru- 
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ary  16,  1765,  Isaac  and  Anne  Depeyster  conveyed  to  Smith  their 
one-fourth  interest.  (Liber  462,  pp.  154r-157.)  On  September  6, 
1765,  Smith  conveyed  his  one-half  interest  thns  obtained  to  John 
Lasher,  cordwainer,  Thomas  Smith,  esquire,  John  Dunlap,  mer- 
chant, Peter  Riker,  blacksmith,  and  Joseph  Hallett,  merchant,  who 
were  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  (Liber  462,  pp.  157— 
160.)  On  July  21,  1773,  John  Cruger  and  others,  representing 
the  interests  of  the  heirs  of  Abraham  Depeyster  before  mentioned, 
conveyed  to  Messrs.  Lasher,  Dunlap,  Smith  and  Piker  the  remain- 
ing undivided  half-interest  in  the  lot,  so  that  the  latter  then  had 
full  title  to  lot  No.  22  of  the  Bayard-Depeyster  partition  map, 
now  ISTo.  18  Wall  street.    (Liber  462,  pp.  160-166.) 

By  the  same  indentures  cited  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  lot 
'No.  20  of  the  Bayard-Depeyster  map,  now  JSTo.  3  Nassau  street, 
was  conveyed  to  the  same  parties.  Another  little  square  of  land 
measuring  about  25  feet  each  way,  adjacent  thereto,  was  also 
conveyed  by  the  same  means.  This  little  square  was  at  what  would 
now  be  ISTo.  1  Nassau  street,  but  it  has  disappeared  from  the  map 
through  the  widening  of  Nassau  street  at  that  point. 

The  lot  No.  3  Nassau  street  which  thus  came  into  possession 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  measured  25  feet  in  front  ojx  Nassau 
street  and  in  rear  adjacent  to  the  Presbyterian  Burial  Ground, 
and  75  feet  in  depth,  but  this  later  became  reduced  to  23  feet 
6  inches  by  56  feet  8  inches.  The  shortening  of  this  lot  causes 
the  jog  in  the  western  building  line  of  Nassau  street  at  that  point. 
No.  3  Nassau  street  is  the  first  25  feet  of  frontage  below  the  jog. 
This  indentation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  City  Hall  stood 
across  the  end  of  Nassau  street,  and  the  jog  was  to  allow  a  passage 
at  the  west  end  of  that  building.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  inherited 
No.  3  Nassau  street  from  Abraham  Depeyster,  and  on  Pebruary 
27,  1762,  conveyed  his  interest  in  it  to  William  Smith,  Jr.  We 
are  unable  at  this  writing  to  trace  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  whose  possession  it  appears  later.  ! 

By  various  mesne  conveyances,  the  fee  simple  of  the  property 
first  purchased  (Nos.  10,  12,  14  and  16  Wall  street)  passed  to 
the  Pev.  Mr.  Anderson,  J ohn  Nicoll,  Joseph  Liddle  and  Thomas 
Ingliss  who,  on  May  16,  1730,  conveyed  it  to  the  Moderator  oi 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  etc.,  as  recited 
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more  fully  hereafter  (page  635).  After  the  Revolution,  the  title 
was  conveyed  back  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Church  Rebuilt  in  17Jf8 

The  first  church  erected  in  1718-20  soon  became  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  congi-egation.  On  August  4,  1727,  Mr.  Ander- 
son "was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Pemberton,  under  whom  the  church  prospered  so  gTeatly  that  in 
1748  the  meeting-house  was  enlarged  and  completed  with  stone. 
Prom  a  map  made  by  William  Bridges,  City  Surveyor,  in  1809, 
we  are  able  to  determine  its  dimensions  and  exact  location.  It 
was  60  feet  5  inches  wide,  80  feet  10  inches  long,  and  stood  25 
feet  back  from  the  street  in  the  middle  of  the  lots  now  numbered 
10,  12,  14  and  16  Wall  street.    (See  plate  4.) 

When  the  enlarged  church  was  reopened  in  1748,  a  tablet  was 
erected  in  it,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Latin  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  translation : 

"  Under  the  favor  of  God,  this  edifice,  sacred  to  the  perpetual 
celebration  of  divine  worship,  first  erected  in  1719  —  again 
thoroughly  repaired  and  built  larger  and  more  beautiful  in  1748 
—  the  Presbyterians  of  I^ew  York,  f oimding,  for  their  own  and 
children's  use,  have  given,  presented  and  dedicated  and  more 
illustriously  adorned  by  religions  concord,  love,  and  the  purity  of 
faith,  worship,  and  discipline.  May  it,  by  favor  of  Christ,  endure 
to  many  generations." 

On  the  wall  over  the  "  magistrate's  pew  "  was  placed  an  inscrip- 
tion'in  Latin  which  may  be  translated  as  follows : 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  George  II  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Patron  of  the  Church  and  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

(Gabriel  P.  Disoway's  "  Earliest  Churches  of  ISTew  York  and 
Its  Vicinity,"  134.) 

A  view  of  Broad  street  looking  northward  to  Wall  street  in 
1796,  reproduced  in  Valentine's  Manual  for  1866,  page  653, 
shows  the  graceful  pointed  steeple  of  the  church  rising  above  other 
buildings.  . 

Valentine,  in  the  same  volume  at  page  559,  says  that  in  1810 
the  church  was  entirely  rebuilt  of  brown  stone,  the  front  being 
ornamented  with  pillars  in  demi-relief  with  corinthian  capitals. 
The  church  was  now  enlarged  to  68  by  97  feet. 
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A  view  of  Wall  street  looking'  toward  Broadway  in  the  same 
Manual,  page  571,  shows  part  of  the  front  and  roof  of  the  church, 
with  the  whole  steeple,  as  it  appeared  in  1825,  the  steeple  being 
of  a  different  design,  less  tapering,  than  before. 

Reinagle's  view  of  Wall  street  in  1824,  described  on  pages  137 
and  138  and  reproduced  in  plate  3  of  this  Report,  gives  an. 
excellent  idea  of  the  church,  and  in  plate  5  we  have  reproduced  a 
view  of  the  church  which  appears  in  the  'New  York  Mirror  of 
March  20,  1830. 

An  engraving  on  page  120  of  Haswell's  "  Reminiscences  of 
an  Octogenarian  "  shows  the  entire  front  of  the  church  witb  its 
three  flat-lintel  door-wavs  in  the  first  story  and  three  windows  with 
semi-circular  arches  in  the  second,  and  the  imposing  three-storied 
steeple  rising  above.  Two  rows  of  five  rounded  arch  windows 
appear  on  the  side. 

Mr.  Pemberton  continued  in  the  pastorate  from  1727  until  he 
resigned  in  October,  1753.  From  October,  1750  to  October,  1753, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Cummings  was  his  associate. 

From  October,  1753,  the  pastorate  remained  vacant  until  July 
1755,  when  Rev.  David  Bostwick  became  minister.  His  incumb- 
ency was  marked  by  another  effort  to  secure  a  charter.  On  March 
30,  1759,  the  congregation  made  application  to  Lieut.  Gov. 
Delancey  for  incorporation  but  without  success. 

In  October,  1762,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Treat  becames  the  colleague 
of  Mr.  Bostwick.    The  latter  died  in  1763.    On  September  4, 

1765,  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers  became  associated  with  Mr.  Treat, 

Another  Vain  Appeal  for  a  Charter 

Meanwhile,  the  congregation  had  continued  to  grow,  and  in 

1766,  only  eighteen  years  after  the  church  had  been  enlarged  in 
1748,  their  house  of  worship  was  as  inadequate  to  hold  the  living 
members  as  the  cemetery  was  to  hold  the  dead.  Feeling  the 
necessity  of  fortifying  itself  with  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
incorporation  in  order  to  enlarge  its  revenue  and  its  physical 
accommodations  and  being  doubtful  whether  the  Governor  had 
sufficient  power  to  grant  a  stable  charter,  the  congregation,  led  by 
Mr.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Treat,  on  March  18,  1766,  addressed  a  peti- 
tion directly  to  the  King.    Although  the  petition  was  eventually 
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dismissed,  the  document  is  of  great  historic  interest  and  is  given 
herewith  (Doc.  Hist.       Y.  Ill,  497-501)  : 

To  the  Kings  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

The  Petition  of  John  Rodgers  and  Josej^h  Treat,  the  present 
Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  City  of  ISTew 
York  according  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
Catechisms  and  Directory;  agreeable  to  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  William  Smith,  Peter  Van  Brugh  Liv- 
ingston, John  Smith,  Garret  Koel,  Thomas  Jackson,  and 
]!^athaniel  McKinley,  the  present  Elders  of  the  said  Church, 
John  Stephens  and  Peter  Ryker,  the  present  Deacons  of  the 
said  Church,  and  Thomas  Smith,  Whitehead  Hicks,  William 
Smith  junr,  John  Lasher,  Joseph  Hallet,  John  Dunlap, 
Peter  R.  Livingston  and  John  Morin  Scott  the  present 
Trustees  of  the  said  Church  for  assisting  the  Ministers, 
Elders  and  Deacons  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  same 
Church, 

Most  Humbly  Sheweth, 

That  sundry  Protestants  of  their  perswasion  yfho  came  over 
inro  this  Province  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with 
others  Inhabitants  of  the  said  City  of  New  York,  many  years  ago 
entred  into  the  Design  of  settling  a  Church  and  Congregation  in 
the  said  City  of  New  York,  for  the  publick  Worship  of  God 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  reformed  Protestant  Presbyterian 
Churches;  and  that,  for  that  Purpose,  John  Nicoll,  Patrick 
McKnight,  Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas  Smith  and  divers  other 
well  disposed  Persons,  with  the  Assistance  of  the  Charitable  Con- 
tributions, obtain'd  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  City,  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  purchased 
the  Ground  herein  aftermentioned,  and  on  part  thereof  erected 
an  Edifice  or  Church  for  the  Publick  Worship  of  God. 

That  the  Eee  Simple  of  the  said  Ground  being  by  sundry 
Mesne  Conveyances  vested  in  James  Anderson,  the  first  Minister 
of  the  said  Church,  the  said  John  Nicoll,  and  in  Joseph  Liddle 
and  Thom-as  Ingliss,  the  same  on  or  about  the  sixteenth  day  of 
May  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty,  was  by  indenture  under  their  Hands  and  Seals  conveyed 
in  due  form  of  Law,  to  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Commission  thereof,  the  Mod- 
erator of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  the  Professor  of  Divinity 
therein,  the  Procuratoi-  and  Agent  for  the  Church  of  Scotland 
for  the  time  being,  and  their  Successors  in  ofiice,  as  a  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  Church  of  Scotland. 
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That  by  an  Instrament  dated  the  fifteentli  day  of  August  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  two, 
under  the  Seal  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  signed  by  ISTiel  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  Commission  thereof;  James  Nesbit,  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  at  Edinburgh,  Moderator  of  the  Presby- 
tery at  Edinburgh,  William  Hamilton  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  James  Smith  Professor  of  Divinity  therein,  and 
William  Grant  Advocate  Procurator  for  the  Church  of  Scotland 
for  the  time  being,  they  then  did,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  dated  the  8th  day  of 
May  in  the  Year,  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  one,  empowering  and  appointing  them  to  grant  those  Pres- 
ents, declare  that,  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  Right  made  to 
them  and  their  Successors  in  office,  they  were  desirous,  that  the 
aforesaid  Building  and  Edifice  and  Appurtenances  thereof  be  pre- 
served for  the  pious  and  religious  Purposes  for  which  the  same 
were  designed ;  and  that  it  should  be  free  and  lawful  to  the  Pres- 
byterians then  residing  or  that  should  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
resident  in  or  near  the  aforesaid  City  of  'New  York  in  America, 
or  others  joining  with  them  to  convene  in  the  aforesaid  Church 
for  the  Worship  of  God  in  all  the  parts  thereof,  and  for  the  Dis- 
pensation of  all  Gospel  Ordinances,  and  generally  to  use  and 
occupy  the  said  Church  and  its  appurtenances  fully  and  freely 
in  all  times  coming,  they  supporting  and  maintaining  the  Edifice 
and  Appurtenances  at  their  own  Charge. 

That  the  said  Church  and  Congregation  greatly  increasing 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pemberton  the  second 
Minister  thereof,  the  Petitioners  and  others,  with  the  help  of 
further  charitable  Contributions,  were  obliged  for  the  greater 
Convenience  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Congregation  to  enlarge 
the  old  Church,  and  did  accordingly  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  eight  erect  and  compleat  their 
present  Church,  being  an  Edifice  built  of  Stone  in  length  eighty 
Feet,  and  about  sixty  Eeet  in  breadth :  That  the  Ground  whereon 
the  said  Church  is  built  is  situated  in  the  ISTorth  ward  of  the  said 
City  of  ISTew  York,  on  the  ITorth-easterly  side  of  Wall  Street,  and 
is  in  breadth  fronting  the  said  Street,  and  also  in  the  rear  eighty 
eight  Eeet,  and  in  length  on  each  side  about  one  hundred  and 
Twenty  Feet,  all  English  Measure. 

That  the  said  Congregation  is  since  become  still  more  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  are  very  desirous  to  secure  their  said  Church 
and  Cemetery  thereunto  adjoining,  and  acquire  a  further  Estate 
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for  the  better  support  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  enlarge  their  Cemetry 
for  the  more,  decent  Interment  of  their  Dead,  and  to  enjoy  such 
other  Powers  and  Privileges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  Worship  of  Almighty  God  among  them, 
according  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Paith,  Catechisms, 
and  Directory. 

That  your  Majesty's  Subjects  of  the  Province  of  I^ew  York, 
Dutch  and  English,  of  the  Presbyterian  Persvsrasion,  are  a  great 
Majority  of  the  whole  number  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  boast  the 
most  undissembled  Loyalty  and  attachment  to  your  Majesty's 
Person  Pamily  and  Government,  and  most  sincerely  and  ardently 
pray  for  the  Succession  of  the  Crown  in  Your  Royal  Plouse. 

That  there  is  no  general  Establishment  of  Pates  for  the  Build- 
ing and  repairing  of  Churches,  and  the  support  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  this  Colony ;  and  the  whole  Charge  of  supporting 
the  Worship  of  God  is  therefore  defrayed  by  and  depends  upon 
voluntary  Contributions :  and  tho'  a  Ereedom  from  compulsory 
Laws  among  Protestants  of  such  various  Denominations  will 
render  any  attempts  to  force  a  Uniformity  detrimental  to  the 
PubHck  Peace,  and  obstruct  the  settlement  and  Growth  of  the 
Country:  yet  since  every  Congregation  stands  in  need  of  some 
Estate  for  pious  Uses,  and  the  suspicious  confidence  in  private 
Trustees  inevitably  expose  them  to  numberless  Inconveniences 
and  Discouragements  the  Governors  of  this  and  the  neighboring 
Province  of  New  Jersey  have  wisely  thought  fit  to  grant  Charters 
of  Incorporations  to  sundry  Churches  both  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  Denominations,  incorporating  them  and  enabling 
them  to  receive  Benefactions,  maintain  a  Succession,  and  make 
bye-Laws  for  the  Government  of  their  Members;  and  by  this 
Means  a  sufficient  Encouragement  of  religious  Worship  has  been 
given  without  the  legislative  aid. 

Humbly  presuming  that  the  Church  to  which  Your  Majesty's 
Petitioners  belong,  would  have  the  same  Countenance,  a  Petition 
was  sometime  "ago  preferred  for  a  Charter,  to  Mr.  De  Lancey, 
lately  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  Province ;  but  as  the  Lutheran 
Congregation  of  this  City,  have  been  disappointed  in  a  like  appli- 
caton,  and  your  Petitioners  are  advised  that,  for  want  of  an 
express  Power  in  the  Governor's  Commission,  there  may  be  some 
doubt,  whether  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  here  will  be 
valid  unless  Your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  an 
Instruction  for  that  Purpose;  and  as  the  old  English  Statutes  of 
imiformity  do  not  extend  to  America ;  and  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  Your  important  Dominions  abroad,  depend  not  only 
upon  their  enjoyment  of  the  Liberty  of  Conscience,  but  the  equal 
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Eye  of  tlie  Sovereign  upon  faithful  and  loyal  Protestants  of  every 
Denomination,  and  especially  those  of  the  two  Communions 
established  in  Great  Britain. 

Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  most  humbly  pray,  that  Your 
Majesty  woiild  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  Your  Royal  Com- 
mand under  the  Privy  Signet  and  Sign  Manual  to  the  Governor 
or  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  said  Province  and  his  Council  for 
the  time  being  and  all  other  officers  therein  concerned  under  them, 
immediately  after  the  receipt  thereof,  to  grant  and  confirm  the 
Premisses  to  your  Petitioners  and  to  create  them  a  Body  Politick 
and  Corporate  in  Deed  and  in  name,  by  the  ISTame  and  Stile  of 
"  The  Ministers,  Elders,  Deacons,  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  the  City  of  ISTew  York  according  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms  and  Directory,  agreeable 
to  the  present  established  Church  of  Scotland ;"  and  that  they  and 
their  Successors  may  be  thereby  enabled  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  said  Province  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  Premisses,  and  to  acquire 
and  hold  a  further  Estate,  and  enjoy  such  other  Powers  and 
Privileges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pious  Uses  aforesaid, 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  Charter;  which,  that  Your  Majesty 
may  be  more  fully  apprized  of  the  whole  aim  of  Your  Petitioners, 
is  hereunto  annexed,  or  that  Your  Majesty  in  whose  Grace  and 
Clemency,  Your  People  have  the  fullest  Confidence,  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  them  such  other  aid.  Protection  and  Countenance, 
as  to  Your  Royal  Wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

And  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners,  as  in  Duty  bound,  -will  ever 
pray,  &ca. 

JoH?T  Rogers,  Peter  Ricker, 

Jos  Treat,  Thos  Smith, 

Wm.  Smith,  Whitehead  Hicks, 

P.  V.  B.  LiviNGSToisr,  Wm  Smith  Jtjnr, 

Jno  Smith,  .Tohn  Lasher  Junr, 

Garrt  ISToel,  Joseph  HArrETT, 

Thos  Jackson,  John  Duneap, 

ISTathl  McKinly,  Peter  R,  I-iiviNosTON, 

John"  Stephens,  Jno  Morin  Scott. 

New  York 
18th  March  1766. 
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The  King  referred  the  petition  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  for  con- 
sideration and  report,  and  on  July  29,  1766,  they  wrote  to 
Governor  Sir  Henry  Moore  asking  for  information  on  the  subject. 
Their  letter  was  as  follows  (Doc.  Plist.  X.  Y.  Ill,  501,  502)  : 

AVhitehall  July  29,  1766. 

Sir: 

His  Majesty  having  been  pleased  by  an  order  in  Council  to 
refer  to  us  for  our  Consideration  and  Report  a  Petition  of  the 
present  Ministers  of  the  presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New 
York  praying  to  be  incorporated  by  a  Charter  under  the  Seal  of 
the  Province  of  I^ew  York  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  said 
Petition,  We  think  it  necessary  (not  only  from  a  Consideration 
of  the  j^ature  of  the  Petition  in  general  but  also  as  it  refers  to  a 
like  application  formerly  made  by  the  said  Ministers  to  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  DeLancy  and  to  proceedings  had  thereupon)  to  send 
you.  the  inclosed  copy  of  the  said  Petition,  desiring  that  you  will, 
after  having  communicated  it  to  the  Council  for  such  advice  & 
Information  as  ih.ej  may  be  able  to  give  you  upon  it,  report  to  us 
in  the  fullest  manner,  the  present  State  and  Condition  of  this 
Protestant  Establishment,  and  also  all  the  Proceedings  upon  the 
Petition  alleged  to  have  been  presented  in  the  administration  of 
I  Mr.  Delancy,  and  the  Reasons  why  such  Petition  did  not  proceed 
at  that  Time,  Avith  your  opinion  Avhether  from  any  particular 
1  circumstance  in  the  present  state  of  the  Province  of  K'ew  York, 
I  there  are  any  objections  to  Complying  with  a  Request,  which  in 
I  the  general  and  abstracted  view  of  it  appears  to  us  to  be  no  ways 
•  Improper  or  unreasonable.    We  are  Sir 

Your  most  obt  Servants 
Dartmouth 
John  Robekts 
W^r  Fitzherbeet 
Pat.merston 
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Gov.  Moore  laid  tlie  petition  before  the  Council  of  New  York 
on  February  4,  1767.  While  it  was  still  in  the  Council's  hands, 
the  ministers,  Mr.  Eodgers  and  Mr.  Treat,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Governor  (Doc.  Hist.  IsT.  Y.  Ill,  502-503)  : 

To  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Moore  Baronet,  Captain  Generail 
&  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York  and  the 
Territories  thereon  depending  in  America  Vice  Admirall  of 
the  same  &ca.    In  Council. 

The  Petition  of  the  Minister,  Elders,  Deacons  and  Trustees  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  City  of  JSTew  York,  according 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms  &  Direc- 
tory agreeable  to  the  established  Church  of  Scotland  j 

Most  Humbly  Sheweth  I 
That  your  Petitioners  are  informed  that  your  Excellency  was  1 
pleased,  on  the  fourth  Day  of  February  Instant,  to  lay  a  Petition 
lately  preferred  by  your  Petitioners  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  j 
Majesty  for  a  Charter,  and  a  Draft  of  the  Charter  they  prayed  | 
for,  before  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Council  for  their  Report 
thereon  to  your  Excellency,  in  Pursuance  of  a  Letter  of  Refer- 
ence sent  to  your  Excellency  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  J 
Trade  &  Plantations.  .i 
And  as  your  Excellency  and  the  Honorable  Board  may  justly  ' 
expect  to  be  waited  iipon  by  your  Petitioners  to  be  ascertained  of 
the  Truth  of  such  of  the  Facts  in  the  said  Petition  suggested  as  : 
may  perhaps  be  thought  to  require  Proof.    And  your  Petitioners 
are  extremely  desirous  to  give  full  Satisfaction,  and  to  enable 
your  Excellency  to  report  on  this  Subject  to  their  Lordships  by 
the  return  of  the  Packet  which  arrived  yesterday. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  beg  Leave  in  this  Way  to  signify 
their  Readiness  to  attend  the  Commands  of  your  Excellency  and 
the  Honorable  Board,  and  most  humbly  Pray  if  there  are  any 
Facts  not  so  notorious  as  to  require  Proof,  that  a  ISTote  of  them 
may  be  signified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  a  short  Day 
appointed  for  your  Petitioners  to  exhibit  the  evidence  that  may  be 
desired. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  Duty  bound,  will  ever  pray  &ca 

John  Rodgers  V.D.M.       f^^^  themselves 

Jos  Treat  Y.D.M.  i  ^J"^  ^^^^ 

l^the  Petitioners 

New  York  17th  February 
1767 
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The  council  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  which  Joseph 
Eeade  was  Chairman.  On  March  24,  1767,  the  committee 
reported  as  follows  (Doc.  Hist.  ^T.  Y.  Ill,  503-506)  : 

]\fay  It  Please  Your  Excellency 

In  Ohedienee  to  _your  Excellency's  Order  in  Conncil  of  the  4th 
ultimo,  referring  to  ns  a  Letter  of  the  29th  July  last,  from  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Planations;  and  requiring 
our  Advice  and  Information  on  the  Petition  therein  inclosed, 
lately  presented  to  his  ]\Iajestv,  by  the  Present  Ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York,  praying  to  be 
incorporated  by  a  Charter  under  the  Seal  of  the  Province  of  New 
Y(irk,  for  the  Purposes  set  forth  in  the  said  Petition."  The  Com- 
mittee have  duely  considered  the  same,  and  beg  leave  to  represent 
to  your  Excellency : 

That  on  the  8th  February  1759,  a  Petition  was  preferred  to 
Lieutenant  Governor  De  Lancy  by  the  Minister,  Elders  and 
Deacons  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  "  pray- 
ing to  be  incorporated ;  and  afterwards  on  the  14th  March  follow- 
ing, reported  by  the  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  and  a 
Charter  advised  to  be  granted  to  the  Petitioners  —  That  on  the 
SOth  March  1759,  a  like  Petition  was  presented  to  Mr.  De  Lancey 
by  the  "  Minister  Elders  Deacons  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyter- 
iaii  Church  of  the  City  of  New  York  "  and  referred  to  a  Commit- 
tee —  That  on  the  9th  February  1763,  an  Aipplication  of  the 
same  Nature  Avas  made  by  the  "  Minister,  Elders  and  Deacons  of 
the  reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  the  Township  of 
Orange  "  and  referred  to  a  Committee  —  That  on  the  16th  March 
1763,  a  Petition  of  the  "  Minister,  Elders,  and  Deacons  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  praying  to 
be  incorporated,  was  read  in  Council;  and  likewise  referred  to  a 
Conunittee  —  And  that  on  the  9th  September  1763,  the  Lutherans 
by  a  secoud  Petition,  prayed  a  AYarrant  might  Issue  to  the 
Attorney  General,  to  prepare  a  Draft  of  the  Charter  ordered  on 
their  former  Petition ;  both  which  Petitions,  the  Council  advised 
Mr  Colden  to  transmit  to  the  Ilight  Honourable  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Plantations  —  That  Mr  Colden,  Avhose 
Reasons  will  appear  by  his  Letters  on  this  Subject,  did  transmit 
the  said  two  Petitions  ;  and  received  their  Lordships  Answer,  by 
their  Letter  of  the  15th  J  uly  1764,  wherein  is  the  following  Para- 
graph. '"'  We  ha\e  attentively  considered  the  Petition  of  the 
Minister,  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  praying 
for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation;  and  though  we  shall  be  at  all 
Times  desirous  of  coucurriug  in  any  Measure,  that  may  contril)ute 
21 
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to  the  Satisfaction  of  every  pious  Comm-unity,  the  principles  of 
which  are  not  adverse  to  the  Religious  Constitution  of  these  King- 
doms: Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  us  from  any  thing  set'  forth  in 
their  Petition,  that  such  an  Incorporation  is  at  present  jSTecessary 
or  Expedient." 

Except  the  Charters  granted  to  the  Church  of  England,  all  the 
Instances  of  such  Incorporations  within  this  Province,  (four 
only  in  ISTuniber)  are  confined  to  the  Dutch,  whose  Claims  to  this 
Distinction,  are,  the  Committee  apprehend,  grounded  on  one  of 
the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  on  the  Surrender  of  the  Colony  in 
the  year  1664,  by  Avhich  it  is  declared  "that  the  Dutch  here,  shall 
enjoy  the  Liberty  of  their  Consciences  in  Divine  Worship,  and 
Church  Discipline." 

In  the  Petition  now  under  Consideration,  it  is  asserted  as  an 
Inducement  to  the  Royal  Grant;  "  That  his  Majesty's  Subjects  of 
the  Province  of  ISTew  York,  Dutch  and  English  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Perswasion,  are  a  great  majority  of  the  whole  jSTumber  of  its 
Inhabitants  " :  This  Suggestion,  though  it  should  be  allowed  in 
respect  to  Numbers,  cannot  be  admitted,  as  to  the  Connection  it 
supposes  between  the  People  of  those  two  Den'ominations ;  The 
Dutch  were  originally  part  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  and  con- 
form themselves  to  the  Doctrine  Worship  and  Discipline  approved 
by  the  JSTational  Synod  at  Dordrecht ;  Whereas  the  Prayer  of  the 
Petitioners,  is  to  be  incorporated  by  the  "  ISTame  and  Stile  of  the 
Ministers,  Elders,  Deacons  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  City  of  New  York,  according  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Directory,  agreeable  to  the 
present  established  Church  of  Scotland."  —  In  regard  to  the  other 
Allegations  in  the  Petition,  the  Committee  discover  no  essential 
or  material  Difference  in  the  Circujnstances  of  the  Petitioners, 
and  the  other  Protestant  Congregations,  not  of  the  Communion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whereon  to  ground  any  Preference  But  it 
is  asserted  by  the  Petitioners,  That  "  the  old  English  Statutes  of 
Uniformity,  do  not  extend  to  America ;"  Whether  these  Statutes, 
or  that  of  the  5th  Anne  Cap :  5,  which  is  made  an  essential  part 
of  the  Act  of  Union;  do  or  do  not  extend  to  the  Plantations;  is  a 
Question  of  which  the  Committee  do  not  conceive  themselves  com- 
petent Judges ;  and  which  appears  necessary  to  be  determined  on 
the  highest  authority,  previous  to  any  final  Resolution  on  the  Peti- 
tion; lest  such  Incorporations  might  be  considered  as  repugnant 
to  the  provisions  of  those  Statutes. 

All  which  is  humbly  submitted 
By  'Order  of  the  Committee 
City  of  New  York  Jos :  Reade  Chairman. 

24th  March  1767. 
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As  iniglit  have  been  expected  from  this  report,  the  petition  had 
little  prospect  of  success,  and  on  August  26,  1767,  the  King's 
Order  in  Council  dismissed  it.  The  record  reads  as  follows  (Doc. 
Hist.  K  Y.  Ill,  506-508) : 

(Seal)  At  the  Court  of  St.  James's 

The  twenty  sixth  day  of  August  1767 
Present 

The  Kings  Most  Excellent  Majesty 

Arch  Bishop  of  Canterl)ury 
Lord  President 
Duke  of  Grafton 
Earle  of  Shelburne 
Viscount  Falmouth 
Viscount  Barrington 
Lord  Le  Despencer 
Mr.  Secretary  Conway 
Viscount  Townsend 

Whereas  there  was  this  Day  read  at  the  Board  a  Keport  from 
the  Eight  Honoble  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
Plantation  affairs,  dated  the  24th  of  this  Instant,  in  the  Words 
following  vizt 

"  Your  Majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  your  Order  in  Council 
>  of  the  28th  May  1766,  to  direct  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
'  Trade  and  Plantations,  to  Consider  and  report  their  Opinion  to 
t  this  Committee,  upon  j^etition  of  the  present  Ministers,  Elders, 
1  Deacons  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  ISTew  York, 
1  humbly  praying,  for  the  reasons  therein  contained,  that  your 
*  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  create  them  a  Body  Poli- 
tick and  Corporate,  by  the  jSTame  and  stile  of  the  Ministers, 
:  Elders,  Deacons  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
'  City  of  New  York,  according  to  the  Westminster  Coufession  of 
1  Faith,   Catechisms   and   Directory,    agreeably  to   the  Present 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  they  and  their  Successors  may  be 
.'thereby  enabled,  imder  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province,  to  hold 
and  enjoy  the  said  Church  and  Ground  belonging  to  the  same,  and 
to  acquire  and  hold  a  further  Estate  and  enjoy  such  other  Powers 
and  Privileges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Religious  Worship ;  and  that  Your  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  them  such  other  Aid,  Protection  and  Contenance, 
as  to  Your  Royal  Wisdom  should  seem  meet  —  And  the  said 
Lords  Commissioners  having,  in  obedience  to  Your  Majesty's  said 
Order  of  Reference,  reported  to  this  Committee,  that  it  appearing, 
as  well  iipon  the  face  of  the  said  Petition  itself,  as  from  other 
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papers  in  possession  of  that  Board,  that  many  Proceedings  had 
been  had  before  the  Council  of  jSTew  York,  touching  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there,  for  a  Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion, it  was  thought  advisable  to  transmit  a  Copy  of  the  said 
Petition  to  the  Governor  there,  with  Directions  to  communicate 
the  same  to  the  Council  for  their  Advice  and  Information  there- 
upon, and  to  report  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  present  State  and 
condition  of  this  Protestant  Establishment,  and  also  all  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  a  Petition  to  the  same  Effect  presented  to  them 
during  the  Administration  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden,  and 
the  Reasons  why  such  application  did  not  succeed  at  that  time. 
That  in  Eeturn  to  this  Eeference  to  the  Governor  of  ISTew  York 
he  had  lately  transmitted  to  the  said  Lords  Commissioners  a  report 
made  to  him  thereupon  by  a  Committee  of  Your  Majesty's  Coun- 
cil there,  wherein  is  set  forth  not  only  a  true  Account  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  Precedents  to  which  the  Petition  to  Your  Majesty 
refers,  but  a  doubt  is  likewise  stated  of  great  weight  and  Import- 
ance in  this  Question  Vizt  Whether  Your  Majesty  consistent  with 
the  Obligation  you  are  under  by  Your  Coronation  Oath,  founded 
on  the  Act  of  the  5th  of  Queene  Anne  Cap  5,  Intituled  '  An  Act 
for  securing  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Law  established,'  can 
create  such  an  Establishment  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  is  now  requested  ?  Which  Qiiestion  the  said  Lord  Com- 
missioners conceive  to  be  of  too  great  Importane,  for  them  to 
decide  upon,  but  upon  the  fullest  Consideration  of  what  is  stated 
in.  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  New  York,  they  are  of  Opinion, 
that  Independent  of  the  objection  arising  out  of  this  Question,  it 
is  not  expedient  upon  Principles  of  General  Policy  to  comply 
Avith  the  Prayer  of  this  Petition,  or  to  give  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  JSTew  York,  any  other  Privileges  and  Immunities  than 
it  is  entitled  to  by  the  Laws  of  Toleration  —  The  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee having  maturely  considered  the  Whole  of  this  Matter,  do 
agree  in  Opinion  with  the  said  Lords  Commissioners,  and  there- 
fore humbly  Report  to  your  Majesty  that  the  said  Petition  ought 
to  be  dismissed." 

His  Majesty  taking  the  said  Report  into  Consideration,  was 
pleased  with  the  Advice  of  his  Privy  Council  to  approve  thereof, 
and  to  Order,  as  it  is  hereby  Ordered,  that  the  said  Petition  of 
the  Ministers,  Elders,  Deacons  and  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  l^ew  York,  be  dismissed  this  Board  —  whereof  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  his 
Mfiajesty's  Province  of  New  York,  for  the  time  being  and  all 
others  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to  take  Notice,  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly. 

W.  Blaik.  : 
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VI 

THE  BRICK  PEESEYTEEIAX  CHURCH 
The  First  Offshoot  of  the  Wall  Street  Church 
By  the  year,  1760,  the  Wall  street  church  had  so  completely 
outgrown  its  accommodations  that  it  was  under  the  imperative 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  build- 
ing of  another  meeting  house  was  decided  upon;  but  while  the 
congTCgation  was  large  in  numbers,  it  was  small  in  financial 
resources.  It  therefore  decided  to  petition  to  the  corporation 
of  the  City  for  a  grant  of  laud  at  a  nominal  rental.  After 
looking  around,  it  chose  the  triangular  plot  now  bounded  by  Park 
Row,  Printing  House  Sqiiare,  Xassau  street  and  Beekman  street. 
This  was  absolutely  virgin  land  so  far  as  previous  OAvnership  and 
the  erection  of  any  buildings  were  concerned.  The  Wall  street 
property  was  almost  primeval  land,  for  although  the  old  city  wall 
had  run  across  it,  no  building  had  ever  stood  on  the  site  before  the 
first  church.  But  there  had  never  been  anything  on  the  site  selected 
for  the  new  church.  It  was  part  of  the  Commons  or  Green,  of 
which  the  present  City  Hall  Park  is  the  remnant.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  tract  known  as  the  Governor's  Garden  or  the 
Vineyard  (Avhich  latter  was  bounded  by  Park  Row,  Beekman 
street,  JS^assau  street,  and  a  line  parallel  with  and  a  little  south  of 
Ann  street),  but  it  w^as  not  a  part  of  the  Vineyard,  as  is  frequently 
stated  by  historical  writers.  To  the  north  and  to  the  west  as 
far  as  Broadway,  across  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Postoffice 
building,  the  land  was  open,  the  main  part  of  the  town  being  to 
the  southward. 

The  congTCgation  therefore  petitioned  the  Common  Council  for 
I  this  site.  The  record  appears  in  the  Common  Council  ]\Iinutc3  of 
I  February  19,  1766,  as  follows: 

The  Pctiti(m  of  the  ^Ministers,  Elders,  Deacons,  Trustees,  Com- 
municants and  others,  members  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  the  City  of  New  York  Avas  preferred  to  this  Board  and 
Read  setting  forth  Among  other  things  that  they  are  possessed  of 
a  Spacious  and  Convenient  Edifice  for  the  Publick  Service  of 
Almighty  God  and  the  Administration  of  Divine  Ordinances 
According  to  their  Wholesome  and  Approved  form  of  Discipline 
and  Avorship.  Yet  By  their  Great  and  Continual  GroAvth  that 
Building  is  Rendered  Altogether  Incapable  of  Containing  the 
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Congregation  and  the  Cimetrj  too  Small  for  the  decent  Inter- 
ment of  their  dead  and  therefore  praying  that  this  Board  would 
take  their  Extreme  Necessities  into  their  Serious  Consideration 
and  Grant  to  them  the  Angular  Lott  Adjoining  to  the  Gro\md 
lately  Called  the  Vineyard,  and  to  the  Green  for  The  Erection  of  a 
JSTew  Church  with  an  Additional  Lott  Suitable  for  a  Cymetery 
Subject  to  such  an  Annual  rent  to  be  rendered  for  Ever  to  this 
Corporation  as  they  in  their  Great  Wisdom  and  Justice  Shall 
think  Reasonable  Whereupon  it  is  Ordered  by  this  Eoard  that 
Alderman  Tlogert,  Alderman  Hicks,  Alderman  Erinekerhoof, 
IMessrs.  Thody  and  Gotier  or  the  Major  part  of  them  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  Enquire  into  the  Allegations  of  the  said  Petition  and 
make  Report  thereof  to  this  Eoard  with  all  Convenient  Speed. 

On  February  25,  1766,  the  Corporation  granted  the  peti  ion 
for  the  triangle  of  land  bounded  by  the  present  Park  Row,  Print- 
ing House  Square,  ?s  aseau  street  and  Beekman  street.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  and  the  reasons  for  granting  the  petition  are  set 
forth  in  the  Common  Council  Minutes  (VII,  8-12)  as  follows: 

The  Committee  appointed  6n  the  Petition  of  the  Ministers, 
Elders,  Deacons,  Trustees,  Communicants  and  others,  liiembers 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  City  of  I^Tew  Vork, 
which  was  preferred  to  this  Eoard  the  last  Common  Council,  Do 
nov\'  make  their  report  on  the  subject  matter  thereof  in  the  vvor  ls 
follo\\-ing  Vizt. —  We  the  Subscribers  the  Committee  appointed 
by  order  of  the  Common  Councill,  a  Copy  whereof  is  hereunto 
annexed,  do  in  obedience  to  the  said  order  report  that  we  met  a 
Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  attended  by  a  City  Sur- 
veyor, v\'hich  committee  of  the  Church  upon  viewing  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  Corporation,  declared  that  no  ground  of  the  Cor- 
poration would  answer  their  purpose  so  well  as  the  angle  men- 
tioned in  their  petition,  which  our  surveyor  told  us  amounted  to 
about  9  Lots  at  the  calculation  of  25  feet  in  breadth,  and  100  feet 
in  length,  for  which  said  lot  they  the  said  committee  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  offered  the  sum  of  £40  pr  Anniim  for  ever,  which 
offer  with  their  reasons  for  the  same  is  also  hereunto  annexed ;  and 
we  the  Subscribers  do  also  Report,  that  we  think  the  said  angle 
petitioned  for  the  most  convenient  place  to  build  a  Church  on : 
all  which  is  nevertheless  humbly  submitted  to  this  Board. 

JoHx  BoGEKT  Juke, 
WiriTEHEAD  Hicks, 
dirck  b'eisckeehoof, 
Akdkew  Gotiee, 
&  MiciiAET.  Thody 
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Which  said  offer  and  reasons  annexed  to  the  said  report  were 
read  in  the  words  following: 

To  the  Gentlemen,  appointed  by  the  Worshipfull  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  ISTew  York  to  be  a  Committee  to  treat  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  upon  their  Petition: 

The  Committee  for  the  Church,  previous  to  their  Answer, 
Eelating  to  the  Points  with  Which  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Corporation  were  Charged,  beg  Leave  to  say  that  they 
take  very  kindly  the  Speedy  Attention  Given  by  the  Corporation 
to  their  Eequest,  and  have  no  Doubt  but  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  will  Always  be  ready  to  shew  their  Grateful  sense  of  this 
Usage  (i:  Every  other  mark  of  their  Respect. 

As  to  the  place  for  Erecting  the  intended  Church  we  are 
Informed  that  the  Corporation  has  no  other  Ground  that  Can  be 
thouiiht  of  for  such  a  purpose  but  that  Opposite  to  the  Old  Wind 
Mill  Spot/*  and  the  Angle  to  the  JTorth  Eastward  of  the  Vineyard. 
The  Church  think  the  latter  so  evidently  preferable  to  the  Former, 
that  they  Cannot  but  make  their  Election  there  and  Among  Others 
for  the  Following  Reasons. 

That  altho'  your  Petitioners  are  Possessed  of  a  Convenient  edi- 
fice, for  the  Worship  of  God,  Yet  such  has  Been  their  Great  and 
Continued  Grovs'th  that,  that  Church  is  not  at  present  Sufficient 
to  Contain  their  Congregation  and  they  are  therefore  under  the 
Necessity  of  Building  Another  Church  Immediately  and  tho  the 
Lotts  to  the  Westward  of  the  Ground  lately  Granted  to  the  Dutch 
(Church)  will  in  time  be  very  Convenient  to  erect  a  Church  upon 
when  that  Part  of  the  City  Becomes  more  Inhabited  and  the 
Adjacent  Lotts  Become  Vacant  by  the  Expiration  of  their  Leases 
yet  at  Present  it  is  too  Remote  for  Immediate  use  and  the  spot 
now  Vacant  too  Small  and  therefore  will  not  Answer  the  Peti- 
~  tioners  purpose. 

The  Communication  to  that  Peice  of  Ground  is  very  Incon- 
venient (1)  Because  the  Street  that  leads  to  it  on  the  East  side  is 
so  very  Narrow  that  two  or  three  Carriages  will  in  a  Manner 
Obstruct  the  Passage  and  prevent  People  from  Passing.  (2) 
Because  (as)  that  part  of  the  City  will  not  in  all  probability  bo 

"The  Bradford  map,  made  by  James  Lyne  (circ.  1731)  shows  a  windmill 
on  the  north  side  of  Chatham  street  (now  Pai'k  Row)  about  740  feet  from 
Frankfort  street,  whicli  would  locate  it  just  north  of  the  corner  of  Duane 
street  and  Park  Eow.  Valentine  says  that  the  lot  opposite  the  windmill 
referred  to  in  tlic  above  petition  was  "  east  of  Chatham  street  between  the 
present  Chambers  and  Pearl  street,"  which  would  be  opposite  the  windmill  on 
Lyne's  map.  CMaiiual,  1866,  page  594.  Also  see  the  same.  pp.  604-5,  for 
description  of  Windmill  Hill.) 
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paved  for  many  years  to  Come,  it  will  therefore  be  very  Difficult 
and  Inconvenient  (Especially  in  the  winter  Season)  to  Pass 
Except  in  Carriages. 

A  Church  Erected  on  that  Peice  of  Ground  will  be  Greatly 
Endangered  by  fire  from  the  many  Small  wood  Buildings  that 
will  Surround  it. 

If  the  Petitioners  Should  Build  a  Church  upon  this  Ground  and 
the  Church  Congregation  should  think  proper  hereafter  to  Erect 
a  Church  on  their  Lotts,  the  Churches  would  Stand  so  near  as  to 
hinder  or  greatly  Interrupt  Each  other  in  time  of  Divine  Service, 
an  Inconveniency  this,  which  our  Brethren  of  the  Dtitch  and 
English  Churches  have  Often  Complained  of  by^  reason  of  their 
having  the  French  Church  so  near  the  Former  and  the  Lutheran 
Church  so  near  the  latter. 

Before  a  Church  Can  be  erected  on  that  Ground  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  dig  away  a  Considerable  part  of  the  Hill  whereby  the 
Petitioners  will  be  put  to  a  very  Considerable  Expence  which  they 
are  at  present  unable  to  Summit  to,  as  they  will  want  all  the 
money  they  Can  possibly  Raise,  to  Bnild  their  Church. 

A  Church  Erected  on  that  Ground  will  not  Contribute  to  the 
Publick  Ornament  of  the  City,  as  it  will  l)o  in  a  manner  hid  by 
the  Surrounding  Buildings ;  And  the  Publick  OTna-ment  will 
doubtless  ever  Merit  the  Attention  of  the  worshipful  Board. 

If  the  Dutch  Congregation  should  hereafter  Erect  a  Church  on 
their  Letts,  one  Church  will  in  a  Great  M'easiire  Obstruct  the  View 
of  the  Other  as  they  must  from  the  Situation  of  the  Groimd  Stand 
nearly  upon  a  line,  and  if  one  should  take  fire,  the  other  from  its 
Contiguity  will  be  in  Great  Danger,  the  City  also  will  loose  that 
Oi'nament  which  those  Churches  would  Afford  if  set  at  proj-ier 
distances  from  Each  Other:  and  therefore 

A  grant  of  those  Letts  to  the  Petitioners  will  be  inconvenient 
to  them  and  Avill  be  a  Real  Injury  to  the  Dutch  Congregation  by 
rendering'  their  lots  less  valuable.  Besides  one  Church  in  that 
part  of  the  town  will  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  These  Reasons  induce  the  Petitioners  to  prefer  the 
angiiiar  peice  of  ground  that  lies  to  the  northeast  of  the  vineyard 
as  it, is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  inconveniences  before  mentioned. 

At  the  Time  the  Petitioners  presented  their  Petition,  they  sup- 
posed the  Angle  Contained  no  more  than  six  Lotts  but  it  Appears 
from  the  Survey  made  by  the  City  Surveyor,  that  it  Comin-e- 
hends  near  nine  Lotts  Which  will  be  Sufficient  both  for  a  Church 
and  Cymetery. 

This  piece  of  Ground  being  nearer  the  Inhabited  Part  of  the 
City  will  be  more  Convenient  to  the  Petitioners  as  it  will  admit  of 
an  Easy  Access  at  all  times  of  the  Yeare. 
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The  Petitioners  are  linmbly  of  Opinion  tliat  a  decent  Edifice 
Erected  on  this  Spot  properly  Enclosed  in  a  pail  Eence  will  he  a 
Great  Ornanient  to  the  Green  Whereas  it  is  at  Present  Entirely 
useless  or  liather  a  Xnisance  as  it  is  now  a  Receptacle  for  all  the 
Dirt  and  Eilth  of  the  Keighhorhood.  We  hope  the  Worshipfull 
Tloard  n])on  a  due  consideration  of  the  reasons  before  mentioned 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  our  Church  will  be  of  Opinion  that 
tlie  sum  of  £40  pr  annum  offered  by  us  is  a  sufficient  rent  especi- 
iilly  when  they  consider 

that  the  Eauds  Granted  by  them  to  our  Bretheren  of 
1st     Trinity  Church,  was  their  free  Gift  without  any  Considera- 
tion, Whatsoever  tho'  it  is  ten  times  more  A^aluable  than  the 
Eotts  Pra^ved  for,  by  the  Petitioners. 

the  Sum  Offered  l)y  us  will,  when  they  Consider  that  it 
2nd    amounts  to  about  £4:  12  pr  lot,  appear  great  as  it  is  almost 
double  the  sr.m  given  by  the  Dutch  Church  for  the  lots 
granted  to  them  and  it  is  well  worth  observing  that  as  the 
angle  if  conveyed  in  lots  to  private  persons  will  not  on 
aeeoiint  of  its  smallness  admit  of  being  faced  on  all  sides  with 
houses;  it  must  present  Shojis,  Fences,  Stables,  Sheds,  and  Gates 
to  some  of  the  Streets,  and  being  flatt  always  occasions  dirty 
Streets  around  it.  Therefore 

the  Angle  tho'  nt  first  view  valuable  for  its "  situation  will 
•  ')V'\    appear  vastly  depreciated  by  its  sha])c  which  renders  it 
extremely  incommodious  for  any  use  but  that  of  erecting  a 
jmbliclc  Edifice. 

Tho'  we  are  a  Xumerous  Yet  Ave  are  a  Poor  Peoi)le  and 
4th     unable  to  give  more;  we  never  have  had  any  Grant  from  the 
Corporation  and  are  therefore  we  humbly  Conceive  proper 
Subj(>cts  for  the  Bounty  and  favour  of  the  worshipfull 
Board. 

We  hope  the  sum  Offered  will  Appear  fully  Sufficient 
-Dth  when  it  is  Considered  that  it  will  be  a  Grant  made  by  a 
Publick  Body  to  a  Publick  Body,  for  Publick  and  Pious 
uses,  and  for  the  Benefit  of  those  Who  make  a  Considerable 
part  of  the  Ereemen  and  Freeholders  of  the  Corporation 
and  therefore  a  Grant  of  the  Angle  is  no  more  than  Appro- 
priating a  particular  Part  of  the  Corporation's  Estate  for 
Certain  Publick  Purposes  for  the  Benefit  of  a  Considerable 
part  of  her  own  Children. 

T'pon  the  Whole  therefore  the  Committee  for  the  Petitioners 
hope  the  Corporation  wiW  Join  Avith  their  own  Committee  in 
Opinions  that  the  Angle  is  a  proper  place  for  a  Church  and  Con- 
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sent  to  the  Price  Offered,  as  a  Reasonable  Rent  for  that  Ground 
Considering  that  it  is  a  Corporation  that  is  to  Grant,  that  a  Large 
Body  of  her  own  Children  are  to  be  Grantees,  that  their  ISTecessi- 
ties  and  Poverty  forbid  a  higher  Offer  and  that  they  Ask  for  no 
Private  Boon  But  for  what  will  Adorn  the  City  and  at  the  same 
time  Promote  the  Worship  of  God  and  have  a  Good  Influence 
upon  the  manners  of  its  Inhabitants :  All  which  is  JTevertheless 
humbly  Submitted  To  the  Wisdom  and  Impartiality  of  the  Wor- 
shipfull  Board  by  their  most  humble  Servants 

Petek  R.  LiviisTGSToisr  John  Rodgers 

Jos:  Royal  Joseph  Tkeat 

Wm.  Livingstoit  Jno.  Morin  Scott 

David  Van  Hoeste  Thos.  Smith 

Wm.  Smith  Jne.  Peter  V.  B.  Livij^gstojvt 

Upon  which  said  Report  Offer  and  Reasons  this  Board  did 
thereupon  Unanimously  Resolve  and  Order,  That  the  Angular 
Piece  of  Ground  Prayed  for  by  the  Petitioners  Containing  Eight 
Lotts  and  an  half  of  twenty  five  feet  by  a  hundred  each  agreeable 
to  a  Survey  now  Laid  before  this  Board  lately  made  thereof  by 
Francis  Marschalk  one  of  the  City  Surveyors,  Containing  152 
feet  on  the  Southwesterly  side,  314  feet  on  the  ISTorthwesterly 
side,  62  feet  on  the  Northeasterly  side,  and  200  feet  on  the  South 
Easterly  side,  be  Granted  to  Messrs.  John  Rodgers  and  Joseph 
Treat  the  Present  Ministers ;  William  Smith,  Garret  Xoel 
JSTathaniel  McKinley,  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  John  Smith, 
Thomas  Jackson,  the  present  Elders ;  John  Stephens  and  Peter 
Ricker  the  present  Deacons ;  and  Thomas  Smith,  Peter  R.  Liv- 
ingston, Joseph  ITallet,  John  Lasher  Junr,  Peter  Ricker,  William 
Smith  Junr,  John  Dunlap  and  John  Morin  Scott,  the  present 
Trustees  of  the  said  English  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  to  their  heirs  and  Assigns  for  ever,  according  to  | 
the  Prayer  of  their  said  Petition  and  the  said  Report,  Offer,  ' 
reasons  and  Survey  under  the  yearly  rent  of  Forty  Pounds  to 
Commence  from  the  first  day  of  May  next  and  that  the  Clerk  of 
this  Board  prepare  the  draft  of  a  Grant  accordingly,  that  the 
Grant  of  the  same  Ground  may  be  made  out  and  Issued  under  the 
seal  of  this  Corporation  with  all  Convenient  Speed. 

The  Clerk  produc'd  the  draft  of  a  Grant  accordingly,  which 
was  read  &  approved  of,  and  thereupon  orderd  that  the  seal  of  the 
Corporation  be  annexed  thereto,  and  delivered  to  the  parties  of 
the  second  part. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  in  the  autuihn  of 
1766,  and  it  was  ready  for  dedication  on  New  Year's  day,  1768.  | 
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It  was  built  of  brick,  wbieb  caused  it  to  be  known  as  the  Ih'ick 
( 'hurch  —  a  name  retained  by  that  organization  to  tbe  present 
day.  Maps  show  that  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  trapezoidal- 
shaped  lot  before  described,  and  ])ictnres  show  that  it  faced 
southward  toward  the  then  principal  part  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
handsome  two-story  building-  with  a  single-gabled  roof,  at  first 
without  spire.  The  steeple,  which  was  added  in  1793  (Stokes' 
Iconography),  was  in  general  appearance  similar  to  that  of 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  near  by  on  Broadway.^  The  Brick  Church  had 
two  rows  of  windows  on  each  side,  five  windows  in  a  row.  The 
windows  were  half-round  at  the  top.  In  the  center  of  the  north 
wall,  back  of  the  platform,  was  a  large  window  occupying  part 
of  the  height  of  both  stories,  with  two  smaller  windows  —  one  in 
the  first  story  and  one  in  the  second  —  on  each  side.  Abo\e  the 
large  central  window,  in  the  angle  of  the  gable-end,  was  a  small 
round  window. 

The  Xew  York  Gazette,  or,  the  Weekly  Post-Boy,  of  Thursday, 
December  3J,  1T67,  contains  the  following  brief  notice: 

"  To-morrow  Morning,  being  jSTew-Year's  Day,  the  Second 
I  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  City  will  be  opened,  and  a  SERMOIS' 
I  preached,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rodgers.  Divine  Service  will  begin 
:i  at  the  usual  Time." 

The  fame  news])aper  of  ilonday,  January  4,  1TG8,  contains 
'  the  following: 

"  On  Friday  last  being  the  first  Day  of  this  ^'ear,  the  Prcsby- 
'  terians  of  this  City  in  Communion  with  the  established  Church 
'  of  Scotland,  opened  their  Brick  Church  lately  erected  on  tho 
Green.   The  Rev.  ^fr.  Rogers  conducted  the  worship  and  preached 
from  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Haggai  '  I  will  fill  this  House  with 
Glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'    There  was  a  very  crowded  audi- 
ence; and  by  the  Solemnity  of  the  Occasion,  and  the  Address  of 
the  Preacher,  the  whole  Assembly  seem'd  to  be  impressed  with 
a  Mixture  of  Seriousness,  Gratitude  and  Joy,  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  expressed,  and  highly  becoming  the  Dedication  of  a 
'House  to  the  Worship  of  Almighty  God.    Divine  Service  is  to  bb 
constantly  performed  there  as  in  the  Old  Church;  and  all  that 
incline  to  take  Pews  in  the  Brick-Church  are  desired  to  attend 
there  at  Ten  o'Clock  this  Morning." 

The  Brick  Church  was  considered  as  one  body  with  the  Wall 
street  church.  They  had  one  Board  of  Trustees,  one  eldership 
and  one  ministry. 
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VII 

THE  WAE  FOE  lis^DEPEJ^DElvTCE 

LojjLilhj  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Ahme  of  Their  Clmrches 

The  patriotic  attitude  of  the  Presbyterians  upon  the  question 
of  American  Independence  is  reflected  in  a  letter  written  by  Rev. 
Charles  Inglis,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hind,  under 
date  of  ye\v  Yorlc,  October  31,  1776.  In  the  course  of  thisi 
lengthy  epistle,  he  declares  the  belief  that  while  civil  liberty 
v/as  the  ostensible  object  or  "  fact  that  was  thrown  out  to  catch 
the  populace  at  large  and  engage  them  in  rebellion,  yet  it  is  now 
past  all  doubt  that  an  abolition  of  the  Church  of  England  was  one 
of  the  principal  springs  of  the  dissenting  leaders'  conduct ;  and 
hence  the  unanimity  of  dissenters  in  this  business.  Their  uni- 
versal defection  from  government,  emancipating  themselves  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  and  becoming  independent,  wasi 
a  necessary  step  towards  this  grand  object.  I  have  it  from  good 
authority  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  a  Synod  where  most 
of  them  in  the  middle  colonies  were  collected,  passed  a  resolve  to 
support  the  continental  congTCss  in  all  their  measures.  This  and 
this  only  can  account  for  the  uniformity  of  their  conduct ;  for  I 
do  not  know  one  of  them,  nor  have  I  been  able,  after  strict 
inquiry,  to  hear  of  any,  who  did  not,  by  preaching  and  every  effort 
in  their  power,  promote  all  the  measures  of  the  congress,  however 
extravagant."     (Hawkins'  Missions.) 

In  Shepherd  Knapp's  "  History  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,"  at  pp.  58—72,  there  is  an  instructive  chapter  on  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  Tsew  York  Presbyterians  in  the  War  for 
Independence.  And  the  history  of  "  New  York  in  the  Revolu- 
tion "  by  the  loyalist  Judge  Jones,  in  referring  in  the  bitterest 
terms  to  "  the  Presbyterian  faction  "  who  took  the  lead  in  receiving 
the  New  England  delegates  to  the  second  Continental  Congress, 
attests  the  active  sympathy  of  the  Presbyterians  with  the  patriot 
cause. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  in  the  presence  of 
Washington  and  a  portion  of  the  Continental  Army  on  the 
Commons    (now   City   Hall   Park)    July    9,    1776.      On  the 
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town  and  six  men  who  were  killed  were  buried  in  Bowling 
12th,  British  ships  passing  np  the  ISTorth  river  bombarded  the 
Green.  On  Sunday,  the  14:th,  the  Church  of  England  churches 
were  shut  up  and  there  was  service  in  none  or  few  of  the  other 
churches.  On  Sunday,  August  18th,  the  British  men-of-war  came 
down  the  river  and  again  bombarded  the  town,  a  nine-pound  shot 
passing  through  the  old  Gennan  Lutheran  church  on  Broadway 
below  Eector  street.  On  Sunday,  September  15,  the  British 
landed  and  captured  the  town.  During  the  action  of  the  day,  a 
large  cannon  ball  hit  the  Isorth  Church.  On  the  night  of  the 
21st  a  gTeat  fii'e  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall  and 
destroyed  a  part  of  Broad,  Stone  and  Beaver  streets  and  much 
property  along  Broadway,  including  the  old  Lutheran  Church 
and  Trinity  Church.  (Diary  of  Rev.  Mr.  Shewkirk  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in  ^Memoirs  of  L.  I.  Hist.  Socy  III,  120 
et  seq.) 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  street  escaped  the  fire  of 
September  21,  1776,  but  did  not  escape  desecration  by  the  British 
military  authorities.  Greenleaf  says  that  the  Wall  street  church 
Avas  converted  into  barracks  and  the  Brick  church  into  a  hospital. 
John  F.  Watson,  who  talked  with  men  who  were  in  New  York 
during  the  Revolution,  says  in  his  Annals  of  ISTew  York " 
(p.  326)  :  ''  All  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  ISTew  York  were  used 
for  military  purposes  in  some  form  or  other.  I  siLspect  they 
were  deemed  more  whiggish  in  general  than  some  of  the  other 
churches.  The  clergymen  of  that  order  were  in  general  through- 
out the  war  said  to  be  zealous  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution." 

It  will  be  recalled  tliat  the  prisoners  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Port  Washington  on  the  upper  end  of  the  island  on  I^ovember 
16,  1776,  further  recruited  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  British  were  hard  pressed  for  accom- 
modations for  them  in  town.    Mr.  Shewkirk,  in  his  diary,  says: 

"  In  i^ovember,  new  troubles  began  on  account  of  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiers,  of  whom  more  and  more  come  in.  ]Many  of  the 
public  buildings  were  already  filled  with  Prisoners,  or  sick,  etc. ; 
especially  all  the  Dutch  and  Presbyterian  churches,  as  also  the 
French  church,  the  Baptists  and  ncAv  Quaker  meeting,  and  we 
were  not  without  apprehension  that  something  of  that  nature 
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might  come  upon  us ;  and  this  the  more,  as  the  Chapel-House  has 
the  a2:)pearance  of  a  spacious  building;  and  just  opposite  the  same 
they  were  fitting  up  the  fine  North  church  of  the  English  Dutch 
for  Barracks." 

We  get  a  picture  of  the  scenes  within  the  Brick  Church  during 
the  Ke\olution  from  the  reminiscences  of  Levi  Hanford  of  Dela- 
ware county,  N.  Y.  (Disoway's  "  Earliest  Churches,"  145  et  seq.) 
Hauford  entered  Gen.  Lee's  army  in  1775  at  the  age  of  16  and 
was  among  those  who  broke  ground  for  the  fortifications  on 
Governor's  Island.  Being  captured  by  the  enemy  during  the  war, 
he  was  imprisoned  successively  in  the  "  Old  Sugar  House."*  the 
small  pox  hospital,  the  Quaker  Meeting  house  hospital,  the  prison- 
ship  "  Good  Intent "  and  at  length  in  "  Dr.  Eodgers  Brick 
Meeting-house."  Speaking  of  his  transfer  in  winter  in  a  boat  half 
full  of  water  from  the  prison-ship'  to  the  meeting  house  he  says : 
One  poor  fellow  that  could  not  sit  up  we  had  to  haul  on  the 
gunnel  of  the  boat  to  keep  his  head  out  of  water,  but  he  got  wet 
and- died  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  got  on  shore."  When 
he  arrived  at  the  church,  he  says:  "  From  the  yard  I  carried  one 
end  of  a  bunk,  from  which  some  person  had  just  died,  into  the 
church,  and  got  into  it,  exhausted  and  overcome."  He  had  to 
remain  in  the  hospital  a  long  time  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
his  feet.  "  And  of  all  places,"  he  continues,  "  that  was  the  last 
to  be  coveted ;  disease  and  death  reigned  there  in  all  their  terrors. 
I  have  had  men  die  by  the  side'  of  me  in  the  night  and  have 
seen  fifteen  dead  bodies  sewed  up  in  their  blankets  laid  in  the 
corner  of  the  yard  at  one  time,  the  product  of  one  twenty-four 
hours.  Every  morning  at  8  o'clock,  the  dead  cart  came,  the  bodies 
were  put  in,  the  men  drew  their  rum,  and  the  cart  was  drawn  olf 
to  the  trenches." 

A  letter  from  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  dated  May  22,  1783,  in  Shannon's 
Manual  for  1870  (page  787)  says: 

"  A  correspondent  observes  that  he  has  lately  viewed  the 
Churches  and  Houses  in  ISTew' York  and  that  all  the  Churches  are, 
except  the  Episcopal,  the  Moravian  and  the  Methodists,  converted 
into  stores  or  barracks,  and  appear  in  a  very  loathsome  condition ; 
the  fences  which  encompassed  the  burying-yards  being  destroyed, 


*  Pi-obably  the  Liberty  street  sugar  house  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
Liberty  Street  next  east  of  the  Middle  Dutch  Church. 
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the  pews  in  ;iU  ami  rlu"  galleries  in  some  of  them  pulled  douii,  the 
windows  broken  and  otherwise  much  abused.  It  would  add  mucii 
to  the  honour  of  the  IJritish  government  to  repair  the  dauiagc 
done  to  those  fabricks,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  whicii 
they  have  in  a  great  measure  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  abused; 
and  should  General  ("arleton  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  repair  the 
Churches,  the  respect  which  ought  to  be  shewn  to  places  of  divine 
worship  should  [)ronipt  him  to  order  them  swept,  washed  and 
cleaned,  and  the  abominable  filth  removed  out  of  the  Churches 
and  churchyards ;  and  at  the  same  time  order  the  Houses  which 
he  and  his  predecessors  in  command  have  turned  into  Barracks 
to  be  cleanetl  and  repaired,  that  as  much  as  possible  grounds  of 
complaint  may  be  removed  in  these  respects.  If  these  abuses 
renuiiu  imnoticed,  they  will  surely  fix  a  lasting  stigma  on  the 
IJritish  commander-in-chief  who  had  it  in  bis  power  to  do  much 
to  the  redress  of  those  reasonable  complaints.  The  period  now 
draAvs  nigh  when  he  uuiy  have  orders  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  to 
leave  Churches,  Houses  and  Streets  full  of  Filth  will  not  reflect 
credit  on  the  present  possessors.  We  wish  therefore  that  every- 
thing may  be  done  to  promote  mutual  good  understanding  and  to 
prevent  the  curses  of  an  injured  people." 

The  churches  were  never  repaired  by  the  liritish,  wdio  evacuated 
the  City  on  Xovember  25,  1783,  and  when  Dr.  Rodgers  returned 
to  the  city,*  neither  the  Wall  street  church  nor  the  Brick  church 
was  fit  for  services,  but  the  \'estry  of  Trinity  Church  courteously 
placed  St.  George's  Chapel  in  Beekmau  street  at  the  service  of 
the  Presbyterians  until  the  latter  could  rehabilitate  their  own 
houses  of  worship. 

On  December  11,  17S3,  thanksgiving  services  were  held  in  the 
\arious  churches  of  the  city  pursuant  to  Governor  Clinton's 
proclamation  and  Dr.  Rodgers  resumed  his  ministrations  in 
St.  George's  Chapel  on  that  date.  A  newspaper  of  December  13, 
1783,  quoted  in  Shannon's  ^ianu.al  for  1870,  page  837,  says: 

'■  Last  Thursday,  appointed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  to 
be  a  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving  for  the  final  establishment  of 
American  Independence  and  the  long  desired  restoration  of  Civil 
Government,  in  the  blessings  of  an  honoral)le  Peace,  was  observed 
with  the  greatest  deference  to  his  Excellen'"y's  Proclamation  dated 

*  During  tlie  war,  the  congregations^  were  scattered  and  the  ministers  left 
the  city.  Mr.  Treat  never  retin^ned  and  the  pastoral  relation  witli  him  was 
terminated  Or-tober  2.  17S5. 
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the  Ifitli  I^oveiiiber,    Sermons  were  preaclied  at  St.  Paul's  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  at  the  Chapel  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Rogers,  and  at 
,  the  Old  Dutch  Church  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston. 

"  Mr.  Moore's  text  was  from  Zachariah,  chap,  viii,  verses  10, 
11,12. 

Dr.  Rogers  from  the  12Gth  Psahn,  xersc  the  od. 
•j^  "  Dr.  Livingston's  from  Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxii,  \-crscs  37,  38, 

^  /  '  "  The  Congregations  were  very  nnmerons,  and  the  severall  Dis- 
'"'Z  '  courses,  immediately  applying  to  the  happy  events  celebrated  on 
the  day,  were  felt  by  every  auditor  with  most  grateful  sensibility 
and  the  warmest  approbation. 

"  The  Clergy  of  the  several  other.  Congregations  acquitted 
themselves  on  the  occasion  to  the  perfect  approbation  of  their 
hearers." 

The  distressed  condition  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  is  indicated  by  their  petition  to  the  Com- 
mon Council,  a  few  months  after  the  evacuation  of  the  City  by 
the  British,  for  a  remission  of  the  rent  due  the  City  on  the 
Brick  Church  land  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  future  rental.  On  ^larcli  24,  1784,  Dr.  Rodgers  prepared  the 
following  memorial,  the  original  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the 
document  room  of  the  City  Clerk  in  the  ]\Iunicipal  Building : 

To  the  worshipful  the  M,ayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of 

the  City  of  l^ew  York,  in  Common  Council  Convened. 
The  Petition  of  the  Minister,  Elders,'  and  Deacons  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Congregation,  in  the  City  of  E^ew  York  — 
Most  Respectfully  Sheweth. 

That  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  City  being  too  small 
for  the  Congregation,  a  Grant  was  obtained  in  the  month  of 
February  in  the  Year,  1766,  from  the  Corporation  of  this  City, 
in  the  name  of  John  Rodgers  and  others,  for  a  Lett  of  Ground 
situate  in  the  ISTorth-ward,  for  the  purpose  of  Erecting  a  new 
Church  for  the  Worship  of  God,  subject  to  the  Annual  Renti  of 
Forty  pounds. 

That  your  Petitioners,  assisted  by  the  Generous  Contributions 
of  the  members  of  their  Society,  and  the  Liberal  Donations  of 
others,  after  many  Difficulties  and  Exertions,  were  enabled  to 
Compleat  the  Building  of  their  new  Church ;  and  from  time  to 
time  with  Great  Difficulty,  have  paid  up  the  Rent  reserved  by  the 
said  Grant  untill  some  short  time  before  the  War. 
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That  the  members  of  their  Congregation  in  General  took  an 
Early  Active  and  Decided  part  in  favoiir  of  the  Liberties  of , their 
Conntrv,  and  upon  the  approach  of  the  Enemy,  Chose  to  abandon 
their  property  and  Habitations,  and  encounter  all  the  Hardships 
arising  from  Poverty  and  War,  rather  than  Submit  to  the  Oppres- 
sions of  the  Enemy ;  in  Consc(pience  of  which,  not  only  their 
private  property,  but  their  Chiirches,  which  have  ever  been  held 
sacred  bv  all  Civilized  ISTations,  were  marked  out  for  Destruction, 
and  both  their  places  of  Public  worship  during  the  whole  of  the 
late  "War,  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  British  Army,  as  Barracks 
or  Hospitals.  In  addition  to  the  Destruction  of  their  Churches 
to  repair  which  several  thousand  pounds  must  be  expended.  Your- 
Petitioners  think  proper  to  Remind  this  Honourable  Board  that 
their  Parsonage  House,  was  Consumed  in  the  great  fire  in  the 
Year  1770;  and  the  Lott  on  which  the  House  Stood,  at  this  Time 
is  not  of  Sufficient  Value  to  discharge  the  Debt,  now  due  from 
their  society,  for  the  Original  Purchase  of  the  said  Parsonage  — 
that  many  of  the  members  of  the  said  Church,  who  before  the- 
Commenccment  of  the  late  Troubles,  were  in  easy,  and  some  in 
affluent  Circumstances,  are  now  so  Reduced  by  the  Calamities  of 
the  War,  as  to  be  scarce  able  to  Support  their  Families,  that 
others  have  Remov'd  out  of  the  State,  and  those  who  remain  are 
una])le  to  repair  the  Churches  and  provide  for  the  support  of 
Divine  Worship,  unless  assisted  by  public  Contributions.  ^ 

That  the  said  Congregation  have  no  real  property  from  which 
they  can  raise  an  annual  Revenue,  nor  have  they  one  Shilling  at 
Interest,  so  that  the  repair  of  their  Churches,  and  the  Support  of 
the  Gospel  among  them,  must  wholly  depend  on  private  Subscrip- 
tions and  Voluntary  Contributions.  And  altho'  your  Petitioners 
have  no  ambition  to  accumulate  wealth  for  their  Society,  yet  they 
conceive  it  their  bounden  duty  as  Christians,  not  only  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Divine  goodness  in  the  Accomplishment  of  the  late  happy 
Revolution,  by  which  our  Liberties  civil  and  Religious  are 
secured ;  but  also  to  Testify  their  Gratitude  to  their  great  Deliv- 
erer, by  Exerting  their  utmost  endeavours  to  repair  their  deso- 
lated Churches,  and  provide  for  the  decent  support  of  Divine- 
Worship. 

From  this  state  of  Facts  (for  the  Truth  of  which  they  appeal 
to  Several  members  of  this  Llonourable  Board)  your  Petitioners 
urged  by  is'ecessity,  and  Constrained  by  a  sense  of  Duty,  ITumbly 
pray 
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That  the  Rent  reserved  in  the  Grant  of  this  Corporation  to  the 
said  Congregation,  and  now  in  arrear,  may  be  remitted ;  and  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  hold  the  said  Lott  in  future,  only  a.t  the 
payment  of  a  small  Aclcnoioledgement,  as  they  are  Rendered 
unable,  by  their  Losses  and  Sufferings,  to  discharge  the  rent 
Reserved  by  the  said  Grant ;  and  they  are  the  more  Encouraged  in 
this  application,  as  they  are  informed  that  the  Corjooration  of 
Trinity  Church,  now  hold,  and  for  manj^  Years  past  have  held  a 
great  part  of  their  Burjdng  Groimd,  under  the  Grant  of  this 
Corporation,  without  being  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  rent; 
and  that  the  Corporation  of  the  low  Dutch  reformed  Church  hold 
a  Piece  of  Ground  in  Montgomery  Ward  by  a  Grant  of  a  later  date 
than  that  made  to  your  Petitioners  of  at  least  three  times  as  large 
as  that  held  by  them,  subject  to  the  annual  Rent  of  Seventy 
pounds ; —  Your  Petitioners  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  suggest- 
ing the  Idea  of  Censure  on  the'  Grantors  or  Grantees  in  either  of 
these  Cases;  they  highly  approve  the  Measures  as  a  wise  encour- 
agement to  Religious  Bodies ;  but  only  as  placing  before  this 
Honourable  Board,  in  a  proper  point  of  light,  the  Comparative 
Greatness  of  the  Rent  reserved  for  the  Lott  granted  to  your  Peti- 
tioners, and  the  abatement  of  which  they  pray, —  And  they 
ETumbly  Conceive  their  Zeal  in  the  Public  Cause,  and  the  great 
Sacrifices  they  have  made  made  in  its  defence,  and  their  present 
Distressed  Situation,  entitle  them  to  the  attention  of  this  Plonour- 
able  Board. 

And  your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  boimd  shall  ever  pray. 
In  the  ISTame  &  by  Appointment  of  the  Church  Session 

John  Robgeus 

March  24th,  ]784. 

The  petition  was  presented  to  the  Common  Council  March  30, 
1784,  and  laid  over  until  September  8,  when  the  committee  of  the 
board  reported  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  rental  of  £40 
a  year  be  remitted  for  the  period  from  May  1,  1776,  to  November 
24,  1783,  inclusive;  "  and  the  Committee  are  further  of  Opinion 
that  the  Rent  of  forty  Pounds  per  annum  reserved  in  the  said 
Grant  is  too  high  for  the  quantity  of  Land  contained  therein  that 
therefore  the  sum  of  eighteen  Pounds  fifteen  shillings  of  the  said 
forty  Pounds  be  annually  remitted  to  the  Grantees."  (Minutes 
published  in  l7th  Annual  Report  of  Amn.  Scenic  &  TI.  P.  Socy, 
pp.  473,  538.) 
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Xearly  a  year  elai)sed  before  the  release  was  formally  granted 
and  on  Aug'ust  10,  1785,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  mem- 
orialized the  Common  Conncil  to  execute  the  release.  A  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  was  passed  on  that  date  and  on  September  15 
the  engrossed  draft  was  presented  and  approved.  (Minutes  in 
18th  Annual  Report,  A.  S.  &  H.  P.  Socy,  pp.  682,  692.) 

On  Aiigust  10,  1785,  Rev.  James  Wilson  was  ordained  as 
colleague  with  Dr.  Rodgers  and  remained  until  January  1788. 

/ 
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VIII 

AFTER  THE  WAR 

Tlie  Bulgers  Street  Cliurcli  / 

As  tlie  IStli  ceiitriry  iieared  its  end,  the  mother  church  found 
it  necessary  to  make  stiil  further  provision  for  the  increasing' 
number  of  Presbyterians  and  in  1797-8  a  new  edifice  was  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Rutgers  and  Henry  streets  on  land  presented  by 
Henry  Rutgers.  It  was  called  the  Rutgers  Street  Church.  It 
measured  64  by  86  feet  and  was  first  opened  for  service  on  May 
13,  1798.    The  Rev.  Philip  Miliedoler  was  pastor. 

There  were  now  three  congregations  —  the  Wall  Street  Church, 
the  Brick  Church,  and  the  Rutgers  Street  Church  —  in  one  com- 
mon organization. 

The  Separation  of  tlie  C'liurclies 

On  February  17,  1809,  the  Legislature  j^assed  "  an  Act  for  the 
Separation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  City  of  JSTew 
York  "  into  two  or  more  distinct  corporations.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  pewholders  and  stated  hearers  of  the  Wall  street  and  Brick 
Churches  held  in  the  Wall  street  church  April  12,  1809,  presided 
over  by  Rev.  Philip  Miliedoler,  it  was  voted  that  the  two  congre- 
gations should  separate.  The  Charity  School  and  lot  remained  in 
common.  The  Wall  .  street  property  went  to  the  Wall  street 
church ;  the  Brick  Church  property  to  the  Brick  church ;  "  the 
24  lots  of  ground  purchased  of  James  K.  Beekman  for  a  burial 
ground  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  Wall  street  and  Brick 
churches  and  the  church  in  East  Rutgers  street ;  "  the  lot  in  Hester 
street  and  any  other  real  estate  to  remain  in  common;  the  j^er- 
sonal  estate  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Wall  street  and 
Brick  chi^rehes ;  Dr.  J ohn  McKnight  was  assigned  to  the  parochial 
charge  of  the  Brick  church,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  to  the  Wall 
street  church.  Each  church  was  to  pay  half  of  Dr.  Rodgers 
salary,  while  Dr.  McKnight's  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Brick  church 
and  Dr.  Miller's  by  the  Wall  street  church. 

The  foregoing  and  much  other  interesting  history  is  recited  in 
a  long  indenture  dated  May  29,  1809,  recorded  in  Liber  86  of 
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Deeds  at  pp.  407-506  -with  map  of  the  Wall  street  property, 
oan-vins;  iuto  etfeet  the  division  oi  the  real  estate. 

iSuIc  of  the  Wall  t^treel  Fropertij 

From  liber  450  of  Deeds,  at  page  428,  we  learu  that 

"  At  a  Court  of  Chancerv  held  for  the  State  of  jSTew  York 
before  the  Chancellor  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two  it  was  among  other  things 
ordered  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  the  aforesaid  Petitioners"'^ 
be  and  they  were  thereby  authorized  to  sell  their  said  lands  in  the 
City  of  jSTew  York  laid  down  on  the  ma])  amiexed  to  said  Petition 
and  oontiaining  in  front  on  Wall  street  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  feet  and  six  inches  and  on  jSTassaii  street  twenty-three  feet 
and  five  inches  or  thereabouts  the  same  being  respectively  known 
by  the  numbers  Three  (3)  l^assan  street  and  eight  (8)  Wall 
street  and  the  grounds  occupied  by  their  Church  and  Lecture 
Room  and  adjacent  thereto  and  being  all  the  laud  on  Wall  and 
jSTassau  streets  owned  by  the  said  Cbrporation." 

The  property  abo-\'e  designated  as  Xo.  8  Wall  street  comprised 
the  frontage  now  known  as  ICos.  G,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16  and  18 
Wall  street.  The  designation  Iso.  3  ISTassau  street  remains 
unchanged.  The  propert}^  Avas  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
l)iddei*s  at  the  jMerchants  Exchange.  Mentioning  the  lots  in 
geogTaphieal  order  from  west  to  east,  they  were  conveyed  as 
follows : 

So.  6  Wall  Street:  On  September  28,  1844,  the  church  con- 
veyed to  George  T.  Adee  and  Daniel  B.  Pearing  for  $16,350  the 
lot  now  designated  as  JS'o.  6  Wall  street  (being  lot  No.  8  on  the 
church  map  of  the  property  to  be  sold),  measuring  22  feet  6  inches 
in  front  on  Wall  street,  iu  the  rear  22  feet  4  inches,  bounded  as 
follows:  "Beginning  at  a  point  22  feet  6  inches  from  land 
now  or  late  of  William  Roberts,  said  point  being  in  the  nortlierly 
line  of  Wall  street,  running  thence  northerly  along  lot  number 
seven  (7)  on  said  maj)  oue  hundred  and  twenty  feet  eight  inches 
to  land  of  Mackie,  Oakley  aud  Jeunison,  thence  westerly  along- 
said  last  mentioned  land  and  land  now  or  late  of  one  John  A.  King 
twenty-two  feet  and  four  inches,  thence  southerly  along  the  rear 
oi  said  King's  land  and  laud  2iow  or  late  of  oue  Wheeler  and  land 
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now  or  late  of  the  Estate  of  one  Gilley  and  land  now  or  late  of 
one  Suydam  seventy-one  feet  and  two  inches  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  sontherly  line  of  said  Suydam's  land  and  the  said 
last  mentioned  line,  thence  westerly  along  the  said  southerly  line 
of  said  Suydam's  land  six  feet  nine  inches  to  land  now  or  late 
of  William  Roberts,  thence  southerly  along  the  Easterly  line  of 
said  Roberts'  land  forty-nine  feet  to  Wall  street,  thence  easterly 
along  the  northerly  line  of  Wall  street  twenty-two  feet  six  inches 
to  the  place  of  beginning."    (Liber  452,  pp.  411-414.) 

No.  8  Wall  Street:  On  October  10,  1844,  the  church  conveyed 
to  Elihu  Townsend  for  $17,000  the  lot  now  'No.  8  Wall  street 
(being  lot  No.  7  on  the  Church  Property  map),  measuring  22  feet 
in  front  and  rear,  120  feet  8  inches  on  the  northwesterly  side  and 
121  feet  8  inches  on  the  southeasterly  side;  the  northwesterly  line 
being  22  feet  6  inches  from  William  Roberts'  land  and  the  south- 
easterly line  being  113  feet  from  Abel  T.  Anderson's  land,  adjoin- 
ing in  the  rear  land  of  Mackie,  Oakley  and  Jennison.  (Liber 
458  of  Deeds,  pp.  80-83.) 

No.  10  Wall  Street:  On  September  28,  1844,  the  church  con- 
veyed to  Daniel  C.  Kingsland  and  Ambrose  C.  Kingsland,  fo*' 
$17,050,  the  lot  "  known  by  the  mmiber  Six  (6)  on  a  map  of  lands 
of  said  Corporation"  (being  the  present  No.  10  Wall  street), 
measuring  22  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  121  feet  8  inches  on  the 
northwesterly  side  and  122  feet  7  inches  on  the  southeasterly 
side ;  the  northwesterly  line  being  44  feet  6  inches  from  land  of 
William  Roberts  and  the  southeasterly  line  being  91  feet  from 
land  then  or  late  of  Abel  T.  Anderson.  On  the  rear  it  abutted 
partly  the  land  of  W.  &  I.  Van  Buskirk  and  partly  the  land  of 
Mackie,  Oakley  and  Jennison.    (Liber  450,  pp.  453-456.) 

No.  12  Wall  Street:  On  September  28,  1844,  the  church  con- 
veyed to  Amos  R.  Eno  and  John  I.  Phelps  the  lot  now  No.  12 
Wall  street,  described  as  the  lot  on  the  northerly  side  of  Wall 
street  and  known  by  the  number  Five  (5)  on  a  map  of  the  lands 
of  said  Corporation  intended  to  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  the 
Register  of  the  City  &  County  of  jSTew  York  which  said  lot  con- 
tains in  width  in  front  and  rear  Twenty-two  feet  and  in  length  on 
the  northwesterly  side  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  feet  and  seven 
inches  and  on  the  southeasterly  side  one  hundred  and  twenty  two 
feet  and  three  inches,  the  northwesterly  line  being  sixty-six  feet 
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.■■ix  inches  from  laud  now  or  late  of  William  Roberts  and  the 
southeasterly  line  being  sixty-nine  feet  from  land  now  or  late  of 
Abel  T.  Anderson,  the  said  lot  adjoining  in  the  rear  partly  the 
land  now  or  late  of  Wells  &  Van  Wagenen  and  partly  land  now 
or  late  of  W.  .V  I.  Van  Buskirk."    (Liber  450,  pp.  429-430.) 

Xo.  IJ^  Wall  Street:  On  September  28,  1844,  the  church  con- 
veyed to  Caleb  O.  Halsted,  for  $17,100,  the  lot  now  No.  14  Wall 
street  (being  lot  jSTo.  4  on  the  real  estate  map  of  the  church 
property),  measuring  22  feet  in  breadth,  front  and  rear,  122  feet 
3  inches  on  the  northwesterly  side  and  121  feet  2  inches  on  the 
southeasterly  side,  the  northwesterly  line  being  88  feet  6  inches 
from  the  land  then  or  late  of  William  Roberts  and  the  south- 
easterly line  47  feet  from  the  land  then  or  late  of  Abel  T. 
Anderson ;  bounded  in  the  rear  by  land  of  Wells  &  Van  Wagenen. 
(Liber  451,  pp.  499-502.) 

Nos.  16  and  18  Wall  Street  and  No.  3  Nassau  Street:  On  May 
23,  1845,  the  church  conveyed  to  Joseph  Sampson,  for  $60,000, 
the  property  now  desigTiated  as  ISTos.  16  and  18  Wall  street  and 
1^0.  3  jSTassau  street,  bounded  as  follows :  "  Beginning  in  the 
northerly  line  of  Wall  street  at  land  now  or  late  of  Abel  T. 
Anderson,  running  thence  northeasterly  along  said  Anderson's 
land  seventy-three  feet  and  seven  inches,  thence  southeasterly 
along  the  rear  line  of  said  Anderson's  land  and  a  continuation  of 
the  rear  line  twenty-six  feet  and  ten  inches  to  iSTassau  street, 
thence  northeasterly  along  ISTassau  street  twenty-three  feet  and  five 
inches  to  land  late  of  John  T.  Irving,  Esquire,  thence  north- 
westerly along  said  Jrving's  land  fifty-six  feet  and  eight  inches, 
thence  northeasterly  along  the  rear  of  said  Irving's  land  twenty- 
five  feet  to  other  land  of  said  Irving,  thence  northwesterly  along 
the  said  other  land  of  said  Irving  and  land  of  Wells  and 
Van  Wagenen  eighteen  feet  and  eight  inches,  thence  southerly 
along  land  of  Caleb  0.  Halsted  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet 
and  two  inches  to  Wall  street  at  a  point  distant  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  and  six  inches  southeasterly  along  Wall  street  from 
land  now  or  late  of  William  Roberts,  thence  southeasterly  along 
Wall  street  forty-seven  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning;  the  same 
being  know  known  by  the  numbers  One  (1),  Two  (2)  and  Three 
(3)"  on  the  map  of  the  lands  of  the  church  corporation.  (Liber 
402,  pp.  147-150.) 
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Demolition  of  the  Wall  Street  Church 

In  1834  tlie  Wall  street  clmrcli  was  burnt  out,  but  was  rebuilt 
with,  the  same  walls  the  following"  year. 

When  the  Wall  street  iD-roperty  was  sold  in  1844,  the  building 
materials  of  the  old  church  were  sold  to  the  Presbyterian  congTe- 
gation  in  Jersey  City  for  $3,000.  The  edifice  was  taken  down 
and  re-erected  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Sussex  streets  in 
that  city,  the  building  being  in  exterior  and  interior  substantially 
5is  it  was  in  Wall  street.    (Val.  Man.  18G6,  p.  559.) 

The  Hon.  George  G.  Tenant,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Hudson  County,  IST.  J.,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  dated 
I^ovember  28,,  1916,  says  that  the  church  was  reconstructed  with 
its  towering  spire  on  the  corner  lot  above  mentioned,  which  is 
opposite  the  old  Post-office  building.  About  1884,  he  says,  the 
church  was  sold,  and  the  corporation  consolidated  with  the  First 
Church  of  Bergen,  under  the  name  of  the  Pii'st  Presbyterian 
CluTrch  of  Jersey  City.  The  old  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Kingussie  flats. 

In  Septem'ber,  1844,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  a  new  church 
on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  avenue  between  11th  and  12th  streets, 
ISTew  York,  to  be  the  new  home  of  the  AVall  street  congregation,  and 
during  1845,  the  present  beautiful  building  — one  of  the  loveliest 
works  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  city  —  was  erected  at  a 
■cost  of  about  $55,000.  It  was  opened  for  worship  Jamtary  11, 
1846.    (See  plate  6.) 

BenvolUion  of  the  First  Brick  Church 

The  Brick  Church,  more  fortunate  than  the  Wall  Street 
Church,  was  remarkably  immune  from  damage  by  fire.  But  it 
had  one  narrow  escape  which  is  mentioned  by  Hasweil  in  his 
"  Eeminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian"  (p.  204).  A,t  the  time 
of  the  gi'eat  Chatham  street  fire  in  1811,  a  floating  spark  lodged 
-on  the  steeple  and  ignited  it ;  whereupon  a  sailor  from  the  crowd 
of  spectators  in  the  street  climbed  the  spire  and  extinguished  the 
flame.    When  he  came  down  he  refused  to  give  his  name. 

The  church  remained  a  conspicuous  landmark  on  the  borders 
of  the  Green,  or  Fields,  for  about  ninety  years,  while  the  new 
City  Hall  and  other  buildings  went  up  around  it.    In  1853,  the 
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coiigrcgutioii  decided  to  imitate  the  example  of  tlie  mother  church 
by  .selling-  its  property  and  moving  np  to  Fifth  avenue ;  and  on 
February  15  of  that  year  the  Supreme  Court  granted  an  order 
authorizing  the  sale.  The  disposition  of  the  property,  however,, 
was  beset  by  complications,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  church 
did  not  own  the  land  on  which  the  house  of  worship  stood  but 
held  it  under  a  lease  from  the  city.  Each  side  had  a  certain 
advantage  over  the  other.  The  church,  by  a  )iominal  use  of  the 
property  for  religious  purposes,  could  retain  possession  indefinitely 
and  prevent  the  city's  recovering  ownership.  The  city,  on  the- 
other  hand,  retaining  the  fee  of  the  property,  could  prevent  the 
church  from  conveying  it  unincumbered.  They  finally  came  to 
an  agreement  by  which  the  city  consented  to  accept  $67,500  for 
its  rights,  Avhile  the  Brick  Church  received  something  like 
$180,000.  (Shannon's  Manual,  1870,  p.  7(51.)  The  property 
•was  sold  at  auction  May  14,  1856,  and  the  last  service  was  held 
in  the  church  on  May  -25,  1856.  (Haswell's  "  Reminiscences  of 
an  Octogenarian.")  The  edifice  was  torn  down  soon  afterwards 
in  the  same  year.  Mr.  I.  i^.  Phelps  Stokes  has  a  photogTaph  sJiow- 
1  iaig  it  in  course  of  demolition. 

The  building  of  a  new  church  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth 
.  avenue  and  37th  street  was  begun  almost  immediately,  and  the- 
I  propriety  of  the  name  "  Brick  Church  "  was  scrupulously  prc- 
■  served  by  the  specifications  for  the  new  edifice  by  requiring  that 
'  the  superstructure  should  be  of  brick.    The  new  church,  which 
is  still  in  use,  was  dedicated  October  21,  1858.    In  October,  1916, 
the  congregation  refused  a  tempting  offer  to  sell  their  Fifth  ave- 
ime  property.    (See  page  197.) 

BemolUion  of  the  Rutgers  Street  Church 

The  original  Rutgers  street  edifice  was  taken  down  in  181:1 
and  a  new  one,  built  on  its  site,  was  opened  April  21,  1842. 
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POSTSCKIPT 

Tlie  Vineyard  Lot 

The  Vineyard  Lot,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  had  no 
direct  connection  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  but  as  it 
is  mentioned  in  related  transactions,  we  may  add  this  postscript 
in  regard  to  it. 

On  March  27,  1646,  the  Dutch  Director  General  Kieft  conveyed 
it  to  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven,  the  Secretary  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Co.,  and  a  man  with  a  picturesque  career.  (Liber  G  G  of 
Deeds,  page  142,  as  cited  in  Stokes'  Inconography  of  Manhattan 
Island.) 

This  was  not  confirmed  to  Van  Tienhoven'r  heirs  and  creditors 
when  the  rest  of  his  property  was  so  confirmed  October  3,  1667, 
by  the  first  English  Governor  Jficoll.  (Liber  II  of  Patents,  p. 
113,  at  Albany.) 

Prior  to  granting  the  new  City  charter  of  1686,  Gov.  Dongan, 
whose  masterful  ability  in  real  estate  matters  we  have  observed  in 
connection  with  Wall  street  property,  appears  to  have  appropri- 
ated this  tract  to  himself. 

On  February  10,  1685-6,  he  sold  it  to  his  fidus  Achates  Capt. 
John  Knight  (Liber  V  of  Patents,  p.  297,  Albany),  and  on 
March  9,  1685-6,  Knight  conveyed  it  back  to  Dongan  in  the 
instruments  previously  quoted. 

Francis  Maerschalck's  map  of  the  Vineyard  property,  dated 
March  2,  1759  {l^o.  153,  filed  May  1,  1830,  is  in  the  Eegister's 
office  in  the  Hall  of  Records.  From  this  map  it  appears  that  the 
property  was  boimded  on  the  north  by  about  the  line  of  Beekman 
street ;  on  the  east  by  ISTassau  street ;  on  the  south,  by  a  line! 
running  a  little  south  of  Ann  street  to  the  obtuse  angle  of  the 
St.  Paul  building  on  the  southern  corner  of  Broadwaj^  and  Ann! 
streets ;  and  on  the  west  by  Park  Row. 

Dongan  built  a  cottage  on  this  property,  and  laid  out  a  hand- 
some garden  upon  it,  and  for  a  long  time  thereafter  it  was  known 
as  the  Governor's  Garden  or  the  Vineyard.  (Val.  Man.  1860j 
p.  543.)  ! 
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On  April  -l-l,  1GU7.  Dougan  luortiiaged  the  Whitehall  (the 
gubernatorial  residence  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street)  and  the 
Vineyard  for  £290.  (Liber  21  of  Deeds,  p.  290,  Hall  of  Records. ) 
In  this  instrument  the  property  is  described  as  on  the  "  i^orth 
side  of  ye  said  Citty  adjoining  the  Commons;  of  ye  land  called 
ye  Vyneyard."  It  was  leased  "  for  14  years  from  May  1st  next 
thence  at  1  Peppercorn  at  ye  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel." 
This  appears  to  be  the  first  nse  of  the  name  Vineyard. 

On  July  13,  1762,  Thomas  Dougan,  son  and  heir  of  Governor 
Dongan,  then  deceased,  sold  the  Vineyard  to  Thomas  White. 
(Liber  XVI  of  Deeds,  page  207,  at  Albany.) 
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'tfficial  Accoimt  of  the  Ceremonies  Held  in  tlie  City  Hall  of  Xew  York  City 
on  September  C,  191G,  Commemorating  the  169th  Anniversary 
of  tlie  Birth  of  the  jMarqiiis  de  Lafayette. 
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I 

OElGIIv^  OF  THE  CELEBEATIOIT 

Ou  July  I4tli  1916  the  following  was  published  in  the  daily 
press  throughout  the  country: 

*'  That  the  nation  may  remember  this  year,  as  it  did  last  year, 
the  anniversary  of  Lafayette's  birth,  September  6th,  1757,  the 
undersigned  again  commend  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
honor  the  memory  and  commemorate  the  deeds  of  one  of  the 
noblest  heroes  of  the  American  Eevolution,  thanks  to  whose 
efforts  France's  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  freedom  was  given 
effective  expression  at  a  crucial  period  of  the  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can Indei:)endence.  Last  year  the  press  at  large  contributed  to 
the  ever-renewed  patriotic  interest  of  our  people  in  the  personality 
and  achievements  of  Lafayette  by  means  of  leading  articles  pub- 
lished on  or  near  the  day  of  the  anniversary  and  it  is  hoped  it 
will  do  so  again  this  year ;  and  patriotic  societies  are  urged  to  hold 
suitable  exercises  upon  that  day,  particularly  in  our  principal 
cities,  many  of  which  possess  statues  of  Lafayette. 

Issuing  this  call  on  July  14th,  when  France  commemorates 
her  struggles  for  liberty,  we  are  not  unmindful  that  by  honoring 
Lafayette  upon  his  anniversary,  a  date  made  doubly  memorable 
by  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  we  will  be  giving  expression  to  the 
sentiment  of  fraternal  regard  for  our  sister  republic  which  exists 
among  all  elements  of  our  people. 

Chaki.es  W.  Eliot  (Mass.) 

MOOREFIELD  StOREY  " 

Joseph  H.  Choate  (N.  Y.) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  " 
George  W.  Wickersham  ^' 
George  LIaven  Putnam  " 


William  D.  Guthrie  " 

Henry  Watterson  (Ky.) 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte  (Md.) 

Caspar  F.  Goodrich  (Conn.) 

W.  R.  Hodges  (Mo.) 
Charles  P.  Johnson  " 

JuDsoN  LLvrmon  (Ohio) 
Myron  T.  Herrick 


Charles  Stewart  Davison  (N.  Y.)" 
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Tlie  previous  call,  to  wMch  reference  is  made,  was  published 
ill  August  1915,  signed  by  the  same  committee. 

Lafayette  a  Citizen  of  New  Yorh  City 

This  appeal  addressed  itself  strongly  to  the  people  of  ivew 
York  City,  not  unmindful  of  the  great  services  which  Lafayette 
rendered  to  the  country  in  its  struggle  for  Independence.  This 
was  quite  apart  fi'om  the  local  pride  which  might  have  been  taken 
in  the  memory  that  Lafayette  was  a  citizen  of  ISTew  York  'City, 
for  that  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  for  the  time  being,  and 
was  not  recalled  in  the  proceedings  held  in  the  City  Hall,  or  else- 
where, so  far  as  we  are  advised.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
we  repeat  the  record  of  this  interesting  fact  here. 

In  the  year  following  the  evacuation  of  the  City  by  the  British, 
Lafayette  visited  JSTew  York  and  was  received  with  many  marks 
of  popular  admiration.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Common  Council 
held  in  the  old  City  Hall  at  Wall  and  Nassau  streets  on  Saturday, 
September  11,  1784,  the  following  transactions  occurred: 

Mr.  Mayor  informed  the  Board  that  as  the  Marquis  Delafay- 
ette  would  depart  this  City  in  a  Day  or  two  he  had  prepared  the 
Dr.  of  an  Address  to  him,  as  also  of  the  Certificate  of  his  freedom 
of  this  City  which  was  read  &  approved  by  the  Board  in  the  words 
follow^  vizt : 

"  To  the  Right  Llonorable  The  Marquis  Dela  Fayette  Marechal 
De  Camp  of  the  Armies  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  and  Major 
General  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Sir:  We  the  Mayor  Aldermen  &  Commonalty  of  the  City  of 
jSTew  York  are  HapjDy  in  the  Opportunity  which  your  presence 
affords  us  of  giving  you  a  public  Testimony  of  our  Esteem.  It 
is  with  peculiar  Pleasure  we  welcome  you  to  a  Place  the  repos- 
session of  which  was  so  long  a  principal  Object  of  those  Wishes 
and  Efforts  in  which  you  so  zealously  piarticipated.  The  early  and 
adventurous  Part  you  took  in  the  Eevolution  and  the  essential  • 
Services  which  you  have  rendered,  in  different  Situations,  will 
ever  endear  you  to  those  to  whom  the  Rights  of  America  are  Dear. 
Altho'  Sir  we  are  persuaded  that  in  the  Affections  of  a  free  People  1 
you  will  find  the  most  pleasing  Tribute  to  your  distinguished 
Merits  We  beg  leave  as  a  Token  of  our  peculiar  Regard  to  present' 
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you  with  the  Freedom  of  this  City  and  to  assure  you  that  we  feel 
ourselves  deeply  interested  in  your  Happiness  &  Prosperity. 

By  order  of  the  Common  Council. 
New  York  Septr.  14th  1784.  Jas  Dtjane  Mayor 

City  of  ISTew  York,  SS.  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor  the  Kecorder 
Aldermen  &  assistants  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  Common 
Council  convened. 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come  Send  Greeting : 
Whereas  the  Right  honorable  The  Marquis  Dela  Fayette 
Mareschal  De  Camp  of  the  Armies  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
and  Major  General  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  the  early  and  adventurous  Part  which  he  took  in  the  late 
Eevolution  by  which  the  Liberties  and  Independence  of  the  United 
States  are  happily  established  and  the  essential  Services  he  hath 
performed  in  different  situations  hath  endeared  himself  to  all  to 
whom  the  Rights  of  America  are  Dear  And  we  being  desiroiis  of 
giving  him  a  public  Testimony  of  our  Esteem  and  of  our  high 
Sense  of  his  disting-uished  Merit  and  essential  services.  Be  it 
therefore  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  said  Marquis 
De  la  Fayette  is  by  these  Presents  admitted  and  received  a  Free- 
man and  Citizen  of  the  City  of  ISTew  York  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  America. 

In  Testimony  whereof  We  cause  the  public  Seal  of  the  said 
City  to  be  here  unto  affixed. 

Witness  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor  of  the  said  City  this  four- 
teenth Day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1784  &  of  the 
Independence  of  the  State  the  ninth  — 

"  James  Duane. 

By  order  of  the 
Common  Council 

"  Robt  Benson  Clk  " 

On  Wednesday,  September  15,  1784,  the  Common  Council 
Minutes  record  the  following: 

The  Members  having  waited  on  the  Right  honble  the  Marquis 
iDe  la  Fayette  with  the  Address  of  this  Corporation  Mr  Mayor 
laid  on  the  Table  the  Marquis'  answer  which  was  read  &  is  in  the 
words  f  ollowg  vizt : 

"  To  the  honorable  the  Mayor  Aldermen  &  Commonalty  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 
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"  Gentlemen,  While  I  am  honored  with  so  flattering  Marks  of 
your  Esteem  it  is  a  peculiar  Gratification  to  me  to  receive  them 
in  this  City  where  with  Delight  I  see  the  triumphant  Restoration 
of  the  American  Flag. 

AmidstHardshipsof  War,  which  so  heavily  fell  upon  you,  it  has 
been  your  noble  Task  to  give  the  World  an  Example  of  Disinter- 
estedness &  Fortitude.  To  unite  with  you  in  common  Efforts  and 
common  Wishes,  became  my  fortunate  Lot;  And  altho'  from  a 
powerful  Cooperation,  then  in  readiness,  we  had  a  Right  to  expect 
the  Repossession  of  ISTew  York,  yet  did  I  feel  much  happier,  in 
the  far  better  Method  by  which  the  End  of  your  Exile  was  made 
a  signal  for  restored  Peace. 

In  the  precious  testimonies  of  your  Partiality,  now  afforded  me, 
I  most  pleasingly  enjoy  the  new  Tie  that  connects  me  with  this 
City :  and  whilst  I  ardently  share  with  you  in  every  concern  for 
its  Prosperity  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  the  warmth  of  my 
Zeal  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  Feelings  of  my  Respect  and 
Gratitude. 


National  C ommittee 
To  promote  the  celebration  of  September  6,  1916,  throughout 
the  country,  the  following  Lafayette  Day  ISTational  Committee 
was  organized: 


Citizens  Committee  of  New  York 
For  the  celebration  in  New  York  City,  the  following  Lafayette 
Day  Citizens  Committee  was  formed : 


De  la  Fayette. 


Charles  W.  Eliot 
Moorfield  Storey 
Caspar  F.  Goodrich 
Judson  Harmon 
Myron  T.  Herrick 
Joseph  H.  Choate 
George  Haven  Putnam 
George  W.  Wickersham 


Theodore  Koosevelt 
William  D.  Guthrie 
Henry  Watterson 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte 
Charles  P.  Johnson 
W.  E.  Hodges 

Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  Hon.  Sec'y 
JVlauriee  L§on,  Recording  Sec'y 


Honorary  Chairman 
Joseph  H.  Choate 


Chairman 
Alton  B.  Parker 


Honorary  Secretary 
Charles  Stewart  Davison 


Executive  Committee 


Peter  T.  Barlow 


Carlisle  Norwood 
John  Quinn 


William  C.  Demorest 
Charles  De  Rham 


Charles  H.  Russell 
Isaac  N.  Seligman 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
George  T.  Wilson 


Andrew  B.  Humphrey 
Maurice  L^on 


J  Pierpont  Morgan 
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General 

LaAvrence  F.  Abbott 
Frederick  H.  Allen 
Peter  T.  Barlow 
George  Gordon  Battle 
James  M.  Beck 
August  Belmont 
S.  Reading  Bertron 
Franklin  Q.  Brown 
George  W.  Burleigh 
James  Byrne 
Joseph  H.  Choate 
William  Conant  Church 
William  A.  Coffin 
Joseph  P.  Cotton 
F.  Cunliffe-Owen 
Chas.  Stewart  Davison 
Robert  W.  DeForest 
William  Curtis  Demorest 
F.  S.  Grand  d'Hauteville 
Charles  DeRham 
Clevelanu  H.  Dodge 
Frank  L.  Dowling 
Charles  A.  Downer 
Allen  W.  Evarts 
William  Bailey  Faxon 
John  Flanagan 
John  H.  Finley 
Frederick  DePeyster  Foster 
Amos  Tuck  French 
Franklin  H.  Giddings 
Lawrence  Godkin 
Richard  Gottheil 
Samuel  Greenbaum 
William  D.  Guthrie 
Montgomery  Hallowell 
Henry  Wlnthrop  Harden 
!McDougall  Hawkes 
Job  E.  Hedges 
Hon.  George  C.  Holt 
Henry  Holt 

Andrew  Beaumont  Humphrey 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

Francis  C.  Jones 

Lucien  Jouvaud 

Boudinot  Keith 

William  Whitehead  Ladd 

M.  B.  Leahy 

Maurice  L€on 

E.  Hubert  Litchfield 

DeWitt  M.  Lockman 

Will  H.  Low 

E.  S.  Martin 

Alexander  T.  Mason 

John  G.  Milburn 

Charles  R.  Miller 


)ii  mittce 

John  Purroy  Mitchel 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

Robert  C.  Morris 

Carlisle  Norwood 

Robert  Olyphant 

Talbot  Olyphant 

E.  H.  Outerbridge 

Alton  B.  Parker 

William  Barclay  Parsons 

George  Foster  Peabody 

Francis  K.  Pendleton 

George  A.  Plimpton 

George  Haven  Putnam 

John  Quinn 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Talbot  Root 

William  Jay  Sehieffelin 

Mortimer  L.  Schiff 

Charles  Scribner 

Isaac  N.  Seligman 

P.  Tecumseh  Sherman 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Silverman 

Frank  H.  Simonds 

William  Sloane 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson 

John  A.  Stevens 

Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson 

John  A.  Stewart 

Willard  D.  Straight 

Oscar  S.  Straus 

Edward  Trenchard 

Paul  Tuckerman 

Guy  Van  Amringe 

Nathan  B.  Van  Etten 

John  C.  Van  Dyke 

William  Van  Ingen 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip 

J.  Alden  Weir 

T.  Tileston  Wells 

George  W.  Wickersham 

William  G.  Willcox 

George  T.  Wilson 

Louis  Wiley 

Beekman  Winthrop 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise 

•fames  A.  Wright 

Rev.  T.  Wueher 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge 

Mrs.  ixamilton  R.  Fairfax 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman 

Jlrs.  Frederick  Nathan 

Mrs.  Livingston  Row  Schuyler 

Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch 

Mrs.  George  Wilson  Smith 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald 
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II 

EXERCISES  m  THE  CITY  HALL 

The  official  exercises  were  held  in  the  Aldermanic  Chamber  of 
the  City  Hall  on  September  6,  1916,  beginning  at  3,30  p.  m. 
The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  was 
requested  to  act  as  Historian  of  the  occasion.  The  large  oil 
portrait  of  Lafayette  by  S,  F.  B.  Morse  belonging  to  the  City 
(see  plate  21)  was  hung  back  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  national 
colors  of  the  United  States  and  Erance  were  draped  on  the  wall. 

The  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker  presided. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  His  Excellency  the  Erench  Am- 
bassador Jean  J.  Jusserand  and  Mrs.  Jusserand;  Mr.  Gaston 
Liebert,  Consul  General  of  Erance  in  New  York;  and  the  staffs 
of  the  Ambassador  and  Consul  General,  including  Colonel  Vignal, 
Military  Attache,  and  Mrs.  Vignal,  Commander  Antonin  Martin, 
l^aval  Attache,  Mr.  Maurice  Heilmann,  Commercial  Attache,  the 
Misses  Liebert,  daughters  of  the  Consul  General,  Mr.  ITettement, 
Consul  of  Erance,  his  sister  Miss  IsTettement,  Mr.  Stanilas 
d'  Halwyn,  Vice  Consul  of  Erance,  and  Mrs.  d'  Halwyn.  They 
were  first  received  in  the  Governor's  Boom  and  then,  to  the  strains 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  the  Marseillaise,  played  by  the 
band  of  the  Lafayette  Guards,  were  escorted  to  the  Aldermanic 
Chamber. 

In  the  assemblage,  which  filled  the  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
gallery,  were  members  of  the  Citizens  Committee,  representatives 
of  patriotic  organizations,  and  many  leading  citizens.  The  British 
I^aval  Attache  and  several  Erench  officers  and  journalists  were 
also  present. 

Address  hy  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker 

Judge  Parker,  presiding,  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
"  In  common  with  others  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  we  meet  to-day  in  appreciation  and 
honor  of  one  who,  as  Major-General  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  in  other  ways,  rendered  such  service  to  our  country  in  our 
great  struggle  for  liberty,  that  while  this  ISTation  lives,  his  memory 
will  be  fondly  cherished  —  General  Lafayette. 
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"  In  the  light  of  that  service  it  is  with  thankful  hearts  that  we 
recall  his  last  visit  to  ns.  He  came  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation 
of  Congress  to  visit  the  United  States  of  America  as  its  guest. 
That  invitation  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  President  oiier- 
ing  to  place  a  war  vessel  at  his  command.  He  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  be  our  guest,  but  declined  the  vessel.  After  his  arrival, 
the  President  and  Congress,  all  of  the  Governors  and  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States,  the  Mayors  of  the  cities  and  other  officials  of 
cities  and  towns,  together  with  all  the  citizens  joined  in  presenting 
him  a  welcome  such  as  no  one  else  ever  received  in  this  country. 
When  he  reached  the  City  of  New  York,  the  people  turned  out 
en  masse  to  welcome  him.  Among  many  celebrations  and  enter- 
tainments which  were  given  in  his  honor  was  the  notable  banquet 
on  his  sixty-seventh  birthday.  This  was  described  in  the  press  of 
the  time  as  surpassing  in  brilliancy  the  many  banquets  of  the  past 
in  this  city  given  in  honor  of  men  whose  public  services  endeared 
them  to  the  people.  'Not  only  the  Governor,  the  Mayor  and  other 
prominent  officers  of  state  and  city,  but  also  more  than  forty  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Army  were  present  to  greet  the  last  surviving 
Major-General  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  All  over  the  cotm- 
try  he  went,  visiting  every  single  state,  grown  from  the  thirteen 
states  when  he  first  came  to  us,  to  twenty-four  prosperous  and 
populous  states. 

"  His  sixty-eighth  birthday  was  fittingly  celebrated  at  the  White 
House,  where  for  several  days  he  was  the  guest  of  President 
Adams.  This  occurred  on  the  day  preceding  the  one  on  which  he 
sailed  for  home.  The  words  of  farewell  were  spoken  on  the 
Eastern  steps  of  the  White  House  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude 
of  people  by  the  President,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said :  '  Your 
visit  has  been  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  a  time  of  uninterrupted 
festivity  and  enjoyment  inspired  by  your  presence.'  Congress 
appropriated  $200,000  'in  part  payment'  for  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment sent  him  home  in  a  new  frigate,  named  after  the  battlefield 
on  which  he  Avas  wounded  —  Brandywine.  He  sailed  away  to  the 
home  he  loved  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  thankfulness  that  he 
had  been  able  to  serve  us  so  well  and  assured  of  the  affection, 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  evidence,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  presented  to 
any  other  man  in  this  country. 

"  ISTow  we  meet  in  honor'  of  that  great  friend  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  celebration  of  ninety-two  years  ago  in  this 
city  is  one  it  has  been  determined  shall  be  continued  from  time 
to  time  on  his  birthday.   It  began  last  year.    It  is  to  go  on  in  this 
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coiantry  so  long  that  people  will  understand  that  Republics  are 
not  ungrateful  to  those  who  serve  them  both  well  and  unselfishly. 
This  great  city  of  ours,  with  a  population  naore  than,  two  millions 
greater  than  that  of  the  thirteen  states  when  he  came  to  us  extends 
to  you  a  hearty  welcome  and  for  that  purpose,  our  Acting  Mayor, 
Mr,  Dowling,  will  now  present  to  you  the  good  wishes  and  the 
welcome  of  the  City  of  'New  York." 

Address  hy  Hon.  Frank  L.  Dowling 
Mr.  Dowling  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In  behalf  of  the  City 
of  ISTew  York  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  great  this  distin- 
guished assemblage,  gathered  here  to-day  to  do  honor  to  a  great 
Frenchman,  whose  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  led  him  to  give  his  personal  aid  and  undoubted  influence 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  country  at  the  most  critical  period 
in  our  national  history.  His  services,  his  example,  were  of  vital 
importance  to  the  struggling  Colonies.  I  am  glad  to  be  one  of 
those  present  to-day  to  do  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  hope  that  the 
Lafayette  Day  Celebration  will  be  most  successful." 

Judge  Parker  then  said : 

"  Mr.  Acting  Mayor :  We  thank  the  city  for  its  welcome  and 
we  beg  you  to  be  assured  of  our  appreciation  of  your  courteous 
expression  of  its  kindly  welcome  and  greeting. 

"  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  our  neighbor  and 
friend,  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  who  has  among  his  other  public 
services  represented  the  L^nited  States  in  France  as  our  Ambassa- 
dor, and  I  would  ask  him  if  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  the  Ambassador  from  France  to  the  United  States." 

Address  hy  Hon.  Robert  Bacon 
Mr.  Bacon  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Ambassador,  Mr.  Acting  Mayor,  and  Mr.  President : 
It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  speak  to  you 
here  today.  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  you  the  honor  that 
is  done  to  me  in  asking  me  to  speak  to  you  briefly  of  Lafayette. 
As  for  the  welcome  to  the  Ambassador,  my  friend,  I  may  say,  I 
can  add  very  little  to  the  eloquent  words  of  your  President,  and 
of  the  Acting  Mayor,  but  he  knows,  I  think  —  I  am  sure  —  that 
my  heart  goes  out  to  him. 

"  On  the  sixth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1757,  a  day 
honored  by  the  peoples  of  two  republics,  and  destined  to  be  a  day 
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set  apart  in  the  history  of  mankind,  a  child  was  born,  conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  realization  of  political  freedom. 
By  birth  a  subject  of  France,  by  Act  of  Congress  an  American 
citizen,  his  name  is  '  sweet  as  honey  on  the  lips  of  men.' 

"  Of  pi-ond  and  ancient  lineage,  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
he  discerned  across  an  ocean  the  flush  of  liberty  as  of  a  sun 
strangely  rising  —  not  setting  —  in  the  west,  and  putting  aside 
place  and  position  as  unworthy  of  ambition,  he  associated  himself 
with  the  lowly  anad  oppressed  of  the  new  world.  '  When  I  heard 
your  cause  my  heart  enlisted.'  But  although  he  came  single 
handed,  as  it  were,  offering  his  services  without  rank  and  withoi^t 
pay,  and  his  life  a  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  yet  through  him  and  his 
devotion  to  that  cause,  France  and  the  United  States  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  at  Yorktown,  and  through  their  co-operation, 
the  independence  of  the  struggling  colonies  was  realized,  and  the 
liberty  of  a  whole  continent  assured.  At  this  great  and  crowning 
moment,  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  to-day  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  city  which  bears 
the  name  of  their  great  companion  in  arms,  facing  the  White 
House,  and  reminding  by  their  presence  the  successors  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  Presidency  of  that  perpetual  alliance  of  two  peoples 
evidenced,  indeed,  by  no  scrap  of  paper,  but  inscribed  in  the  hearts 
of  every  American. 

"  When  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  formally 
proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  Lafayette  was  less  than  19 
years  of  age.  On  the  26th  day  of  March,  1777,  he  sailed  from 
Bordeaux  in  a  vessel  of  his  own  furnishing,  but  his  departure  was 
delayed  by  royal  command.  He  escaped  to  Spain,  whence,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  with  DeKalb,  later  to  fall  in  the  cause  they 
espoused,  with  some  chosen  companions,  he  put  to  sea  in  his 
vessel,  aptly  called  the  Victory.  Still  a  youth  of  19,  he  reached 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  the  13th  day  of  June.  He  made  his 
way  under  difficulties  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  capital  of  the 
country,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  day  of  July.  The  little 
city  swarmed  with  adventurers,  eager  for  high  command  in  return 
for  real  or  alleged  experience.  Commissions  to  foreigners  meant 
lack  of  commissions  to  deserving  Americans,  and  the  reception  of 
Lafayette  was,  as  he  himself  said,  'more  like  a  dismissal  than  a 
welcome,'  but  Lafayette  had  come  in  the  interests  of  a  cause,  and 
he  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  serving  it.  He 
addressed  the  Congress,  setting  forth  his  circumstances,  and  the 
reasons  which  had  impelled  him  to  cross  the  ocean  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  young  country.  He  felt  that  he  had  earned  the 
right  to  serve,  saying  that,  '  After  the  sacrifices  that  I  have  made 
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in  this  cause,  I  have  the  right  to  ask  two  favors  at  your  hands: 
the  one  is,  to  serve  without  pay,  at  my  own  expense;  and  the 
other,  that  I  be  allowed  to  serve  at  first  as  a  volunteer.'  Congress 
could  not  resist  such  an  appeal.  It  therefore  resolved  that,  '  his 
services  be  accepted,  and  that  in  consideration  of  his  ze»l,  illustri- 
ous family  and  connections,  he  have  rank  and  commission  of  major 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.'  The  commission,  how- 
ever, was  meant  by  Congress  to  be  honorary,  leaving  it  to  Wash- 
ington to  avail  himself  of  Lafayette's  services,  or  to  appoint  him 
to  such  command  as  events  shovild  justify. 

"  His  zeal  for  the  cause  was  sincere,  his  courage,  shown  at 
Brandywine,  was  unquestioned;  his  tact  was  even  greater  than 
either.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Camp,  Washington  had  said :  '  It  is 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  us  to  show  ourselves  to  an  officer  who 
ihas  just  come  from  the  army  of  France.'  To  which  delicate 
compliment  Lafayette  finely  replied :  '  I  am  here  to  learn,  not  to 
teach.' 

"  He  not  only  felt  his  youth  and  inexperience,  bUD  the  embar- 
rassment that  his  presence  in  high  command  might  create.  He 
overcame  every  difficulty.  '  I  read,'  he  said,  '  I  study,  I  examine, 
I  listen,  I  reflect,  and  upon  the  result  of  all  of  this  I  make  an 
effort  to  form  my  opinion  and  to  put  into  it  as  much  common 
sense  as  I  can.  I  am  cautious  not  to  talk  much,  lest  I  should  say 
some  foolish  thing,  and  still  more  cautious  in  my  actions  lest  I 
should  do  some  foolish  thing,  for  I  do  not  want  to  disappoint  the 
confidence  that  the  Americans  have  so  kindly  placed  in  me.' 

"  His  conduct  at  Brandywine,  and  the  further  evidence  of  skill,, 
as  well  as  courage,  in  the  affair  at  Gloucester,  coupled  with  his 
faultless  devotion  to  the  cause,  in  which  his  heart  was  enlisted,  led 
Washington  to  recommend  to  Congress,  within  less  than  six  months 
after  his  arrival  in  America,  that  he  be  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  Division  and  Congress  resolved  that,  '  General  Washington  be 
informed  it  is  highly  agreeable  to  Congress  that  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Division  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army.'  He  was  accordingly  put  in  command  of  a  Vir- 
ginia Division,  and  he  shared  the  hardships  of  defeat  and  the 
sweets  of  victory  with  his  men.  He  went  through  the  trying 
winter  at  Yalley  Forge,  where,  as  he  tells  us,  '  The  unfortunate 
soldiers  were  in  want  of  everything;  they  had  neither  coats  nor 
hats,  nor  shirts,  nor  shoes;  their  feet  and  legs  froze  until  they 
grew  black,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  amputate  them.  *  *  * 
The  army  frequently  passed  whole  days  without  food,  and  the 
patient  endurance  of  both  soldiers  and  officers  was  a  miracle  which 
every  moment  seemed  to  renew.' 
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"  The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by 
Prance,  and  the  defensive  alliance  of  the  6th  day  of  February, 
1778,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  Lafayette's  influence,  put  an  end 
to  gloom  and  despondency.  Great  Britain  declared  war  against 
France  for  its  support  of  the  cause  in  which  not  only  Lafayette, 
but  France,  was  now  enlisted,  and  the  United  Colonies  found 
themselves  possessed  of  an  ally,  as  powerful  as  it  was  sympathetic, 
generous,  and  high  minded.  The  wants  of  Valley  Forge  were 
made  good.  Clothing  and  equipment  came  for  the  men,  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies  for  the  troops.  A  French  army,  under  Rocham- 
beau,  was  landed;  a  French  fleet  stationed  itself  in  American 
waters.  The  Virginia  Division  under  Lafayette,  outmanoeuvered 
Cornwallis.  The  allied  armies  of  Washington  and  of  Eochambeau 
marched  south  to  join  Lafayette.  The  French  fleet,  under  De- 
Grasse,  cut  off  escape  by  water  from  Yorktown,  and  besieged  alike 
by  land  and  sea,  Cornwallis,  on  October  19th,  1781,  surrendered 
his  army  to  Washington,  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States, —  thanks  to  the  kindly  aid  of  our  first,  our  great,  and  our 
only  ally  —  became  a  fact, 

"  To-day  as  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Lafayette,  his  devoted 
country  is  taking  part  once  more  in  a  war  of  independence,  a  war 
which  will  save,  and  has  already  saved,  civilization  and  free  insti- 
tutions from  the  imposition  of  a  theory  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  dominant  sovereign  will,  just  as,  on  an  October  day  in 
the  year  732,  Charles,  surnamed  Martel,  halted  an  invading  army 
at  Tours,  thus  preserving  France  and  western  Europe  from  an 
alien  and  militant  civilization.  The  battle  of  the  Marne,  fought 
and  won  by  Lafayette's  countryman,  Joffre,  on  Lafayette's  birth- 
day, makes  of  the  6th  day  of  September  a  date  memorable,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  out  country,  but  in  the  annals  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

"  In  commemorating  the  services  of  Lafayette,  the  friend  of 
liberty,  the  friend  of  America,  and  the  friend  of  Washing*ton,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  France  in  her  struggle  for  mankind,  for  ideals  — 
for  our  American  ideals  —  and,  as  Rochambeau  said  to  Washing- 
ton in  1781,  so  to-day  I  say  to  you.  sir,  the  iVnibassador  of  the 
glorious  country  of  Lafayette  and  of  Rochambeau: 

Entre  vous,  entre  nous,  d  la  vie,  a  la  mort' " 

Judge  Parker  introduced  the  next  speaker  as  follows : 

When  the  Committee  came  to  consider  who  should  be  invited 
to  deliver  the  principal  address  on  this  occasion.  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  was  quickly  and 
unanimously  chosen.    While  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  agree  to 
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invite  him,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  have  the  invitation  find  him.  It 
seems  that  the  good  Doctor,  in  need  of  a  well  earned  vacation,  had 
wandered  into  the  Kew  Hampshire  Moimtains  and  Woods  where 
he  might  gain  it  withoiit  interference  and  so  it  happened  that  the 
invitation  of  the  Committee  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  him  until 
Simday  last.  However,  his  lojal  and  patriotic  heart  and  his  great 
admiration  for  Lafayette  have  compelled  him  to  forego  the 
remainder  of  his  short  vacation  and  come  to  us.  I  have  now  the 
great  pleasure  of  introducing  our  friend,  Dr.  Finley." 

Address  hy  John  H.  Finley,  LL.D.,  L.II.D, 
Dr.  Finley  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Acting  Mayor,  Mr.  Ambassador  to 
France  that  is,  Mr.  Ambassador  to  France  that  was,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador from  France  that  was,  that  is  and  that  is  to  be,  and  Mme. 
Jusserand,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

"  I  need  not  say  to  you  who  have  just  heard  the  eloquent  and 
stirring  address  of  Mr.  Bacon,  that  despite  the  gracious  announce- 
ment of  our  honored  Chairman,  the  '  principal  address '  of  this 
occasion  has  already  been  made. 

"  When  I  received  the  invitation,  a  few  days  ago,  to  take  part 
in  these  exercises,  I  had  just  crossed,  from  Old  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
the  lake  which  bears  the  name  of  that  indomitable  son  of  France 
and  pioneer  in  America,  Champlain,  and  had  made  my  way  on 
foot  through  a  pass  in  the  Green  Mountains  into  the  valleys  which 
look  up  to  the  greater  ranges  beyond, —  ranges  whose  peaks  were 
doubtless  seen  b}^  Frenchmen,  first  of  Europeans:  Yerrazzano 
perhaps,  when  under  commission  from  Francis  the  First,  Jacques 
C  artier  from  the  crest  of  Mont  Real  and  Champlain  from  the 
New  England  coast  which  he  explored  while  some  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  still  in  childhood  or  youth.  Highest  rises  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  with  Mount  Washington  commanding;  aloof, 
austere,  rugged,  with  it  summit  often  enveloped  in  cloud ;  and 
fronting  it  a  parallel  range  of  alien  name,  remembering  perhaps 
some  Franconian  association  or  perhaps  some  Carlovingian  legend, 
with  Mount  LaFayette  standing  in  picturesque  prominence,  high- 
est of  the  group. 

It  was  a  happy  and  prescient  christening  that  wrote  in  the 
baptismal  record  of  the  eternal  hills  the  names  of  those  who  had 
noblest  part  in  the  founding  of  this  republic:  Washington's,  first 
of  Americans ;  Lafayette's,  first  of  Europeans. 

I  had  Avished  to  celebrate  the  natal  day  of  Lafayette  by  taking 
a  road  into  some  nearer  valley  or  climbing  by  trail  to  some  neigh- 
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boring  peak,  in  order  to  see  the  Mountain  Lafayette  in  all  its  early 
autumn  glory,  with  the  cross  which  it  wears,  as  it  were  America's 
Cross  of  Honor  hanging  from  its  shoulders. 

"  But  I  have  followed  the  example  of  one  of  the  White  Moun- 
taineers, in  1824.  One  now  living  in  that  same  mountaineer's 
house,  himself  a  lover  of  these  same  mountains,  said  that  his  uncle 
drove  in  1824  to  Portsmouth  seventy  miles  away  to  see  Lafayette, 
and  added :  '  Lafayette  is  the  only  hero  whom  this  republic  has 
loved  without  reserve.'  There  in  the  mountains  they  keep  the 
visible  eternal  symbol  of  our  memory  of  America's  dearest  friend. 
But,  as  the  mountaineer,  I  have  come  to  the  city,  to  the  very  place 
where  Lafayette  stood  in  1824,  to  find  in  the  hearts  of  a  remember- 
ing people  an  even  more  sublime  and  as  immutable  a  memorial, 
invisible,  but  none  the  less  real,  which  we  must  make  imperishable, 
by  leading  our  youth,  through  the  valleys  of  our  own  appreciation, 
or  up  to  the  summits  of  great  lives  of  his  day,  to  see  and  to  love. 
It  is  our  happy  duty  to  keep  that  valorous  life  as  distinct  upon 
the  horizon  of  the  youth  of  America  as  the  Mountain  Lafayette  is 
to  one  who  walks  up  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  in  a  clear  autumn 
day- 

"  And  Lafayette  in  youth,  not  in  age ;  for  it  was  Lafayette  the 
rich,  titled,  homely,  lank,  red-haired  young  man  of  nineteen  and 
'  of  modest,  even  embarrassed,  demeanor,'  whom  this  republic  has 
reason  to  remember  to-daj^,  not  the  courtly  man  of  sixty-seven  as 
painted  by  Morse  in  the  portrait  above  us, —  except  as  the  older 
includes  the  younger. 

"  It  Avas  a  youth  no  older  than  most  freshmen  in  American  col- 
leges (though  he  was  himself  a  graduate  of  a  French  college  in  the 
usual  academical  course)  who  hearing  at  a  dinner  party  in  Metz 
that  '  the  remote,  scattered  and  unprotected  settlers  of  the  wilder- 
ness had  solemnly  declared  themselves  an  independent  people,' 
resolved  to  abandon  the  pleasures  of  the  '  gayest  court  and  capital 
of  the  world,'  to  leave  his  yoimg  wife  and  child,  and  to  risk  his 
life  and  fortime  in  the  cause  for  Avhich  his  heart  '  at  once  enlisted.' 

"  It  was  a  youth,  still  at  nineteen,  who  undismayed  by  the  news 
of  the  retreat  of  Washington's  '  ragged  and  suffering '  army 
across  Xcav  Jersey,  purchased  a  vessel  (over  which  he  was  '  hor- 
ribly cheated')  and,  escaping  by  embarkation  from  a  Spanish 
port,  roused  French  sentiment  to  an  expression  of  sympathy  so 
pronounced  that  it  advanced  the  alliance  with  the  new  nation 
which  a  sovereign  and  ministry,  fearful  of  disastrous  consequences, 
might  well  seek  to  avert. 

"  It  was  a  youth,  not  even  3'et  out  of  his  teens,  who  landing  in 
South  Carolina,  a  Black  Musketeer  of  King  Louis'  household, 
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rode  600  miles  to  make  proffer  of  Ms  service  as  a  volunteer,  and 
without  pay,  to  Congress,  (who  unceremoniously  kept  him  waiting 
in  the  street  at  first  as  an  adventurer,  but  afterward  gave  him  a 
commission  as  a  major-general,  '  a  brevet  of  immortality '  it 
seemed  to  him),  and  then  to  Washington,  who  adopted  him  as  a 
member  of  his  military  family,  admitted  him  into  his  war  coun- 
cil by  the  side  of  Greene  from  his  forge,  Stark  from  the  forests 
and  granite  hills,  and  Putnam  from  the  farm ;  invited  him  to  share 
dinners  which  were  hardly  comparable  with  those  at  Versailles, 
and  drew  him  into  what  proved  to  be  the  most  beautiful  friendship 
in  all  American  history.  Indeed,  says  Trevelyan :  '  The  history 
of  the  world  has  seldom  had  to  tell  of  a  more  honorable  connec- 
tion between  two  men,  more  conscientiously  devoted  to  great  prin- 
ciples.' 

"  It  was  a  young  man,  just  turned  twenty,  who  at  the  Battle  of 
BrandyAvine,  hastened  in  the  '  direction  of  the  music  to  the  sound 
of  which  so  maiiy  of  his  progenitors  had  died '  and  fought  with 
such  ardor  as  to  make  him  insensible  to  the  wound  he  had  received 
in  battle,  a  mere  boy  of  twenty  who  strengthened  the  morale  of  the 
army,  even  at  Valley  Forge,  and  gave  heart  to  the  whole  people 
by  his  gallant  spirit,  for  in  that  splendid  incarnation  of  yquth, 
France  herself  seemed  to  be  fighting  for  the  independence  of  this 
nascent  nation, 

"  It  was  a  young  man  of  only  twenty-one  who  declined  the 
seductive  glory  of  coordinate  command  Avith  his  revered  Washing- 
ton, and  who  was  thanked  by  Congress  for  his  splendid  service  in 
bringing  the  French  and  American  armies  into  harmonious  feel- 
ing after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  in  ISTew  England. 

It  was  a  young  man  of  but  twenty-two  who  went  back  to 
France  and  did  what  no  one  else  could  have  done  to  give  occasion 
for  that  poj^ular  demonstration  which  evoked  the  substantial  and 
disinterested  aid  that  made  victory  for  the  Colonists  possible  — 
an  assistance  which  even  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  we 
cannot  repay ! 

"  And  it  was,  finally,  a  young  man,  just  past  his  twenty-fourth 
birthday  who,  having  taken  a  vitally  important  part,  as  Mr. 
Bacon  has  clearly  set  forth,  in  the  concluding  campaign  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown. 

"Thus  the  great  service  of  Lafayette  to  America  was  consum- 
mated before  most  young  American  college  men  have  begun  seri- 
ously to  think  of  public  responsibility  or  to  take  a  possessing 
interest  in  the  world's  affairs. 
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"  France  has  given  this  New  World  explorers,  soldiers  and 
priests  whose  adventures  and  endurances  lighted  with  splendors 
of  valor  and  faith  all  the  forest-  and  prairie-  and  water-paths  of 
I^'ew  France,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  but  here  has  she  set  before  the  youth  of  America  the  genius 
of  her  own  youth,  forever,  to  imitate  the  virtues  which  are  undy- 
ing in  her, —  in  her  who,  (as  an  English  historian  said  before  the 
present  Avar),  has  always  '  drawn  her  sword  in  behalf  of  the  weak, 
■ — •  for  the  Pole,  the  Greek,  for  struggling  Italy,  for  the  insurgent 
ISTorth  American  colonies,'  and  whose  '  people  have  never  turned 
from  a  friendly  compact  at  the  call  of  their  interest.' 

"  Here,  in  Lafayette,  is  the  incarnation  of  her  perpetual  youth. 
Disinterested  in  purpose !  Thinking  not  of  cost  or  sacrifice  if  the 
cause  be  just,  even  though  it  seems  to  be  lost!  Ever  beginning 
again  with  unquenchable  spirit ! 

"  'In  the  peasants'  huts,'  said  Voltaire,  with  what  seems  now 
remarkable  divination,  '  the  spirit  of  France  never  changes, —  it 
is  always  the  same ;  it  is  for  all  time.  You  English,  nor  all  others, 
cannot  blow  out  that  candle  which  is  the  spirit  of  France.  ^'  *  ^' 
The  spirit  of  France  is  the  candle  of  Europe,  and  you  English 
will  be  its  screen  against  the  blowing  out,  though  in  spasms  of 
stupidity  you  flaunt  the  extinguisher.' 

"  But  here  was  the  spirit  of  France's  unquenchable,  uncalcu- 
lating,  impulsive,  generous  spirit  exhibit  in  her  noblest  family, — 
in  castle  as  in  hut.  And  if,  as  a  modern  French  philosopher  has 
said,  youth  is  the  medium  through  which  the  qualities  of  a  society 
are  best  to  show  themselves,  how  preciously  is  the  worth  of  France 
appraised  by  this  illustrious  youth  whose  birthday  we  celebrate 
in  common  with  her  who  is  immortal  through  such  youth. 

"  We  fear  at  times  to  apply  this  test  of  our  own  youth  to  our- 
selves. But  when  one  reads,  as  I  have  been  reading,  of  the  offer- 
ing of  our  young  men,  and  especially  college  men,  in  France,  in 
trench  and  ambulance  and  aviation  corps,  one  cannot  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  Lafayette  is  among  our  youth.  But  our  supreme 
task  is  to  make  that  spirit  universal,  as  it  is  in  France  today,  to 
stir  every  youth  to  see  that  here  we  have  the  glorious  thing  for 
which  Lafayette  offered  and  risked  his  all,  and  to  make  every 
youth  ready  and  willing  to  give  his  all  for  this  '  glorious  thing,' 
which  must  daily  be  lifted  from  the  commonplace. 

"  Edward  Everett,  himself  a  young  man,  delivering  his  eulogy 
on  Lafayette  in  Faneuil  Hall,  '  at  the  request  of  the  young  men  of 
Boston  '  in  1836,  said  of  the  youth,  Lafayette,  '  He  comes  unpre- 
pared, because  he  comes  to  a  great  Preparation  of  Liberty.  *  *  * 
He  comes  in  youth  to  the  great  monitorial  School  of  Freedom  to 
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imbibe  its  holy  doctrine  from  an  authentic  source  —  from  the 
lips  of  the  Pure  Master.' 

"  Here  is  still  in  existence  that  Place  of  Preparation  of  Liberty, 
that  great  monitorial  School  of  Freedom,  and  though  the  Pure  and 
Austere  Master,  to  whom  Lafayette  was  both  pupil  and  son,  has 
gone,  we  have  still  for  our  youth  the  memory  of  his  pure  tuition 
and  the  glorious  example  of  one  who  gave  his  all  to  study  the 
perilous  lessons  of  freedom  in  this  greatest  school  of  democracy, 
established  by  the  aid  of  France,  in  the  earth,  for  the  teaching  of 
all  nations. 

"  Prepared  the  youth  Lafayette  was  in  spirit  to  endure  the 
tuition;  and  our  supreme  need  is  of  this  preparation  of  spirit  in 
our  youth.  All  else  will  come  with  it,  but  the  vigorous  training, 
the  universal  discipline,  must  come,  too. 

Lescarbot,  the  young  French  barrister,  who  came  to  our 
savage  shores  three  centuries  ago  (1606),  in  an  apostrophe  to 
France,  said  :  '  You  must  make  alliance,  dear  Mother,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  sun.'  In  Lafayette  did  the  French  spirit 
make  Westward  alliance  beyond  the  binding  of  any  treaty ;  and  in 
the  teaching  of  our  youth  to  keep  in  their  hearts  such  chivalry, 
such  '  adorable  faith,'  such  passion  for  justice  and  liberty  as 
Lafayette  showed,  shall  we  keep  forever  this  spiritual  treaty. 

"  But  I  must  not  turn  aside  to  speak  to  our  ovra  youth.  Our 
faces  and  theirs  must  be  turned  all,  this  day,  toward  the  person 
and  service  of  this  heroic  young  Frenchman  whom  ever  we  would 
keep  in  shining  memory. 

"  As  I  have  ridden  in  my  journey  to  the  city  through  the  night 
into  the  light  of  this  day,  my  own  thought  of  him  has  found  its 
expression  in  a  homage  which  I  assume  to  make  our  common 
tribute  and  the  appraisal  of  all  time : 

SEPTBMBiEE  6. 

"  Whose  day  shall  this  day  be?  "  I  heard  one  cry 

At  dawn,  this  morning,  through  the  gray  sea  mist 

That  hid  the  towers  and  tenements,  as  if 

The  city  were  again  the  huddled  town; 

"  Who'll  win  for  aye  this  precious  bit  of  time, 

"  Which,  ere  it  ends,  will  make  Earth's  habitants, 

"(Or  such  of  them  as  stay  in  their  clay  huts), 

"  Older  by  some  two  thousand  years, 

"But  richer  by  a  thousand  million  deeds? — 

"  What  am  I  offered  for  this  autumn  day  ? 

"  Who'll  make  a  bid  ?    Ere  morrow  it  must  go 

"  To  him  who  bids  the  most.    Time  cannot  wait 

"  Though  he  would  fain  '  bid  in  '  its  growing  light 

"  That  soon  will  turn  to  warm  and  golden  noon, 
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"  And  paint  the  earth  against  the  misty  skies, 

'■■  As  if  Corot  had  come  again  to  life; — 

'■  Fain  keep  its  genial  heat  to  warm  the  heart 

'■  And  hearth  when  snows  are  deep  on  Vosges  and  Alp. 

Wake  men  and  bid!    See  how  its  conquering  glow 
"  Makes  all  the  circling  rivers  amulets 
"  Of  argent ;  cities  varicolored  gems, 
"  And  land  and  sea  a  tranquil  tapestry ! 
'•  What  am  I  bid?  " 

And  one,  ere  others  could. 
Cried  out :    "  I  fling  unnumbered  lives  of  men 
"  To  buy  it  in  the  planet's  calendar: 
'■'  To  crush  a  planet-capital  and  make 
'•'  A  holiday  for  millions.    This,  my  bid:  " 

*  •  »  »  * 

""  "  Unnumbered  lives  of  others  '  am  I  bid, 
"  Thousands  of  human  skulls  and  skeletons. — 
'•'  Does  anyone  bid  more  ?  " 

"  I  give  my  own," 
■'■'•/e  donne  ma  vie.' As  many  thousand  cried 
In  answering  deed  of  self-forgetfulness. 
Or,  choking,  gasping  in  death,  beside  the  ilame. 

Then  rose  a  loud  confusion,  as  when  men 
Bid  ia  a  stock  exchange;  one  off'ring  this, 
One  that:  an  epaulet,  a  bag  of  gold 
A  name,  a  serum  or  a  victory. 

***** 

All  day  the  bidding  ran,  on  into  hours 
When  labor,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  dawn. 
Was  silent  and  the  captains  ceased  command, 
When  only  scholars  bid,  bent  o'er  their  books. 
Mothers  o'er  babes  or  nurses  o'er  the  sick: 
TlU  late,  there  rose  the  ghost  of  one  long  dead. 
Our  first  "  Immortal,"  who  for  millions  spoke : 
■' O  Author  of  all  Days  I    There  lives  a  youth, 
"  A  tall  and  slender  boy,  of  flaming  crown, 
"  A  son  of  France,  but  dear  as  ever  son 
"  Of  own  could  be  to  one  whom  I  have  heard 
"  A  people  call  their  country's  father. —  He, 
■■  He  was  a  gallant  youth,  noble  of  birth, 
"  But  noble  also  in  the  noblest  use 
"  Of  that  surpassing  word.    He  risked  his  all ; 
"  His  fortune,  home  and  life;  not  for  his  king, 
"  Or  country;  not  for  rank  or  rich  reward; 
'■  But  for  an  alien  and  a  kingless  land, 
'■■  Struggling  despairfully  but  with  just  cause 
"  For  that  sweet  liberty,  through  which  alone 
"Mankind  can  rise. —  And  by  the  unbought  aid 
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"  Of  this  Frencli  youth,  this  boy  of  flaming  crown 

"  And  flaming  heart,  came  victory  at  last, 

"  Came  victory  and  liberty  for  us. 

"  He  could  but  bid  his  fortune  and  his  life, — 

"  We  add  to  his  brave  all,  what  we,  in  turn, 

"  A  great,  lank,  youth-republic,  now  may  give 

"  In  kind,  and  do  of  love  engage  to  give, 

"  So  long  as  Thou,  who  didst  appoint  the  lights 

"  Of  heav'n  for  signs  and  seasons,  days  and  years, 

"  Shalt  yearly  bring  September  sixth  to  bless 

"  In  endless  calendar  this  whirling  earth." 

***** 

The  hammer  on  the  bell  of  midnight  fell. 
"  Going,"  he  said,  the  Ancient  One  of  Days, 
"  Going,"  and,  with  the  last  sonorous  stroke. 
Cried  "  Gone."    "  This  day  is  his,  forever  his, 
"  The  son  of  France,  the  friend  of  Washington, 
"  The  brave  god-brother  of  America, 
"  The  youth,  youth-summoning,  de  Lafayette !  " 

Judge  Parker  introduced  the  Frencli  Ambassador  witli  these 
words : 

The  Ambassador  from  France  to  the  United  States  has  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  He  has  been  with  us  many 
years,  so  long  that  even  those  who  do  not  know  him  personally 
have  come  to  love  him.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  us  that  he  honors 
us  this  day  by  his  presence  here.  He  has  expressed  a  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  addresses  of  welcome  which  have  been  presented 
here  by  the  Acting  Mayor  of  the  City,  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  his  appreciation  that  this  country 
honors  Lafayette.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Ambassador 
from  France." 

Address  hy  His  Excellency  Jean  J.  Jussercmd 
M.  J usserand  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Acting  Mayor,  and  my  dear  friends,  the 
American  Ambassadors  to  France,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Of  all 
the  tasks  that  were  ever  given  to  any  man  mine  is  certainly  the 
sweetest.  I  have  to  express  a  sentiment  with  which  my  heart  is 
full,  gratitude  for  that  Committee  of  American  citizens  which  in 
these  days  of  trial  for  the  ally  of  old  remembers  the  time  when 
that  young  officer  Lafayette  came  over  and  did  something  for  the 
republic  on  this  side  of  the  water :  two  republics  axe  now  fronting 
each  other  on  the  two  shores  of  the  ocean. 
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"  I  feel  indeed  full  of  gratitude  toward  our  eloquent  chairman 
for  what  he  has  so  well  said  of  the  hero  of  the  day  and  of  his 
country,  and  for  what  he  has  tmdeservedly  said  of  the  present 
representative  of  that  country;  toward  the  Acting  Mayor  who 
interrupted  for  us  his  important  duties  in  the  immense  city 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  toward  the  authors  of  '  the  two 
addresses  of  the  day,'  Mr.  Bacon  and  Dr.  Finley ;  Mr.  Bacon,  my 
diplomatic  brother,  a  very  dear  friend  for  many  years;  and  with 
him  that  worthy  colleag-ue  of  ours,  Mr.  Sharp,  now  Ambassador  to 
France  who  has  come  such  a  long  way  from  his  home  to  bring  us 
a  message  of  warm-hearted  sympathy ;  both  worthy  continuators 
of  the  first  envoy  who  represented  your  country  in  France  and  who 
have  emulated  him  in  that  same  feeling  for  her  manifested  by 
that  famous  American,  Benjamin  Franklin.  To  Franklin,  when 
he  had  returned  to  Philadelphia,  Eochambeau's  aide,  Chastelliix 
once  wrote :  '  When  you  were  in  France  it  was  useless  to  praise 
the  Americans;  we  had  only  to  say,  Look,  here  is  one.'  His  suc- 
cessors have  not  lost  sight  of  this  example. 

"  With  that  double  power  which  is  his,  as  an  historian  and  a 
poet,  President  Finley  has  vividly  brought  back  to  our  minds  the 
events  which  took  place  140  years  ago;  we  think  of  the  immense 
change,  of  that  small  struggling  nation  scarcely  yet  a  nation,  who 
wanted  to  be  free,  confronted  by  such  perils,  possessed,  as  it 
seemed,  of  such  inadequate  means.  And  we  think  of  that  tall, 
thin,  rather  shy,  practically  unknown  young  man  of  twenty,  who 
wanted  to  help  a  great  cause  and  seemed  so  unlikely  to  be  of  use, 
that,  as  Doctor  Finley  has  reminded  us,  when  he  presented  himself 
to  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  received  in.  the  street,  and  not 
invited  to  come  in. 

"  And  now  what  do  we  see  ?  An  immense  nation,  a  develop- 
ment so  prodigious  that  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  nothing  like 
it  has  occurred.  And  what  do  we  see,  too  ?  The  fame  of  the 
unknown  young  man  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  nation ; 
he  has  become  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  world,  one 
of  those  to  whom  have  been  raised  the  most  statues. 

"  The  nation  gi'ew  as  trees  gi'ow  when  they  have  the  necessary 
sap  and  soil ;  it  grew  because  it  possssed  not  only  the  splendid 
resources  of  its  territory  and  climate,  but  because  it  had  the  sap, 
those  resources  of  more  import  consisting  in  force  of  character, 
pluck,  energy,  inventiveness,  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and  abnega- 
tion, all  those  noble  feelings  which  men  who  are  the  molders  of 
the  future, —  and  no  one  has  more  of  the  future  in  his  hands  than 
one  who  like  Dr.  Finley  is  at  the  head  of  a  university, —  are  care- 
ful to  instill  into  the  new  generation. 
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Two  things  are  indispensable  for  the  efficiency  of  a  gun, 
something  to  put  in  it  and  some  one  to  put  behind  it.  Lafayette 
was,  at  the  time  of  your  severest  trial,  one  of  the  men  behind  the 
gun ;  not  undeservedly  his  fame  has  grown  with  yours. 

"  What  he  could  do  at  twenty  is  a  wonder,  and  has  been  called 
a  miracle;  not  a  unique  one  however.  For  twenty  was  the  age 
of  that  other  French  defender  of  Liberty,  that  model  being,  that 
saint,  the  maid  of  Lorraine,  Joan  of  Arc.  At  the  same  age,  fight- 
ing for  our  people,  Joan  of  Arc  succeeded,  and  now  the  saint  to 
whom  you  of  New  York  recently  raised  a  noble  statue,  still  from 
afar,  from  above,  watches  over  France;  her  spirit  is  with  our 
armies. 

"  You  honor  Lafayette  and  we  honor  him  too,  because  we  owe 
him  much.  We  owe  to  him  the  first  Declaration  of  Kights  that 
was  drawn  up  in  our  Revolution,  and  we  owe  to  him  a  thing  for 
which  we  are  more  grateful  than  for  anything  else,  our  fl[ag,  the 
tricolor,  the  flag  of  Valmy,  the  flag  of  the  Marne,  the  flag  of 
Verdun.    Eepeating  the  words  of  your  national  anthem : 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air 

Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there,    *    *  * 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave, 

—  we  are  proud  to  think  that  half  a  year  and  more  has  passed, 
and  the  tricolor  is  still  waving  and  will  continue  to  wave  over  the 
shattered  city. 

"  Franklin,  when  he  had  returned  to  Philadelphia,  was  once 
watching  flies  which  seemed  to  be  dead,  and  a  whiff  of  air  came 
and  they  revived,  and  he  said,  '  I  should  like  to  be  like  those  flies, 
to  go  to  sleep  for  a  time  (for  a  hundred  years)  and  then  return 
to  America  and  see  what  has  taken  place.'  And  he  described, 
indeed  very  accurately,  what  he  thought  would  have  taken  place; 
the  vast  changes,  the  wilderness  replaced  by  prosperous  cities, 
roads  and  canals  connecting  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land, 
immense  towns,  an  immense  population,  inexhaustible  resources, 
a  vast  navy,  a  country  immense  in  everything. 

"If  he  should  return  to-day,  he  would  find  indeed  wonderful 
changes,  and  yet  he  would  notice  many  things  that  have  not 
changed,  the  best  things,  the  chief  ones :  that  love  of  liberty  which 
is  extended  to  men  and  nations  who  have  the  same  love;  that 
pluck  and  energy  to  which  nothing  is  impossible ;  that  feeling  for 
France  which  had  been  his.  Many  American  citizens  have  shown 
that  in  this  respect  there  has  been  no  change,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
American  heart  has  remained  what  it  was  in  his  time ;  the  man 
behind  the  gun  is  the  same  man  he  had  known ;  and  we  of  France 
feel  a  gratitude  that  will  not  die  towards  those  many  Americans 
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who  have  sent  help  to  our  victims  of  the  Avar,  those  youths  who 
have  succored  our  wounded  or  who  have  actually  enlisted  as  the 
French  had  done  in  '76,  and  for  those  bold  heroes  whom  one  of 
the  successors  of  George  Washington  has  called  "  The  Laf ayettes 
of  the  Adr.' 

"  President  Finley  wrote  one  of  the  books  in  which  we  French 
take  most  pride,  about  our  former  explorers  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi ;  he  gave  it  a  title  with  two  meanings,  so  one  may 
choose :  '  The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America.' 

"  After  this  war  and  when  what  has  been  done  by  so  many 
American  citizens  shall  be  better  known,  a  book  will  be  written  in 
France  which  will  be  called,  '  America  in  the  Heart  of  the 
French.'  " 

Judge  Parker  then  said: 

The  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  France,  being  in 
this  country  on  a  much  needed  vacation,  has  come  all  the  way 
from  his  home,  600  miles,  to  greet  his  friend,  the  Ambassador 
from  France,  and  to  join  with  us  in  celebrating  the  birthday  of 
Lafayette.  He  has  no  place  on  the  program.  Indeed  I  did  not 
know  that  he  would  be  here  until  we  were  about  to  assemble. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  can  hardly  ask  him  to  make  an 
address,  but  I  do  hope  that  he  will  join  us  in  greeting  our  dis- 
tinguished guests." 

Address  by  Hon.  William  Graves  Sharp 
Mr.  Sharp  spoke  as  follows: 

"  I  have  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  our  Honorable  Chair- 
man to-day  for  letting  me  down  so  easily ;  for  if  you  had  expected 
much  of  a  speech  from  me  at  this  eleventh  hour,  he  has  certainly 
found  a  way  of  providing  a  most  excellent  excuse,  in  better  form 
than  I  could  have  done.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  an  address 
before  such  a  distinguished  audience  as  is  here  to-day  with  out 
some  preparation.  It  is  more  difficult  and  trying  when  what  you 
thought  you  would  say  about  France  of  to-day  has  been  ruthlessly 
taken  from  under  you,  as  it  was  taken  away  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  Dr.  Finley,  who  has  just  preceded  me.  For  I  did 
want  to  say  something,  not  so  much  about  Lafayette,  of  more  than 
a  century  ago  —  thought  that  is  an  inspiring  subject  to  an  Ameri- 
can audience  always  —  but  I  did  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  noble  country  and  its  noble  people  of  today. 

It  is  true  that  my  coming  was  in  a  way  unheralded.  When  I 
received  the  invitation,  rather  delayed  in  coming  to  me,  I  at  first 
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thought  that  I  might  not  have  the  time  to  spend  on  account  of  the  jl 
shortness  of  my  vacation;  but  when  I  revolved  over  in  my  mind 
the  many  courtesies  and  many  acts  of  kindness  that  the  Govern-  j 
ment  of  France  has  uniformly  shown  me  —  and  I  am  glad  to  say  i 
on  every  occasion  manifested  likewise  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  —  and  actu- 
ated by  the  additional  motive  of  again  seeing  the  disting-uished 
Ambassador  from  France  to  America,  who  typifies  in  so  many 
ways  the  nobility  of  the  French  people,  I  decided  to  be  present 
here  today. 

"  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  just  hit  upon  one  theme- 
that  I  was  going  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak  of  and  that  is- 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  French  sentiment,  and  French  inspi- 
ration, if  I  may  call  it  such,  that  is  demonstrated  today  —  I  may  ' 
not  use  his  exact  language,  but  the  thoiight  is  the  same  —  was  not  ' 
born  today,  nor  yesterday,  but  is  inmate  and  inherent  in  that  ' 
noble  race. 

"  No  one  could  live  among  the  French  people  without  testifying 
to  that  fact  and  observing  it  everywhere. 

"  As  you  walk  in  the  parks  and  upon  the  boulevards  and  upon 
the  streets,  you  are  impressed  more  than  ever  with  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying  that  the  child  is  verily  father  to  the  man ;  because 
no  race  of  people  can  show  the  solicitude  for  the  proper  training  • 
of  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  child  as  France  does  without  producing  " 
a  great  and  perpetually  strong  nation.    You.  see  it  manifested 
everywhere,  and  what  I  say  today  in  praise  of  the  French  people/  " 
their  courage,  their  patriotism,  their  sense  of  justice,  their  polite-  " 
ness  that  we  sometimes  misconstrue  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  * 
and  confuse  with  a  superficial  veneering  when  it  reaches  to  the  * 
heart  and  from  the  heart  outward,  all  those  words  of  praise,  every  ^ 
neutral  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  even  those  who  |,, 
are  fighting  against  France  today,  are  willing  to  accord  to  that  ij 
great  country.  nl 

"  As  I  sat  here  today  and  learned  that  this  is  a  comparatively  R 
new  event,  I  believed  inaugnirated  last  year  for  the  first  time,  I  " 
was  glad  that  there  is  a  promise  for  its  perpetuity.  It  calls  to  my  ^ 
mind  a  scene  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  in  one  " 
of  those  numerous  cemeteries,  inconspicuous  in  size  as  well  as  J 
locality,  where  all  that  is  mortal  of  Lafayette  is  buried,  a  simple  ^ 
tomb,  as  indeed  the  tomb  is  simple  of  his  great  compatriot,  George  ,, 
"Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon.  At  the  side  of  that  tomb  it  has]  i., 
been  the  custom  for  many  years  past  for  the  representatives  of]  k! 
the  American  colony  in  Paris  to  gather  on  the  4th  day  of  July! 
and  deposit  a  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  and  commemorate  thel 
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.services  of  that  great  patriot.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  about  to 
inaugurate  the  same  custom  here,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  gr&w  and 
continue  in  popular  favor.  I  hope  it  will  do  much  to  cement  in 
fraternal  ties  of  affection  the  two  great  peoples  of  the  two  great 
republics." 

Closing  Remarks  hy  Judge  Parker 

Judge  Parker  said: 

Mr.  Ambassador :  We  are  grateful  for  yovir  presence  and 
thank  you  for  your  address.  The  great  conflict  beyond  the  seas 
which  saddens  all  hearts  in  America  and  which  we  hope  will  soon 
cease,  does  not  prevent  us  from  allowing  our  affection  to  stray 
where  it  will.  Our  country  is  neutral  but  that  neutrality  does  not 
compel  us  to  forget  —  aye,  we  could  not  forget  if  we  would  — ■ 
the  fact  that  Trance  first  recognized  our  government.  We  could 
not  forget  if  we  would  that  it  was  closely  followed  by  two  treaties, 
one  of  them  of  alliance  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  we  never  will  forget  while  the  life  of  the 
United  States  lasts  your  fleet  in  our  harbor  and  your  soldiers  at 
Yorktown. 

"  May  I  in  closing  the  exercises  read  a  few  sentences  from  the 
<  order  of  President  Jackson,  issued  to  the  Army  and  IsTavy  upon 
)  receiving  news  of  the  death  of  Lafayette : 

"  '  Lafayette  was  a  citizen  of  France  but  he  was  a  distinguished  friend  of 
I  the  United  States.    In  his  early  life  he  embarked  in  that  contest  which 
•  secured  freedom  and  independence  to  our  country.    His  services  and  sacrifices 
(  constitute  part  of  our  Kevolutionary  history,  and  his  memory  will  be  second 
(  only  to  that  of  Washington  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.    In  his  own 
>  country  and  in  ours  he  was  a  zealous  and  uniform  friend  and  advocate  of 
I  rational  liberty.    Consistent  in  his  principles  and  conduct,  he  never,  during  a 
1  long  life,  committed  an  act  which  exposed  him  to  just  accusation  or  which 
.  will  expose  his  memory  to  reproach.    Engaged  in  many  of  the  important  events 
'  which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world  and  invited  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
1  France  at  two  of  the  mosi  momentous  eras  of  her  history,  his  political  integrity 
;  and  personal  disinterestedness  have  not  been  called  into  question.    He  came 
i  in  his  youth  to  defend  our  country.    He  came  in  the  maturity  of  his  age  to 
I  witness  her  growth,  in  all  the  elements  of  prosperity,  and  while  witnessing 
these  he  received  those  testimonials  of  national  gratitude  which  proved  how 
strong  was  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  American  people.    In  ordering 
this  homage  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  one  so  honorable  in  the  field,  so  wise 
in  council,  so  endeared  in  private  life  and  so  well  and  favorably  known  to  both 
hemispheres,  the  President  feels  assured  that  he  is  anticipating  the  sentiments 
not  of  the  Army  and  Navy  alone,  but  of  the  whole  American  people.' " 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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III 

j 

OTHEE  AMENITIES 

Message  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 

After  the  exercises,  the  following  message  was  cabled  to  Presi- 
dent Poincare  of  France : 

"  On  the  fourteenth  of  Jvij  fifteen  private  citizens  of  seven 
different  states  of  the  Union  and  constituting  the  Lafayette  Day 
National  Committee  issued  a  request  to  the  American  people 
suitably  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  Lafayette's  birth  September 
sixth.    The  form  of  the  request  was  similar  to  the  one  issued  last 
year  by  the  same  group  with  the  addition  of  the  following :  '  Issu- 
ing this  call  on  July  14th  when  France  commemorates  her 
struggles  for  liberty  we  are  not  unmindful  that  by  honoring  ^ 
Lafayette  upon  his  anniversary,  a  date  made  doubly  memorable 
by  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  we  will  be  giving  expression  to  the 
sentiment  of  fraternal  regard  for  our  sister  republic  which  exists  t 
among  all  elements  of  our  people.'    This  request  has  met  with  i 
general  sympathetic  recognition  and  Lafayette  Day  bids  fair  to  [ 
become  a  recognized  American  anniversary.    A  large  number  of  i 
patriotic  socities  have  evidenced  deep  interest  therein  and  in  a  j  1 
number  of  cities.  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Boston  and  else- 
where commemorative  ceremonies  were  held.  In  this  city  many  1 
buildings  were  decorated  with  the  colors  of  both  countries,  as  c 
Avere  the  statutes  of  Washington  and  of  Lafayette  and  the  munici-  J 
pal  authorities  gave  their  official  aid  and  recognition,  tendering  for  j 
the  purpose  the  City  Hall  in  which  Lafayette  was  Avelcomed  on  | 
his  last  visit  to  America.    An  official  escort  conducted  the  Ambas- 
sador of  France  and  Madame  Jusserand,  the  Consul  General  of  ^ 
France  and  their  respective  staffs  to  the  City  Hall  where  they  m 
were  received  by  the  Acting  Mayor.    The  meeting  was  presided  |ij 
over  by  Alton  B.  Parker,  former  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  | 
Appeals  and  after  a  formal  welcome  by  the  City  authorities,  o( 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Bacon,  sometime  Ambassador 
to  France,  Mr.  Sharp,  the  present  ambassador  to  France  and 
President  Finley,  the  head  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  Ambassador  of  France,  who  received  throughout  the  day  a 
continuous  ovation  such  as  has  seldom  if  ever  been  accorded  here 
to  the  envoy  of  any  nation,  closed  the  occasion  by  responding  on  I. 
behalf  of  the  French  Republic.    We  take  gratification  in  convey-  J, 
ing  information  of  these  matters  to  you,  testifying  as  they  do  to 
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the  sincere  friendship  of  the  American  people  for  France. 
Detailed  report  of  all  the  various  ceremonies  which  occurred  will 
be  forwarded  later  through  the  French  Ambassador. 

(Signed)  : 

"  Alton  B.  PAracEK,  Chairman  of  the  meeting ; 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  honorary  president; 
Chaeles  Stewaet  Davison,  honorary  secretary; 
Heney  WiNTHKOP  Haebon,  treasurer ; 
Feank  a.  Vandeexip  ; 
Maueice  Leon; 
avileiam  d.  gutiieie  ; 
Geoege  AV.  Bueleigh; 
William  A.  Coffin. 

Heads  of  Committees  for  Lafayette  Day." 

The  following  reply  thereto  was  received  by  Judge  Parker  from 
the  Fi*ench  Ambassador: 

'"  My  dear  Mr.  Chairman:  My  Government  informs  me  that 
the  Lafayette  Committee  were  so  good  as  to  cable  to  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  an  account  of  the  manifestations  of  sym- 
pathy towards  France  which  have  taken  place  in  I^ew  York  and 
in  other  cities  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthdav  of  the  celebrated 
French  patriot  and  friend  of  America. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  I  have  just  received,  I 
have  the  honor  to  tender  to  you  and  to  all  those  who  united  their 
efforts  to  yours,  the  sincere  thanks  of  President  Poincare  who 
'  desires  also  that  his  congratulations  be  conveyed  to  you^  for  the 
.  admirable  way  in  which  you  thus  help  to  bring  nearer  together  the 
French  and  the  American  peoples. 

"  Allow  me  to  add  in  my  personal  name  the  expression  of  my 
I  gTatitude  and  compliments  for  the  commemoration  which  it  was 
1  my  privilege  to  witness  in  the  historical  City  Hall.    The  speeches 
i  by  Ambassador  Sharp,  by  ex-ambassador  Bacon  and  by  Dr.  Finley 
ought,  with  yours,  to  be  preserved ;  all  that  took  place  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion ;  no  one  was  worthier  than  our  Chairman  who  pre- 
sided the  meeting  with  so  much  eloquence  and  dignity. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  best  regards,  etc. 

JtrSSERAND." 

In  the  evening  a  Lafayette  Day  banquet  was  held  at  the 
"Waldorf-Astoria  under  the  auspices  of  the  France-American 
Society  which  was  attended  by  some  350  representative  citizens, 
and  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  under  the  chairmanship  of 
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Mr,  F.  Cunliffe-Owen,  the  main  addresses  being  those  of  the 
French  Ambassador  and  Mr,  James  M,  Beck.  The  Ambassador's 
address  follows: 

Address  hy  The  French  Ambassador 

"  "When  Lafayette  visited  this  country  for  the  last  time  in  1824, 
and  received  a  welcome  tinparallel  in  history,  banquets  without 
number  were  offered  him  in  which  toasts  were  drunk,  also  without 
number.  The  rule  had  been  in  olden  days  of  thirteen  toasts  in 
honor  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  but  the  rule  was  discarded 
then  and  American  ingenuity  knew  no  limits.  Among  so  many 
toasts,  the  most  original  perhaps  was  one  to  the  souls  of  Phocion, 
Themistocles  and  the  other  victims  of  republican  ingratitude,  so 
that  they  might  know  in  heaven  that  what  was  true  in  their  days 
was  not  in  ours. 

"  Indeed  it  was  not.  If  there  is,  among  the  virtues  of  the 
American  nation,  one  which  cannot  be  contested  by  any,  it  is  her 
gratitude  and  the  pleasure  she  takes  in  being  grateful. 

"  The  last  in  date  of  the  innumerable  tokens  of  American  love 
towards  Lafayette  is  the  present  commemoration,  due  to  the  initia- 
tive of  patriotic  citizens,  and  honored  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
men  whose  heart  and  mind  are  ever  ready  to  uphold  any  noble 
cause.  The  first  in  date  was  obtained  by  Lafayette  shortly  after 
he  had  landed,  at  twenty,  on  these  shores,  and  was  indeed  the 
greatest  recompense  America  ever  bestowed  on  him:  that  was  the 
friendship  of  General  Washington, 

"  That  friendship,  so  deep,  so  tender,  was  from  the  first 
emblematic  of  the  feeling  of  Lafayette  for  America  and  of 
America  for  Lafayette.  Between  him  and  this  country  it  was 
really  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  He  was  scarcely  landed,  after 
his  risky  journey  on  his  tiny  ship,  the  best  part  of  which  was  its 
name.  La  Victoire,  than  he  was  writing  to  his  youthful  wife,  his 
'  dear  heart,'  as  he  calls  her,  telling  her  of  his  first  impressions, 
which  were  as  follows : 

" '  I  must  now  speak  to  you  of  the  country,  my  dear  heart,  and  of  its 
inliabitants.  They  are  as  loveable  as  my  enthusiasm  had  fancied  them  to  be. 
Simplicity  of  manners,  a  desire  to  oblige,  love  of  country  and  liberty,  a  sweet 
equality  reign  here  among  all  people.  The  richest  man  and  the  poorest  are ; 
on  a  level,  and  though  there  are  very  large  fortunes  in  this  country,  no  one 
could  detect  the  slightest  difference  in  their  manners  towards  one  another 
*  *  *  American  women  are  very  pretty  and  simple.  *  *  *  What^ 
delights  me  especially  is  that  all  citizens  are  brothers.  *  *  *  AH  thel 
inhabitants  own  some  property  and  all  have  rights  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  powerful  landowners  of  the  country.' 
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"  iN'othing  impressed  him  more  than  that  absence  of  classes  so 
new  and  congenial  to  him.  Liberty  was  better  understood  in 
Europe  than  equality.  Owing  to  the  French  thinkers  of  the  18th 
century,  Liberty  had  become  a  religion  for  the  upholding  of  which 
many  were  ready  to  die,  as  they  did  shortly  after.  Those  thinkers 
(and  that  was  one  early  and  powerful  connecting  link  between 
France  and  England)  rendered  full  justice  to  their  British 
predecessors.  Summing  up  his  opinions  on  the  English,  Voltaire 
had  said :  '  The  English,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  not  such  good 
historians  as  we  have ;  they  have  no  regular  tragedies,  but  they 
have  charming  comedies,  adniirable  pieces  of  poetry  —  and  phil- 
osophers who  ought  to  be  the  preceptors  of  mankind.' 

But  in  England  as  in  France  there  remained  classes,  while  in 
America  that  wonder  was  to  be  seen:  Liberty  in  practice  and 
withal  no  ranks  and  everybody  contented.    The  lesson  was  not 
lost  upon  the  young  man,  who  having  gone  back  to  France,  began 
to  exert  himself  in  favor  of  reforms.  '  Heaven  saw  lit,'  as  Daniel 
Webster  said,  '  that  the  electric  spark  of  liberty  should  be  con- 
ducted, through  Lafayette,  from  the  ISTew  World  to  the  Old.'  And 
it  is  a  touching  thing  to  see  him  at  work  in  France  with  the  same 
ardent  sincerity  which  had  brought  him  to  the  United  States,  buy- 
ing estates  in  our  colony  of  Cayenne  just  to  liberate  the  negroes 
on  them,  and  exerting  himself,  several  years  before  our  Revolu- 
t  tion,  for  an  equality  of  rights  to  be  granted  to  Protestants.  '  You 
V  will  be  glad  to  hear,'  he  wrote  to  Washington,  in  1786,  *  that  I 
ii  have  gi'sat  hopes  to  see  the  situation  of  Protestants  in  my  country 
0  considerably  improved,  not  as  much,  to  be  sure,  as  it  should ;  but 
!  at  the  least  the  absurd  and  so  cruel  laws  of  Louis  XIV  will  be 
greatly  amended.'   When  our  Revolution  came  he  was  of  the  first 
to  declare  for  equ.ality. 

"  An  enemy  of  the  English,  he  was,  so  to  say,  a  model  enemj^ 
Before  sailing  for  America  on  his  ship  La  Yictoire,  he  had  paid  a 
visit  to  his  uncle  the  Marquis  de  ISToailles,  then  French  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  St.  James ;  everybody  welcomed  him  and  he 
was  offered  every  facility  to  visit  the  ports  and  arsenals  and  see 
the  ships  that  were  building.  He  refused,  rightly  thinking  it 
would  be  to  take  an  imdue  advantage.  ISTo  one  knew  of  his  set 
purpose  to  go  to  America,  but  he  knew  and  that  was  enough. 

"  After  Yorktown,  he  vied  with  the  officers  of  Eochambeau's 
army  in  his  courtesy  toAvards  Cornwallis,  the  same  who  once  had 
thought  himself  so  sure  of  capturing  '  the  boy.'  '  I  pity  Lord 
Cornwallis,'  he  wrote  to  his  '  dear  heart '  after  the  capitulation, 
*  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  him,  and  he  is  so  good  as  to  show 
me  some  esteem.' 
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"  Like  Rochambeau's  house  in  Paris,  Lafayette's  soon  became 
a  place  of  meeting  for  both  Americans  and  English,  and  thus  a 
friendly  intercourse  was  beginning  between  representatives  of  the 
three  nations  which  had  met  in  arms  atl  Yorktown.  '  Since  the 
war  is  over  and  we  have  won  it,'  he  wrote  to  Washington  in  1786, 
'  I  have,  I  confess,  an  extreme  pleasure  in  meeting  English  people 
4f  *  «•  j]ither  as  a  Frenchman,  or  a  soldier,  or  an  American, 
or  a  mere  individual,  I  find  myself  without  embarrassment  in  the 
midst  of  that  proud  nation.'  And  he  tells  of  a  dinner  he  had  just 
given  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  present,  '  supported  by  five  English- 
men; and  there  was,  too,  a  dozen  rebels  (that  is  Americans) 
including  ladies  *  *  *  jVfr.  Pitt  has  left  me  delighted  with 
his  wit,  his  modesty,  his  nobility,  and  a  character  as  interesting 
as  the  part  to  which  his  position  destines  him.'  The  way,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  played  later  that  part,  unavoidably  modified 
Lafayette's  dispositions. 

"  England  repaid  him  handsomely ;  among  the  many  poems 

inspired  by  Lafayette's  career,  none  surpasses  the  famous  sonnet 

of  Coleridge  written  when  the  defender  of  liberty  was  for  five  1 

long  years  the  prisoner  of  the  Austrian  enemy  at  Oimutz : 

Thou,  Fayette,  who  didst  wake  with  startling  voice 

Life's  better  Sun  from  that  long  wintry  night, 

Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumphs  shalt  rejoice 

And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dungeon's  night: 

For  lo !  the  morning  struggles  into  day, 

And  Slavery's  spectres  shriek  and  vanish  from  the  ray. 

"  Adverting  to  Lafayette's  part  in  the  Erench  revolution  it  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  all  the  best  reforms,  those  destined  to 
survive,  were  advocated  by  him  who  had  ever  present  to  his  mind 
the  American  example ;  that  when  he  was  elected  by  the  acclama- 
tion of  the  multitude,  on  the  day  after  the  Bastille,  Commander  in 
chief  of  the  National  Guard,  as  he  was  not  present  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  it  was  to  the  marble  bust  of  him,  given  to  Paris  by  the 
State  of  Virginia,  that  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  pointed  in  order  to  j 
have  him  elected  by  the  crowd;  and  that  the  most  daring  and 
romantic  attempt  to  free  him  from  his  prison  was  due  to  those  two 
bold  Americans,  Bollman  and  Huger. 

"  Well  may  the  shades  of  Phocion  and  Themistocles  rest 
assured  that  a  change  has  occurred  since  their  days  in  the  behavior 
of  republics.  Once  more  in  the  history  of  mankind  war  is  rend- 
ing the  soil,  rending  the  waters  and  the  air.  France  and  other 
nations  ready  for  the  works  of  peace,  insufiiciently  ready  (but 
that  has  been  mended)  for  the  works  of  war,  are  suffering  unprece- 
dented calamities.  ISTo  tokens  of  friendship,  of  sympathy,  of  good 
will,  have  touched  France  more  deeply  than  those  coming  from 
this  republic,  which  persists  in  remembering  Lafayette  and  his  com- 
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pauious.  Under  very  many  forms,  American  citizens  have  shown 
what  they  feel  for  the  old  Ally;  their  approval,  eloquently  worded, 
has  been  for  us  a  comfort.  They  understood  that  what  is  at  stake 
is  that  same  question  of  independence  for  nations,  of  freedom  for 
citizens,  for  which  our  common  ancestors  had  fought  the  same 
fight;  they  took  pride  in  seeing  that  to  make  a  good  stand,  to 
arrest  the  invader,  to  act  unanimously  with  a  single  purpose,  men 
needed  no  autocratic  organization  holding  them  together;  the  love 
of  country,  the  attachment  to  sound  principles,  is  between  them 
the  strongest  of  ties.  People  there  be  who  fancy  that  a  democracy 
is  good  enough  for  peace  times ;  but  you  have  shown  that  it  can 
be  equal  to  any  task,  in  times  of  stress  as  in  periods  of  prosperity. 
You  proved  it  anew  in  the  days  of  Lincoln,  and  we  are  trying  to 
prove  it  again  to-day:  we  a  democracy  like  yours,  a  democracy 
that  can  defend  its  heai'ths  and  its  principles  to  the  utmost,  but  a 
democracy  that  is  humane  and  is  not  vitiated  by  any  militaristic 
spirit.  A  characteristic  fact  it  is  that  we  have  never  celebrated  up 
to  now,  the  anniversary  of  any  of  oiir  victories,  each  victory  being 
another  people's  defeat. 

You  understood  too  that  the  France  to  whom  your  approval 
went,  was  not  a  new  being,  fallen  so  to  speak  from  heaven,  and 
which  might  possibly  vanish  as  quickly  as  it  came.  ISTo,  the  fight- 
ing, the  bleeding  France  of  to-day,  is  the  France  of  all  times,  that 
of  yesterday  and  that  of  to-morrow,  that  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Bay- 
ard, Turenne,  Hoche,  Lafayette:  the. same  as  that  of  Joffre.  Some 
have  wondered  that  the  French  pretty  well  known  for  their  dash, 
could  in  this  war  also  show  endurance:  but  this  was  to  forget  that 
France  foiight  a  hundred  years'  war,  and  won  it. 

"  Xo  such  mistakes  in  that  library  of  books  written,  just  as  it 
pleased  them,  by  free  Americans;  many  of  these  works  master- 
pieces of  thought,  of  sentiment,  of  language,  and  which  are,  each 
of  them,  as  a  leaf  of  laurel  on  the  bro^v  of  old  France,  of  ever 
vouna;  France. 

ISTever,  in  my  coiintry,  will  the  American  volunteers  of  the 
Great  War  be  forgotten ;  some,  according  to  their  power,  offering 
their  pen,  or  their  money,  or  their  help  to  our  wounded,  or  their 
life.  There  is  not  one  form  of  suffering,  among  the  innumerable 
kinds  of  calamities  caused  by  a  merciless  enemy,  that  some  Ameri- 
can work  has  not  tried  to  assuage.  In  the  hospitals,  in  the  schools 
for  the  maimed  and  blind,  in  the  ruins  of  formerly  prosperous 
villages,  on  the  battlefields,  in  the  trenches,  nay  in  the  air,  with 
your  plucky  aviators,  the  American  name  is  blessed :  in  the 
trenches  —  where  those  kits  named  after  the  hero  of  to-day,  the 
Lafayette  Kits,  have  brought  comfort  to  so  many  soldiers,  in 
remembrance  of  what  Lafayette  himself  had  done  in  his  time. 
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"  You  are  indeed  a  nation  that  remembers.  When  Lafayette 
revisited  West  Point  in  1825,  one  of  the  orators  alluded  to  his 
having  provided  shoes  for  the  army  at  Valley  Forge  and  proposed 
this  toast :  '  To  the  noble  Frenchman  who  placed  the  Army  of  the 
Revolution  on  a  new  and  better  footing.'  More  than  one  of  our 
soldiers  is,  owing  to  you,  on  a  better  footing. 

"  Serving  in  the  Ambulances,  serving  in  the  Legion,  serving  in 
the  air,  serving  Liberty,  obeying  the  same  impulse  as  that  which 
brought  Lafayette  to  these  shores,  many  young  Americans  leav- 
ing family  and  home,  have  offered  to  France  their  lives.  Those 
lives  many  have  lost  and  never,  even  in  antique  times,  was  there 
shown  such  abnegation  and  generosity,  such  firmness  of  character ; 
men  like  that  Victor  Chapman  who  died  to  rescue  his  American 
and  French  co-aviators  nearly  overcome  by  a  more  numerous 
enemy,  and  whose  father,  so  justly  admired  for  his  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart,  decided  that  his  son's  remains  should  lie  buried  where 
he  had  fallen :  '  Let  him  rest  with  his  comrades ;'  or  that  Richard 
Hall,  killed  by  a  shell  while  on  the  search  for  our  wounded,  and 
whose  mother  hesitated  to  accept  a  permit  to  visit  his  flower- 
wreathed  tomb  at  the  front  '  because  French  mothers  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so;'  or  that  Harvard  graduate,  the  poet  of  the 
Legion,  Alan  Seeger,  who  felt  that  his  hour  could  not  be  far 
remote  and'  who,  in  expectation  of  it,  had  written  from  the  blood- 
soaked  battlefield  where  he  had  fought  for  liberty :  '  The  French-  ' 
man  who  goes  up  is  possessed,  with  a  passion  beside  which  any  of 
the  other  forms  of  experience  that  are  reckoned  to  make  life  worth 
while  seem  pale  in  comparison  *  *  *  It  is  a  privilege  to  march 
at  his  side  —  so  much  so  that  nothing  that  the  world  could  give 
could  mahe  me  xvish  myself  anywhere  else  than  where  I  am.' 

"  Addressing  my  coimtry,  on  behalf  of  those  dead  American 
volunteers  whose  number  he  was  so  soon  to  increase,  he  had  also 
written : 

Nay,  rather,  France,  to  you  they  rendered  thanks 
(Seeing  they  came  for  honor,  not  for  gain), 

Who,  opening  to  them  your  glorious  ranks. 
Gave  them  that  grand  occasion  to  excel, 

That  chance  to  live  the  life  most  free  from  stain. 
And  that  rare  privilege  of  dying  well. 

"  An  American  Plutarch  of  the  future  will  one  day  collect 
together  such  sayings,  inspired  by  the  great  soul  of  the  American 
nation.  And  perhaps,  casting  a  glance  backwards  toward  the  time 
of  that  other  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  human  Liberty,  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  will  recall  the  words  of  the 
French  Knight  whose  birthday  we  are  commemorating  together: 
'  When  I  heard  of  American  independence  my  heart  enlisted."  ' 
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I 

HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  THIS  SOCIETY 

Seth  Low,  LL.D,  mercliant,  educator  and  publicist,  of  New 
York  City,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  18,  1850, 
died  at  his  country  home,  Broad  Brook  Farm,  near  Bedford  Hills, 
Westchester  coimty,  N.  Y.,  on  September  17,  1916. 

As  a  merchant  with  his  father  Abiel  Abbot  Low  in  the  tea- 
importing  business,  he  accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune  which 
enabled  him  to  retire  from  commercial  pursuits  and  to  devote  his 
faculties  to  intellectual,  social,  political,  and  industrial  affairs 
of  local,  national  and  international  importance.  The  mayoralty 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  (1881-1885),  the  presidency  of  Columbia 
University  (1890-1901),  the  mayoralty  of  Greater  New  York 
(1902-1903),  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  (1899),  mem- 
bership on  labor  conciliation  boards  and  trusteeships  of  many 
philantrophic  institutions,  were  only  a  few  of  the  points  at  which 
he  touched  the  public  life  with  his  helpful  personality. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  had 

1  his  commendation  and  encouragement  almost  from  its  beginning. 
When  the  Society  was  only  six  years  old  and  was  struggling  for 

I  the  recognition  which  it  believed  its  object  merited,  Mr.  Low  wrote 

I  the  following  letter: 

COLUMBIA  TJjSriVEESITy 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

President's  Room, 
April  11th,  1901. 

)  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall, 
Tribune  Building, 
NeAv  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  object  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic  and 
i  Historic  Places  and  Objects"  commends  itself  to  me  warmly.  It 
i  is  easy  to  mar  the  beauties  of  Nature,  but  difRcult  to  restore  them 


*  The  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society. 
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if  they  have  once  been  injured.  Our  ancient  historic  landmarks, 
also,  ought  to  be  preserved  whenever  possible.  The  New  World, 
in  the  historic  sense,  is  still  new,  but  our  national  life  has  yet 
made  its  sacred  places,  and  it  is  a  true  instinct  to  preserve  them, 
wherever  possible,  for  the  inspiration  that  they  hold.  I  hope  that 
the  efforts  of  your  Society  may  be  crowned  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Seth  Low. 

Mr.  Low's  endorsement,  together  with  similar  expressions  from 
Chancellor  Henry  M.  MacCracken  of  New  York  University, 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  and  others,  led  the  way  to  that  wider 
public  recognition  which  the  Society  has  later  attained.  For  this, 
the  Society  will  always  cherish  his  memory  gTatefuUy. 

When  Mr.  Low  was  Mayor  of  ISTew  York,  he  was  hospitable  to 
suggestions  concerning  scenic  and  historic  matters  from  this 
Society,  and  in  the  great  Hudson-Eulton  Celebration  in  1909  the 
cooperation  between  him  and  the  executive  officers  of  this  Society 
was  particularly  gratifying  and  illustrative  of  his  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  City  and  State  of  ISTew  York.  As  another  single 
instance  of  his  generous  cooperation  in  promoting  interest  in 
local  history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1903,  when  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  first  city  charter  to  ISTew 
Amsterdam  was  commemorated,  he  caused  to  be  made  several 
hundred  stereopticon  views  of  old  landmarks  and  historic  scenes 
which  were  used  by  the  lecturers  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  City  History  Club  on  that  occasion. 

An  admirable  conspectus  of  Mr.  Low's  life  is  given  in  the 
monograph  which  is  reproduced  in  the  following  pages  from  the 
Columbia  Alumni  ISTews  of  October  20,  1916,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  editors,  preceding  the  account  of  the  funeral  and  the  municipal 
memorial  exercises  at  which  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  was  officially  represented. 
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II 

THE  LIFE  OF  SETII  LOW 
Bv  William  M.  Sloaxe,  Ph.  J).,  L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Setli  Low,  Professor  of  Historj^  at  Columbia  University 

When  tlic  apostle  Paul  declared  himself  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city  he  expressed  a  sentiment  which  has  been  the  support  of  many 
noble  minds.  In  the  mind  of  Seth  Low  this  metropolis  and  its 
metropolitan  institutions  were  the  subjects  of  his  nearer  loyalty. 
AVhile  he  had  a  national  and  an  international  reputation,  being 
a  citizen  alike  of  his  native  country  and  of  the  world,  yet  he 
was  gTeat  elsewhere  because  he  was  gTeat  at  home.  His  person- 
ality, his  fortune  and  his  industry  were  all  enlisted  for  the  battle 
between  good  and  evil  around  his  doorstep.  Giving  freely  of  his 
best  in  jSTew  York,  it  was  given  unto  him  to  bestow  abundantly 
both  there  and  elsewhere.  To  the  present  writer  he  once  said 
emphatically :  "  After  all  we  are  the  '  Knickerbockers  '  of  New 
York ;  "  meaning  those  who  scored  her  faults,  worked  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  mending  them,  and  found  her  the  city  of  their 
souls.  His  manifest  pride  in  the  city's  grandeur,  in  the  solid 
merchant  life  of  those  among  whom  he  grew  up,  in  the  princely 
endowments  by  private  wealth  of  her  splendid  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, in  the  boundless  generosity  of  those  who  not  possessing 
money  wealth  yet  lavished  their  time,  brains  and  sympathies  to 
make  a  better  world  in  iSTew  York,  in  the  achievements  of  builders 
in  all  the  fine  arts  which  are  visible  all  around  us, —  this  pride 
was  both  a  structural  portion  and  an  adornment  of  his  character. 

There  are  no  such  genealogists  as  Americans.  Ancestor  worship 
may  be  an  innocent  amusement,  and  it  may  be  a  destroyer  of 
morals,  by  begetting  self-complacency:  but  to  some,  indeed  to 
many  the  message  of  able  respectable  ancestry  is:  Do  you  too 
acquit  yourselves  like  the  men  who  were  your  forefathers! 
Throughout  an  acquaintance  for  forty,  and  an  intimacy  of  over 
twenty  years  the  writer  never  heard  his  friend  and  college-mate 
refer  in  boastful  terms  to  his  admirable  ancestry,  and  only  occa- 
sionally in  this  latter  sense,  that  from  them  he  had  a  charge  to 
keep.  Yet  the  line  had  its  American  beginning  in  the  dawn  of 
23 
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our  history  and  furnished  to  eastern  Massachu,setts  a  succession 
of  eminent  colonists,  sturdy  Christian  men  and  Avomen,  of  the 
orthodox  type,  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they 
identified  themselves  with  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Congregational 
church,  broadly  designated  as  Unitarian.  This  designation  covers 
of  course  every  degree.  Seth  Low  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  the  first  in  their  generation  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church, 
becoming  members  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Low  that  when  St.  Ann's  was  made  a  free 
Church,  he  left  Grace  Church  and  went  to  St.  Ann's.  Later  he 
became  a  pillar  and  a  Vestryman  of  St.  George's  in  the  Borough 
of  the  Greater  New  York  which  he  had  helped  to  create.  To  the 
comprehension  of  Seth  Low's  character  this  consideration  is  vital. 
From  infancy  he  was  trained  literally  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord ;  while  strength  lasted  he  was  the  minister  in  his 
family;  his  religion  was  identical  with  his  goodness  as  exhibited 
in  a  high  concept  of  duty,  an  indifference  to  rights  in  the  abstract, 
and  in  a  daily  walk  which  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  the  great  fundamental  questions.  His  abounding  charity 
was  not  alone  material,  as  evidenced  in  buildings  and  money 
gifts ;  it  was  spiritual ;  and  those  splendid  memorials  bearing  not 
his,  but  the  family  names  are  only  the  outward  sign  of  the  inward 
grace. 

It  was  Mr.  Low's  father  Abiel  Abbot  who  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation  the  great  mercantile  concern  famous  as  importers  from 
China  of  Oriental  goods  and  in  particular  of  tea.  It  was  he 
who  as  a  youth  went  to  Canton  and  during  several  years  sojourn 
thoroughly  learned  all  the  intricacies  of  that  difficult  trade. 
Desirous  at  length  of  returning  home  he  found  in  the  harbor  a 
great  clipper  waiting  for  a  return  cargo.  The  tea  magnate  of 
the  time  was  a  certain  Houqua  and  to  him,  with  no  introduction 
except  his  known  integrity  and  capacity,  the  young  Abiel  proposed 
a  joint  enterprise.  The  impassive  and  stately  Oriental  listened 
with  no  comment,  indeed  without  any  tell-tale  expression  flitting 
across  his  countenance.  But  at  the  close  when  the  young  Ameri- 
can came  to  a  full  stop,  and  awaited  his  answer,  the  Chinaman 
replied  in  two  syllables  of  pigeon  English,  "  Can  do."  The  vessel 
Avas  loaded,  the  supercargo  managed  the  enterprise  with  entire 
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success,  remitted  handsome  profits  to  his  principal,  found  his  own 
share  sufficient  for  the  heginuing  of  his  life  work,  married  and 
fixed  his  home  in  Brooklj'n.  While  the  American  flag  was  flying 
on  every  sea  and  in  all  harbors  above  the  splendid  sailing  vessels 
biiilt  and  owned  in  America,  the  famous  swift  clippers  of  the 
time,  !N"ew  York  harbor  held  a  proud  place,  and  overlooking  all 
Avere  the  historic  heights  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  there  that  many 
merchants  sought  homes,  from  the  rear  windows  of  which  they 
had  an  unobstructed  view  of  wharves  and  signals.  One  of  Seth 
Low's  earliest  anemories  Avas  that  of  being  called  to  the  bow- 
wiudoAv  of  the  dining  room  to  see  a  proud  clipper  pass  by,  bearing 
his  father's  house  signial  at  her  peak.  It  was  his  father's  first 
venture  as  an  owner  and  she  bore  the  name  of  "  Houqua." 

This  vessel  of  the  Lows  was  the  first  of  their  famous  succession 
of"  similar  clippers.  The  reader  can  easily  conceive  what  a  train- 
ing of  the  imagination  in  young  life  such  facts  imposed  on  a  boy 
absorbing  tales  of  the  farther  East  and  hearing  incidents  in  the 
reciprocity  of  commercial  life  between  distant  and  fabled  lands 
and  his  own  home.  Intelligent  interest  thus  awakened  and  ever 
quickened  explains  why  later  the  mature  man  was  president  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  active  in  the  promotion  of  all  good  enterprises 
in  China. 

The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Dow.  She  Avas  of  like 
origins,  and  possessed  like  interests  and  aims  with  her  husband. 
It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  boy  should  enjoy  the  best 
educational  opportunities  of  the  time.  He  was  fitted  for  college 
at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  School,  entered  Columbia  at  sixteen 
and  gi-aduated  Avith  the  highest  distinction  in  1870.  It  was  there 
that  we  two  first  met,  a  Freshman  and  a  Junior,  and  established 
a  pleasant  acquaintance.  Then,  as  to  a  greatly  modified  extent 
noAV,  there  Avas  a  sort  of  cleavage  in  classes.  Freshman  with  Junior 
patronage  defying  the  efforts  of  Sophomores  backed  morally  by 
the  Seniors  to  cure  the  bumptiousness  of  the  entering  class  fresh 
fi'om  school  leadership.  It  was  a  day  of  considerable  physical 
strenuousness,  and  occasional  brutality.  Young  Low  was  a  sturdy 
stripling,  shirking  nothing,  contending  Avith  all  his  considerable 
might  in  scrimmages,  whether  in  the  stair  entries  or  the  football 
field.    Our  play  gTound  was  the  block  bounded  by  Forty-ninth 
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and  Fiftietk  streets,  rifth  avenue  and  a  fence  one  Lnndi-ed  feet 
east  of  SixtK  avenue,  part  of  the  public  botanical  garden  granted 
in  excliange  for  the  northern  grant  which  jproved  to  be  in  Vermont. 
Our  ball  vs^as  round  and  of  rubber ;  the  contending  sides  were  two 
classes  each  and  what  we  lacked  in  science  we  supplied  in  daring 
and  ferocity.  The  normal  state  of  our  legs  was  black  and  blue 
to  the  thighs,  and  broken  limbs  were  not  infrequent.  Boys  as  we 
were,  the  three  hundred  or  less  of  us  in  College  and  Mines,  half 
of  whom  were  frequently  in  the  field,  it  was  man's  work,  we  did 
athletically  —  and  in  our  day  the  give  and  take  of  hard  knocks 
tended  more  to  a  discipline  for  the  temper  than  to  the  symmetrical 
development  of  the  body.  I  have  no  present  memory  of  Low  as 
being  a  prodigy  in  any  of  the  many  sports  we  practiced,  but  he 
excelled  as  a  sturdy,  good,  reliable,  all-around  player,  jolly  and 
resourceful.  He  was  an  excellent  billiard  player  too,  and  in  that 
game  he  found  relaxation  throughout  maturer  life.  'For  many 
years  also  he  was  something  more  than  an  average  golf  player. 

Such  an  enumeration  of  athletic  activities  indicates  of  course 
the  moderation  of  his  zeal  and  his  careful  avoidance  of  profes- 
sional standards.  Whatever  its  desigTiation  his  was  a  gentleman's 
game.  And  exactly  this  was  true  of  his  scholarship.  Instinctively 
he  gTasped  the  differences  between  learning  as  a  means  and  learn- 
ing as  the  discipline  of  the  soul,  an  end  in  itself.  In  a  class  of 
considerable  quality  he  was  a  very  foremost  scholar  in  point  of 
grade  and  rank.  To  the  f  aculty  he  was  known  as  "  the  first  scholar 
in  college  and  a  most  manly  young  feUow."  To  veteran  teachers 
like  the  writer  and  to  the  'many'  of  college  graduates  such  a 
description  might  indicate  an  unfortunate  preciosity.  But  human 
as  Seth  Low  was  in  his  honest  passion  for  personal  distinction,  his 
excellence  as  a  scholar  sat  lightly  upon  him.  One  reason  for 
this  VTas  his  possessing  a  trained  memory,  such  as  defies  any 
parallel.  To  commit  and  pronounce  in  extempore  fashion  a  speech 
of  many  thousand  words  requiring  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  delivery  seemed  no  burden  either  in  his  youth  or  in  his 
maturest  life.  He  was  an  admirable  Grecian  and  he  made  it 
appear  a  trifle  to  repeat  the  complicated  choruses  of  Aeschylus  or 
Sophocles  as  if  they  were  welling  up  from  out  his  own  mind.  Of 
course  such  facility,  even  with  the  background  of  untiring  indus- 
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-try,  was  a  rare  and  elegant  endowment  and  its  results  a  cliarmino; 
accomplislinient.  As  sucli  its  possessor  always  seemed  somewhat 
qnizzically  to  regard  it.  And,  indeed,  in  a  way  lie  was  correct. 
He  did  not  pursue  liis  cultural  studies  after  graduation  except  as 
tbey  shone  out  in  his  many  orations  and  speeches,  or  gave  charm 
and  weight  to  the  thousand  discussions  in  boards  a^id  committees- 
charged  with  the  public  welfare  in  some  of  its  multitudinous 
ramifications. 

As  was  befitting  a  youth  of  station  and  fortune  who  at  twenty 
had  amply  earned  his  bachelor's  diploma,  young  Low  made  a 
'  grand  tour  '  in  Europe,  returning  with  his  culture  broadened  and 
his  mind  refreshed  to  enter  the  counting  house  of  his  father  and 
uncles,  all  of  whom  eventually  withdrew  leaving  him  head  of  the 
firm.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his  a-ttention  became  focussed 
on  the  scandals  of  cit}^  government  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  deter- 
mination was  fixed  to  attack  the  rascality  so  strongly  entrenched. 
Wliatever  good  might  be  said  of  State  and  national  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  and  even  of  local  government  in  rural  com- 
munities, the  public  conscience  had  not  been  duly  aroused  to 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  city  politics.  A  self-reliant  and  fearless 
youth  still  in  the  twenties,  he  collected  a  gi'oup  of  like-minded 
contemporaries  into  a  Young  Republican  Club,  wdiich  under  his 
presidency  proved  to  be  such  a  castigator  of  the  iniquitous  ward 
politician  as  to  attract  the  attention  first  of  Brooklyn,  then  of 
New  York  and  finally  of  the  country.  Its  principle  was  a  total 
neglect  of  party  lines  for  a  clean,  businesslike  administration  of 
Brooklyn  afi^airs.  In  1880  he  married.  Mrs.  Low,  a  daughter 
of  Justice  CiTrtis  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  Boston, 
has  been  not  merely  the  ornament  of  his  home  as  she  w\as  for  more 
than  a  generation ;  she  has  been  his  helpmate  in  every  one  of  the 
great  public  enterprises  which  engaged  his  time  and  attention,  his 
councillor  and  supporter  in  every  discouragement,  a  sharer  in  the 
great  station  they  won  together.  Birth  and  fortune,  combined 
with  refinement  and  culture  can  command  much  and  would  have 
done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Lows,  but  the  number  of  such  who 
devote  both,  and  likewise  their  every  spiritual  power  to  the  service 
of  God  and  man  is  small.  They  command  not  merely  good  society 
but  the  best  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  tliore  was_  no  roof  in  Is'ew 
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York  the  hospitality  of  wliicli  sheltered  more  of  the  local  and 
national  elect,  than  the  Lows.  Free  from  ostenation  or  over 
ornament  their  house  was  opulent  in  generous  welcome  to  those 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  it.  During  Mr.  Low's  service  as 
President  of  Columbia  particularly  it  harbored  what  was  dis- 
tinguished abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  though  no  foreigner  of 
good-will  was  ever  a  stranger  in  its  walls. 

On  the  perfectly  simple  platform  of  sound  system  and  honest 
service  for  money  paid,  Mr.  Low  was  twice  elected  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  serving  from  1881  to  1885.  ISTew  Yorkers  began  to 
rub  their  eyes  lest  their  senses  might  deceive  them.  Was  the 
curse  of  rotten  city  government,  of  Tweeds  and  the  like,  really 
not  a  curse  inherent  in  democracy  ?  Erom  every  appointee  to 
office  the  young  Mayor  demanded  a  resignation  ready  at  any  time 
for  instant  use,  and  partly  by  inspiring  his  subordinates  with  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  partly  by  his  personal  enthusiasm  and  intoler- 
ance of  incapacity,  he  inaugurated  the  reforms,  one  and  all, 
which  have  in  their  development  and  wherever  produced  cleansed 
the  Augean  stables  of  city  misgovemment.  He  improved  the  taxa- 
tion system,  the  public  schools,  the  transit  and  bridge  facilities, 
the  entire  method  of  procedure  as  to  piiblic  works,  and  as  a  climax 
introduced  the  merit  system  in  the  lower  ranks  of  city  employees. 
Those  years  were  very  strenuous  but  his  exceptional  home  life 
and  sturdy  constitution  brought  him  triumphantly  through.  At 
their  close  he  again  sought  rest  and  relaxation  in  travel  abroad. 
On  his  return  it  was  manifest  that  the  revolution  in  our  foreign 
commerce  already  begun  in  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sails  was 
proceeding  with  giant  strides.  Merchants  of  the  older  sort  had 
to  face  entrance  on  a  totally  new  organization,  or  wind  up  their 
affairs.  Mr.  Low  had  a  great  fortune,  well  secured  if  the  firm 
affairs  were  skilfully  managed;  his  very  being  was  enlisted  in 
public  life  by  his  successful  experiences,  and  the  commimity  was 
inexorable  in  its  summons  of  such  misnamed  '  men  of  liesure ' 
to  its  service.  His  exit  from  the  merchant  stage  seemed  fore- 
ordained, and  in  1887  the  firm  of  A.  A.  Low  and  Brothers  ceased 
to  be.  Many  missed  its  disappearance  from  those  quaint  wharves 
of  the  lower  east  side.  Burling  Slip  or  Coenties  or  whatever  time 
honored  name  they  bear.    But  Seth  Low  still  young,  fiery,  and 
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feai-less,  liad  the  forward  look;  he  had  a  large  capital  and  an 
ample  income,  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  action,  a  trained 
execntive.  The  turn  of  the  way  had  come  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  follow  it. 

The  city  home  of  the  writer  in  boyhood,  was  in  Chelsea  village, 
and  he  well  remembers  a  rather  portentous  excursion  under  his 
fathei''s  guidance  to  far  '  down  town '  where  he  was  shown  the 
fine  colonial  structure,  built  for  King's  College,  and  patriotically 
transfonued  into  Columbia,  being  told  as  he  gazed  that  some  day 
he  too  would  be  a  student  there.  The  impression  was  the  first 
of  many  regarding  his  Alma  Mater,  and  perhaps  the  deepest. 
That  famous  and  simply  artistic  Georgian  structure  was  the  model 
of  Charles  Follen  Mclvim,  furnishing  at  least  the  inspii'ation  for 
the  many  palaces  of  education  which  have  arisen  on  Morningside ; 
it  was  to  draw  all  the  concentric  rays  of  dormitory,  laboratory 
and  school  into  a  white  and  burning  focus  that  he  desigTied  and 
Seth  Low  erected  our  library  building,  a  free  will  offering  to  onr 
presiding,  permanent  spirit  of  intellectual  service,  and,  let  us 
hope,  to  stand  as  a  symbol  of  devotion  to  leaming  throughout  the 
ages.  By  the  time  my  entrance  year  came,  the  college  was 
installed  in  its  "  permanent "  home  in  Forty-ninth  street.  The 
Romans  say  that  the  only  permanent  thing  in  their  eternal  city 
is  that  which  perpetually  changes,  the  flow  of  the  Tiber.  Such 
may  in  far  distant  centuries  be  the  destiny  of  Columbia's 
influences,  but  the  Low  Library  has  a  permanence  as  sure  as  any 
mundane  thing  and  is  so  wonderful  in  itself  that  its  value  as 
an  educator  for  the  public  ranks  with  that  of  its  contents  for 
students. 

The  giver  of  the  Library  had  been  made  a  trustee  of  his  Alma 
Mater  in  1881,  faithfully  performing  all  the  onerous  duties  of 
such  an  office  for  thirty-three  years.  It  was  in  1890  that  he  was 
inaugurated  as  President.  Throughout  the  long  line  of  trustees 
and  officials  of  Columbia  its  policy  had  been  conservative,  some- 
times and  for  long  to  a  degree  which  seemed  excessive.  President 
Barnard  proved  to  be  an  innovator,  a  cautious  one,  but  still  a 
progTessive.  There  had  been  assembled  under  Charles  King  a 
faculty  of  the  highest  quality,  men  who  were  second  to  none  in 
their  day.    But  not  a  single  college  had  so  far  passed  beyond  the 
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college  stage.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  the  country  owes  to  the 
purely  college  bred  men  can  never  be  told;  the  old  college  shed 
a  mild,  clear  light  on  almost  every  segment  of  the  circuit  of  human 
knowledge,  and  drilled  the  mind  to  be  an  organ  fit  for  further 
use  in  any  of  them.  Theirs  was  the  culture  both  of  intelligence 
and  discipline.  But  if  we  were  to  have  universities  for  the  culti- 
vation of  high  specialists  there  was  no  other  origin  for  them  but 
in  the  college.  The  tentative  introduction  of  electives  and  the 
foundation  of  the  School  of  Mines  were  entering  wedges,  and 
meantime  the  value  of  Columbia's  estate  was  steadily  increasing. 
The  beneficent  flood  of  money  gifts  which  was  to  break  into  her 
treasury  was  not  yet  even  announced.  At  the  close  of  Barnard's 
administration  Columbia  was  an  inchoate  university,  and  so 
phenomenal  Avas  the  impulse  to  further  evohition  that  many  were 
blinded  to  the  fundamental,  essential,  value  of  the  old  college  as 
basic  to  advance.  Her  problem  when  Low  succeeded  was  unlike 
that  ever  presented  before  to  an  administrative  board.  A  vigorous 
educational  embryo  was  struggling  for  birth  within  and  an 
impatient  metropolitan  populace  was  battering  the  enclosure 
from  without,  demanding  that  the  oldest,  richest,  educational 
endowment  of  the  city  should  meet  their  varied  wants. 

Perhaps  a  jnore  expert  and  university  trained  educational 
specialist  might  have  been  appalled.  But  Low  was  not.  The 
inner  constituency  of  Columbia  was  split  into  factions  as  to  how 
the  future  was  to  be  studied,  and  the  inevitable  advance  guided. 
Forty  is  well  nigh  a  perfect  age ;  there  energy  and  wisdom  overlap. 
For  the  earliest  years  of  his  administration  the  new  president  with 
clear  vision  devoted  himself  to  assembling  the  best  university 
faculties,  and  such  was  his  success  that  it  became  a  subject  of 
remark  and  some  consternation  to  sister  institutions.  The  numbers 
of  students  steadily  increased  and  the  demands  of  the  public 
became  unreasonably  exorbitant.  President  Low's  task  was  far 
from  light;  devoted  helpers  and  colleagues  often  criticizing  his 
policies  severely.  Obstinacy  was  not  his  characteristic,  but 
strength  of  will  was.  Listening,  weighing,  modifying  his 
coadjutors'  views,  he  also  learned  as  he  went  onward,  and  the 
resultant  push  was  irresistible.  Finally,  order  emerged,  the 
college  came  to  its  own,  and  stands  four  square  today,  not  as 
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a  School  of  Arts,  but  as  tlie  liistoric  Columbia;  wbile  all 
around  the  great  pi"ofessional  schools  vie  with  each  other  in 
distiuction  and  loyalty  to  Columbia  University,  linked  up  with 
the  college  organically  in  the  six  year  system,  or  yielding  parity 
to  the  liberal  training  of  its  upper  classes.  While  this  fulfilment 
folloAvs  in  order  the  work  of  Low  yet  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  without  the  one  tremendous  achievement  with  which 
his  name  and  term  of  office  will  ever  be  associated ;  that  of  aban- 
doning the  cramped  '  permanent'  home  at  Forty -ninth  street,  and 
securing  for  use,  profit,  expansion  and  illumination  our  present 
acropolis.  Hindsight  is  a  well-night  universal  gift,  and  we  can 
all  now  see  that  what  did  happen  had  to  happen;  but  caution  and 
Timidity  were  then  as  prevalent  as  now.  The  purchase  of  a  great 
tract  of  city  land,  and  later  its  enlargement  by  a  third,  the  raising 
of  a  vast  sum  of  money,  the  advantageous  sale  of  the  Madison 
avenue  block,  the  selection  of  a  genius  architect,  the  awakening 
of  the  city,  the  creation  of  enthusiasm,  all  these  were  an  enter- 
prise like  that  of  the  former  fearless  merchants  who  embarked 
their  fortunes  in  a  single  argosy  on  distant,  stormy  seas.  It  was 
an  educational  adventure  which,  jeopardized  both  the  fortune  and 
the  fame  of  Columbia,  the  repute  of  those  entrusted  with  her 
destiny,  and  in  a  high  sense,  of  the  city  itself. 

But  there  was  no  faltering.  Mr.  Low,  the  responsible  leader 
of  the  hope,  Avas  assured  of  hearty  cooperation  from  able,  devoted 
men  like  himself,  and  the  band  went  right  onward.  He  and 
they  were  !N^ew  Yorkers  of  the  finest  temper,  they  knew  their 
public  and  trusted  it,  they  showed  the  example  of  indefatigable 
toil  and  great  liberality  and  they  Avere  supported  by  Avhat  Avas 
best  in  their  constituenej'.  It  was  really  a  mag-nificent  appeal  ta 
the  imagination  of  a  Avorld  city;  fancy  Avas  kindled,  generosity 
furnished  supplies,  and  enthusiasm  became  infectious.  There 
were  shadoAvs,  particular  three  millions  of  debt  Avas  incurred  and 
many  Avagged  their  sapient  heads.  At  the  inauguration  ,cere- 
monies  under  the  lovely  dome  of  the  library,  my  classmate  iSTash, 
treasurer  of  the  coi'poration,  murmured  in  my  ear  that  on  a  con- 
servative calculation  the  buildings  then  completed  Avould  amply 
suffice  for  twenty-five  years!  And  the  debt,  he  feared  Avould  be 
burdensome,  as  for  a  time  it  Avas.    But  in  the  brief  space  of 
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twenty  years  wliat  a  miracle  lias  been  wrouglit !  And  how  has 
the  dai'ing  of  the  gallant  hand  heen  justified?  So  triumphant 
was  the  President's  own  faith  from  the  outset  that  he  contributed 
for  his  and  his  Alma  Mater's  library  the  princely  sum  which  was 
a  very  substantive  proportion  of  his  fortune. 

He  held  the  Presidency  until  1901.  Of  course  he  could  not 
live  in  our  community  without  being  a  first  citizen.  Memory 
is  perfectly  clear  of  frequent  discussions  over  city  problems  and 
the  men  who  were  to  attack  them.  Accordingly,  having  done  his 
share  for  the  university  whose  value  he  estimated  in  the  words  of 
his  resignation  from  membership  in  the  Bo^rd  of  Trustees,  as 
lying  not  in  her  conspicuous  sons,  but  in  the  "  constant  witness 
she  bears  to  the  usefulness,  the  nobility  of  the  intellectual  life, 
and  in  the  work  she  is  always  doing  to  up  build  that  life  "  he 
began  to  long  for  the  active,  exciting,  constructive  work  of 
refoi-m.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  Greater  l^ew  York  for 
which  he  had  always  striven  and  longed  in  1900.  The  details 
of  his  success  in  that  ofiice  would  fill  more  space  than  is  available. 
Mayor  Mitch  el,  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  city  legislature  held 
in  his  honor,  pointed  out  that  the  occasion  was  utterly  unique, 
but  justified  by  the  fact  that  his  life  was  part  of  the  city's  life, 
that  he  had  left  an  indelible  impress  on  her  history,  and  that, 
even  when  not  in  office  he  never  failed  to  respond  when  asked 
for  advice  and  aid. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  became  a  national  as  well 
as  a  local  notable,  an  elder  American  statesman.  His  services 
at  the  HagTie  conference  of  1899  were  of  the  first  importance  to' 
his  country  and  were  formally  recognized  as  such  by  his  colleagues 
of  other  nations.  To  the  mediation  between  capital  and  labor 
he  devoted  time  and  money  lavishly,  earning  the  absolute  con- 
fidence and  good-will  of  the  labor  leaders,  and  frequently, 
emphasizing  with  pen  and  tongue  what  was  righteous  in  their 
cause  as  he  understood  it.  Himself  ranking  as  a  capitalist,  he 
was  a  welcome  arbitrator  for  both  sides  in  crucial  tests  of 
strength,  not  once  but  repeatedly.  In  1914  while  serving  in 
that  capacity  during  the  Colorado  Coal  strike  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  ISTew  York,  a  signal 
honor  earlier  conferred  on  his  father.    For  all  at  any  disad- 
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vantage  in  tlie  strnggle  of  life  lie  felt  tlie  deepest  interest;  in 
particular  for  the  negro.  As  cliairman  of  tlie  executive  com- 
mittee of  Tuskegee  Institute  he  labored  long  and  faithfully  for 
the  training  and  uplift  of  the  black  race. 

Such  vrere  the  vocations  and  avocations  of  this  able,  conscien- 
tious '  man  of  leisure '  and  means  in  our  gi-eat  democratic 
conimunitv.  jSTot  content  however  with  strenuous  social  service, 
he  accepted  grave  political  responsibility,  being  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Cities  in  our  latest  constitutional  convention. 
Such  a  light  can  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel  and  these  all  were 
semi-public,  official  activities.  Yet  down  to  the  very  end,  even 
after  the  hand  of  death  was  heavy  upon  him,  his  private  life  was 
such  that  literally  one  hand  did  not  know  what  the  other  hand 
was  doing.  His  latest  letter  to  the  writer,  received  but  a  few 
short  weeks  ago,  was  an  outline  of  such  proposed  literary  activity 
as  in  his  bodily  weakness  his  active  mind  might  hope  to  undertake. 
About  his  enterprise  in  the  Broad  Brook  farm  much  ought  to  be 
"written.  He  intended  it  to  be  not  only  the  place  of  his  own 
'  leisure  with  dignity  '  but  a  demonstration  of  the  '  fancy '  farm, 
not  of  the  gentleman's  estate,  as  a  paying  business  enterprise. 
His  success  on  the  latter  line,  though  not  entirely  complete,  was 
nearly  so  and  with  his  firm  hand  in  control  would  soon  have 
proved  his  theory  in  which  he  was  deeply  concerned,  as  opening 
new  vistas  for  capital  and  labor  in  harmonious  cooperation. 

Life  is  not  to  be  measured  by  extension  alone.  We  did  not 
think  him  old  even  in  his  mortal  illness.  Yet  measured  by  its 
intensiveness  his  was  an  ample  life.  He  was  a  lover  of  mankind, 
a  confirmed  meliorist.  Xo  more  exqusite  expressions  of  tender 
feeling  are  possible  than  those  in  his  will.  With  his  last  breath 
he  was  living  for  others.  There  is  therefore  a  sense  of  triumph 
as  we  record  this  outline  of  a  busy  life ;  the  great  throng  of 
foremost  Americans  who  assembled  in  his  church  to  do  honor  to 
his  memory  were  so  minded.  We  of  Columbia,  and  those  who 
follow  us,  may  never  forget  his  life  and  work.  The  very  gates 
are  lifted  up  in  his  name  as  we  daily  enter  on  our  task.  We 
are  equipped  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  in  a  high  degree 
by  his  exertions  for  posterity.  Ours  must  be  the  gentle  melancholy 
of  what  was  and  is  not,  not  the  acute  regTct  for  what  might  have 
been,  but  was  not. 
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FUlsTEEAL  SERVICE  IN  ST.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH 

Mr.  Low's  funeral  was  Ixeld  in  St.  George's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Stuyvesant  Square,  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
September  20,  1916.  Mr.  Low  had  been  a  communicant  and 
vestryman  of  the  church  for  twenty  three  years.  Details  of  police- 
men at  the  approaches  to  the  church  restrained  the  large  crowds 
who  could  not  gain  admission  to  the  ceremonies,  and  a  squadron 
of  mounted  policemen  led  the  cortege  through  the  streets. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  draped  with,  the  national  and 
city  flags,  and  further  adorned  by  beautiful  offerings  of  flowers. 
Purple,  Mr.  Low's  favorite  color,  predominated  in  the  floral 
tributes.  The  chancel  was  banked  on  either  side  with  purple 
asters  and  white  and  pink  roses,  while  about  the  altar  were  purple 
orchids  and  Japanese  lilies.  The  casket  was  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  purple  asters  and  white  lilies. 

In  the  congregution,  which  filled  every  seat  in  the  chnrch,  were 
official  delegations  from  the  following. bodies: 

Aldermen  and  heads  of  City  Departments 

Heads  of  City  Departments  imder  Mayor  Low 

American  Asiatic  Association 

American  Museum  of  Ifatural  History 

American  Scenic  and  Llistoric  Preservation  Society 

Barnard  College  Trustees 

Board  of  Education 

Brooklyn  Young  Republican  Club 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  'New  York 

Columbia  University  Trustees  and  Eaculty 

Columbia  University  Alumni  Eederation 

jSTational  Civic  Federation 

ISTew  England  Soeietv 

Saint  Ann's  Church  of  Brooklyn 

Tuskegee  Institute  Trustees 

Volunteers  of  America. 

Governor  Whitman,,  who  was  an  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
while  Dr.  Low  was  Mayor,  a  large  number  of  men  prominent  in 
the  financial  world  and  men  high  in  public  life,  and  a  number 
of  labor  leaders,  including  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
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American  Federation  of  Labor,  were  among  those  wlio  sat  in 
the  pews.  The  last  named  was  there  to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
laboring  men. 

The  delegates  from  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society  were  George  Frederick  Ivunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. ;  Henry 
M.  Leipziger,  Ph.  D.,  .  LL.  D. ;  Mr.  Algernon  S.  Frissell,  J\Ir. 
Francis  Whiting  Halsey,  Hon.  xT.  Taylor  Phillips,  and  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D. 

The  honorary  pall-bearers  were  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Mayor,  Eobert  Fulton  Cutting,  LL.  D.,  Eobert  W.  de  Forest, 
LL.  D.,  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mr.  Ptalph  M.  Easley,  John  H. 
Finley,  LL.  D.,  L.  LI.  D,  Mr.  Eugene  LI.  Outerbridge,  Elihu 
Eoot,"  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  William  M.  Sloane,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Lion.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Mr.  Frank  TrnmbuU,  and  Hon. 
William  G.  Willcox. 

The  Vestry  of  St.  George's  Church  was  represented  in  the 
funeral  procession  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Dr.  James  W.  Markoe, 
Mr.  LL  H.  Pike,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Munroe,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Brown 
and  Mr.  William  Edmond  Curtis. 

The  Right  Reverend  David  LL  Greer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  ISTew  York ;  Dr.  Karl  Eeiland,  rector  of  St.  George's 
Church;  and  the  Eev.  Eeese  F,  Alsop,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  officiated.  Dr,  Alsop  read  the  sentences;  Dr.  Eeiland 
read  the  lesson  and  announced  the  hymns ;  and  Bishop  Greer  read 
the  Psalms  and  said  the  Creed  and  prayers.  The  hymns  used 
were  While  Thee  I  Seek,  Protecting  Power,"  "  Ten  Thousand 
Times  Ten  Thousand,"  and  "  Jesus  Lives !  ISTo  Longer  now  can 
thy  terrors  Death  appal  us."  The  vested  choir  of  the  church 
assisted  in  the  music. 

After  the  service,  a  troop  of  mounted  policemen  escorted  the 
funeral  procession  as  far  as  the  Manhattan  bridge,  from  which 
point  a  squad  of  motor-cycle  policemen  escorted  it  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  where  the  interment  took  place. 
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MEMOEIAL  EXERCISES  IIsT  THE  CITY  HALL 

On  Monday,  September  25,  1916,  at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  tlie 
Board  of  Aldermen  was  held  in  memory  of  Mr.  Low  in  tlie 
Aldermanic  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  city  under  the  present  charter,  which  Mr.  Low 
aided  in  framing,  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  had  assembled  in  joint  session.  As 
many  representatives  of  public  bodies  and  leading  citizens  were 
invited  as  the  chamber  would  hold.  The  exercises  lasted  just 
one  hour. 

The  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor,  presided. 
The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 

Prayer,  by  the  Bight  Eev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D. 
Address,  by  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor. 
Address,  by  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham. 
Address,  by  Hon.  George  McAneny. 
Address,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D. 
Resolutions,  by  Hon.  Frank  L.  Dowling. 

Adjournment. 

The  addresses  and  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

Address  hy  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel: 

"  This  is  a  special  joint  session  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  called  in  order 
tha^t  the  City  Government,  speaking  through  the  two  branches  of 
its  local  legislature,  may  pay  a  fitting  tribute  of  respect  and  esteem 
td  the  memory  of  Seth  Low,  a  former  mayor  and  distinguished 
citizen  of  JSTew  York. 

"  May  I  point  out  that  this  occasion  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  government  of  this  city  ?  Never  before  have  these  two  Boards, 
representing  as  they  do  so  directly  and  completely  the  entire 
citizenship,  come  together  in  joint  session.  They  do  so  now  as  a 
mark  of  special  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  gi'eat  citizen. 

"  We  have  bidden  here  to  join  with  us,  in  this  ofiicial  tribute, 
the  men  who  knew  and  worked  with  Mr.  Low  in  private  life,  the 
representatives  of  the  great  civic  bodies  of  New  York  who  havo 
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labored  with  him  in  a  huudred  vmdertakiugs  for  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  the  men  who  served  in  his  administration,  when  a3 
major  he  initiated  public  works,  he  effected  reforms,  he  formu- 
lated policies,  he  established  precedents,  he  fixed  standards,  upon 
which  every  succeeding  administration  has  builded  its  progress 
in  its  efforts  to  give  to  the  people  of  i^ew  York  the  honest,  busi- 
nesslike, efficient,  far-seeing  and  intelligent  city  government  which 
was  the  ideal  of  Seth  Low. 

"  We  have  invited  the  members  of  Mr.  Low's  family,  that  we 
may  evidence  to  them  the  respect  which  the  city  entertained  for 
him,  and  the  gTateful  recollection  in  which  his  signal  public  ser- 
vices are  held. 

"  Seth  Low's  life  and  history  are  a  part  of  the  life  and  history 
of  jSTew  York.  He  was  connected  by  inheritance  and  active  par- 
ticipation with  that  business  from  which,  more  than  any  other, 
the  wealth  and  greatness  of  New  York  have  sprung.  In  the  days 
when  American  shipping  covered  the  seas  and  bore  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Low's  father  sent  over  seas  from  this  port  ships 
flying  the  American  flag,  that  had  no  equals  among  the  merdhant 
vessels  of  the  world.  It  was  ships  like  his  Oriental,  The  Great 
Republic  and  the  Houqua  that  won  the  seas  for  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States,  and  held  them  until  the  change  from 
sails  to  steam  restored  control  to  England.  Into  that  business 
Seth  Low  stepped,  and  through  it,  he  remained  identified  with 
that  part  of  the  life  of  I^'ew  York  that  marks  it  as  the  first  seaport 
of  the  world. 

"  Twice  mayor  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  later  mayor  of  the 
Greater  City  of  Xew  York,  he  has  left  the  indelible  impress  of 
his  personality  upon  the  history  of  his  native  city. 

"  Columbia  University,  recreated  and  expanded  through  his 
genius,  stands  today  ISTew  York's  proudest  institution  of  learning, 
a  moniiment  at  once  to  his  private  generosity  and  to  his  executive 
capacity. 

"  As  a  private  citizen,  Seth  Low  never  refused  his  time,  his 
labor  or  his  substance  to  a  movement  that  meant  the  betterment 
of  this  city.  His  interest  was  unflagging,  his  patience  untiring, 
his  zeal  imbounded,  when  the  undertaking  was  one  to  maintain 
the  honor  or  promote  the  greatness  of  his  city.  Indeed,  those  who 
knew  the  activities  of  Mr.  Low  in  public  service  and  the  demands 
upon  his  time,  know  that  the  tax  laid  upon  his  strength  by  these 
self-imposed  duties  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  a  life  J^ew  York  could  ill-afford  to  lose. 

"  Seth  Low  was  a  staimch,  true  friend.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
see  him  often  and  to  know  him  well  during  the  past  few  yeai-s. 
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In  times  of  stress,  he  was  always  ready  to  respond  to  a  call  for 
advice  or  aid.  Time  and  again  I  have  had  his  coimsel  and  assis- 
tance when  I  needed  them,  and  they  were  always  given  with  the 
ready  generosity  that  distinguished  him. 

"  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  jSTew  York  should  pay  this  public 
and  o^icial  tribute  to  the  value  of  Seth  Low's  services  as  mayor, 
to  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and  to  his  character  as  a  man. 

"  We  have  invited  here  to  address  this  meeting  three  gentlemen 
representative  of  the  unofficial  citizenship  of  New  York." 

Address  hy  Hon.  George  W.  Wicherskam 

The  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham,  formerly  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men : 

"  We  are  assembled  here  today  to  solemnly  record  in  the  annals 
of  this  great  city  a  formal  and  deeply  felt  appreciation  of  the  life 
and  character  of  a  man  whose  days  were  spent  in  this  commimity, 
in  unselfish  labors  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Seth  Low  was  born  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  on  January  18^ 
1850.  His  father,  A.  A.  Low,  was  one  of  the  great  merchants  of 
the  days  when  Aaneriean  enterprise  carried  the  American  flag  onto 
every  sea  and  into  every  foreign  port.  The  firm  of  A.  A.  Low 
and  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  noted  for  high 
integrity  and  unquestioned  credit  throughout  the  Orient  and 
especially  in  China,  among  whose  people  the  merchant  class'  from 
time  immemorial  have  maintained  the  hip;hest  standards  of  honor- 
able dealing. 

"  After  graduation  from  Columbia  College  in  1870,  Mr.  Low, 
at  first  a  clerk,  and  later,  a  partner  in  that  firm.  From  this  par- 
entage and  early  association,  Mr.  Low  was  strengthened  in  those 
principles  of  impeccable  rectitude  that  characterized  him 
throughout  his  life.  But  the  exactions  of  business  and  the  allure- 
ments of  gain  did  not  long  absorb  his  interest. 

"  From  his  early  manhood,  the  condition  of  the  government  of 
the  city  in  which  he  lived,  which  was  in  large  measure  the  same 
as  that  then  prevailing  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  awakened  in  him'  a  sense  of  revolt  and  determination  to 
compel  reform.  Writing  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  about  this 
time,  Mr.  James  Bryce  said  in  The  American  C ommonioealth : 

" '  There  is  no  denying  that  the  government  of  cities  is  the  one  conspicuous 
failure  of  the  United  States.' 
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"  Mr.  Low  at  the  age  of  thirty  determined  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  Citj  Government,  and  he  flung  himself  into  a  contest 
for  the  j\Iayoralty  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  as  the  candidate  of  an 
independent  body  of  citizens,  endorsed  by  the  Republican  party; 
and  in  the  autimin  of  1881  he  was  elected  mayor. 

"  Two  years  later,  in  appealing  a  second  time  for  the  suffrage 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  Mr.  Low  could  truthfully  say: 

"  '  The  whole  city  knows  my  re-election  as  mayor  of  Brooklyn  would  mean 
just  this :  The  patronage  of  the  city  shall  not  be  used  by  or  for  any  party  in 
the  presidential  election,  national,  or  local.  I  shall  ask  of  those  who  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  city  just  one  thing,  that  they  discharge  their  duty  to  the  city 
by  which  they  are  paid.  If  they  do  that,  no  enemy  can  deprive  them  of  their 
place,  and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  then  no  friend  can  keep  them  in  it.' 

He  was  re-elected,  and  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  of  office 
a  leading  ISTew  York  newspaper  of  opposite  political  faith  to  his, 
in  summing  up  the  accomplishments  of  his  administration, 
declared  that 

"  '  He  reduced  the  city  debt  by  $7,000,000.  He  reformed  the  system  of  grant- 
ing municipal  franchises,  so  that  during  his  administration  all  public  fran- 
chises were  honestly  got  and  adequately  paid  for.  He  filled  all  the  principal 
offices  with  men  of  character  and  fitness.  He  disregarded  friendships  and  pulls 
and  sternly  dismissed  all  shirkers  and  incompetents.  He  completely  reformed 
the  public  school  system  and  put  it  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  Education  of  the 
highest  efficiency.' 

"  During  the  four  years  of  his  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Low  furnished  to  his  fellow-citizens  an 
object  lesson  of  the  possibilities  of  honest,  economical  and  effici- 
ent municipal  government,  conducted,  not  as  a  political  machine, 
but  as  a  great  public  business.  Judged  by  the  two  tests  which  Mr. 
Bryce  says  properly  may  be  applied  to  the  government  of  a  city 
■ — '  What  does  it  provide  for  the  people,  and  what  does  it  cost  the 
people  V —  Mr.  Low's  administration  was  efficient  beyond  any- 
thing that  in  years  had  been  known  either  in  Brooklyn  or  New 
York.  But  he  was  made  to  realize  the  tremendous  difficulties  in 
attaining  good  city  government  created  by  the  constant  interfer- 
ence with  it  by  legislation  at  Albany,  and  by  the  cumbersome 
structure  of  the  municipal  character,  modeled  as  it  was  after  that 
of  the  State,  with  an  executive  dependent  upon  a  local  bi-cameral 
legislature,  and  with  the  powers  of  government  diffused  and  not 
centralized. 

"  Years  later,  in  a  chapter  which  Mr.  Low  contributed  to  the 
tenth  edition  of  Bryce's  American  Commomvecdili,  he  wrote : 

" '  For  many  years  Americans  applied  to  cities  the  theories  which  they  had 
successfully  embodied  in  the  governments  of  their  states.    It  is  only  as  some 
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of  these  theories  have  broken  down,  when  applied  to  cities,  that  Alnericans 
have  begun  to  realize  that  they  have  on  their  hands  a  problem,  new  for  them, 
which  must  be  solved,  so  to  speak,  by  rules  of  its  own.' 

"  This  solution  he  strove  after  throughout  all  his  life. 

"  Consistently,  from  his  entry  into  public  life  until  the  end, 
he  advocated  the  principles  of  local  self-government,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  nominate  as  well  as  to  elect  their  officials,  and  the 
responsibility  of  public  officers  to  the  people.  He  rightly  regarded 
honest  elections  as  the  foundation  stone  of  all  possible  improve- 
ment in  government,  and  by  his  own  efforts  largely  contributed  to 
a  result  which  he  thus  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  The  American 
Commonwealth  from  which  I  have  quoted : 

" '  Forty  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  fair  election  in  New  York 
or  Brooklyn.  To-day,  under  the  present  system  of  registry  laws,  every  election 
is  held  in  substantial  fairness.  It  is  probable  that  in  another  decade  Ameri- 
cans will  look  back  upon  some  of  the  scandals  of  the  present  epoch  of  City 
Government  with  as  much  surprise  as  they  now  regard  the  effort  to  control 
fires  by  a  volunteer  fire  department,  which  was  insisted  upon  even  in  the  City 
of  New  York  until  within  fifty  years.' 

"  But  the  attainment  of  this  great  result  was  yet  afar  off  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1889,  Mr.  Low  was  elected  President  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  thus  was  led  for  a  decade  or  more  into  a  different 
field  of  public  usefulness  from  that  he  previously  had  followed. 

"  The  time  of  his  election  to  that  position  was  a  critical  period 
of  change  in  the  affairs  of  that  great  institution.  Its  needs  had 
outgrown  the  limitations  of  its  buildings,  machinery  and  organi- 
zation. It  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  new 
site,  providing  new  buildings  and  determining  upon  its  future 
aims  and  ideals.  The  history  of  Mr.  Low's  great  services  to 
Columbia  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  presidency  may  be  related 
more  appropriately  at  another  time  and  in  another  place.  It  is 
sufficient  to  this  occasion  to  note  that  the  selection  of  the  com- 
manding site  on  Morningside  Heights  and  the  erection  of  the 
noble  buildings  which  now  so  adequately  and  fitly  house  that  great 
institution  of  learning,  were  largely  the  result  of  the  energy,  the 
perseverance,  the  contagious  enthusiasm  and  the  boundless  gener- 
osity of  President  Low.  His  work  was  crowned  by  the  erection 
at  his  personal  expense  of  the  beautiful  Library  Building,  which 
he  presented  to  the  University  as  a  memorial  to  his  father. 

"  During  all  this  time,  Mr.  Low  never  abandoned  his  interest 
in!  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Indeed,  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  work  at  Columbia  was  to  draw  that  institution  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  life  of  the  great  city  in  which  it 
was  placed  and  to  become  to  its  increasing  and  cosmopolitan  popu- 
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lation  an  inspiration  to  higher  ideals  of  civic  duty  and  responsi- 
bility, and  to  prove  the  consistency  of  highest  culture  with  true 
democracy.  When  the  merger  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  adjacent  municipalities  into  the  city  of  JSTew  York 
was  determined  upon,  in  1897,  Mr.  Low  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  prepare  the  charter  for  the  new  and  greater  city. 

'■^  In  presenting  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1915  his 
proposed  home  rule  measure,  Mr.  Low  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
1897  charter  commission.  He  referred  to  the  city's  ancient 
charters,  to  the  vast  number  of  laws  which  had  been  passed  relat- 
ing to  the  city,  and  he  said  that  the  commission  was  not  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  charter  that  had  been  made  out  of  hand,  but 
one  that  was  a  growth  of  centuries.  A  charter  such  as  that,  he 
said,  could  not  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  the  city  compelled  to 
start  over  again,  and  the  charter  commission  of  1897,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, had  declined  to  undertake  that  responsibility. 

"  Mr.  Low's  recognized  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  city 
government,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  affecting  it, 
acquired  through  his  labors  in  framing  the  charter ;  and  the 
tangible  evidences  of  his  successful  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  gTeat  university  over  which  he  presided,  made  him  the 
natural  choice  of  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  the  first  Mayor  of 
the  Greater  City. 

"  The  movement  failed  of  success.  But  four  years  later,  a 
fusion  of  many  different  elements  of  our  citizens  who  desired  to 
accomplish  a  divorce  of  municipal  government  from  partisan 
politics  resulted  in  Mr.  Low's  election. 

The  two  years  of  his  administration  were  momentous  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Business  problems  affecting  its  entire  future, 
of  a  magnitude  theretofore  imparallel  in  municipal  history, 
were  demanding  settlement.  After  many  years  of  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion, the  economic  possibility  of  rapid  transit  through  subways 
had  been  determined,  by  the  award  of  the  first  subway  contract  to 
John  B.  McDonald,  financed  by  Mr.  August  Belmont  and  his 
associates,  in  February,  1900.  When  Mr.  Low  became  Mayor,  the 
contract  for  the  extension  to  Brooklyn  was  about  to  be  let,  and  the 
adaptability)  of  electrical  motive  power  to  subway  uses  had  been 
determined  upon  as  the  solution  of  the  transportation  problem.  A 
terrible  accident,  resulting  in  great  loss  of  life,  in  the  Park  Ave- 
nue Tunnel,  had  accentuated  this  need  of  adopting  a  motive  power 
other  than  steam  for  use  in  the  tunnels  under  city  streets  and 
led  to  the  adoption  of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  and  the  electrification  of  the 
lines  of  the  l^ew  York  Central  and  ISTew  York,  'New  Haven  and 
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Hartford  Railroads  leading  into  it,  under  contracts  with  the  city 
of  excej)tional  intricacy  and  involving  most  difficult  questions. 
The  great  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  system  was  seeking  an  entrance 
into  Manhattan  Island,  and  planning  a  connection  with  Long 
Island,  and  by  a  connecting  bridge  across  the  East  Eiver,  for  the 
first  time  to  bring  jSTew  England  into  direct  railroad  commimica- 
tion  through  IvTew  York  City  with  the  sonth  and  west. 

"  The  successful  negotiation  of  the  contracts  for  all  of  these 
'enterprises,  involving  as  it  did  the  determination  of  just  and  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  public  franchises  granted,  and  the 
necessary  measure  of  reserved  public  control  to  meet  future  con- 
ditions, constituted  perhaps  the.  most  important  acts  of  Mayor 
Low's  administration.  Throughout  those  negotiations,  with  the 
Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Aj)portionment,  in  both  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, he  maintained  with  rare  judgment  that  nice  and  difiicult  bal- 
ance between  the  due  protection  of  the  public  interest  and  a  just 
recognition  of  the  return  to  which  private  capital  and  enterprise 
fairly  are  entitled,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  an  official 
conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  in  whom  the  public  puts  its 
'trust. 

"  Both  in  public  and  private  life,  Mr.  Low  constantly  strove  tO' 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  employers  of  labor 
and  their  employees,  and  he  constantly  was  chosen  as  arbitrator 
of  trade  disputes.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  an  active- 
member,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  President,  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  which  he  believed  might  be  made  a  vehicle  for 
the  solution  of  many  labor  problems.  He  had  been  a  delegate  to 
the  first  Hague  Conference  in  1899,  and  he  was  an  advocate  of 
the  settlement  of  disputes  of  all  kinds  within  or  between  nations 
by  arbitration,  recognizing  that  very  seldom  is  either  party  to  a 
controversy  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  right  in  its  position,  and  that 
when  such  a  case  arises,  an  arbitration  tribunal  properly  consti- 
tuted would  not  hesitate  so  to  declare.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  agreement  of  the  representatives  of  the 
great  railroad  systems  and  of  the  various  organization  of  railroad 
employees,  to  the  terms  of  an  amended  act  to  provide  for  media- 
tion, conciliation  and  arbitration  in  controversies  between  inter- 
state railroad  companies  and  their  employees,  known  as  the  l^ew- 
lands  Act,  which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  was  approved 
by  President  Wilson  on  July  5th,  1913,  with  the  heartiest  expres- 
sions of  approbation  by  all  parties.  Mr.  Low  impressed  every  one 
with  his  eminent  fairness  of  view,  his  broad  tolerance,  his  capa- 
city to  see  both  sides  of  a  controversy,  and  to  perceive  the  grounds 
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for  approach  to  a  common  agreement.  One  of  his  latest  public 
services  was  rendered  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson  in  inves- 
tigating the  complex  and  confused  questions  involved  in  the  labor 
difficulties  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado,  and  his  report  on  those 
inti'icate  questions,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Wilson  on  ]\[arch  Sth,  1916,  dealing  as  it  does  with  many  funda- 
mental problems  involved  in  a  gi-eat  industry  deserves  careful 
study  and  embodies  suggestions  that  may  be  of  ]u-actical  value  in 
the  determination  of  other  controversies  in  different  fields. 

]\Ir.  Low  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  a  peacemaher,  for 
he  sought  ever  to  remove  the  bias  for  dissension.  In  this  spirit 
he  for  years  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  American  negro; 
He  Avas  a  true  and  devoted  friend  of  Booker  AVashington,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  man  chosen  by  God  to  lead  his  j^eople  in  safe  and 
sane  ways  along  the  hard  but  sure  pathway  of  industry,  thrift  and 
self-discipline  to  that  place  of  independeuce  and  respect  in  the 
conmiunity  which  acts  of  legislation  can  not  seciare,  and  of  which 
popular  outbursts  of  narrow  prejudice  can  not  permanently 
deprive.  He  gave  to  the  service  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  devoted 
thought,  attention  and  money.  He  also  was  one  of  the  few 
Americans  who  took  pains  to  inform  himself  accurately  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Armenians  and  his  statesmanlike  grasp 
of  world  conditions  and  his  broad  Christian  sympathies  reached 
out  to  embrace  the  cause  of  that  m.artyred  people. 

Among  the  last  public  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Low  was  five 
months  of  work  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915.  He 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  jDeople  for  any 
of  the  fifteen  delegates  at  large  to  that  body,  and  he  fitly  was 
appointed  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Cities.  After  weeks  of 
inquiry,  painstaking  study  and  labor,  Mr.  Low  reported  from  that 
Committee  to  the  Convention  a  measure  of  self-government  for  the 
cities  of  the  state,  vvdiich  after  much  discussion  and  amendment, 
finally  was  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  and  submitted,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  proposed  new  constitution,  to  the  approval  of 
the  people.  It  did  not  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  desired  the 
city  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  state,  nor  was  it  acceptable 
tO'  those  who  wish  the  state  always  to  have  and,  when  the  city  acts 
contrary  to  the  views  of  those  in  control  of  the  state  government, 
exercise  full  control  over  the  city. 

]\Ia'.  Low  recognized  that  his  measure  was  an  effort  to  steer 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  His  explanations  satisfied  the 
convention,  but  did  not  convince  the  electors.  He  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  a  city  is  not  a  little  state  which  can  by  forming  a  charter 
take  to  itself  whatever  power  it  pleases,  neither  is  it  like  a  state 
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of  the  union,  Avhich  has  by  right  all  the  powers  that  are  not  given 
up.  He  showed  that  the  state  uses  the  city  in  very  many  particu- 
lars as  the  agent  of  the  state  to  administer  the  policies  of  the  state 
as  to  those  matters  in  which  the  state  is  concerned,  and  thus  he 
indicated  the  difficulties  of  formulating  in  workable  form,  harmo- 
nious with  our  constitutional  government,  the  plan  of  home  rule 
which  he  believed  to  solve  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  problem 
as  it  exists  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  He  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  rejection  by  a  large  popu- 
lar majority  of  the  work  of  the  convention  to  which  he  had  given 
such  conscientious,  unstinted  devotion,  but  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  hadi  given  his  best  thought  and  most 
earnest  efforts  to  improve  the  government  of  his  state; 

"  It  would  too  greatly  extend  this  paper  to  enumerate  all  of  Mr. 
Low's  other  public  services.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  and  of  many  other  charitable  and 
benevolent  organizations,  and  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he 
enjoyed  the  great  distinction  of  being  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  jSTew  York. 

"  How  can  we  in  the  few  moments  allotted  to  these  exercises 
cast  up  the  account  of  this  full  and  useful^ life  and  briefly  char- 
acterize its  meaning  to  this  community  ?  Its  strongest  quality 
lay  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  human  brethren. 
Like  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  he  would  be  written  doAvn  as  one  who 
loved  his  fellowmen.  But  stronger  perhaps  than  all  other  inter- 
ests, was  his  love  for  the  city  in  which  he  was  born,  in  which  his 
life  was  spent,  and  to  the  service  of  which  he  gave  his  best.  May 
we  not  think  of  him  noAV  as  enjoying  the  freedom  of  that  greatest 
city,  the  City  of  the  Great  King,  whose  gates  shall  not  be  shut  at 
all,  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there  and  which  is  lightened  by  the 
Glory  of  God  ?" 

Address  hy  Hon.  George  McAneny 

The  Hon.  George  McAneny,  formerly  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  at  one  time  Acting  Mayor,  said : 

Mr.  Mayor,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment and  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

"  It  is  qiiite  literally  true  that  the  whole  city  mourns  Seth  Low. 
To  those  who  knew  him  personally  or  officially,  or  who,  in  one 
way  or  'another,  met  him  actively  and  knew  through  close  contact 
the  excellence  of  his  qualities,  the  feeling  of  loss  is,  of  course,  the 
more  direct  and  personal.  But  there  are  none  who  live  within  the 
City  of  ISTew  York  who  do  not  share  today  the  advantages  and 
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benefits  of  conditions  that  he  helped  to  create ;  and  there  are  none 
even  among  the  very  few  who  possibly  have  not  known  his  name, 
who  wonld  not,  if  they  were  told  his  story,  feel  his  loss  as  we  do 
and  join  in  our  mourning.  And  so  it  is  that  I  may  say  with  truth 
that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  real  heart  of  the  city  that  its  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  make  through  the  ceremony  of  this  meeting,  and 
through  the  action  that  is  to  be  taken. 

"  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  believe,  that 
there  has  lived  Avithin  our  generation  a  man  who  has  been  so 
closely  in  touch  with  the  growth  and  the  development  of  this  city, 
or  whose  thought  has  been  so  closely  interwoven  with  what  might 
be  called  the  city's  own  thought  about  itself  and  its  affairs.  This 
has  been  singularly  true'  of  Mr.  Low,  and  thus  will  be  remem- 
bered. When  as  a  young  man,  a  very  young  man,  he  became 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  he  carried  into  office  the  idea  that  was  really 
the  guiding  impulse  of  his  life  —  that  the  agencies  of  government 
in  cities  are,  or  should  be  chiefly  useful  for  what  they  may 
accomplish  in  improving  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the 
people  who  live  in  cities.  It  was  part  of  the  greatness  of  his  own 
heart,  his  never  ending  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men, 
his  willingness  to  use  constantly  not  merely  his  own  time  and 
energy,  but  his  private  fortune,  to  advance  the  general  good.  These 
were  the  things  that  actuated  him  in  everything  he  did  while  in 
public  office.  He  saw  clearly  that  in  order  to  get,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  city  government,  the  sort  of  service  that  the 
people  are  entitled  to,  government  itself  must  be  efficient,  that  it 
must  be  honest,  and  that  it  must  be  purposely  and  even  scientific- 
ally directed  towards  these  ends. 

It  Avas  this  conviction,  no  doubt  that  led  to  his  enlistment 
among  the  first  of  those  Avho  advocated  the  so-called  Civil  Service 
Reform,  the  demand  for  which  had  heretofore  been  heard  but 
feebly,  but  which,  in  1883,  was  beginning  to  make  itself  distinctly 
felt.  He  established  it  as  a  principle  —  the  first  principle  —  of 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Brooklyn ;  and  largely 
through  what  he  did,  civil  service  reform  found  its  practical  begin- 
nings in  this  coimtry.  The  original  state  act  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1883  had  been  permissive  in  its  application  to  the  cities, 
thought  not  as  to  the  state  itself.  In  1884  the  act  was  made  man- 
datory in  its  application  to  the  cities  and  the  state  alike;  but 
while  it  was  still  a  permissive  measure,  Mr.  Low  accepted  it  and 
made  it  the  law  of  Brooklyn  as,  imder  the  statute,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do. 

"  So  it  was  through  all  of  his  career  here  in  the  Greater  City  ■ — 
again  as  Mayor  —  his  insistence  that  from  top  to  bottom  the  pub- 
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lie  service  should  be  recruited  according  to  the  efficiency  and  the 
honesty  of  purpose  of  the  men  placed  in  every  ofiiee  or  position, 
high  or  low. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that,  within  our  generation,  there  has  lived 
an  American  who  has  mastered  as  thoroughly  as  did  Mr.  Low 
the  general  theory  of  correct  city  government  not  merely  in  the 
choice  of  means  in  recruiting  its  personnel,  but  in  everything  else 
that  enters  into  a  proper  scheme  of  municipal  administration.  It 
was  a  fitting  thing  that  Mr.  Low  should  have  chanced,  at  Lord 
Bryce's  invitation,  to  write  that  chapter  in  the  Tenth  Edition  of 
The  American  Commonwealth  to  which  Mr.  Wickersham  refers; 
for  it  was  he  who  was  to  do  the  most,  within  his  day,  to  answer 
the  friendly  protest  of  the  Englishman  —  that  in  city  government 
lay  our  most  conspicuous  failure. 

"  It  was  my  good  fortime  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Low  in  the 
office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  during  his  administration 
as  Mayor  of  the  Greater  City.  The  civil  service  rules  were  com- 
pletely recast  at  that  time.  There  were  amendments  to  the  City 
Charter  that  vitally  affected  the  whole  body  of  civil  employees.  I 
can  testify  to  the  infinite  patience  with  which  Mr.  Low  devoted 
himself  not  only  to  the  framing  and  examination  of  these  meas- 
ures, but  to  the  reorganization  of  service  destined  to  be  built  upon 
them ;  to  his  patience  in  matters  of  detail  that  most  men,  hurried 
and  busied  as  he  was,  would  have  brushed  aside  or  left  to  others; 
to  his  insistence  upon  the  right  idea  at  every  turn,  and  his  repug- 
nance to  every  suggestion  of  compromise  so  long  as  it  was  ever 
possible  to  get  what  was  wholly  right.  i 

"  Some  years  later  —  and  again  I  select  an  instance  of  the  way 
Mr.  Low  served  the  city  because  it  is  one  of  the  things  of  which 
I  have  personal  knowledge  ■ — ■  it  was  my  good  fortime  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  negotiation  of  the  contracts  for  the  building 
and  operation  of  the  great  system  of  municipal  rapid  transit  that 
is  now  developing.  Officially,  of  course,  the  work  lay  in  the  hands 
of  those  representing  the  two  boards  officially  concerned,  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. Mr.  Low  had  been  named  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation to  represent  these  quasi  public  bodies  before  the  negotiat- 
ing committees.  It  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  thing,  however, 
to  take  him  literally  into  our  councils.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  original  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  During  his  term  as 
Mayor  of  the  Greater  City  he  had  developed  and  approved  the 
franchises  under  Avhich  the  Pennsylvania  system  was  brought  into 
and  across  Manhattan  to  Long  Island.    He  had  been  a  close  stiT- 
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dent  of  the  whole  problem  of  rapid  transit ;  and  he  well  appreci- 
ated that,  upon  the  extension  of  the  system  already  under  opera- 
tion, depended  the  fntiirc  growth  and  orderly  development  of  the 
entire  metropolitan  district.  So,  as  I  have  said,  we  brought  him 
into  our  councils,  we  kept  him  there  many  months  of  time.  He 
rarely  missed  one  of  the  many  meetings  and  conferences  that  we 
held.  He  figured  with  us,  argued  the  point,  and  again  and  again 
used  his  own  splendid  jjower  of  persuasion  when  there  were  dead- 
locks on  subjects  of  detail.  He  sat  v/ith  us  until  the  great  work 
was  finished  and  the  benefit  we  secured  from  his  wisdom  and 
experience  and  from  the  breadth  of  his  vision,  it  would  be  difficiilt 
to  estimate.  He  saw  and  supported  the  theory  that  in  building 
railroads  for  the  city  we  were  not  only  laying  the  foundations  for 
its  physical  growth  and  extension,  but  that  as  citizens  of  today  we 
were  promoting  the  ultimate  good  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  to  live  in  the  city  that  is  to  be.  He  shared  our  conclusion 
that  we  could  not  treat  this  great  enterprise  as  commercial  merely, 
but  that  the  lines  to  be  laid  outi  and  built  should  form  the  net- 
work of  a  comprehensive  and  properly  coordinated  city  plan.  It 
was  this  larger  aspect  that  he  constantly  saw  and  constantly 
declared  and  which,  in  the  end,  won.  I  doubt  whether  anything 
in  Mr.  Low's  career  gave  him  more  satisfaction  than  did  the  out- 
come of  this  issue,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  enjoyed  more 
keenly  his  own  participation  in  a  matter  of  public  work.  Here, 
too,  his  consideration  was  first  for  the  well  being  of  his  fellow 
men,  the  relief  of  the  sorely  congested  districts  of  the  old  city,  the 
improvement  of  living  and  working  conditions  noAv  and  in  the 
broad  future  throughout  its  bounds,  and  the  employment  of  the 
agencies  of  city  government  to  accomplish  this  beneficent  and 
highly  sensible  purpose. 

"  The  city  and  city  government  with  him  were  always  first. 
In  1897,  for  instance,  President  McKinley  asked  him  to  take  the 
mission  to  Spain  at  a  time  when  our  affairs  abroad  were  growing 
acutely  troubled,  at  a  time  when  a  great  man  was  needed  to  speak 
for  us  at  Madrid.  Mr.  Low  Avas  the  first  to  be  invited  to  take 
the  post,  but  after  carefully  considering  what  it  would  mean  to 
him  and  to  his  work,  his  judgment  was  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
drawn  from  city  affairs.  He  remained  to  fight  his  fights  here, 
and  finally  to  take  from  his  fellow  citizens  the  ofiice  for  which  he 
eared  more  than  lie  could  have  cared  for  any  other  —  the  exalted 
post  of  Mayor. 

"  We  recall  —  all  of  us  who  have  served  in  these  two  Boards  — 
how  frequently,  through  the  years  following  his  mayoralty,  the 
members  of  the  citv  government  continued  to  have  the  benefit  of 
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his  advice,  of  his  suggestion;  how  frequently  we  went  to  him  for 
counsel ;  how  we  regarded  him  not  only  as  the  man  who  had  laid 
firmly  the  foundations  iipon  which  the  rest  of  us  were;  to  build, 
but  as,  in  a  sense,  a  sage  of  city  affairs,  whose  word  to  us  at  any 
time  or  upon  anything,  we  knew,  came  from  a  mind  full  of  sound 
and  well-matured  conviction. 

"  Mr.  Low's  term  as  Mayor  was  all  too  brief  for  the  work  he 
had  to  do.  He  had  time  for  little  else  than  the  laying  of  founda- 
tions —  but  with  the  remarkable  group  of  men  he  gathered  about 
him  as  the  administrators  of  dej)artment  affairs,  and  through  his 
own  constant  personal  devotion,  he  reaped  results  that  few  thought 
possible  of  accomplishment.  He  established  principles  that  will 
live  as  long  as  the  city  government  does.  In  a  very  literal  sense 
he  started  the  growth  and  development  of  the  government  of  the 
city  in  the  right  direction.  iNTone  of  those  who  have  followed  him 
have  failed  to  profit  by  what  he  did  then,  and  none  who  are  still 
to  follow  can  fail  so  to  profit.  The  debt  we  owe  him  in  a  way  can 
never  be  paid.  Bnt  we  shall  long  cherish  his  memory  —  as  a 
man  of  true  greatness  of  mind  and  of  heart,  truly  as  a  great  citi- 
zen. 

Address  hy  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  J).,  President  of  Colum- 
bia University,  said: 

"  Your  Honor,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

"  You  have  accorded  me  a  privilege  which  I  greatly  valua. 
This  is  the  one  supremely  fitting  place  and  this  the  one  most  fit- 
ting presence  in  which  to  speak  of  Mr.  Low  and  in  which 
to  record  the  lessons  of  his  life  and  of  his  service.  You  have  heard 
in  strong,  eloquent  words  the  outline  of  his  life  and  the  sure 
interpretation  of  the  forces  that  were  active  in  directing  his 
thought  and  his  interest. 

"  The  City  of  ISTew  York  was  the  center  of  his  affections  and 
the  City  of  ISTew  York  was  that  for  which  he  wished  to  live  and 
to  labor.  If  he  saw  opportunity  for  service,  great  constructive 
service,  in  rebuilding  a  university,  it  appealed  to  him  not  so  much 
as  a  problem  in  education  as  it  did  as  a  problem  in  city  building 
and  in  making  in  the  Great  Metropolitan  City  an  institution  of 
learning  that  shoixld  worthily  represent  the  best  to  which  a  cityi 
aspires.  If  he  saw  opportunity  for  public  service  in  philanthropy, 
if  he  saw  it  in  constructive  work  in  this  kind  or  that,  it  all  came 
back  to  the  problem  of  the  city,  to  the  I^ew  York  which  he  loved, 
to  the  ISTew  York  in  which  he  was  born,  to  the  jSTew  York  which 
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he  -wanted  to  help  make  the  great  capital  of  the  world's  commerce 
and  the  world's  intelligeucGy  and  the  great  guiding  force  in  the 
policy  of  this  nation  and  of  the  nations  all  round  about  it. 

'•'  The  relation  between  the  old  college  in  which  he  found  his 
education  and  the  university  into  which  he  so  powerfully  helped 
to  build  it,  is  a  natural  and  long  standing  one.  That  old  college, 
your  Honor,  stood  for  a  hundred  years  Avithin  a  stone's  throw  of 
this  center  of  the  City's  official  life.  It  has  given  to  this  city  six 
of  its  Mayors  —  DeWitt  Clinton,  Ferguson,  Havemeyer,  Hewitt, 
Low  and  jMitchel  —  a  series  of  names  extending  over  more  than 
a  century,  but  each  one  being  followed  to  his  task  with  the 
scholar's  j^ride  and  the  scholar's  satisfaction  that  a  group  of  men 
devoted  to  letters  and  science  and  unofficial  public  service  have 
been  able  to  have  a  companion  and  friend  step  out  and  take  his 
place  as  the  chief  administrator  of  this  Metropolitan  City. 

This  building,  so  beautiful  in  itself  and  so  abundant  in  his- 
toric memories,  is,  of  course,  the  center  of  the  City's  official  life. 
Out  of  it  there  radiates  in  every  direction  those  lines  of  influence 
and  of  aspiration  which  fix  and  direct  the  activities  that  are  build- 
ing the  newer  I^ew  York,  not  the  N"ew  York  of  yesterday,  not 
even  the  ISTew  York  of  today;  the  jSTew  York  of  tomorrow  and  a 
hundred  years  after  the  day  after  tomorrow.  This  place  is  what 
the  Forum  Avas  to  ancient  Rome,  the  Agora  to  Athens,  the  place 
Avhere  we  symbolize  and  properly  record  public  service  and  activ- 
ity that  touches  the  piiblic  in  any  form.  How  appropriate,  then, 
that  these  two  Boards,  charged  with  the  City's  legislative  direc- 
tion, have  set  aside  an  hour  this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
citizen  of  a  great  city. 

One  mistake  that  we  so  often  make  in  our  thinking  and  in  our 
appreciation  of  men  is  to  assume  that  all  public  service  must  be 
official  service.  Quite  otherwise  in  a  democracy.  Our  officials 
are  simply  those  who  are  set  apart  for  a  definite  time  to  do  a 
particular  thing  under  limitation  of  law,  but  public  service  is  that 
form  of  activity  for  the  public  weal  which  finds  its  expression  in 
ten  thousand  ways.  Some  of  it  is  official;  the  great  mass  of  it  is 
unofficial.  It  is  the  work  of  the  man  or  woman  in  private  life  who 
always  sees  the  public  interest  first,  who  is  clear  sighted,  gener- 
ous, sympathetic,  patient,  industrious,  in  helloing  to  clear  the  pub- 
lic mind,  in  helping  to  form  and  instruct  it,  in  helping  to  prepare 
the  path  for  those  who  are  our  officials  to  walk  in.  Every  maker 
of  public  ojnnion  is  an  unofficial  public  servant.  Public  opinion 
is  at  once  the  path  in  Avhich  the  government  walks  and  the  force 
that  holds  it  up  and  supports  it.  Mr.  Low  from  early  manhood 
was  a  powerful  agent  in  making  public  opinion.    He  made  it  not 
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only  on  important  occasions  when  large  choices  were  to  be  made, 
he  made  it  not  only  when  the  eyes  of  men  were  fixed  upon  him 
because  of  the  conspicnons  post  that  he  occupied,  bnt  he  made  it 
in  season  and  ont  of  season  by  urging  upon  others  that  considera- 
tion, that  calm  deliberation,  that  patient  inquiry,  and  that  sort 
of  public  spirit  which  make  us  all  one  in  civic  pride  and  in  civic 
patriotism. 

"  We  Americans  are  so  apt  to  emphasize  our  points  of  differ- 
ence and  so  ready  to  overlook  our  points  of  agreement.  Import- 
ant as  the  points  of  difference  are  this  year  and  another,  on  this 
question  and  on  that,  our  points  of  agreement  are  many  times  more 
important  and  more  mnnerous.  We  are  in  agreement,  every  one 
of  us,  as  to  what  will  make  this  city  happy  and  prosperous  and 
just  and  tender  and  healthy  and  serene ;  and  every  citizen,  official 
or  iinoffieial,  who  brings  to  the  expression  of  that  conviction,  which 
we  all  share,  those  traits  of  character  and  of  mind,  of  devotion  and 
of  industry,  of  high-mindedness  and  of  patience  that  characterized 
Mr.  Low,  every  such  citizen  is  following  in  his  footsteps,  is  learn- 
ing his  lesson,  is  putting  a  stone  upon  his  unseen  but  undying 
monument." 

Resolution'  hy  Hon.  Frank  L.  Doioling 

After  the  addresses  Hon.  Frank  L.  Dowling,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldennen,  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
iinanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Whereas,  in  the  death  of  Seth  Low,  the  City  of  ]^ew  York  has 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  citizens,  and  the  people  of  the  city 
one  of  the  msest  and  most  devoted  of  their  leaders ;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Low  through  his  active  public  life,  twice  as  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  that 
brought  into  consolidation  the  communities  that  now  compose  the 
Greater  ISTew  York,  and  as  Mayor,  in  a  critical  period  of  its  devel- 
opment, of  the  greater  city  he  helped  to  erect,  rendered  services 
of  unequaled  constructive  value  and  of  historic  importance,  not 
only  to  the  city  as  a  municipal  corporation,  but  to  all  of  its  people ; 
and  1 

Whereas,  the  city  has  been  enriched  not  only  through  the  qual-i 
ity  of  Mr.  Low's  service  as  its  Executive,  the  principles  of  admin-: 
istration  that  he  established,  the  precedents  for  high-minded  al^d 
disinterested  official  conduct,  the  traditions  of  rightful  usage  of 
public  trust,  the  firm  and  strong  foundations  he  laid  for  those  who 
Avere  to  build  after  him ;  but  by  his  many  public  services  of  other 
character;  his  forceful  part  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of| 
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city  plaiiuing  anJ  of  rapid  transit;  his  iipbuikling  of  the  great 
TJniversity,  that  is  now  one  of  the  city's  rarest  adornments  and 
priceless  possessions  ;  his  leadership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
tilling  there,  as  President,  a  post  his  father  had  filled  before  him; 
his  part  in  the  working  out  of  social  and  industrial  problems  of 
constant  interest  and  concern  to  the  city  and  to  others,  the  -wisdom 
and  fairness  of  his  frequent  mediation  in  the  difficulties  that  flow 
fi'om  diiferenees  of  jiosition  and  of  understanding  between  em- 
ployer and  emi')lovee;  and  his  able  representation  of  the  city  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State ;  and 

Whereas,  in  his  administration  of  private  wealth  given  so 
largely  for  public  purposes,  Mr.  Low  has  left  another  high 
■example  of  noble  living  and  of  admirable  citizenship  ;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  councils  of  the  city  governmejit  he  was  a  fre- 
■quent  and  always  helpful  adviser,  Avinning  in  his  public  relation- 
ships, as  he  did  in  private,  through  personal  grace  and  charm  and 
the  warmth  of  his  sympathy,  the  confidence  and  the  high  regard 
•of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do ;  therefore,  be  it 

liesolved,  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  joint  session  assembled,  the  Mayor  pre- 
siding, constituting  the  government  of  the  City  of  'New  York, 
hereby  record  the  city's  deep  appreciation  of  Mr,  Low's  services, 
as  public  officer  and  as  citizen,  and  the  deep  sense  of  public 
bereavement  with  which  the  announcement  of  his  death  has  been 
received.  Few  men  have  served  the  city  as  Mr.  Low  did;  none 
will  be  remembered  with  greater  gratitude  or  affection. 
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GEOLOGICAL  AND  TOPOGEAPHICAL  EELATIONS 

In  January,  11*  IT,  the  rumor  became  current  in  New  York 
City  that  Mr.  John  D.  Eockefeller,  Jr.,  was  acquiring  or  had 
acquired  about  50  acres  on  Eort  Try  on  Hill,  on  Manhattan  Island, 
with  a  view  to  giving  it  to  the  City  for  a  public  park.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  transmission  of  this  Annual  Eeport  to  the  Legislature, 
Rockefeller  had  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  the  rumor, 
Avhich  was  popularly  believed  because  of  his  other  jiublic  bene- 
factions. On  June  13,  1917,  however,  he  formally  tendered  the 
])ark  to  Mayor  Miteliel,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  delay  in 
printing  to  give  the  latest  developments  concerning  his  munificent 
gift. 

The  tract  which  ]Mi-.  Eockefeller  has  given  to  the  City  is  inter- 
<??ting  not  only  on  account  of  its  superb  location  and  beauty  for 
a  public  park,  but  also  on  account  of  its  thrilling  history,  con- 
nected, as  it  is,  with  one  of  the  anost  sanguinary  and  desj)erately 
fought  battles  of  the  Eevolution.  It  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  lying  between  Broadway  (formerly  the  Kingsbridge  road) 
on  the  east,  Riverside  Drive  (formerly  tlie  Boulevard  Lafayette 
on  the  west,  approximately  the  line  of  19  3d  street  if  that  street 
existed  on  the  south,  and  Dyekman  street  (formerly  Inwood 
street)  on  the  north,  with  an  important  section  extending  west 
of  Riverside  Drive  to  the  right  of  way  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  Its  outline  is  indicated  bv  the  heavv  broken  line  on 
the  map  shown  in  plate  2G  of  this  Eeport. 

The  topography  of  this  site  illustrates  in  an  excellent  way  the 
fundamental  relation  of  scenery  to  history  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  union  of  the  scenic  and  historic  ideas  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society ;  for  the 
•operations  of  nature  which  gave  this  bold  eminence  its  distinction 
from  a  scenic  standpoint  also  caused  it  to  be  chosen  for  a  military 
fortification,  which  in  turn  destined  it  to  be  the  scene  of  historic 
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events.  If  properly  to  understand  scenery  one  must  know  some- 
tliing  of  geology,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of 
history  —  one  must  know  something  of  geology,  or  at  least  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  topography  upon  human  activities,  properly 
to  understand  history.* 

Manhattan  has  frequently  been  referred  to  as  an  archipelago, 
raised  just  high  enough  above  sea-level  so  that  the  small  islands 
are  connected  by  dry  land.  The  principal  islands  of  this  archi- 
pelago are  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  East  and  Harlem  rivers 
on  the  east,  the  Hudson  river  on  the  west,  and  by  the  following 
transverse  channels  or  valleys: 

Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  (now  partly  filled  up). 

The  Dyckman  street  valley  (now  dry)  and  Sherman  creek 
(partly  filled  up). 

The  Manhattan  street  valley  (now  dry),  Harlem  Mere  (now 
in  Central  Park)  and  Harlem  creek  along  the  line  of  East  106th 
street  (now  filled  up). 

The  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-fourth  street  valley  (noAV  filled  up). 

The  Canal  street  valley.  Fresh  Water  Pond  and  outlets  (now 
filled  up  and  dry). 

And  ISTew  York  Harbor. 

The  Manhattan  street  and  Canal  street  depressions  are  so 
nearly  at  sea-level  that  it  has  been  proposed  at  various  times  to 
build  canals  through  them;  and  both  enterprises  were  actually 
begun.  The  name  Canal  street  is  a  reminder  of  one  of  them. 
Concerning  the  Manhattan  street  project,  the  Tenth  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Central  Park  Commission,  1866,  stated  that  "  The 
remains  of  a  canal  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1826  to  pass 
from  the  entrance  to  Harlem  creek  across  the  island  to  the  North 
river,  to  any  point  between  95th  and  135th  streets,  are  now  to  be 
seen,"  The  Harlem  Canal  Co.  obtained  possession  by  purchase 
or  under  contract  of  sale  of  the  Valentine  jSTutter  farm,  a  part 
of  the  Manhattanville  tract,  and  other  property  but  lost  its  lands 
by  foreclosure. 

Where,  on  the  northern  half  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  high 
ridge  of  land  which  runs  along  the  western  shore  is  broken  by 

^'  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  following  the  line  of  thought  here  sug- 
gested will  find  some  observations  on  the  subject  in  the  introductory  chapter 
of  the  writer's  book  entitled  "  Philipse  Manor  Hall." 
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these  transverse  depressions,  the  subdivisions  present  bold  head- 
lands toward  the  north.  Thus,  confronting  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek, 
Ave  have  the  eminence  of  Inwood  Hill.  In  like  relation  to  the 
Dyckman  street  valley  stands  Fort  Tryon  Hill;  while  Claremont 
lifts  a  similar  elevation  looking  northward  over  the  Manhattan 
valley.  All  three  of  these  promontories  are  historic.  The  Cock 
Hill  (or  Cox  Hill)  Fort  stood  on  the  northern  end  of  Inwood 
Hill  commanding  the  entrance  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  and  was 
the  scene  of  military  activity  during  the  Eevolution.  On  the 
eminence  on  the  south  side  of  Dyckman  street  stood  Fort  Tryon. 
While  Claremont  and  the  adjacent  highland  known  as  Morning- 
side  Heights  were  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Harlem. 

Fort  Tryon  Hill  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a  long,  com- 
paratively narrow  and  rocky  ridge  of  Hudson  schist,  stretching 
from  Manhattan  street  to  Dyckman  street,  a  distance  of  about 
3%  miles.    The  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  which  is  also  the 
highest  elevation  on  Manhattan  Island,  is  just  west  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington avenue  on  the  line  of  184:th  street,  where  it  is  271.4  feet 
above  sea-level.    At  this  high  point  Hassler,  in  his  famous  trigo- 
1  nometrical  coast  survey,  fixed  one  of  his  stations,  the  next  being 
i  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.     (Central  Park  Commissioners 
]  Eeport  for  1866,  page  115.)    The  citadel  of  Fort  Washington 
\  was  a  few  rods  south  of  this  point.    The  crest  of  Fort  Tryon  Hill 
i  is  about  six-tenths  of  a  mile  north  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
■  west  side  of  Fort  Washing-ton  avenue,  between  the  lines  of  196th 
I  and  197th  streets,  if  there  were  any  such  streets,  where  it  is  250 
feet  above  tide  water.    According  to  John  Eandel,  Jr.'s  map  of 
i  1819,  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Tryon  lay  about  3000  feet  west  of 
10th  avenue  between  the  lines  of  196th  and  197th  streets  as  pro- 
I'jeeted.    This  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  French  Chateau  built 
by  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings. 

From  the  site  of  Fort  Tryon  one  can  survey  a  superb  panorama. 
Looking  almost  due  northward,  he  can  see  up  the  Hudson  river 
1  as  far  as  Ossining,  20  miles  distant.    To  the  westward,  his  eye 

1 sweeps  across  the  broad  Hudson  river  to  the  picturesque  Palisades 
on  its  western  shore.  To  the  southward,  he  has  a  long  vista  down 
the  Hudson  river,  with  the  Palisades  on  the  west  and  the  hia;h- 
lands  of  Manhattan  on  the  east  shore.     Turning  eastward,  he 
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sees,  a  few  degrees  soutli  of  east,  across  the  Broadway  valley  Fort 
George  Hill,  formerly  called  Laurel  Hill.  Looking  eastward,  over 
the  roofs  of  the  hoiises  occupying  the  lowlands  adjacent  to 
Sherman's  creek,  he  sees  the  four  tall  ohimnies  of  the  United 
Electric  Light  and  Power  house,  at  Harlem  river  and  201st  street, 
standing  on  the  site  of  a  Eevolutionary  caaxip.  Directly  beyond 
the  chimnies,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Harlem  river,  appear  the 
buildings  of  iSfew  York  University  on  University  Lleights,  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  Fort  jSTumber  Eight;  while  north  of  them,  in 
turn,  on  the  same  heights  are  Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for 
Shipbuilders,  and  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum. 

While  we  know  the  Indian  names  for  many  localities  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  we  have  no  record  of  the  aboriginal  name  for  the 
hill  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  earliest  name  which  we  are 
able  to  identify  with  it  is  the  Dutch  Lange  Bergh  (liber  36  of 
Conveyances,  page  79)  which  was  translated  into  English  Long 
Hill  (liber  52  of  Conveyances,  page  116,  and  many  other  places). 

This  term  was  applied  to  the  ridge  north  of  abon.t  l76th  street, 
if  we  imderstand  corectlv  the  meaning  of  the  reference  to  the 
allotment  in  1691  to  Joost  van  Oblinus  of  lot  JSTo.  19,  which  v/as 
"  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Long  Hill."  (Hiker's  History  of 
Harlem,  pp.  625,  816,  822.)  At  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  the 
Long  Hill  was  generally  known  as  Mount  Washington ;  while,  as 
we  learn  from  the  repeated  allusions  in  the  diary  of  the  Hessian 
Lieutenant  Von  Kraift,  the  name  Forest  Hill  was  applied  to  the 
more  restricted  locality  of  Fort  Tryon. 

Many  of  the  minor  topographical  features  of  the  neighborhood 
have  been  modified  or  obliterated  by  the  march  of  "  modern 
improvement,''  which  has  also  carried  away  the  place-names  which 
they  bore. 

When  the  island  was  in  its  natural  condition,  and  long  after 
that  period,  the  Dyckman  street  valley  terminated  at  the  Hudson  \ 
river  at  a  charming  sandy  bay  called  Little  Sand  bay,  which  lay  j,] 
jiTst  south  of  the  present  terminus  of  Dyckman  street.  On  the  ju 
north  side  of  the  bay,  there  jutted  out  into  the  river  a  point  called  ^ 
Tubby  Hook,  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  't  Ubregt  Hoek,  which 
was  named  after  one  Peter  LTbrecht,  a  Brabanter.  (Riker,  825.) 
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Dyckniaii  street  was  sometimes  called  TuLby  Hook  valley  and  was 
so  called  as  late  as  18GG  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Central 
Park  Commissioners. 

In  the  Dyckman  street  valley,  just  west  of  Broadway,  there 
once  rose  a  brook  called  in  early  colonial  days  Pieter  Tujaiier's 
Run,  Avhieh  flowed  southeastward  and  emptied  into  the  Half 
Creek,  commonly  called  Pieter  Tuj-nier's  Pall."  (Eiker^s  History 
of  Plarleni,  p.  546.)  The  Half  creek,  later  called  Sherman's 
creek,  has  been  almost  filled  up.  A  bridge  across  Pieter  Tuynicr"s 
Run  at  Broadway  and  Dyckman  street  was  an  ancient  landmark 
and  the  northern  limit  of  the  "  Fourth  Division  "  of  lands  made 
by  the  tOAvn  of  Harlem  in  1712. 

The  land  around  the  Half  creek  was  a  inoist  meadow  called  by 
the  Dutch  the  Rondevly  or  Round  Meadow.  This  once  choice 
,  land  is  now  rapidly  being  covered  by  modern  apartment  houses. 
;  The  hill  adjacent  to  the  Rondevly  on  the  south  was  called  the 
;■  Eondevlysberg  or  Round  Meadow  Plill.  At  the  time  of  the 
:  i  Revolution  it  was  called  Laurel  Hill.  Upon  it  the  British  con- 
:  structed  an  extensive  fortification  called  Port  George,  whence  its 
>  present  name  of  Fort  George  Hill. 

I     Where   Bennett   and   Xagel   avenues   come   into  Broadway 
j  (formerly  the  Kingsbridge  road)  at  the  point  C  on  the  map 
j  (plate  2G)  the  ancient  highway  was  crossed  by  a  nameless  stream 
1  which  was  tributary  to  Pieter  Tuynier's  Fall  and  which,  as  a  land- 
j  mark,  has  a  particular  interest  in  our  story  of  Fort  Tryon  HilL 
ij  The  brook  originated  west  of  Broadway  and  south  of  181st  street 
'I  and  flowed  northward  through  the  valley  between  Broadway  and 
I  Bennett  avenue  —  now  largely  filled  up  Ijy  the  construction  of 
j  Beii^iett  avenue.    The  geologist  sees  in  this  little  brook  the  modern 
'  representative  of  the  agent  which  eroded  the  Broadway  valley 
i)Ct\veen  Fort  George  Hill  and  Fort  Washington  Heights.  At 
^  j  ibout  the  line  of  183d  street  the  stream  received  an  accession  to 
ts  waters  from  a  spring  which  issued  from  the  base  of  some 
■old  rocks  and  which,  before  its  obliteration,  Avas  known  to  anti- 
piarians  and  local  historians  as  Hessian  Spring.    Just  north  of 
lie  line  of  187th  street,  Avhere  the  Catholic  church  now  stands,  it 
(^ceived  from  the  east  a  tributary  which  Avas  the  outlet  of  a 
'  onsiderable  pond  Avhich  covered  the  intersection  of  Eleventh 
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avenue  and  187tli  street.  Thence  it  continued  northward,  a  few 
feet  west  of  Broadway,  to  the  point  where  Bennett  avenue  now 
comes  into  Broadway  opposite  jSTagel  avenue.  This  is  shown  to 
be  between  the  lines  of  194th  and  195th  streets  on  John  Randel, 
Jr.'s  map  of  1819.  Here  it  crossed  Broadway,  aiid,  flowing 
northeasterly  approximately  along  the  line  of  JSTagel  avenue, 
emptied  into  Sherman  creek.  The  rudiment  of  this  brook  may  yet 
be  seen  flowing  along  the  west  side  of  Broadway  and  disappearing 
into  a  culvert  by  means  of  which  it  is  carried  under  Broadway  at 
Bennett  avenue.  Where  this  culvert  is  now,  there  was  in  early 
days  a  bridge  over  the  brook,  and  this  bridge  was  a  landmark 
in  our  story  of  the  real  estate  on  Fort  Tryon  Hill.  The  name 
Poverty  Hollow  "  shown  on  some  of  the  city  maps  as  applying 
to  the  low  land  near  the  crossing  of  Broadway  by  this  brook,  lingers 
yet  in  the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  military  relics  found  at  Hessian  Spring  and  along  the  course 
of  this  brook  west  of  Broadway  by  Messrs.  Reginald  P.  Bolton. 
William  L.  Calver  and  Edward  Hagaman  Hall  indicate  its 
importance  to  the  American  and  British  troops  which  were 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington  during  the 
Revolution. 

The  southern  half  of  the  ridge  between  Dyckman  street  and 
Manhattan  street  south  of  the  Oblinus  farm,  was  called  Jochem 
Pieter's  Hills,  after  Jochem  Pietersen  Kuvter,  an  earlv  Dutch 
settler  who  also  owned  extensive  tracts  on  the  Harlem  flats  and 
-after  whom  Kuvter  Park,  at  3d  avenue  and  120th  street,  has 
recently  been  named.  On  these  hills,  not  far  below  Fort  Wash- 
ington, approximately  in  the^  vicinity  of  I76th  street,  was  soil 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  and  it  was  cajled 
the  Maize  Land  (Riker's  Harlem,  p.  564),  or  sometimes  the 
Great  Maize  Land  (ibid.  408). 

At  the  southern  end  of  Jochem  Pieter's  Hills,  the  northern 
end  of  Manhattan  street  valley  was  characterized  by  a  meadow 
known  as  Moertje*  David's  Vly,  which  was  another  famous  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  Harlem. 

*  The  Dutch  word  here  spelled  Moertje,  but  frequently  Matje,  also  appears 
connected  with  otner  names  as  Metje.  It  was  usually  applied  to  widows,  and 
appears  to  be  a  contraction  of  Moedertje  which  means  literally  "  Little 
mother"  which  also  has  the  significance  of  matron,  old  woman,  crony,  or 
grandam. 
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II 

ABORIGIN  AL  OWXERS  AND  PEIMITIVE  COJsTDITIONS 

Fort  Tryou  Hill  was  one  of  the  last  portions  of  Manhattan 
Island  to  pass  from  Indian  ownership  to  the  possession  of  the 
white  men.  The  aboriginal  owners  were  the  Wickquaskeek  (cor- 
rTipted  to  Wickers  Creek)  Indians,  whose  representative  chiefs 
in  the  land  transactions  with  the  pioneer  settlers  were  Reckewack, 
Ranachque  and  Kaxkeek.  At  the  time  of  the  Dongan  patent  of 
iGSr;  to  the  town  of  Harlem,  the  Indians  still  laid  claim  to  almost 
all  the  region  north  of  Manhattan  street,  the  lands  of  Dyckman, 
Xagel  and  certain  other  individuals  excepted,  but  in  consideration 
of  sundries  delivered  to  the  natives  "  in  behalf  of  the  white 
inhabitants  by  Col.  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt  on  February  28,  1688, 
and  a  balance  which  was  not  made  up  imtil  March  1,  1715,  the 
aboriginal  owners  finally  yielded  their  claims. 

Civilization,  which  was  rapidly  spreading  over  the  island  from 
ISTew  Amsterdam  and  Is^ew  Harlem  as  its  two  chief  centers,  was 
slow  to  take  possession  of  the  rocky  hills  lying  between  Moertje 
David's  Yly  (at  Manhattan  street)  and  Little  Sand  Bay  (at 
Dyckman  street).  Portions  of  Jochem  Pieter's  Hills,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Great  Maize  Land,  were  early  subjected  to  cultiva- 
tion ;  in  fact,  the  Great  Maize  Laiid  had  been  cleared  and  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  In 
1686,  the  Great  Maize  Land  was  under  lease  to  and  cultivation  by 
Capt.  Jan  Gerritsen  van  Dalsen  and  his  son-in-law  Jan  Kiersen. 
But  tlie  north  end  of  the  ridge  rem^ained  unappropriated,  unoccu- 
pied, and  overgrown  with  forests. 

We  may  safely  conjecture  that  as  this  was  one  of  the  last  pieces 
of  wilderness  conquered  by  the  white  man,  it  was  also  one  of  the 
last  habitats  of  the  wild  animals  which  were  gradually  robbed  of 
their  native  haunts  by  the  encroachments  of  civilization  in  other 
more  inviting  parts  of  the  island.  In  these  rocky  fastnesses,  the 
bears,  which  were  encountered  farther  south  on  the  island  as  late 
as  1679-80,  the  wolves,  for  whose  killing  Gov.  Dongan  gave 
special  permission  August  1,  1685,  and  less  dangerous  animals 
might  have  enjoyed  a  safe  retreat  for  many  a  decade  after  their 
expulsion  from  other  parts  of  the  island. 
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Tlie  name  of  Forest  Hill  which  was  applied  to  Fort  Tryon  Hill 
as  late  as  the  Eevolntion  suggests  by  contrast  that  the  heights 
farther  south  had  been  more  or  less  denuded  of  trees,  a  suggestion 
which  seems  to  he  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  the  English 
period  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  local  authorities  forbidding 
the  cutting  of  trees.  (Eiker,  411,  412.)  Althoiigh  it  is  most 
likely  that  during  the  [Revolution  the  vicinities  of  Fort  Tryon,. 
Fort  Washington  and  Fort  George  were  cleared  of  their  trees  for 
military  reasons,'^'  yet  conveyances  of  tracts  of  land  on  Fort  Tryon 
Hill  as  late  as  1846  refer  to  them  as  "  woodlots,"  and  the  Dripps 
map  of  1855  shows  the  locality  to  be  heavily  wooded. 

References  in  Eevolutionary  documents  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  fire- 
M'ood  on  ilanliattan  Island  indicate  that  the  whole  island  was  practically 
denuded  of  all  trees  exeejit  fruit  trees. 
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HI 

LAND  OWXEllS  PEIOE  TO  THE  IlEVOLUTIOX 

For  86  years  after  tlie  purcliase  of  Maiiliattaii  Island  from  tlie 
Indians,  Fort  Tryon  Hill  had  no  individual  owner,  and  up'  to  the 
year  1712,  Long  Ilill,  north  of  Flendrick  van  Oblinus'  northern 
line  —  which  ran  between  185th  and  186th  streets- — remained 
vacant  land  "  of  the  town  of  Harlem.  In  1708,  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  partition  of  lands  held 
in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  conunon,  and  imder  it  the  freeholders  of 
Harlem  employed  Peter  Berrien  of  l^ewtown,  L.  I.,  an  experienced 
surveyor,  to  run  the  lines,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
•consisting  of  John  Lawrence,  Cornelius  Luyster  and  Edward 
Blagge,  "  to  see  that  a  just  and  equal  division  be  made  of  their 
undivided  lands."  (Kiker's  History  of  Harlem,  page  821.)  It 
took  them  netuly  four  years  to  perform  this  task,  their  difficulty 
being  to  divide  equitably,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  land  of 
great  diversity  lying  in  various  p)laees  from  Manhattanville  to 
Kingsbridge.  The  land  was  supposed  to  be  allotted  to  the  free- 
holders of  Harlem,  the  joint  owners,  in  proportion  to  their 
previous  laud-holdings.  In  1712,  the  allotments  were  finally 
made,  in  four  ditt'erent  gTOups  of  parcels  called  "  divisions."  The 
Fourth  Division,  within  Avhich  lies  the  Fort  Tryon  property,  com- 
prised the  lands  lying  between  the  Kingsbridge  road  and  the 
Hudson  river,  beginning  at  Oblinus'  northern  line  between  185th 
■and  186th  streets  and  extending  to  Dyckman  street.  This  area 
Avas  laid  out  into  IS  long  narrow  lots,  extending  from  the  highway 


to  the  river,  and  numbered  from  1  to  18  —  jSTo.  1  being  at  the 
south  and  K"o.  18  at  the  north,  as  follows: 

No.     Allotted  to  A.  Q.  E. 

18    John  Benson   9  3  22 

17    Isaac  Delamater   5  1  22 

16    Charles  Congreve   5  1  22 

15    Aeltie  Yermilye   |]  1  IS 

14    Maria  Myer.    17  "  36 

13    Marcus  Tiebout   5  1  21 

12    Samuel  Waldron   IS  0  28 

11    Lawrence  Jansen  J.ow   7  2  22 


) 
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Allotted  to 

A. 

Q. 

R. 

10 

  17 

o 
O 

36 

9 

Thomas  Delay  all  

  33 

1 

20 

8 

  12 

0 

22 

7 

  10 

3 

4 

6 

  12 

2 

14 

5 

  0 

2 

38 

4 

  9 

3 

22 

3 

Barent  Waldron  

  12 

2 

14 

2 

  19 

1 

12 

1 

  13 

1 

36 

The  lots  of  the  Fourth  Division  in  Avhich  we  are  particularly 
interested  are  JSTo.  9  on  which  stands  the  pictiiresqne  Libbey 
Castle;  ISTo.  10,  which  includes  Fort  Tryon  and  on  which  stands 
the  chateau  lately  owned  by  Mr.  C.  K,  G.  Billings;  and  lots  JiSTos. 
11  to  18  both  inclusive  comprising  the  properties  known  in  late 
years  as  the  Hays  and  Sheaf er  tracts  —  the  greater  part  of  these 
lots  Wos.  9  to  18  being  included  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  to  the 
city. 

As  the  most  interesting  history  of  Fort  Tryon  Hill  centers 
in  lots  ISTos.  9  and  10  of  the  Fourth  Division,  which  were  latelv 
known  as  the  Billing's  tract  before  Mr.  Rockefeller's  purchase,  we 
will  confine  the  following  description  mainly  to  that  part  of  the 
hill.  The  Billings  tract  is  the  area  included  within  the  broken 
line  on  the  map'  (plate  26)  south  of  the  line  A- A'. 

Lot  No.  10  Avas  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  which  began 
at  the  west  side  of  the  Kingsbridge  road  (now  Broadway)  at  a 
point  about  two  rods  south  of  198tb  street  as  laid  out  on  John 
Randel,  Jr.'s  map  of  1819,  and  ran  to  a  point  on  the  Hudson 
river  about  3  rods  south  of  197th  street  (A- A'  on  plate  26).  Its 
southern  boundary  began  at  the  Kingsbridge  road  a  couple  of 
rods  south  of  196tli  street  and  ran  to  the  Hudson  river  at  the 
south  side  of  195th  street  (B-B''  on  plate  26).  It  contained  17 
acres,  3  quarters  and  36  rods. 

John  or  Jan  N'agel,  Jr.,  the  owner  of  lot  ISTo.  10,  was  the  son 
of  John  ISIagel,  Sr.  (born  1645,  died  1689),  the  latter  having  been 
a  soldier  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Co.,  and  an 
owner  of  extensi^'e  lands  in  upper  Manhattan  in  the  early  English 
regime.     John  jSTagel,  Jr.   (bom  1675,  died  1763),  maiTied 
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,Magdiil(Mia  Dyckiiiaii  February  2,  1708,  cementing  the  union  of 
two  of  the  most  prominent  early  landholding  families  of  the  island 
already  connected  by  the  marriage  in  1690  of  the  mother  of  John 
Xagel,  Jr.,  with  the  father  of  Magdalena  Dyckman.  John  iSTagel, 
Jr.,  was  a  wea\-er  by  trade,  but  as  he  became  sole  owner  of  some 
151  acres  of  paternal  real  estate,  he  probably  was  not  closely 
confined  to  the  loom.  It  was  he  who  built  the  house  which  stood 
over  a  hundred  years  near  the  Harlem  river  on  the  line  of  21-jth 
street  and  which  was  known  as  the  Century  House.  Nagel  avenue 
is  named  after  this  family. 

Soon  after  its  allotment  to  jSTagel,  lot  No.  10  became  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  northern  half  remained  in  the  I^agel  family 
until  the  Revohition,  after  which  we  will  again  take  up  its 
history. 

The  southern  half  of  lot  No.  10,  comprising  8  acres,  was 
acquired  by  Abraham  Myer  in  1715.  (Riker,  603.)  He  died  in 
1756. 

On  April  16,  1753,  Abraham  Myer  conveyed  the  southern  half 
of  lot  No.  10  to  Abraham  Myer,  Jr.  (recited  in  another  convey- 
;i  ance  in  liber  154,  page  335).  Abraham  Jr.,  was  born  in  1716 
I  and  died  in  1772.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  (born  Mattie 
!■  Kortright)  and  five  children,  Abraham,  Lawrence,  Margaret, 
\  Engeltie  and  Bregie.  His  half  of  No.  10  appears  to  have 
■I  remained  in  the  Myer  family  luitil  the  Revolution. 

I Lot  Xo.  9,  according  to  the  certificate  of  Peter  Berrien,  the 
i  engineer,  dated  Jime  25,  1712  (Riker,  page  810),  contained 
"  32  acres,  1  q.  and  20  r.,  being  in  breadth  43  1/3  rods,  and  runs 
!  ifrom  the  said  highway '^^  between  the  land  of  Arent  Bussingy  and 
•John  Nagel,:!:  N.  67°  W.,  to  Hudson's  river." 

The  northern  boundary  of  lot  No.  9  was  coincident  with  the 
•soiTthern  boundary  of  No.  10  above  described  (B-B''  on  plate  26). 
iThe  exact  location  of  the  southern  boundary  of  lot  No.  9  is  uncer- 
tain, the  present  writer's  opinion  differing  from  others.    The  lot 
I  -is  above  described  as  being  43  1/3  rods  (714  feet)  wide.  A 
)   mortgage  by  John  T^ow  to  Henry  Cuyler  (Liber  2  of  mortgages^ 

"       *  Kingsbridge  road, 
i      t  Lot  No.  8. 
i      tLot  No.  10. 
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page  129)  describes  it  as  being  in  breadth  on  Hudson's  river 
47  rod  "  (775.5  feet).  These  descriptions  would  indicate  that  the 
southern  liae  began  at  Kingsbridge  road  at  about  193d  street  and 
ran  to  the  river  at  about  192d  street  (between  the  lines  D-D' 
and  E-E',  plate  2G)  ;  but  Hon.  James  P.  Davenport,  Assistant 
Special  Deputy  Register,  who  has  given  much  valuable  help  to 
the  writer  in  these  researches,  locates  the  line  about  100  feet 
farther  north  (line  D-D',  plate  26),  which  coincides  with  tlie 
sou.thern  boundary  of  the  Billings  tract  hereafter  more  particu- 
larly described.  We  have  therefore  adopted  D-D'  as  the  southern 
line  of  lot  jSTo.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  1712. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  observ^ed  that  an  early  descrip- 
tion of  bo^mdary  measurements  by  "  rods  "  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  Dutch  rod  was  usually  about  12  feet  3  inches  or  12  feet 
n  inches,  though  sometimes  it  was  apparently  longer.  Some  of 
the  surveyors  imder  the  early  English  governments  in  Manhattan 
seemed  to  use  the  Dutch  rod.  (See  discussion  of  the  length  of  a 
rod  in  Hoffman's  "  Estate  and  Eights  of  the  Corporation,"  1862 
edition,  volume  II,  pp.  167  and  168.) 

Lot  1^0.  9  was  allotted  in  the  Fourth  Division  of  1712  to  the 
interest  of  Captain  Thomas  Delavall,  but  Delavall  himself  had 
died  thirty  }'ears  before.  He  was  an  English  gentleman  with  an 
old  jSTorman  name  and  an  honorable  record,  who,  near  the  end 
of  the  Dutch  regime,  was  the  largest  land  owner  in  Harlem 
(Eiker,  246).  Probably,  on  that  accou.nt,  lot  ISTo.  9,  Fourth 
Division,  was  larger  than  the  others.  He  was  Mayor  of  ^ew 
York  three  terms. 

Soon  after  the  division  of  1712,  the  title  to  the  Delavall  lands 
became  involved  in  controversy.    On  February  1,  1713,  Peter 
Van  Oblinus,  Johannes  Waldron,  etc.,  patentees  of  Harlem,  eon 
firmed  the  Delavall  lands  to  Abraham  Gouverneur;  but  Capt 
James  Carteret,  son-in-law  of  Capt.  Delavall,  had  a  daughter 
Elizabeth  who  married  Philip  Pipon,  and  Pipon  claimed  the 
entire  property.    Out  of  the  jumble  of  counter-claims  and  litiga- 
tion which  ensued  lot  ISTo.  9  became  divided  into  two  parts  by 
line  approximately  at  C-C  (plate  26)  the  northern  half  represent 
ing  the  Gouverneur  interest  and  the  southern  half  the  Pipo 
interest. 
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Tn  174S,  Johannes  Myer,  througli  Gonverneur,  perfected  liis 
title  to  the  northern  half  of  No.  9,  which  passed  subsequently  to 
Adolph  Myer,  2d.  (Eiker,  810-813.)  Adolph  Myer,  2d,  who- 
was  born  in  1692,  died  in  1762  and  left  it  to  his  son  Adolph,  3d. 
(Itiker,  604.)  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Myer  family  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  half  of  lot  No.  9  south  of  the  division  line  C-C  being 
Pipon's  interest,  passed  in  1743  to  Simon  Johnson,  who  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1747,  sold  it  to  I_.awrence  Low.  (Rikcr,  581,  810, 
813.) 

Lawrence  was  the  son  of  Lawrence  Jansen  Low,  owner  of  Lot 
No.  11  of  the  Fourth  Division.  The  father  was  born  in  Leerdam, 
Holland,  in  1651  and  died  in  1727.  He  held  many  responsible- 
positions  in  Harlem,  IST.  Y.  The  son  was  born  in  Harlem  in  1698 
and  his  will  was  proved  November  4,  1755.    (Eiker,  581.) 

On  February  2,  1762,  Lawrence  Low's  sons  Marinus  and  John, 
both  "  yeomen,"*  divided  their  father's  lands  which  aggregated 
]49  acres.  (Eiker,  582.)  On  that  date,  Marinus  conveyed  to 
John  his  half  part  of  "  that  certain  lot  of  woodland  No.  9  scituate 
lying  and  being  within  the  to^wnship  of  Harlem  aforesaid  upon 
or  at  a  place  called  the  Lange  Bergh,  beginning  in  the  road  at  a 
stake  between  two  white  oak  saplings  and  runs  thence  north- 
westerly 67  degTces  118  rod  to  Hudson's  river,  thence  in  breadth 
on  Hudson's  river  47  rod,  thence  southeasterly  67  degrees  106  rod 
to  the  road  containing  32  acres  1  rod  and  20  perches."f  (Liber 
36,  page  79.) 

John  Low  was  still  in  possession  of  this  half -portion  as  late 
I  as  October  25,  1766,  when  he  mortgaged  it  to  Llenry  Cuyler  of 
\ Albany.    The  description  is  the  same  as  above.     (Liber  2  of 
Mortgages,  page  129.) 

Eiker,  in  his  History  of  Llarlcm  (page  582)  says  that  between 
1762  and  1767  John  Low  sold  his  half  of  No.  9  to  John  Watkins. 
In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  mortgage,  we  infer  that  the  con- 
veyance must  have  been  in  1767. 

*  In  1776,  Marinus  and  John  Low  kept  a  tavern  near  the  Fresh  Water,  or 
Collect  Pond. 

t  The  dimensions  are  tliose  of  the  wliole  lot.  not  of  tJie  half  lot. 
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The  soiitlieni  half  of  No.  9  appears  to  have  been  in  the  John 
Watkins  family  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Lot  No.  8,  next  sonth  of  JSTo.  9,  belonged  to  the  Bussing  heirs  al5 
the  time  of  the  war. 

Access  to  the  lots  above-mentioned  was  by  a  wagon  road  which 
the  Harlem  town  meeting,  held  March  22,  1711-12,  ordered  to  | 
be  laid  out,  beginning  at  the  Kingsbridge  road  (then  the  Queen's 
Highway)  at  Hendrick  Oblinus'  land  (probably  at  about  176th 
street)  and  running  through  Oblinus'  property  to  the  north  end  of 
Long  ITill. 

During  the  Eevolution,  as  appears  from  the  British  Head-  ' 
quarters  map  of  ISTew  York  and  its  Environs  (1782),  there  was  , 
still  only  one  road  from  Fort  Washington  to  Fort  Tryon  on  Long  ji 
Hill  between  the  Kingsbridge  road  and  the  Hudson  rivei*.  It 
was  reached  by  a  road  running  up-hill  from  the  Kingsbridge 
road  at  the  Blue  Bell  Tavern,  at  181st  street,  to  the  south  side 
of  Fort  Washington. 

Having  thus  followed  the  history  of  the  Fort  Tryon  site  up 
to  the  Revolution,  we  now  give  our  attention  to  the  stirring  events 
which  gave  it  its  chief  distinction,  after  recounting  which  we 
will  resume  the  real  estate  narrative. 
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IV 

EEVOirTlONARY  HISTOKY  OF  FORT  TKYO^T 

In  the  battle  of  Fort  Wasliiugton  ou  November  IG,  177G,  the 
Americau  troops  on  Fort  Tryon  Hill  won  the  distinction  of  mak- 
ing the  bra\-est  resistance  that  was  made  that  day  to  the  assault  on 
the  American  works,  and  this  ground  is  ever  to  be  remembered 
as  the  place  where  the  Americans  suffered  their  greatest  loss 
in  that  battle.  In  order  that  the  significance  of  what  occurred 
at  this  point  may  be  understood,  the  leading  circumstances  of  the 
assault  and  capture  of  Fort  Washington  may  be  recalled. 

The  citadel  or  central  work  of  Fort  Washington  was  a  five- 
bastioned  earthwork  occupying  almost  the  highest  elevation  of 
Manhattan  Island  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Fort  Wash- 
ington avenue  on  the  line  of  183d  street  if  projected.*  The 
approach  from  the  south  was  covered  by  three  lines  of  defense. 
The  first  and  most  southerly  extended  across  the  high  ground 
l:)eiween  14oth  and  147th  streets.  The  second  zigzagged  across 
the  island  between  153d  and  155th  streets.  The  third  was  pro- 
jected approximately  along  the  line  of  161st  street.  West  of 
the  fort,  on  the  heights  of  Fort  Washington  Point,  was  a  strong- 
redoubt  which  is  still  extant  and  is  marked  by  a  boulder  monu- 
ment erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Fort  Washington  Chapter, 
1).  A.  R.,  and  there  was  a  lesser  redoubt  on  the  extremity  of  the 
point.  To  the  eastward,  at  what  is  now  called  Fort  George,  were 
some  unimportant  intrenehments.  JTorth  of  Fort  Washington  on 
the  same  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  six-tenths  of  a  mile,  was  the 
redoubt  subsequently  named  Fort  Tryon.    On  the  northern  ei^d 

*  The  exact  location  of  this  site  was  long  unknown.  The  name  "  Fort 
Washington  "  for  many  years  was  spread,  on  city  maps  over  a  territory  of 
nearly  two  miles.  In  1890,  the  writer  of  these  pages  set  out  with  old  maps 
and  surveying  instrument  with  the  purpose  of  finding  the  site,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  two  bastions,  the  northwestern  and  southwestern,  still 
recognizable.  In  1901  he  elicited  from  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  on  whose 
property  the  fort  stood,  the  generous  gift  by  means  of  which  the  Fort  Wash- 
ington monument  was  erected  by  the  Empire  State  Society,  S.  A.  R.,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  The 
monument,  on  the  west  side  of  Fort  Washington  aveuiK'.  marks  the  site  of  tlie 
northeast  bastion. 
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of  Inwood  Hill,  then  called  Cox's  Hill  or  Cock  Hill,  was  the 
Cock  Hill  fort.  While  on  Marble  Hill  at  Kingsbridge,  on  Spny- 
ten  Duyvil  Hill  and  the  Heights  of  Fordhani  was  a  chain  of 
several  redoubts,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  Fort 
Independence. 

The  American  redoubt  on  Fort  Tryon  Hill  —  or  Forest  Hill  as 
we  may  call  it  —  destined  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
day's  events,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  any  strength.. 
On  the  Sauthici'-Faden  plan  of  Fort  Washing1;on,  now  Fort 
Ivnyphausen,"  etc.,  surveyed  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  fort, 
the  redoubt  is  marked  "  Battery  2  guns."  Doubtless  it  was 
reinforced  on  the  downhill  sides  by  lines  of  abattis  and  obsjtruc- 
tions  of  boulders  at  points  of  vantage.  The  work  also  appears 
to  have  had  no  name  at  this  time.  But  what  it  lacked  in  sitrength 
of  construction  it  made  up  in  the  determination  of  the  men  who- 
defended  it.  The  troops  stationed  here  were  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  riflemen  under  command  of  Col.  Moses  Rawlings,  than 
whom  there  were  no  better  soldiers  in  the  young  Amepican  army,, 
as  was  demonstrated  less  than  three  months  earlier  in  the  battle- 
of  Brooklyn;  and  a  few  artillerymen  under  command  of  Capt. 
Pierce.  x\mong  the  latter  was  a  cannoneer  named  John  Corbin 
of  York  county,  Penn.,  who  "was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Margaret  or  Margery,  who  Avon  distinction  that  day. 

On  all  sides,  the  American  troops  numbered  only  about  2800 
men  and  officers,  while  the  total  British  forces  numbered  about 
14,,400. 

The  assault  was  made  on  all  four  sides.    Gen.  Knyphausen 
came  down  from  Kingsbridge  and  led  the  attack  with  detachments 
of  Hessians  from  his  corps,  the  brigade  of  Pall  and  the  regiment 
of  Waldeckers.    From  the  east  came  the  1st  and  2d  battalions  of 
Light  Infantry  and  two  battalions  of  Guards  under  Brig.  Gen. 
Matthews,  the  1st  and  2d  Grenadiers  and  the  33d  regiment  under 
Lord  Comwallis,  who  crossed  the  Llarlem  river  from  University  | 
Heights  at  2G0th  sti-eet  and  attacked  Laurel  Hill.    The  42d 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Stirling,  supported  by  twe 
battalions  of  the  2d  brigade,  landed  near  High  Bridge,  also  on  ; 
the  east.    From  Harlem  on  the  south  came  one  brigade  of  British  i 
and  one  of  Hessians,  commanded  by  Earl  Percy.    While  the  ship  I 
Pearl  bombarded  from  the  river  on  the  west.  I 
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The  attack  from  the  north  interests  ns  particularly,  because 
Forest  Hill  bore  the  brant  of  it.  After  crossing  to  the  island. 
Knyphausen's  division  was  divided  into  two  columns.  The  rights 
or  western  column,  under  Col.  Eall,  ascended  Cock  Hill  (Inwood 
Hill),  easily  possessed  it,  and  approached  Forest  Hill  along  the 
riverside.  Knyphausen  himself  led  the  left  column  in  a  direct 
frontal  attack  on  Forest  Hill  from  the  Dyckman  street  valley,  a 
detachment,  however,  attacking  the  east  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  scene  presented  at  this  central  point  in  the  height  of  the 
battle  must  have  been  terrifying  even  to  the  stout  hearts  of  the 
men  who  defended  the  hill.  A  concentrated  cannonade  from  the 
frigate  Peaxl  an  the  west,  from  the  12-pounders  and  howitzers 
which  'Col.  Rail  stationed  on  Cock  Hill  on  the  north  and  from 
the  gxins  covering  the  British  landing  at  200th  street  on  the  eastv 
filled  the  air  with  its  thunderous  roar,  and  plunging  shot  and 
shell  crashed  against  the  rocky  crags,  ploughed  the  shallow  soil, 
and  dealt  death  among  the  Mary  landers  and  Virginians;  while 
up  the  rocky  slopes  swarmed  over  four  thousand  mercenary 
troops,  impressive  looking  in  their  picturesque  unifonns  of  blue- 
coats,  yellow  breeches,  black  top  boots  and  high  brass-mounted 
caps,^  uttering  fierce  oaths  and  charging  with  bayonetted  muskets 
when  firing  was  impossible  Ensign  Wiedeshalt  described  the 
cannonading  as  terrible. 

For  two  hours  the  little  handful  of  Americans  withstood  this- 
terrible  onslaught,  the  riflemen  aiming  Avith  deliberation  and  pick- 
ing off  their  men  with  cool  determination  to  stem  the  tide  if 
possible.  Under  their  practiced  marksmanship,  Captain  Medern 
of  the  Wiitgenau  regiment  and  his  Lieutenant  von  Lowenfeld ; 
Colonel  von  Bork,  Captain  Barkhausen  and  Lieutenant  Briede  of 
Knyphausen's;  and  Captain  Walther  of  Rail's  regiment,  and  many 
ethers  of  the  enemy  fell.  J ohn  Reuber  of  Rail's  regiment  wrote : 
"  We  were  obliged  to  creep  along  up  the  rocks,  one  falling  down 
alive,  another  shot  dead.  We  were  obliged  to  drag  ourselves  by 
the  birch  tree  bushes  up  the  height  where  we  really  could  not 
stand." 

The  little  two-gun  battery  of  the  Americans  was  also  handled 
bravely,  but  the  small  complement  of  artillerymfin  was  soon 
depleted  by  casualties,  and  in  the  emergency,  Margaret  Corbin 
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took  a  man's  part  and  assisted  in  cleaning  and  loading  her 
Imsband's  cannon.  When,  at  length,  John  Corbin  fell  at  her 
feet  with  a  Hessian  bullet  in  his  heart,  she  took  his  place  and 
loaded  and  fired  the  gun  herself,  until  three  grape-shot  struck 
her  and  wounded  her  in  a  terrible  manner. 

But,  as  Hohenstein,  a  Hessian  company  commander,  declared, 
"  The  Hessians  made  impossibilities  possible,"  and  the  Americans, 
were  at  length  overcome.  Col.  Rawlings,  the  American  com- 
mander on  Forest  Hill,  was  wounded  in  the  thigh;  his  Major  was 
struck  down ;  many  of  his  men  had  fallen ;  the  two  cannon  could 
no  longer  be  served ;  and  the  rising  tide  could  no  longer  be  stayed. 
Up  the  hillsides  the  enemy  swarmed,  and  pausing  a  moment  on 
the  crest,  blew  their  bugles.  Then  one  of  the  commanders  shouted 
"  Forward,  all  that  are  my  grenadiers,"  and  with  cries  of 
"  Hoch !  "  they  overran  the  earthworks.  Now  thei'e  was  a  con- 
fused and  tumultous  mingling  of  Americans  and  Hessians  and 
a  desperate  hand  to  hand  struggle  in  which  many  Americans  were 
bayonetted,  the  Hessians  steadily  forcing  the  obstinate  Americans 
back  toward  Fort  Washing-ton.  It  was  probably  the  slaughter  on 
Forest  Hill  that  Washington  witnessed  from  the  heights  of  the 
Palisades  across  the  river  and  that  drew  tears  to  his  eyes,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  time. 

Gen.  William  Heath,  in  his  Memoirs,  says  of  the  operations  at 
Forest  Hill: 

"  The  Americans  made  a  noble  opposition  .  .  .  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  kept  them  from  ascending  the  hill,  making  a 
terrible  slaughter  among  them.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the 
assailants,  with  an  unabating  firmness,  finally  prevailed;  their 
loss  was  greater  here  than  at  any  other  place." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Rawlings  and  his  little  band  on 
Forest  Hill  made  the  best  resistance  of  the  day. 

The  Americans  were  also  crushed  in  by  overpowering  numbers 
by  the  divisions  under  Comwallis  from  the  east  and  Earl  Percy 
from  the  south,  and  at  about  4  p.  m..  Col.  Magaw,  commanding 
Fort  Washington,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  whole  sur- 
viving American  force  became  prisoners  of  war. 

In  honor  of  the  leading  part  which  Gen.  Knyphausen  took  in 
the  conquest,  Fort  Washington  was  renamed  by  the  British  Fort 
Ivnyphausen. 
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Coucerniug  Margaret  Corbin,  the  heroine  of  Forest  Hill  who 
was  the  prototype  of  j\Iolly  I'itcher  of  later  Monmouth  fame  and 
the  first  woman  pensioner  of  the  United  States,  we  repeat  the 
following  from  the  20th  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  for  1915: 

Margaret  Corbin  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Xovember  12,  1751.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Robert 
Cochran  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1756,  and  whose 
wife  (Margaret's  mother)  was  taken  into  captivity  by  the  Indians 
at  the  same  time.  Margaret  at  the  time  was  only  five  years  of 
age.  The  reason  she  escaped  was  that  she  and  her  brother  were 
at  The  time  visiting  an  uncle,  brother  of  her  mother.  This  uncle 
raised  Margaret,  who  in  1772  married  a  Virginian  by  the  name 
of  John  Coi'bin.  John  Corbin  enlisted  in  the  First  Company 
Pennsylvania  Artillery  under  Captain  Francis  Proctor.  His  wife 
Margaret,  having  no  children  or  other  home  ties,  did  what  many 
other  noble  women  of  that  day  did,  followed  her  husband  to  war 
and  offered  her  services  as  a  nurse  and  aid  in  camp  life.  John 
Corbin  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Washington,  November  16, 
1776,  and  when  he  fell  Margaret  took  his  place  at  his  gun  and 
served  it  with  great  credit  till  struck  down  with  three  grape  shot 
which  nearly  severed  her  arm  and  a  part  of  her  breast.  At 
the  surrender  she  was  paroled  to  Gen.  Greene  across  the  river 
at  Fort  Lee  and  was  carried  with  other  sick  and  wounded  to 
IMiiladelphia.  Here  later  she  was  formally  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  '  Invalid  Regiment,'  the  history  of  which  is  most  interesting- 
hut  which  space  will  not  permit  giving  here.  An  interesting  item 
in  this  connection  is  that  Mary  Ludwig  was  also  a  Pennsylvania 
woman  and  married  John  Hays  who  also  joined  the  same  regiment 
as  a  gamner.  Hays  was  wounded  in  1778  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth at  which  place  his  wife  '  Molly  Pitcher '  as  she  was  called 
by  members  of  her  regiment,  performed  the  act  of  carrying  water 
in  a  pitcher  to  the  soldiers  under  fire,  and  took  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  battery,  inspired,  perhaps,  by  the  earlier  acts  of 
Margaret  Corbin  in  1776,  with  whom  she  no  doubt  was  acquainted, 
and  which  placed  her  name  also  in  the  book  of  immortals. 

So  grievous  were  the  wounds  received  by  Margaret  Corbin  at 
Fort  Washington,  and  which  were  ultimately  the  cause  of  her 
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death  (and  not,  as  Lossing  would  liave  ns  believe,  a  loathsome 
and  dishonorable  disease)  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia on  June  29,  1779,  granted  her  $30  and  recommended  her 
fo  the  Board  of  War  for  a  regular  pension,  which  that  body 
granted  July  6,  1779,  the  pensions  being  for  a  soldier's  half  pay 
and  the  value  of  one  suit  of  clothes  each  year  till  she  died."* 

Immediately  upon  the  capture  of  Fort  Washingf  on,  the  British 
j>roceeded  to  strengthen  the  works  and  build  some  new  ones.  In 
April,  1779,  they  pushed  to  an  advanced  state  of  completion  their 
fortifications  on  Laurel  Hill,  later  called  Fort  George,  and  in 
May  began  the  erection  of  a  battery  of  6  guns  on  the  site  of  the 
American  redoubt  on  Forest  Hill.  The  latter  battery  was  named 
Fort  Tryon  in  honor  of  the  last  royal  Governor  of  New  York  and 
Major  General  of  Provincial  forces  of  the  Crown  during  the  war.. 

The  letters  of  Major  Gen.  James  Pattison,  who  had  military 
command  of  New  York  beginning  in  July,  1779,  indicate  that 
he  consulted  Gen.  Knyphausen  and  Gen.  Tryon  on  various  occa- 
sions as  to  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  on  the  island,  and  that 
Tryon  and  Knyphausen  were  thus  as  closely  associated  in  the 
councils  of  the  British  as  the  forts  named  after  them  were  related 
in  the  defense  of  the  city. 

At  the  same  time,  when  Fort  Tryon  was  built,  the  British  con- 
structed a  line  of  circu,mvallation  from  Fort  Tiyon  across  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kingsbridge  road,  to  Fort  George,  so  that  Fort  Tryon, 
besides  being  an  outwork  of  Fort  Knyphausen  with  a  command  of 
the  Hudson  river  on  the  west,  now  had  the  added  importance  of 
enfilading  the  barrier  a,cross  the  valley  of  the  Kingsbridge  road. 
We  are  enabled  to  state  with  preciseness  when  the  work  on  this 
battery  began,  for  Lieut.  Von  Krafft,  of  the  Hesse  Cassel  Mus- 
keteer regiment  of  Col.  von  Donop,  in  his  diary,  states  under  date 
of  Tuesday,  May  18,  1779,  that  he  was  detached  that  morning 
to  assist  the  British  engineer  Lieut.  Marshall  of  the  60th  regiment 
to  erect  the  battery.  We  also  learn  from  his  entry  under  date  of 
July  20  that  since  May  he  h^d  worked  with  Donop's  Hessian 
regiment  on  Forest  Hill  and  continued  at  it  until  the  work  was 

*  It  is  believed  that  Margaret  Corbin  lies  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  near  Highland  Falls,  N".  Y.  See  Annual 
Reports  of  this  iSociety  for  1915,  pp.  140-144;  and  1916,  page  262. 
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completed.  The  British  work  of  Fort  Trjon,  then,  was  built  in 
pai-t  by  the  regiment  of  Donop  who  led  the  skirmish  line  in  the 
assault  on  that  point  November  IG,  177G.  The  work  on  Forest 
Hill  contiuued  through  August,  other  regiments  contributing  con- 
tingents for  the  work  as  follows :  The  Lieb,  Landgraf ,  Prinz 
J\!arl,  Bose  and  Donop  regiments  each  gave  36  men  and  one 
subaltern  a  day;  the  44th  English  regiment  25  men  and  one  sub- 
altern; and  the  57th  English  regiment  35  men  and  one  subaltern. 

While  engaged  in  tliis  work,  in  August,  1779,  Lieut.  Von  Krafl't 
felt  so  weak  and  ran  down  from  fever  that  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  die.  "  Mv  sighs  can  no  longer  move  God,"  he  wrote 
under  date  of  August  4.  But  he  didn't  want  to  die  until  he  had 
attained  a  much  coveted  promotion.  "  I  would  be  glad  to  die 
were  it  not  that  I  must  die  a  sub-officer  (that  worries  me,  on 
account  on  m^'  relatives,  even  at  the  brink  of  the  grave)."  But 
the  next  day  the  fever  left  him  and  then  his  faith  returned  and 
he  believed  "  God  will  guide  further  events  kindly  for  me."  It 
may  be  added  that  he  eventually  recovered,  and  when  the  war 
was  over,  he  married  an  American  girl,  stayed  in  this  country, 
followed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  ISTew  York,  and  later 
entered  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington. 

As  August,  1779,  wore  on,  the  powder  magazine  at  Fort 
Knyphausen  was  torn  down  and  the  wood-work  used  on  Forest 
Hill.  Wood-work  from  Fort  Independence  (soon  to  be  demol- 
ished) and  from  Kingsbridge  was  also  brought  on  wagons  to 
Flirt  Tryon. 

On  August  31,  a  little  flcche,  or  outwork,  was  commenced  on 
the  north  side  of  Forest  ITill. 

Von  Krafft's  diary  of  the  first  week  in  September,  1779,  gives 
what  we  may  conclude  was  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  the 
extensive  fortification  on  Laurel  Hill,  the  works  on  Forest  Hill, 
and  the  line  of  circumvallation  connecting  the  two,  namely,  an 
epidemic  of  fever  among  the  troops,  which  reduced  the  number 
of  men  a\'ailable  for  service  and  obliged  the  British  to  shorten 
their  line  of  defenses.  On  September  G  Yon  Ivrafft's  regiment 
reported  over  200  sick,  superior  officers,  sub-officers  and  privates. 
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The  Hessian  regiments  could  spare  only  20  men  apiece  for  work. 
"  There  was  a  veritable  epidemic  here  and  the  inhabitants  and 
Rebels  also  Avere  frequently  visited  by  the  contagion."  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  1779,  the  work  of  tearing  down  the  series  of  works 
originally  begun  by  the  iVmericans  but  later  occupied  by  the 
British  on  Spuyten  Duyvil  Hill  and  Fordham  Heights  began. 
"  Their  destruction  was  imdertaken,"  says  Von  Kraift,  because 
the  sick  increased  from  day  to  day  and  the  regiments  could  not 
endure  the  service."  With  the  demolition  and  abandonment  of 
Fort  Independence  and  neighboring  redoubts  by  the  British  in 
that  month,  Fort  Tryon,  Fort  George  and  the  connecting  line 
became  the  principal  reliance  of  the  British  for  holding  the  north- 
ern end  of  Manhattan  Island,  although  outposts  were  continued 
at  Fort  Prince  Charles  on  Marble  Hill  at  Kingsbridge  and  at 
Cock  Hill  (Cox's  Hill,  Inwood  Hill)  Redoubt.  VonKrafft,  writ- 
ing in  October,  1780,  says:  "Last  year  the  occupation  of  Fort 
Kniphaussen  was  counted  as  sharp-  commando,  but  now,  the  line 
having  been  built  across  the  front,*  it  was  only  occupied  by  a 
sub-officer's  watch." 

After  the  surrender  of  the  British  at  Yorl?.town,  Va.,  on  October 
19,  1781,  a  period  of  waiting  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  April 
11,  1783,  that  Congress  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  British  began  the  active  movements  preliminary  to  the 
evacuation  of  ISTew  York.f  The  Hessian  troops  were  embarked  in 
August,  and  on  August  5  news  reached  Philadelphia  "  that  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  is  dismantling  the  fortifications  at  Kingsbridge." 
(Hardy's  Corporation  Manual,  1870,  p.  799.) 

On  jSTovember  12,  1783,  Sir  Guy  notified  Washington  that  he 
would  withdraw  from  Kingsbridge  and  MoGown's  Pass  on 
J^ovember  21  and  on  November  19  he  reiterated  the  notice.  We 
deduce  from  contemporary  records  that  the  camps  and  works  be- 
tween Kingsbridge  and  McGown's  Pass  had  been  practically 
evacuated  before  the  21st,  and  on  that  date,  eveai  the  nominal 
control  of  Fort  Tyron  and  its  environs  passed  from  the  enemy  — 
four  days  before  the  city  proper  was  evacuated. 

*  The  line  of  eircuinvallation  from  Fort  Tryon  to  Fort  George. 

t  Tlie  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  .September  3,  1783. 
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The  outline  of  Fort  Tryon  was  well  preserved  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  and  is  shown,  on  John  RandeFs  survey 
of  February  1,  1819,  as  a  work  measuring  about  250  feet  across 
its  greatest  diameter  from  southwest  to  northeast.  Its  site  is  on 
the  western  side  of  Fort  Washing-ton  avenue,  on  lots  Nos.  45, 
46  and  47  of  the  Chittenden  estate  mentioned  hereafter.  For- 
tunately a  conspicuous  portion  of  the  fort  has  been  preserved 
northeast  of  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings. 
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THE  LUCIUS  CHITTENDEJvT  ESTATE 

After  the  Revolution  two  men  successively  built  up  great 
estates  on  the  Long  Hill. 

One  was  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins,  whose  accumulations  culminated 
iihout  1818  in  the  acquisition  of  all  the  land  between  the  Kings- 
bridge  road  and  the  Hudson  river,  from  185th  street  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  lot  jSTo.  10  of  the  Fourth  Division  between 
19Tth  and  198th  streets  excepting  the  southern  half  of  No.  10 
and  the  northern  half  of  ISTo.  9. 

The  other  was  Lucius  Chittenden,  whose  estate  in  1846,  more 
complete  than  Watkins',  included  all  the  land  between  the  Kings- 
bridge  road  and  the  river,  from  185th  street  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  lot  i^o.  10,  embracing  about  130  acres. 

Dr.  Watkins  was  the  son  of  John  Watkins,  an  owner  of  exten- 
sive lands  on  Jochem  Pieter's  Hills  before  the  Revolution.  (Riker, 
819.)  He  is  a  particularly  interesting  figure  to  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  because  the  village  of 
Watkins  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  and  Watkins  Glen  (which 
latter  was  made  a  State  Reservation  at  the  instance  of  this 
Society)  are  named  after  him.  The  village  of  Watkins  was  first  ! 
known  as  the  Dr.  Flint  Purchase.  Dr.  Flint  sold  it  to  John  W. 
Watkins,  brother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins,  but  about  1820  John 
W.  became  financially  embarrassed  and  in  1828  Samuel  went 
there  from  I^ew  York  to  help  him.  Samuel  laid  out  the  village 
iind  named  it  Salubria,  but  it  was  incorporated  April  11,  1842, 
under  the  name  of  Jefferson.  Llence  the  references  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Watkins  as  being  of  Jefferson."  He  died  in  April,  1851,  and 
in  1852  the  village  was  named  Watkins  in  his  honor. 

Lucius  Chittenden  is  described  in  a  conveyance  of  1844  (liber 
444,  p.  312)  as  a  merchant,  lately  of  ISTew  Orleans  but  now  of 
2Tew  York. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  post-Revolutionary  history  of  lots 
Xos.  10  and  9  of  the  Fourth  Division  and  trace  them  into  Chit- 
tenden's ownership. 

The  northern  half  of  lot  No.  10  remained  in  the  l^agel  family 
until  after  the  Revolution,  it  having  passed  by  devise  to  William 
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Xagel  from  John,  2d,  and  liis  other  brothers.  William,  hy  his 
will  dated  August  31,  ISOO,  left  his  property  to  his  four  nephews,. 
Hendrick  Post,  Dennis  Post,  Ahraham  Post  and  Henry  Thisou 
(or  Tison)  and  his  niece  Lena  Post.  (Eiker,  61-f.)  Thison  thus 
acquired  the  northerly  half  of  I\'o.  10  containing  8  acres. 

On  March  3,  1818,  Thison  conveyed  it  to  Samuel  Watkins.  It 
is  described  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land  of  Mrs.  White, 
on  the  south  by  John  B.  Coles,  on  the  east  by  the  Kingsbridge 
road  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  containing  8  acres. 
(Liber  126  of  Conveyances,  page  238.) 

On  May  7,  1822,  Watkins  conveyed  the  some  to  Thomas  Strong,, 
a  brewer,  for  $500.  It  is  described'  as  near  the  11-mile  stone," 
which  is  inexplicable,  as  the  11-mile  stone  was  near  l7lst  street. 
Perhaps  the  12-mile  stone  is  meant.  The  identity  of  the  lot  is 
unmistakable,  however,  as  it  is  the  parcel  devised  to  Henry 
Thison  by  will  of  his  uncle  William  Nagel,  bounded  southerly  by 
land  of  said  Strong  but  late  of  John  B.  Coles,  northerly  by  land 
of  Mrs.  White  and  in  possession  of  Mr.  Dyckman,  easterly  by  the 
King-sbridge  road  and  westerly  by  the  Hudson  river,  containing"^- 
8  acres."    (Liber  160,  p.  87.) 

On  September  26,  1843,  (Thomas  Strong  having  died)  John 
'  Strong  of  Denmark,  Lewis  Co.,  IST.  Y.,  conveyed  the  same  parcel 
I  in  the  same  terms  as  above  to  James  Strong  of  ISTew  York  City. 
(Liber  443,  p.  6.) 

On  September  5,  1846,  James  Strong  conveyed  it  to  Lucius 
I  Chittenden,    repeating   substantially    the    previous  description 
including  the  erroneous  reference  to  the  11-mile  stone.  (Liber 
1  482,  p.  59.) 

The  southern  half  of  Jot  No.  10  of  the  Fourth  Division  appears 
\\  in  the  possession  of  John  B.  Coles,  merchant,  after  the  Revolution. 
^  We  have  not  the  record  of  his  acquisition ;  but  that  he  acquired 

it  prior  to  1818  is  apparent  from  the  reference  to  it  above  on  this- 

page. 

On  September  20,  1821,  Coles  conveyed  the  southem  half  of 
1^0.  10  to  Thomas  Strong.    It  is  mentioned  as  the  "  half  part 
of  a  lot  of  woodland  the  whole  lot  containing  about  16  acres 
j  be  the  same  more  or  less  .    .    .  described  as  lot  ISTo.  10  (ten) 
•}  in  a  deed  from  Abraham  Myers  to  Abraham  Myers,  Junr.,  dated 
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the  18th  day  of  April,  1753,  being  the  northern  (  ?)  side  of  said 
lot  bounded  westerly  by  the  North  or  Hudson's  river,  southerly 
by  the  land  late  of  William  Mullinor  or  Miller,  now  of  the  said 
Thomas  Strong,  easterly  by  the  main  road  leading  to  Kingsbridge, 
and  northerly  by  land  late  of  John  ISTagle  but  now  of  Dr. 
Watkins."  (Liber  154,  p.  335.)  In  this  conveyance  and  later 
repetitions  of  the  description,  the  expression  "  northern  side  "  is 
evidently  a  mistake  for  "  southern  side." 

On  September  26,  1843,  (Thomas  Strong  having  died)  John 
Strong  conveyed  the  same  to  James  Strong.    (Liber  443,  p.  6.) 

On  September  5,  1846,  James  Strong  conveyed  it  to  Lucius 
Chittenden.    (Liber  482,  p.  59.) 

The  north  half  of  lot  No.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division,  as  before 
stated,  was  in  possession  of  Adolph  Myer  3d  at  the  time  of  the 
yv,..,-i"-i-.'An.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Myer,  being  a  Whig, 
retired  to  Dutchess  county.  When  the  war  ended,  he  concluded 
to  stay  there,  and  on  May  1,  1784,  traded  farms  with  Charles 
Duryee  of  ISTew  York.  This  transaction  is  shown  by  the  deed 
from  Duryee  to  Myer  for  his  lands  in  Rombout  Precinct,  given, 
as  it  states,  "  by  virtue  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  farms."  Hiker's 
History  of  Harlem  (page  607)  says  that  the  exchange  was  cor- 
roborated by  Simeon  De  Witt. 

On  March  23,  1785,  Duryee  mortgaged  the  property  to  John 
Titus  in  an  instrument  in  which  it  is  described  as  "  one  equal 
half  part  of  a  lot  of  woodland  situate  lying  and  being  at  a  place 
commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Long  Hill  in  the 
First  (?)  Division  of  the  Town  of  Llarlem  known  by  Lot  ISTo.  9 
which  half  lot  is  about  5  chains  and  4  links  and  half  a  link  in 
breadth  and  runs  from  the  aforesaid  highway  between  land 
formerly  belonging  to  Lawrence  Low  and  Abraham  Myer  north 
67  degTees  west  to  Hudson's  river  containing  16  acres  and  30  rods 
be  the  same  more  or  less."  (Liber  4  of  Mortgages,  page  62.) 
In  the  foregoing  description  we  find  in  the  words  First  Divi- 
sion "  another  of  those  mistakes  which  are  so  troublesome  to  the 
historian.  There  were  no  lots  of  the  First  Division  on  Long  Hill, 
and  the  Fourth  Division  is  meant. 

On  March  14,  1786,  Duryee  mortgaged  the  same  property  to 
Effingham  Lawrence  of  London,  Eng.  (Liber  4  of  Mortgages, 
page  238.) 
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As  a  result  of  Duryee's  financial  troubles,  his  property  was  sold 
at  auction  and  on  Marcli  30,  1789,  John  Eay,  master  in  chancery, 
conveyed  the  north  half  of  Lot  ISTo.  9  and  various  other  pieces  of 
Dnryee's  property  to  John  Titus  of  Bushwick.  (Liber  52  of 
Conveyances,  p.  116.) 

On  April  1,  1790,  Titus  sold  the  north  half  of  ISTo.  9  to  William 
Molenaor  of  Bushwick.  (Eiker,  608.)  The  name  Molenaor 
(variously  spelled)  means  Miller.  William  Molenaor  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Joost  Adriaens  Molenaor,  who  was  born  near 
Delft  in  Holland  and  came  to  this  country  in  1660.  Joost  lived  at 
Kiugston  and  his  wife  was  once  captured  by  the  Indians. 

On  August  IS,  1818,  Moleuaor  sold  the  northern  part  of  lot 
Xo.  9  to  Stephen  Allen  for  $637.50.  The  conveyance  describes 
the  lot  by  compass  bearings  and  distances  and  says  it  contained 
12  acres  and  3  rods.  (Liber  129,  p.  281.)  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  scant  half  of  lot  'No.  9.  See  pages  747,  748,  766 
and  771  concerning  the  width  of  northern  ''half"  of  No.  9. 

On  November  16,  1818,  Allen  conveyed  it  to  John  A.  Milde- 
berger,  a  tallow  chandler.  (Liber  134,  p.  27.)  The  occupation 
of  this  newcomer  may  have  suggested  certain  restrictions  on  neigh- 
boring property  mentioned  hereafter. 

On  June  22,  18,21,  ]\Iildeberger  conveyed  the  same  to  Thomas 
Strong.    (Liber  153,  p.  257.) 

Thomas  Strong  having  died,  John  Strong  of  Denmark,  Lewis 
Co..  X.  Y.,  conveyed  it  September  26,  1843,  to  James  Strong. 
(Liber  443,  p.  7.) 

On  September  5,  1846,  James  Strong  sold  it  to  Lucius  Chitten- 
den, its  value  having  now  increased  to  $4,500.    (Liber  482,  p.  59.) 

The  southern  half  of  lot  No.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division  we  left 
in  the  hands  of  John  Watkins  before  the  Revolution.  Watkins 
having  died",  his  widow  and  children  mortgaged  their  property  to 
John  Maunsell,""  on  whose  complaint  the  Court  of  Chancery  on 
February  4,  1786,  ordered  the  premises  to  he  soLl.  On  September 
21.  1791,  however,  the  court  ordered  that  the  sale  be  revived, 

'  John  Maunsell,  of  a  family  included  in  the  Irish  Landed  Gentry,  became 
a  Brigadier  General  in  the  English  army.  Before  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
married  Elizabeth  Wrexell,  widow  of  Peter  Wrexell  and  daughter  of  Kiehara 
Stilwell  of  a  well-known  New  York  and  Xew  Jersey  family.  Her  sister  Lydia 
became  the  wife  of  John  Watkins. 
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and  on  October  4,  1792,  tlie  property  was  sold  at  auction  at  the 
Merchants  Coffee  House  to  Charles  Watkins  to  whom  it  was- 
conveyed  by  James  Hughes,  Master  of  Chancery,  March  20,  1793. 
The  property  was  described  as  a  parcel  of  woodland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  land  of  Adolph  Myer,  on  the  south  by  land  of  Aaron 
Bussing,  on  the  east  by  the  Kingsbridge  road,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Hudson  ri^-er,  containing  about  16^4  acres.  (Liber  49, 
p.  29.) 

On  March  28,  1793,  Charles  Watkins  conveyed  it  to  Gen.  John 
Maunsell.    (Liber  49,  p.  35.) 

In  1795,  Gen.  Maunsell's  widow  succeeded  under  his  will  to 
this  and  other  property  and  on  Ma.y  20,  1815,  devised  her  lands  to 
her  nephew  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins  and  her  nieces  Lydia,  wife  of 
James  Beekman,  and  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Robert  H.  Dunkin. 
(Riker,  819;  also  liber  118,  p.  254.)  The  southern  half  of  lot 
No.  9  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  portion  of  Dr.  Watkins,  because 
he  conveys  it  in  the  instrument  next  mentioned. 

On  February  1,  1844,  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins,  now  described  as  of 
"  Jeffei'son,  township  of  Dix,  Chemung  Co.,  IST.  Y.,"  conveyed 
to  l-iucius  Chittenden  a  tract  of  96.0®  acres,  embracing  the  land 
between  the  Kingsbridge  road  and  Hudson  river  from  about  185th 
street  to  the  middle  of  lot  No.  9  (C-C,  plate  26)  ihxis  including- 
the  southern  half  of  lot  No.  9.  The  description  begins  at  the 
west  side  of  the  Kingsbridge  road  adjoining  the  land  of  Richard 
F.  'Carman,  and  runs  northward  along  the  highway  by  fifteen 
courses,  a  distance  of  2416  feet  (allowing  for  a  detour  around  the 
sehoolhoiTse  lot)  to  the  land  of  Thomas  Strong  (northern  half  of 
No.  9)  ;  thence  north  64"'  20'  west  1060  feet  and  north  67°  west 
450  feet  to  the  LIudson  river;  thence  southerly  along  the  river 
by  various  courses  to  about  185th  street;  thence  eastward  to  place 
of  beginning  at  the  Kingsbridge  road.    (Liber  444,  p.  312.) 

The  northern  line  of  the  pi-operty  last  above  mentioned  (C-C) 
was  not  coincident  with  any  of  the  lot  boundaries  of  the  old 
Fourth  Division,  but  appears  as  before  stated,  to  have  been  about 
the  middle  of  lot  No.  9  —  rather  north  than  south  of  the  middle 
if  anything.  It  began  at  the  Kingsbridge  road  (C)  about  midway 
between  194th  and  195th  streets  and  ran  to  the  Hudson  river  at  a 
point  about  midway  between  193d  and  194th  streets.    It  may  be 
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described  further  as  beginning  at  tlie  nortli  side  of  the  present 
Bennett  avenne  where  it  curves  into  Broadway  opposite  Nagel 
avenue.  In  later  deeds  it  is  described  as  beginning  23  links,  or 
.15.18  feet,  northwest  of  the  bridge  which  carried  the  Kingsbridge 
road  over  a  brook;  and  the  brook  may  be  seen  to-day  running 
into  a  culvert  under  Broadway  at  Bennett  avenue.  This  boundary 
line  became  a  permanent  landmark  in  subsequent  conveyances, 
although  the  old  lot  boundaries  of  the  Fourth  Division  became 
oIjI  iterated. 

An  idea  of  tlie  enormous  increase  in  real  estate  values  of  this 
section  of  the  city  is  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  consideration 
mentioned  in  this  last  con\'cvance  of  nearlv  97  acres  was  onlv 
$10,000.  Eight  years  later,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  only  eleven 
acres  of  this  tract  sold  for  $10,000. 

By  the  conveyances  above  mentioned,  Chittenden  consolidated 
his  holdings  in  18-16  from  185th  to  19Tth  streets,  the  total  being 
about  130  acres. 
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DEVELOPMEI^T  OF  THE  BILLINGS  ESTATE 

The  Libbey  Tract  and  Libhey  Castle 

It  is  next  in  order  to  trace  the  dissolution  of  the  Chittenden 
estate,  so  far  as  it  affects  Fort  Tryon,  and  the  gathering  togetiier 
of  various  fragments  of  it  by  Mr.  C,  K.  Gr.  Billings,  This  subject 
naturally  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  the  division  line  being 
the  midway  line  of  lot  ISTo.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division  or  line  C-C'' 
on  plate  26. 

Taking  up  the  portion  south  of  that  line,  we  find  that  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1851,  Chittenden  conveyed  to  Henry  Coggill  for  $7,300, 
a  tract  of  11  acres  and  32^/2  perches  lying  immediately  south  of 
line  C-C.  The  northern  boundary  line  of  this  11  acres  32i,'2 
perches,  began  at  C  23  links  (15.18  feet)  north  of  the  brook 
crossing  the  Kingsbridge  road  at  Bennett  and  ISTagel  avenues, 
and  ran,  according  to  the  conveyance,  north  61°  15'  west  1566.84 
feet  to  the  Hudson  river  at  C;  thence  south  28°  30'  west  300.96 
feet  to  D;  thence  south  61°  15'  east  1640.76  feet  to  the  Kings- 
bridge  road  at  D';  thence  northerly  along  the  Kingsbridge  road 
four  courses  agTegating  316.14  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning,  C. 
(Liber  592,  page  321.)  This  is  the  lot  upon  which,  east  of  Fort 
Washington  avenue,  the  so-called  Libbey  Castle  was  subsequently 
built. 

On  June  2,  1852,  Chittenden  conveyed  to  Coggill  for  $10,000 
another  parcel  containing  11  acres,  a  rood  and  18  perches  south 
of  and  adjoining  the  parcel  above  described.  Its  boundary  began 
at  D',  at  the  west  side  of  the  Kingsbridge  road  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  first  parcel,  and  ran  thence  along  the  southern  line 
of  the  first  parcel  north  61°  15'  west  1640.76  feet  to  the  Hudson 
river  at  D;  thence  south  31°  45'  west  301.62  feet  to  E;  thence 
south  61°  15'  east  1660.56  feet  to  the  Kingsbridge  road  at 
E';  thence  northerly  along  the  road  299.97  feet  to  the  place  of 

*  This  parcel  is  considered  by  other  authorities  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
respect  as  the  southern  half  of  lot  No.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  1712  and 
the  present  writer  accepts  it  as  such,  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  future 
information.  Lot  No.  9  contained  over  32  acres,  therefore  11  acres  32% 
perches  was  not  half  of  it. 
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beginning  at  D'.  (Liber  602,  page  439.)  Other  authorities  con- 
sider this  parcel  to  be  lot  No.  8  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  1712 
and  we  accept  the  identification  subject  to  revision  if  future 
information  shows  to  the  contrary. 

On  July  1,  1852,  Coggill  conveyed  parcel  C-C'-D-D'  to  James 
Phalen  for  $10,000.    (Liber  611,  page  461.) 

On  the  next  day,  July  2,  1852,  Coggill  conveyed  parcel 
D-D'-E-E'  to  Phalen  for  $12,362.50.    (Liber  611,  page  458.) 

On  May  28,  1855,  Phalen  conveyed  both  parcels  C-C'-D-D'  and 
D-D'-E-E'  to  Augustus  C.  Eichards  for  $25,000.  (Liber  684, 
page  522.) 

On  February  26,  1869,  Eichards  conveyed  both  parcels  to  Gen. 
Daniel  Butterfield  "  of  the  United  States  Army  "  for  $275,000. 
(Liber  1091,  page  276.) 

The  rapid  increase  in  real  estate  values  in  this  section  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  whereas  Watkins  in  1844  sold  to  Chittenden 
96.9  acres  for  $10,000  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $10.33  an  acre, 
twenty-five  years  later  Eichards  sold  about  221/2  acres  to  Butter- 
field  for  $275,000  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $12,222  an  acre. 

On  March  19,  1869,  Gen.  Buttei-field  conveyed  the  parcels  C-C- 
D-D'  and  D-D'-E-E'  to  William  M.  Tweed  for  the  same  consider- 
ation, $275,000.  (Liber  1127,  page  208.)  At  this  time,  the 
Tweed  Eing  was  in  the  height  of  its  successes ;  T^veed  was  in  funds 
and  the  real  estate  records  of  this  period  show  many  transactions 
in  which  he  fig-ured  as  grantee.  Among  his  enterprises  about  this 
time  he  made  a  venture  in  the  hotel  business  in  connection  with 
f^e  old  Metropolitan  Hotel  at  582  Broadway,  between  Prince  and 
Houston  streets,  but  he  exceeded  his  ready  resources  in  furnishing 
it*  Two  years  after  he  acquired  the  pi'operty  at  Fort  Tryon, 
public  imeasiness  over  the  plundering  of  the  City  became  acute, 
and  on  August  16,  1871,  Tweed  conveyed  the  two  parcels  before 
mentioned  to  his  son  Eichard  M.  Tweed  for  $250,000.f  (Liber 
1194,  page  195.)  Pressure  by  the  creditors  who  furnished  the 
hotel  obliged  Eichard  M.  Tweed,  on  October  25,  1871,  to  convey 
the  two  parcels  to  the  Pettier  &  Stymus  Manufacturing  Co.  for 

*  The  Metropolitan  Hotel  property  belonged  for  a  long  time  to  Alexander 
T.  Stewart. 

tWm.  M.  Tweed  was  arrested  on  December  16^  1871.  He  died  in  prison 
s  April  12,  1878. 
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$250,000.  (Liber  1194,  page  204.)  Tlie  Pettier  &  Stymus 
Mauufacturiiig  Co.  were  a  great  iipliolsterj,  furniture  and  decor- 
ating firm. 

On  December  1,  1871,  the  Pottier  &  Stymus  Co.  sold  the  two 
parcels  to  William  Armstrong  for  $150,000.  (Liber  1206, 
page  93.) 

On  ISTovember  7,  1872,  Armstrong  sold  the  two  parcels  to  Alex- 
ander T.  Stewart,  the  famous  merchant,  for  $150,000.  (Liber 
1263,  page  43.) 

Mr.  Stewart  died  in  1876  and  on  June  4,  1880,  his  widow 
Cornelia  sold  the  two  parcels  to  William  Libbey  for  $112,500. 
(Liber  L542,  page  428.) 

It  is  from  the  Libbey  family  that  Libbey  Castle  derives  its 
name  although  they  did  not  build  it,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

'On  J^ovember  14,  1894,  William  Libbej^  conveyed  to  Jonas  M. 
Libbey  a  portion  of  these  parcels  containing  3.121  acres,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Kiugsbridge  road,  from  C  to  E^,  on  the  west  by 
a  line  parallel  with  and  distance  225.8  feet  therefrom,  on  the 
north  by  the  included  portion  of  the  line  C-C  and  on  the  south  by 
the  included  portion  of  the  line  E-E'.  (Liber  5,  page  208,  in 
section  8  of  Conveyances  in  the  Register's  Ofiice,  Hall  of  Records.) 
But  this  conveyance  has  no  special  significance  as  the  same  prop- 
erty appears  to  have  been  included  in  a  subsequent  conveyance 
between  the  Libbeys. 

On  January  10,  1896,  William  Libbey  conveyed  to  Jonas  M. 
Libbey  and  Erederiek  A.  Libbey  all  of  parcels  C-C'-D-D'  and 
D-D'-E-E'  including  the  3.121  acres  last  above  mentioned.  (Liber 
6,  page  389,  in  section  8.) 

By  some  unexplainable  coincidence  of  dates,  on  the  same  date 
(January  10,  1896)  on  which  William  Libbey  "  personally 
appeared  "  and  executed  the  foregoing  conveyance,  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth appears  as  a  widow  and  conveys  her  right  of  dower  in  the 
property  to  Jonas  and  Frederick.    (Liber  6,  page  389,  section  8.) 

On  September  1,  1903,  Elizabeth  Libbey,  widow  of  William, 
conveyed  to  Jonas  and  Erederick  Libbey  her  interest  in  the  two 
parcels  and  certain  other  propertv.  (Liber  19,  page  306,  section 
8.) 

jSTow  the  parcels  C-C'-D-D'  and  D-D'-^E-E''  became  split  up;  and 
on  the  same  date  above  mentioned,  September  1,  1903,  Jonas  sold, 
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to  fYederick  Libbey  his  interest  in  that  portion  of  parcel  C-C- 
D-Jy  lying  between  Fort  Washington  avenue  and  Broadway. 
This  lot  is  said  to  measure  291  feet  8  inches  between  its  southern 
and  northern  boundaries.  By  the  same  deed,  Jonas  conveyed  to 
Frederick  his  interest  in  the  portion  of  parcel  C-C'-D-D'  lying 
between  Fort  Washington  avenue  and  Boulevard  Lafayette,  and 
enough  of  parcel  D-D'-E-E'  adjacent  thereto  between  the  avenue 
and  boulevard  to  make  the  distance  between  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  this  portion  400  ft.  (Liber  20,  page  135, 
section  8.)  This  deed  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  contains 
restrictions  running  with  the  title,  against  35  different  kinds  of 
use,  inchiding  any  distillery,  brewery,  slaughter-house,  factory, 
foundry,  bone-boiling  establishment,  church,  reformatory,  school 
lumnery,  stable,  hog-pen,  etc,  etc. 

In  order  to  confirm  and  correct  certain  details  in  the  description 
in  tie  deed  of  September  1,  1903,  Jonas  Libbey  executed  another 
conveyance  of  the  same  interest  to  Frederick  Libbey  on  March  4, 
1904.  The  northera  boundary  of  the  lot  east  of  Fort  Washington 
avenue  is  stated  to  be  623.85  feet  long  and  the  southem  boundary 
765.22  feet  long,  the  two  boundaries  being  parallel  and  291  feet 
8  inches  apart.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  lot  west  of  the 
avenue  is  stated  to  be  324.66  feet  long,  the  northern  and  southem 
boundaries  being  parallel  and  400  feet  apart.  (Liber  20,  page 
273,  in  se-etion  8.) 

The  portion  lying  west  of  Fort  Washington  avenue  was  sufficient 
to  make  four  lots,  each  100  feet  wide,  running  through  to  the 
Boulevard  Lafayette.  For  purposes  of  description  we  will  refer 
to  the  northern  three  from  north  to  south  as  X,  Y  and  Z.  (Plate 
26.) 

On  December  5.  1904,  Frederick  A.  Libbey  conveyed  lot  X 
above-mentioned  to  Cornelius  K.  G.  Billings.  (Liber  22,  page 
152,  section  8.) 

On  December  27,  1904,  Libbey  sold  to  Hugh  J.  Grant  the 
100  foot  lot  Y,  lying  between  Fort  Washington  avenue  and  Boule- 
vard Lafayette ;  also  the  portion  of  parcel  C-C'-D-D'  lying  between 
Fort  Washington  avenue  and  Kingsbridge  road,  on  which  Libbey 
Castle  stands.  (  Liber  21,  page  278,  .section  8.) 
25 
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On  December  31,  1904,  Grant  conveyed  the  same  to  Billings. 
(Liber  25,  page  463,  section  8.) 

On  August  8,  1905,  Frederick  A.  Libbey  conveyed  to  Billings 
the  100-foot  lot  Z,  lying  between  Fort  Washington  avenue  and 
Boulevard  Lafayette.    (Liber  26,  page  329,  section  8.) 

In  the  foregoing  narrative  of  real  estate  transactions,  we  have 
passed  over  the  interesting  event  of  the  erection  of  the  landmark 
called  Libbey  Castle.  This  picturesque,  structure,  built  of  native 
Manhattan  schist,  four  square  with  a  square  tower  on  its  south- 
western front,  stands  in  the  axis  of  Fort  Washington  avenue  as  one 
approaches  from  the  south,  and  the  avenue  curves  around  its  west 
side.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  portion  of  parcel  C-C'-D-D''  before 
mentioned,  which  is  considered  approximately  identical  with  the 
southern  half  of  lot  aSTo.  9  of  the  Fourth  Division.  Although 
called  Libbey  Castle,  it  was  built  about  20  years  before  the  Libbeys 
took  title  to  the  property.  The  castle  was  built  by  Augustus  G. 
Richards,  soon  after  he  acquired  the  property  in  1855.  According 
to  our  best  information,  it  was  erected  in  1856.  With  a  view  to- 
getting  the  most  authoritative  information  on  this  point,  we  wrote 
to  the  Libbey  family.*  Mr.  Jonas  M.  Libbey  of  IsTew  York  City, 
son  of  William,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  built  in  1856  or 
1857.  He  says  that  Mr.  Richards  occupied  it  only  a  short  time, 
after  which  no  one  lived  in  it  until  William  Libbey  took  it  in 
1876  for  his  summer  home.  William  Libbey  was  a  partner  of 
A.  T.  Stewart  who  acquired  the  property  in  1872,  and  in  1874 
there  was  an  understanding  between  them  as  to  the  future  owner- 
ship of  the  house  and  tract  which  was  consummated  in  the  sale 
to  Mr.  Libbey.  Mr.  Jonas  M.  Libbey,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
dated  February  12,  1917,  referring  to  various  picturesque  stories 
about  the  Castle,  says :  ''^  Sensational  story-writers  have  invented 
more  about  it  that  is  not  true  than  anyone  ever  knew  as  a  matter 
of  fact."    (See  plate  33.) 

*  Three  sons  of  William  Libbey  survive  him,  namely,  Messrs.  Jonas  M.  and 
Frederick  A.  Libbey  of  New  York  City  and  Prof.  William  Libbey  of  Princeton 
University. 
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The  Northern  Chittenden.  Lots 

The  land  of  Chittenden  in  lot  No.  10  of  the  Fourth  Division  and 
in  the  northern  so-called  half  of  No.  9  (A-A'-C-C)  had  a 
somewhat  more  diversified  histoiy.  It  remained  in  the  Chittenden 
family  until  after  the  Civil  War.  On  April  15,  1865,  Lucius 
Chittenden  made  a  will,  in  which  he  practically  turned  over  to 
his  nephev.-  Sterne  Chittenden  in  trust  all  of  his  real  and  personal 
property  except  a  house  and  lot  at  No.  30  East  19th  street,  to 
become  effective  after  Lucius  Chittenden's  death.  Among  other 
things,  he  devised  "  my  homestead,  that  is  the  piece  of  land  pur- 
chased bv  me  of  Strong;  containino;  28  acres  more  or  less.*  .  .  and 
known  as  the  Fort  Tryon  property,  lying  between  the  lands  of 
A.  C.  Eichards  on  the  south  side  and  of  William  Hays  on  the 
north  side  "  to  his  daughters  Lucia  and  Han-iet  S.  and  his  nephew 
Stemc  Chittenden,  earnestly  recommending  that  his  nephew's 
share  "  be  retained  in  the  family."  He  appointed  Sterne  Chitten- 
den and  Augustus  C.  Eichards  trustees  of  the  trusts  in  his  will 
and  Sterne  Chittenden  his  executor.  (Liber  967  of  Conveyances, 
page  534.) 

On  Jnne  21,  1866,  Lucius  Chittenden  executed  another  instru- 
ment, directing  his  nephew  to  carry  out  the  instrument  of  April 
15,  1865,  but  on  August  2,  1867,  the  Supreme  Court  decreed 
that  the  instrument  of  June  21,  1866,  had  been  obtained  by  the 
nephew,  who  was  a  lawyer,  by  undue  influence  and  therefore 
was  null  and  void.    (Liber  1008  of  Conveyances,  p.  615.) 

On  January  6,  1868,  therefore,  Sterne  Chittenden  conveyed 
the  property  back  to  Lucius.    (Liber  967,  p.  534.) 

In  October,  1871,  the  property  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  into 
plots  and  lots.  This  map.  No.  727  in  the  Eegister's  Office,  is 
entitled  "  Map  of  property  belonging  to  Estate  of  Li;cius  Chitten- 
den at  Fort  Washington  on  the  Kingsbridge  road,  made  by  Edward 
Boyle,  City  Sun^eyor,  dated  October  A.  D.  1871  filed  in  the  Office 
of  the  Eegister  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  on  the  27th 
day  of  November  1871."    On  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  35  lots, 

•  If  the  property  which  he  acquired  from  Strong  contained  28  acres,  then, 
as  lot  No.  10  contained  17  acres  more  or  less,  the  northern  part  of  lot  No.  9, 
which  we  have  called  the  northern  "  half,"  must  have  contained  only  about  a 
third  of  No.  9,  or  about  11  acres. 
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generally  about  25  feet  wide  and  125  feet  deep,  were  laid  out  and 
numbered,  consecutively  from  nortk  to  south,  No.  1  being  at  the 
northera  boundary  of  old  lot  iSFo.  10  of  the  Fourth  Division 
between  197th  and  198th  streets,  and  ISTo.  35  being  at  what  we 
have  previously  called  the  midway  line  of  old  lot  jSTo.  9  of  the 
Fourth  Division,  that  is  to  say,  the  northern  side  of  Bennett 
avenue  as  it  curves  into  Broadway.  '  Between  these  Broadway 
lots  and  Fort  Washington  avenue  were  six  large  lots  uuuibered, 
from  south  to  north,  from  36  to  41  both  inclusive.  Between  Fort 
Washing-ton  avenue  and  Riverside  Drive  were  fifteen  more  lots 
numbered  from  42  (the  mansion  lot)  to  56,  while  l^etween  River- 
side Drive  and  the  river  the  area  was  divided  into  five  lots  num- 
bered from  57  to  61.    (See  plate  26.) 

Of  these  various  parcels,  lots  i^os.  20  to  31  inclusive  on  Broad- 
way, and  all  the  lots  between  the  Broadway  tier  and  Riverside 
Drive,  namely  lots  36  to  56  inclusive,  were  eventually  acquired  by 
Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  follow  all  of  the 
intermediate  transactions  between  the  Chittenden  and  Billings 
ownerships,  but  the  last  stages  by  which  they  passed  to  Mr. 
Billings  may  be  mentioned. 

The  first  of  all  of  Mr.  Billings'  acquisitions  on  Fort  Tryon  Hill 
was  made  October  5,  1901,  when  he  bought  from  Henry  Diedei 
lots  44,  45,  46,  53  and  54.  (Section  8,  liber  17,  p.  103.)  The 
boundaries  of  lot  44  began  in  center  of  Fort  Washington  avenue 
329  feet  2%  inches  north  of  C-C,  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Libbey  property,  and  ran  north  54°  west  288  feet  9%  inches; 
north  28°  43'  20"  east  115  feet  2  inches;  south  54°  east  303  feet 
3  inches  to  Fort  Washington  avenue  and  south  36°  west  114  feet 
2%  inches  to  the  place  of  beg-inning.  Lot  45  (north  of  44)  fronts 
102  feet  on  the  avenue.  Lot  53  behind  it' reaches  to  Riverside 
Drive.  Lot  46  fronts  102.25  feet  on  the  avenue  while  lot  54 
behind  it  reaches  to  Riverside  Drive.  On  this  property  acquired 
from  Diedei,  and  on  which  formerly  stood  an  old  framework 
observation  tower,  Mr.  Billings  began  to  build  his  chateau  called 
Ti-yon  Hall.  He  first  built  the  tower  of  the  chateau,  which  is  of 
wood  covered  with  stucco,  and  subsequently  added  the  rest  of  the 
building  of  brick.    (See  plate  27.) 

On  October  7,  1901  Frederick  Beck  conveyed  lot  38  and  the 
northern  half  of  lot  37  to  Mr.  Billings.    (Section  8,  liber  16,  p. 
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;502.)  Oil  this  property,  lying  ou  the  eastern  side  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington avenue,  Mr.  Billings  built  his  famous  stables, 

On  April  29,  1903,  Sarah  V.  Baker  conveyed  to  Mr.  Billings 
lots  42,  49  and  50,  adjacent  to  the  Libbey  property,  fronting  215 
feet  on  Fort  Washington  avenue  and  284.76  feet  on  Tiiverside 
Drive,  and  containing  53.59  city  lots.  (Section  S,  liber  20, 
p.  405.)    Lot  42  is  the  old  Chittenden  mansion  lot. 

On  July  2,  1903,  William  liaaikin  conveyed  to  Mr.  Billings 
lots  jSIos.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28  and  29  fronting  243 
feet  ou  Broadway  and  extending  back  125  feet.  (Section  8,  liber 
18,  p.  99.) 

On  June  6,  1904,  Mr.  Billings  purchased  from  Joliu  (Jonaoily 
lot  l^o.  30  fronting  25  feet  on  Broadway  and  extending  back  125 
feet.    (Section  8,  liber  20,  p.  404.) 

On  June  7,  1904,  Mi-,  Billings  purchased  lots  iSlos.  31,  43  and 
1  and  the  southern  half  of  37  from  Mrs.  Ignatius  Radley,  Jr. 
(born  Emma  Muschenheim).  The  adjoining  lots  43  and  51 
extend  from  Fort  Washington  avenue  to  Riverside  Drive,  jSTo.  43 
fronting  114.22  feet  on  the  avenue  and  ISTo.  51  fronting  98.17  on 
the  drive.    (  Section  8,  liber  20,  p.  401.) 

The  two  lots  43  and  51,  have  especial  interest  on  account  of  th6 
Muschenheim  ownership.  On  January  14,  1896,  Elliott  Sanford 
as  referee  conveyed  them  to  Henry  "W.  Schmidt.  (See.  8,  liber  6, 
p.  375.)  On  iSTovember  30,  1896,  Schmidt  sold  them  to  William 
C.  Muschenheim  for  $32,000.  (Sec.  8,  liber  8,  p.  138.)  Mr. 
Muschenheim.  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Astor  and  well-known 
for  his  public  spirit.  His  membership  in  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  are  indications  of  his  interest  in  civic  alfairs.  He  took 
a  particular  interest  in  the  history  of  Fort  Tryon  and  did  much 
to  make  its  fame  known.  During  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
in  1909  he  inspired  Mr.  Billings  to  erect  the  Fort  Ti-yon 
monument. 

On  April  17,  1902,  Mr.  Muschenheim  conveyed  lots  43  and  51 
to  his  daughter  Emma,  who  had  recently  married  Mr.  Ignatius 
Radley,  Jr.  (Sec.  8,  liber  17,  p.  372.)  Mrs.  Radley,  as  Emma 
Muschenheim,  had  bought  the  southern  half  of  lot  JSTo.  37  from 
Frederick  Beck  and  others  on  January  20,  1897,  and  near  dates 
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(see.  8,  liber  8,  pp.  258,  280,  282),  and  on  January  23  1897,  had 
bought  lot  31  from  Francis  P.  Bassett  (sec.  8,  liber  8,  page  405). 

On  December  19,  1903,  the  Muschenheim  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  on  June  7,  1904,  Mrs.  Eadley  conveyed  the  two  lots 
43  and  51  and  half  of  37  to  Mr.  Billings  as  before  stated.  Mr. 
Muschenheim  then  moved  to  another  historic  site.  Fort  ISTo.  1, 
on  Spuyten  Duyvil  Hill,  and  Mr.  Billings  built  his  pergola  on  the 
commanding  site  of  Mr.  Muschenheim's  house. 

On  December  (5,  1904,  George  O.  Knapp  sold  to  Mr.  Billings 
lot  36,  being  the  southernniost  of  the  big  lots  on  the  east  side  of 
Fort  Washington  avenue.    (Sec.  8,  liber  25,  p.  464.) 

,  On  September  15,  1905,  Emma  Muschenheim  Eadley  sold  lots 
47  and  48  to  Mr.  Billiug-s.  (Sec.  8,  liber  24,  p.  459.)  On  these 
lots  Mr.  Billing's  built  his  swimming  pool.  The  principal  ram- 
parts of  Fort  Tryon  were  located  on  lots  45,  46  and  47,  and  there 
is  a  substantial  portion  of  them  still  preserv^ed  on  lot  46. 

On  November  11,  1907,  Frederick  J.  Middlebrook  sold  lot  55 
to  Mr.  Billings.    (Sec.  8,  liber  28,  p.  259.) 

On  July  22,  1908,  Eugene  L.  Bushe  as  executor,  and  Eugene  L. 
Bushe  and  Stephen  Fiske  as  trustees,  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Frederick  Bedford,  sold  lots  52  and  56  to  Mr.  Billings  for 
$25,000.    (Sec.  8,  liber  24,  p.  397.) 

On  March  18,  1911,  Bushe  and  Fiske  above-mentioned,  repre- 
senting the  Bedford  estate,  sold  lots  39,  40  and  41  to  Mr.  Billings 
for  $63,000.    (Sec.  8,  liber  40,  p.  4.)^" 

Mr.  Billing's  total  acquisitions  on  Fort  Tryon  were  about  25 
acres. 

Mr.  Billings  developed  this  propertj'  with  consummate  art. 
His  residence,  which  he  named  Tryon  Hall,  is  set  upon  the  highest 
elevation  of  the  tract  250  feet  above  the  river  on  the  very  site 
of  Fort  Tryon.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  the  celebrated 
architect  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  style  of  the  period  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  with  its  towers  and  steep  roofs  looks  like  a  veritable 
chateau  transported  by  magic  from  the  heart  of  France,  i^'orth 

*  In  1910,  the  Bedford  holdings  of  the  former  Chittenden  lots  were  surveyed 
and  plotted  on  a  "  map  of  33  lots,  property  of  the  Bedford  estate,"  etc.,  by 
Geo.  C.  Hollerith,  dated  June  21,  1910,  and  filed  July  20,  1910,  being  map 
Noi  1436  in  the  Eegister's  Office.  Lots  39,  40  and  41  of  the  Chittenden  map 
appears  as  lots  20  to  27  inclusive  of  the  Bedford  map. 
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of  the  house  is  a  long  swimming  pool,  enclosed  and  roofed,  while 
south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  Muschenheim  house,  is  a  pergola 
from  which,  as  from  the  hou'se  itself,  superb  views  can  be  had  of 
the  Palisades  and  of  the  river  both  northward  and  southward. 
The  surrounding  grounds  are  laid  out  with  paths  and  drives  and 
are  planted  in  the  height  of  the  landscape  architect's  art.  The 
bronze  electroliers  are  ornamented  with  the  Billings  coat-of-arms. 
(See  sketch  in  corner  of  plate  26.)  Burke's  "  General  Armory  " 
gives  the  following  heraldic  description  of  the  arms  of  Billings 
of  Bedf orsdhire :  "  Gules  a  cross  between  four  crosses  crosslet 
fitchee  argent.  Crest :  An  arm  embowed  vested  holding  a  covered 
oup."  Which  means  that  upon  a  red  shield  is  a  white  or  silver 
cross  of  St.  George,  dividing  the  shield  into  four  compartments. 
In  each  compartment  or  quarter  is  a  white  cross  with  three  short 
arms  and  one  long  arm.  The  three  short  arms  are  crossed  near 
their  ends,  and  the  longer  arm  is  pointed.  The  crest  is  an  upraised 
bent  arm  in  a  coa.t  sleeve,  the  hand  holding  a  covered  cup  which 
represents  the  grail. 

The  entrances  to  the  grounds  from  Fort  Washington  avenue  are 
rwo  monumental  gateways  of  masonry  with  ponderous  wrought 
iron  and  oak  gates.  Just  inside  the  northern  gateway,  up  against 
the  picturesque  rocks,  is  the  artistic  bronze  monument,  designed 
by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb,  and  erected  by  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Presei-vation  Society  through  Mr.  Billings'  generosity  at 
the  time  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  1909,  marking  the 
site  of  Fort  Tryon.    (See  plate  29.) 

The  approach  from  the  Riverside  Drive  is  by  a  wonderful 
winding  driveway  2000  feet  long  beginning  at  lot  49,  by  means 
of  which  a  pedestrian  or  vehicle  can  easily  ascend  to  the  heights 
upon  which  the  chateau  stands  125  feet  above  Riverside  Drive. 
This  private  driveway,  just  after  it  leaves  the  Riverside  Drive, 
passes  through  a  lofty  arcade  of  ponderous  masonry,  which  has 
tiled  vaulted  ceiling,  and  openings  between  the  piers  on  the 
western  side  toward  the  river  and  in  its  circuitous  upward  course 
comes  around  upon  the  top  of  the  arcade,  giving  the  beholder 
another  superb  prospect  in  all  directions.  The  roadway  itself  —  a 
work  of  engineering  highly  suggestive  of  Roman  work,  and  some- 
times called  the  "Roman  Road" — has  a  deeply  laid  foundation 
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and  is  paved  with  specially  made  hard  brick.  It  cost  Mr.  Billings 
a  small  fortune.  He  wanted  a  road  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
gi-ade  that  he  might  be  able  to  drive  his  automobile  over  it  at 
high  speed.  Engineers  spent  much  time  studying  the  project 
before  they  reached  a  decision.  They  thought  the  c^t  of  the 
improvement  would  prevent  its  being  built,  but  though  it  cost 
upward  of  $100,000  Mr.  Billings  did  not  hesitate. 

Ob  the  east  side  of  Fort  Washington  avenue  opposite  Tryon 
Ilall  is  the  remarkable  stable  in  which  Mr.  Billings  kept  his 
fine  horses. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Billings  spent  $2,000,000  altogether  in  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  this  property.  He  vacated  the 
premises  in  1915. 
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VII 

MR.  ROCKEFELLEK'S  ACQUIS [TIONS  AND  (JIET 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  in  January,  1917,  it 
was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
had  purchased  not  only  the  25  acres  of  the  Billings  property, 
before  described,  but  also  the  Hays  and  vSheafer  tracts  lying  to  the 
nortliward  comprising  25  acres  more,  and  this  report  has  since 
proved  true.  The  latter  two  tracts,  fonnerly  owned  by  William 
Henry  Hays  and  Walter  S.  Sheaf er,  comprised  old  lots  ISTos.  ll 
to  18  inclusive  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  Harlem  of  1712. 

The  Hays  tract,  lying  next  north  of  the  Billings  tract,  com- 
prises about  290  city  lots  of  2500  square  feet  each.     It  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Hays  about  seventy-five  years 'ago  and  for  a  long 
time  the  building  known  as  the  Abbey  Inn  was  occupied  by  him 
and  his  family  as  their  country  residence.    In  January,  1917, 
Mr.  Kockefeller  acquired  this  tract  from  the  children  and  gi-and- 
1  children  of  William  Henry  Hays,  namely,  Ella  H.  Meyers,  Mary 
1  L.  Hays,  Kate  F.  Hays  and  F.  Bianchi  Tompkins.    The'  Hays 
t  family  did  not  spend  much  time  on  their  pi*operty.     The  old 
mansion  was  rented  out  some  time  ago^and  has  latterly  been  used 
as  a  road-house  and  restaurant. 

The  Sheafer  plot  was  acquired  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Walter  S.  Sheafer,  State  Geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  who  at  that 
time  believed  so  strongly  in  Manhattan  real  estate  as  to  come  here 
and  invest  the  proceeds  of  some  large  tracts  of  Pennsylvania  coal 
lands.  It  comprises  238  lots,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  Riverside  Drive  and  on  the  east  by  Broadway  incjuding 
the  point  at  which  Riverside  Di-ive  unites  with  Broadway  just 
below  Dyckman  street.  About  two  years  ago  Mrs.  Oliver  H,  P. 
Belmont  contracted  to  purchase  a  portion  of  this  property,  but 
the  trajisaction  was  never  consummated.  Mr.  Rockefeller  also 
acquired  the  Sheafer  property  in  Januai*y,  1917,  the  seller  being 
Henry  Sheafer  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  son  of  the  original  owner  and 
Nas  represented  in  the  transaction  by  the  J.  Romaine  Brown 
company. 
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The  City  has  assessed  the  Hays  and  Sheafer  propei'ties  at 
$1,200,000.  Upon  the  Hays  and  Sheafer  tracts  Tort  Washington 
avenue  makes  a  great  reversed  loop  by  means  of  which  it  is 
brought  down  to  Broadway. 

The  total  area  of  the  Billings,  Hays  and  Sheafer  properties 
(thus  consolidated  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  ownership)  is  about 
50  acres.  Real  estate  meoi  estimate  the  whole  property  to  be 
worth  $5,000,000.  Its  bounds  are  indicated  by  the  broken  line  ori;: 
plate  26. 

Frederick  Johnson,  a  partner  of  Mr.  Billing-s  in  real  estate 
deals  and  ownership  of  a  fine  stable  of  horses,  acted  for  Mr. 
Billings  in  the  sale  of  the  Tryon  Hall.  William  A.  White  &  Sons 
acted  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  purchase  of  the  Hays  and  the 
Sheafer  properties,  Mr.  Rockefeller  taking  title  in  the  name  of 
the  Empire  Mortgage  Co. 

On.  June  13,  1917,  Mr.  Rockefeller  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel : 

26  Broadway,  l^ew  York, 
June  13,  1917. 

The  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
ISTew  York  City. 

My  dear  Mayor  Mitchel : 

I  am  the  owner  of  about  ^fty  acres  of  land  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  extending  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Broadway  and 
bounded  on  the  north  generally  speaking,  by  Dyckman  street. 
This  tract,  including  the  buildings  on  it,  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  use  as  a  public  park,  to  which  purpose  it  is  in 
my  mind  to  dedicate  it,  for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  City  of  ISTew  York,  if  the  city  will : 

First.  On  the  transfer  of  the  property  as  provided  below,  con- 
tribute to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  to  be  conveyed,  $20,000  to  be 
used  for  its  maintenance,  and  development;  will, 

Second.  Agree  to  request  and  support  legislation  permitting 
the  appropriation  to  the  party  above  referred  to  of  the  sum  of 
$100,000,  to  be  used  for  the  general  improvement  and  development 
of  the  property,  and  to  appropriate  such  sum  for  that  purpose  on 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation ;  and  will. 

Third.  Connect  this  tract  with  Fort  Washingion  Park  by  the 
purchase  and  permanent  dedication  to  park  purposes  of  the  inter- 
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vening  land  both  to  the  west  of  Lafayette  Boulevard,  extending  to 
the  river,  and  to  the  east,  extending  to  jSTorthern  avenue,  the 
southern  boundary  line  to  be  the  present  northern  boundary  of 
Fort  Washington  Park  and  its  extension  east  to  Northern  Avenue. 

Should  these  conditions  be  complied  with,  my  thought  would  be 
to  deed  the  property  to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commis- 
sion, to  be  held  and  maintained  by  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
park.  This  action  would  seem  appropriate,  since  the  park  thus 
created,  connected  as  it  is  by  the  Dyckman  Street  Ferry  with  the 
Palisades  Park  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  would  form 
a  natural  gateway  to  the  great  State  park  which  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  Commission  is  developing  and  which  is  so  largely 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  city. 

If  the  suggestion  meets  with  the  approval  of  yourself  and  the 
city  administration,  as  well  as  of  the  Palisades  Park  Commission, 
to  whose  Chairman  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  participate  in  carrying  out  the  plan  as  outlined. 

Very  truly, 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jk. 

The  conception  of  the  idea  of  giving  this  park  is  thus  described 
bj'  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  an  interview  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  16,  1917: 

"  All  my  life  I  have  thought  of  what  a  fine  park  this  land 
would  make.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  ride  horseback  up 
around  Dyckman  Hill,  and  I  thought  even  then  that  the  hill 
should  be  owned  by  the  city  as  a  show  place.  I  was  riding  there 
one  day  last  Fall,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  again.  I  had  my 
agents  look  into  the  matter,  and  found  that  the  hill  and  ten  or 
twelve  acres  was  in  one  plot,  the  Sheafer  estate.  Then  I  found 
that  the  land  to  the  south  was  all  in  one  lot  from  Broadway  to  the 
river,  the  Hays  estate.  I  acquired  both  of  those,  and  then,  when 
Mr.  Billings  built  his  home  on  Long  Island,  I  heard  that  his 
estate  on  Manhattan  was  for  sale.  I  told  him  of  my  hope  of 
founding  a  park  there,  and  he  quoted  a  very  reasonable  price  on 
his  holdings,  a  price  below  the  city  valuation.  I  took  that  over. 
The  whole  fifty  acres  cost  a  few  thousand  dollars  less  than 
$2,000,000." 

Mr.  Rodiefeller  added  that  he  had  great  hopes  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  system,  and  that  it  was 
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fitting  that  Manhattan  should  have  a  gateway  to  it,  such  as  his 
proposed  park  would  make.  At  the  same  time,  he  regarded  it  as 
doubly  fortunate  if  he  could  help  to  make  Riverside  Park  continu- 
ous to  the  end  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Mayor  Mitchel  commented  on  the  gift  as  follows : 

"  I  consider  the  gift  very  generous  and  the  act  of  a  public- 
spirited  man.  I  feel  that  the  city  should  do  everything  possible 
to  meet  Mr.  Rockefeller's  conditions  and  make  it  possible  to 
receive  his  gift  for  a  park.'' 
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William  Dyckman's  Dutch  Bible. 


Rear  door  to  kitchen  in  southern  extension. 


Dyckmax  House,  Xew  York.  See  Appendix  B. 

Fireplace  in  kitchen,  showing  Dutch  oven. 
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Isaac  M.  Dyckman. 


See  Appendix  B. 
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late  19. 


Statue  of  Liberty,  New  York  Harbor. 


i'cniiaiu'iitly  illiimiiialud  Jloccmlicr  2,  IDKi. 
(Courtesy  of  the  New  Yurie  World.) 


IlluuiiiiaLiug  the  sky  above  tlie  Statue  of  Liberty  December  2,  1016. 
(Courtesy  of  iVcw  York  World.) 


Xew  York  City  ITai.l  Fire,  ^Iay  10.  1017. 
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Fort  Tuyon,  New  Yokk  City.  See  Ai^pendix  G. 

Eevolutionaiy  rolics  found  on  site. 
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Hand-pump  engine,  pericxl  of  1732. 


New  York  City  Fire  DEPARTME^'T.  See  Appendix  C. 
Double-deck  hand-pump  engine,  1840. 


Plate  47. 
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Horse-drawn  steam  fire  engine,  type  of  1865. 


'late  48.  New  York  City  Fire  Depart jie.ni'.       See  Apiicmlix  ('. 

Self-jjropellecl  steam  fire  engine,  type  of  IDIO. 
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I'late  53.  \'ri.mty  of  Crotox  Point.  I'liotogiaphod  1!)17. 

Old  Ferry  House  near  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House. 


Bust  of  Tildex,  ky  Krr.sox. 
At  :\[al(k'n,  N.  Y. 


Plate  59.    Temple  Hill  Monument,  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.  Photographed  1917. 


Plate  60. 


Sheridax  Statue  at  Albany,  X.  Y. 
Unveiled  October  7,  1916. 


II 


Plate  Gl.      Profile  Rock,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

(Courtesy  of  Amerifan  Forestry.) 


^^^^^  Profile  Kock,  Fkanconia  Notch,  N.  H. 
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Plate  65.  Sieur  de  Monts  Xatioxal  Park. 


Path  on  Xewpoit  Mountain,  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Me. 
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Plate  70.  The  President's  Flag. 

See  text  for  description. 
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Birds,  national  reserves,  64;  in  Letch- 
worth  Park,  96;  refuge  in  Ger- 
many, 424;  see  also  Audubon  So- 
cieties. 

Bishop,  Caroline,  87,  95,  96. 

Black,  Mr.,  early  Presbyterian,  578. 

Blagge,  Edward,  745. 

Blair,  W..  644. 

Blake,  John,  625,  626,  629. 

Blashfieid,  Edwin,  218. 

Blauvelt,  Isaac,  299. 

Bleecker,  Anthony  J.,  537. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  William  H.,  30,  31,  37. 

Block,  Adrian,  173. 

Blommaert,  Samuel,  228. 

Blum,  Philip,  453. 

Blume,  Carl,  79. 

Bogert,  John,  Jr.,  646. 

Boldt,  George  C,  death,  54. 

Bolingbroke,  Viscount,  quoted,  23. 

Bolton,  Charles  I\.,  342. 

Bolton,  Reginald  P.,  trustee,  18; 
committees,  19,  21;  archaeological 
explorations,  163-172,  742;  book 
on  Revolutionary  relics,  175,  177, 
178;  assists  Dvckman  bouse  resto- 
ration, 247,  466,  470,  481,  483. 

Bolton,  Robert,  288. 

Bolton  and  Watts  engines,  516. 

Bonaparte,  Charles  J.,  671,  674. 

Bonajiarte,  Roland,  417-419. 

Bond,  Capt.,  grave,  452. 

Bond  issiie,  for  State  parks,  39,  306, 
307. 

Booth,  Edwin,  450. 
Borden,  Robert  Laird,  411. 
Borghun,  Gutzon,  223. 
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Borrel,  Mons.,  419. 

Bostock,  Edgar  H.,  223. 

Boston  lighthouse,  bicentennial,  342. 

Boston  Transcript,  53. 

Bostwick,  David,  634. 

Bowen,  George  Oscar,  114, 

Boyle,  Edward,  771. 

Boyer,  Walter  LeC,  566. 

Boynton,  Edward  C,  300. 

Bradford,  William,  printer,  443,  573. 

Bradlmrst,  John  ISi.,  155,  156. 

Bradstreet,  Howard,  committee,  212. 

Bradstreet,  John,  133. 

Brenton,  Cranston,  committee,  217. 

Bridge,  Thomas,  578. 

Bridgen,  Thomas,  155. 

Bridges,  William,  633. 

Bridgman,  Herbert  L.,  trustee,  18; 
committees,  19,  20,  87,  95;  pro- 
poses international  amenities,  175, 
179,  180. 

Briede,  Lieutenant,  753. 

Brinekerhoff,  Dirck,  646. 

Brisqualine,  George,  60,  61,  62. 

Britton,  A.  F.,  566. 

Britton,  Nathaniel  L.,  68. 

Broad  Brook  farm,  715. 

Bronx  river,  source  of  water  supply, 
507,  524,  526,  550. 

Brooke,  Richard  Norris,  118. 

Brooke,  Timothy,  171. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  48. 

Brooklyn  Committee  on  City  Plan, 
278. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  50. 

Brooklyn    Institute    of    Arts  and 

Sciences,  68,  180. 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  52. 
Brooklyn    Young    Republican  Club, 

716. 

Broome,  John,  505. 

Brown,  Benjamin  M.,  526. 

Brown,  Charles  S.,  717- 

Brown,  Fannie  Blackwell,  474. 

Brown,  Franklin  Q.,  675. 

BroATO,  George  R.,  114. 

Brown,  Glenn,  351. 

Bro'wn,  Hannah  Odell,  474. 

Brown,  J.  Adams,  trustee,  18;  mem- 
bership on  committees,  18,  20,  21, 
281. 

BroAvn,  James  H.  B.,  484. 

Brown,  John,  abolitionist,  farm,  70. 

Brown,  Joseph,  waterw;orks  project, 

507  et  seq. 
Brown,  J.  Romaine,  484,  777. 
Brown,  Marshall  S.,  189. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Samuel  Q.,  dearth,  54. 
Browne,  Margaret  M.,  457. 
Brumbaugh,  IM.  G.,  351. 
Brush,  William  F.,  299. 


Bryan,  William  Jennings,  292,  293, 
355. 

Bryant,  William  'C,  quoted,  24. 

Bryce,  James,  quoted,  24,  720,  721, 
722;  mentioned,  728. 

Bubendorf,  Joseph,  92. 

Buchanan,  James,  portrait,  118. 

Bufford,  J.  H.,  139. 

Bull,  William  L.,  15. 

Bulson,  William  L.,  79. 

Buncke,  Henry  C,  566. 

Burden,  Samuel  J.,  185. 

Burger,  Rose,  292. 

Burgess,  Edward  S.,  45. 

Burgis  view  of  New  York,  139. 

Burgovne,  General,  303. 

Burleigh,  George  W.,  675,  695. 

Burlingame,  Alvah  W.,  Jr.,  282. 

Burne,  James,  605. 

Burnett,  William,  petitioned  by  Pres- 
byterians, 625. 

Burr,  Aaron,  marriage  to  Madam 
Jmnel,  144;  unfounded  report, 
447;  organizes  Manhattan  Co., 
518. 

Burr,  Mrs.  Aaron,  472. 
Burr,  Peggy,  156. 
Burr,  Isaac,  155,  156. 
Burr,  Mary,  156. 
Burr,  Sarah,  156. 

Burr,  William  H.,  540,  541,  564,  506. 

Burres,  Isherman  A.,  79. 

Bush-Brown,  H.  K.,  trustee,  18;  com- 
mittees, 21,  22,  78,  83. 

Bush,  Irving  T.,  281. 

Bushe,  Eugene  L.,  774. 

Bussing,  Aaron,  704. 

Bussing,  Arent,  share  in  Fourth 
Division,  746,  747,  750. 

Butler,  George  B.,  painter,  120. 

Butler,  Mary  Marshall,  21,  111. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  718,  730- 
732. 

Butler,  William  Allen,  15. 
Butterfield,  Daniel,  767. 
Buttermilk  Fall,  334,  337. 
Byrne,  James,  675. 
Byron,  Lord,  home  threatened,  412; 
dog's  grave,  412. 

Cabinet  National  Park,  proposed, 
372. 

Cable,  Atlantic,  160. 
Cabrillo    National    Monument,  62, 
362. 

Calder,  William  L.,  225. 

Caldwell,  James,  330. 

Calendar,  old  and  new  styles,  see 
Dates;  Gregorian  adopted  by 
Turkey,  139;  confusion  of  dates, 
578,  607. 
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California  Missions,  358,  359. 
C'allalian,  Josepli  ]M.,  280. 
Calver,    William    L.,  archaeological 
explorations,    1G3-172,    175,  294, 
4GG,  742. 
Cambridge  Tribune,  55. 
Cammann,  H.  H.,  191. 
Campbell,  iMxmgo,  452. 
Campbell,  Xiel,  63G. 
Camp  L'ire  Club  of  Ainerica,  30G. 
I  Campfire  Girls,  77,  78. 
I  Canada,  national   parks,   377;  visi- 
tors, 378,  379;  list  of  parks,  409; 
landmarks  association,  411. 
I  Canadian  Travel  Association,  378. 
•  Cannon,  James  G.,  death,  54. 

Capellen,  Henrick  van  der,  232. 
I  Capulin    Mountain   National  ilonu- 
ment,  362,  3G3,  308. 
Carleton,  Guy,  285,  28G,  758. 
Carman,  Richard  F.,  7G4. 
Carmody,  Thomas,  251. 
Carnegie  Free  Library,  47. 
Carnegie  Institution,  726. 
Carpenter,   Frank   B.,   painter,  119, 
120. 

Carrere  and  Hastings,  IGO. 

Carroll,  Howard,  death,  54. 

Carter,  W .  Graydon,  178. 

Carteret,  Elizabeth,  748. 

Carteret,  James,  748. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  G82. 

Cartwright, .  George  W.,  527. 

Casa  Grande  Ruin,  60,  302. 

Cascadilla  glen,  334  ct  seq. 

Case,  Clifford  P.,  298. 

Catskill  Aqueduct:  see  New  York 
I     City  water  supply. 

Catskill  creek,  54l',  564. 

CatsKxxi  Mountains,  forest  preserve, 
70;    source   of   Catskill  aqueduct, 
I     220,  o41,  542  et  seq;  see  also  New 

York  State  Forest  Preserve. 
(  Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservation,  74. 

Cattell,  J.  McKean,  committee,  19. 
\  Cavel,  William  P.,  79. 
1  Cavileer,  John,  488. 
t  Cederstrom,  Sigfried,  282. 
\  Ccnac,  Mons.,  419. 

1  Central    Mercantile    Association  of 

New  York,  278. 
I  Chaco  Canyon   National  Monument, 

I 

I  Dhadwick,  Charles  N.,  5G6. 

j  Chadwick,  F.  E.,  291,  292. 
|;  I^amberlain,  George,  114. 
I  rhamberlain,  W.  I.,  299. 
1  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  State  of 
New  York,  278,  281,  541,  714,  716. 

lOhambers,  William  B.,  118. 

I  3iamplain,  Samuel  de,  366,  682. 


Chandler,  Walter  M.,  278. 

Chanler,  i\Irs.  William  Astor,  416. 

Chaplain,  M.,  419. 

Chapman,  Captain,  441. 

Chapman,  Christina,  442. 

Chapman,  George  W.,  442. 

Chapman,  Victor,  700. 

Charles,  Martel,  681. 

Charlton,  William  J.,  292. 

C'hase,  Samuel,  impersonated,  216. 

Chautauqua  Institution,  57. 

Chess,  Luke,  121. 

Chicago,  billboard  odinance,  392. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  47. 

Chiang,  ]\Toulin,  47. 

Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  209. 

China,  need  of  scenic  and  historic 
preservation,  47. 

Chittenden,  Harriet  S.,  771. 

Chittenden,  Lucia,  771. 

Chittenden,  Lucius,  real  estate  his- 
tory, 735,  759,  760  et  seq. 

Chittenden,  Sterne,  771. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  207,  297,  355, 
G71,  074,  675,  695. 

Chronology;  see  Dates. 

Chrvstie,  Thomas  M.  L.,  301. 

Church,  John  B.,  519. 

Church,  William  C,  212,  675. 

Churches,  uses  for  old,  198;  see  also 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  and  New 
York  City  Churches,  St.  John's. 

Churchill  vs.  Rafferty,  billboard 
case,  395. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of,  194,  301,  441, 
451. 

Cinder  Cone  National  Monument, 
363. 

City  Club  of  New  York,  278. 

C'itv  History  Club    of    New  York, 

248,  704. 
Civic  Impovement  committee,  19. 
Civic  League  of  North  America,  55. 
Claessen,  Sybout,  595,  596. 
Clark,  Gen.',  171. 
Clark,  James,  79'. 
Clark,  Myron  II.,  73. 
Clark,  Melville,  296. 
Clai-k  Reservation,  26. 
Clark,  Thomas  V.,  79. 
Clarke,  James  Freeman,  pleads  for 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  345. 
Clarke,  James  P.,  223. 
Clarke,  John  H.,  opinion  in  case  of 

Cusack  vs.  Chicago,  392. 
Clarke,  John  M.,  46,  128,  129,  302, 

303,  304. 
Clary,  Count,  418,  419. 
C'latworthy,  Fred  Payne,  60. 
Claus,  Daniel,  330,  331,  333. 
Clay,  Henry,  portrait,  120. 
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Clearwater,  A.  T.,  committee,  19. 
Clemens,  Samuel  L.,  355. 
Clenclemiing,  Johii,  534. 
Cleveland,    Grover,    portrait,  119; 

mentioned,    221;    in    St.  Paul's 

chapel,  438. 
Clews,  Henry,  70. 

Cliff  Cities  National  Park,  proposed, 
372. 

Cliff  dwellings,  364,  365. 
Cline,  Cyrus,  338. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  commissioner  of 
fortifications,  240;  requests  Mont- 
gomery's body,  448;  mayor,  523; 
reports  on  water  supply,  526. 

Clinton  House,  71. 

Cochran,  Alexander  S.,   21,  34,  38, 

111,  115. 
Cochran,  Robert,  755. 
Cochran,   Mrs.   William         34,  66, 

72,  110,  111. 
Coffin,  William  A.,  675,  695. 
Coggill,  Henry,  766,  767. 
Golden,  Cadwalader,  195. 
Golden,     Lieutenant-Governor,  641, 

644. 

Cole,  Charles  P.,  185. 

Coler,  Bird  S.,  540. 

Coles,  John  B.,  519,  761. 

Colleges:  New  Jersey,  286;  Cathe- 
dral, of  New  York,  45;  Dickinson, 
351;  Normal,  of  New  York,  45; 
Oberlin,  46;  Saint  Angela's,  45; 
Saint  Vincent's,  45 ;  Smith,  46 ; 
Wellesley,  419;  see  also  Universi- 
ties, and  New  York  City  College. 

Colles,  Christopher,  burial  place  not 
known,  454;  biographical  note, 
500;  his  waterworks,  500-504, 
506,  507. 

Collier,  Robert  J.,  354,  355. 

Collins,  Laura  Sedgwick,  217. 

Colman,  Benjamin,  624. 

Colman,  Blanch  E.,  341. 

Colonial  Dames,  53. 

Colonial  Wars  Society,  53. 

Colorado  National  Monument,  362. 

Columbia  Alumni  News,  704. 

Columbia  River  Highway,  356-358, 
390;  plates  71-75. 

Columbia  University  Alumni  Federa- 
tion, 716;  see  Universities,  Colum- 
bia. 

Comstock  and  Andrews,  529. 
Conant,  Alan  Jasper,  painter,  119. 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 57. 

Congreve,  Charles,  share  in  Fourth 

Division,  745. 
Connaught,  Duke  of,  411. 


Conneticut  State  Parks  Commission, 
43. 

Connolly,  Jolm,  773. 

Connolly,  Maurice  E.,  213. 

Conservation  committee,  19. 

Conservation  of  scenery  and  land- 
marks, American  methods,  60. 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1915, 
725. 

Contom-ieu,  Mons.,  419. 
Conwentz,  H.,  424,  426,  427. 
Cooke,  Lieut.  Col.,  178. 
Cooke,  George  Frederick,  442,  449. 
C'ookinham,  Henry  J.,  15. 
Cooper-Austin  house   in  Cambridge, 
341. 

Cooper,  Judge,  507. 

Cooper,  Fenimore,  179. 

Cooper,  Harry,  179. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  111,  116. 

Corbiii,  John,  754-756. 

Corbin,  Margaret,  350,  753-756. 

Cordaz,  Henry,  149. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  575,  576,  577,  578, 

580,  582. 
Cornelisse,  Lourens,  746. 
Cornell,  A.  B.,  538. 
Cornell  Dam,  538. 
Cornplantei-,  330. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  at  battle  of  Fort 

Washington,  752. 
Coronado  National  Forest,  389. 
Coudert  Bros.,  416. 
Counterfeiting  during    tlie  Revolu 

tion,  170,  171. 
Coimtryside  magazine,  56. 
Courter,  Mrs.  J.  C,  484. 
Co  wen,  Moses,  195. 
Cox,  William,  489. 
Craig,  Charles  L.,  279. 
Craig,  Locke,  384. 
Crampton,  C.  Ward,  217. 
Crane,  Alexander  B.,  15. 
Crane,  Samuel,  507. 
Cranford,  Kenneth,  79. 
Crater  Lake  National  Park,  60,  362 

376. 

Craven,  Alfred  W.,  533,  537. 

Crespi,  Father,  359. 

Criekton,  John,  621,  622. 

Crimmins,  John  D.,  137. 

Croes,  Helen  R.,  21,  111. 

Cropsey,   James   C,   280,   281,  282 

283,  284. 
Crosby,  Enoch,  289. 
Croton    Aqueduct;    see    New  York 

City  water  supply. 
Croton    Point,    park    proposed,  52 

286-290;  described,   286;  geology, 

287;  origin  of  name,  288;  Revolu 
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tionary  incidents,  288,  289;  map, 
pl(vte  50;  views,  plates,  51-53. 
Croton  River,  525,  52G,  527;  see  also 

Croton  Point. 
Crcmi  Point  State  Eeservation,  72, 
129. 

Cruger,  Albert  E.,  290. 

Cruger,  John,  497,  632. 

Cruger,  Misses,  483. 

Cruger,  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  15. 

Crumb,  Leverett  F.,  292,  293. 

Crumbie,  Frank  R.,  22,  134. 

Cryptozoon  Reef,  see  Lester  Park. 

Cuba  Lake  Reservoir,  73. 

Cullegan,  Joseph  G.,  216. 

Gumming,  J.  P.,  533. 

Cummings,  Alexander,  634. 

Ciunmings,  George,  445. 

Cunliffe-bwen,  F.,  675,  696. 

Curlev,  James  M.,  343. 

CuiTfin,  Henry  H.,  188. 

Curtis,  Justice,  709. 

Curtis,  William  Edmond,  717. 

Curtis,  Zebrina,  507. 
'  Cushman,  James  S.,  committee,  209. 

Cutting,  Robert  Fulton,  717. 
'  Cuvilie   (Cuvielle,  Cuviellie,  Cuvel), 
Adriana,  594  et  seq,  598,  601,  602. 

•  Cuvielje,  Mary,  601. 

•  Cuyler,  Henry,  747. 

1  Dale,  Robert,  453. 

1  Daly,  Augustin,  135. 

1  Damen,  Jan  Jansen,  592  ct  seq. 

i  Dana,  Charles  A.,  15. 

1  Dana,  James  D.,  geoogist,  125. 

I  Dangremond,  Arthur  C.  V.,  298. 

I  Daniels,  Josephus,  225. 

i  Danish   West  Indies,   purchased  by 

U.  S.,  407;  name  of,  407. 
:  Darragh,  Robert  L.,  533. 
Darrow,  J.  Coleridge,  292. 
Dartmouth,  Lord,  639. 
I  Darton,  N.  H.,  42. 
Dates,  old  and  new  styles,  in  New 
York   history,   139;    confusion  of, 
578,  579,  607,  618. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion 48,  71,  72,  96,  112,  136,  329 
365,  751. 

Daughters  of  tlie  Revolution,  37,  78, 

291,  462. 
Davenport,  Humphrey,  238. 
Davenport,  James  P.,  authority  on 

propertv  lines,  468,  748. 
Davis,  Albert  A.,  102,  103. 
Davis,  Alice,  102. 
Davis,  Caroline,  102. 
Davis,  Carrie,  102. 
Davis,  Clavton  E.,  102. 
Davis,  C'loe,  103. 


Da^^^,  Cora,  103. 

Davis,  Eliza,  102. 

Davis,  Erastus  C,  43,  329. 

Davis,  Ezra  P.,  537. 

Davis,  George,  103. 

Davis,  Harry,  103. 

Davis,  Ida,  103. 

Davis,  Ina,  102,  103. 

Davis,  James,  102,  453. 

Davis,  Jennie,  102. 

Davis,  Letchworth  P.,  102. 

Davis,  Margaret,  102. 

Davis,  Maria,  100. 

Davis,  Maria  A.,  102. 

Davis,  Miamma,  102. 

Davis,  Nathan,  100-103. 

Davis,  Nathan  W.,  102. 

Davis,  Norman  S.,  102. 

Davis,  Samuel,  578. 

Davis,  Susan  H.,  101. 

Davis,  William  T.,  100,  101,  102. 

Davison,  Charles  Stewart,  671,  674, 
675,  695. 

Dawson,  Edgar,  188. 

Dean,  Bashford,  164  et  seq,  247;  his- 
tory of  Dyekman  house,  459-484. 

Dean,  Mrs.  IBashford,  247,  462,  468. 

Dean,  Dorothy,  247,  484. 

Dean,  Harriet  M.,  484. 

Dean,  Thomas  G.,  484. 

Dean,  Mrs.  Thomas  G.,  484. 

Dean,  William,  484. 

Dean,  Mrs.  William,  484. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  447. 

Dearborn,  Willia)ri  L.,  533. 

De  Brehan,  Marchioness,  117. 

Decker,  M.  W.,  79. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  signer, 
118;  pageant,  216  and  jjlate  25; 
read  in  New  York,  6.52. 

De  Ford,  William  A.,  280. 

De  Forest,  Robert  W.,  188,  675,  717. 

De  Forest,  Mrs.  Robert  W.,  483, 
500. 

De  Kalb,  General,  679. 

De  Kay,  Tunis,  489. 

Delafieid,  Cliarlotte,  295. 

Delafield,  Richard,  295. 

Delamater,  Isaac,  share  in  Fourth 
Division,  745. 

De  la  Montague,  Joannes,  148. 

Delamontagne,  Vincent,  149. 

De  Lancey,  Edward  F.,  184. 

De  Lancey,  James,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, 468,  637,  639,  641. 

De  Lancey,  Oliver,  149. 

De  Lancey,  Steplien,  497. 

De  Lancy,  William  H.,  118. 

Delano,  Franklin  H.,  141. 

Delanoy,  lyirs.,  79. 
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Delavall,  Tliomas,  233 ;  share  in 
Fourtli  Division  of  Harlem  lands, 
746,  748. 

Delavan,    D.    Bryson,    trustee,  18; 

committees,      19,     21;  proposes 

Croton  Point  park,  286-290. 
De  Lesseps,  Ferdinand,  221,  222. 
Demarest,  Alfred,  84. 
Demars,  Leon  P.,  91. 
Deming,  Lucius  P.,  398. 
Demorest,  William  C,  674,  675. 
Dennett,  A.  W.,  354. 
Denning,  William,  454. 
Denton,  Daniel,  570. 
Denton,  Nathaniel,  570. 
Denton,  Eichard,  570. 
Denver  National  Park,  proposed,  372. 
Depew,  Chauncev  INL,  15,  226,  291. 
Depevster,    Abraham,    590,  614-616, 

617,  618  et  seq,  626,  628,  631,  632. 
Depeyster,  Anne,  632. 
Depevster,  Catherine,  631. 
Depevster,  Elizabeth,  631. 
De  Pevster,  Frederick  A.,  483. 
De  Pe'yster,  Mrs.  Frederick  A.,  483. 
De  Peyster,  Frederick  J.,  15. 
Dejjeyster,  Isaac,  632. 
Depeyster,  Johannes,  616. 
Depeyster,  Kathrina,  618. 
De  Easieres,  Isaak,  227. 
De  Eham,  Charles,  674,  675. 
De  Eiemer,  Mr.  489. 
De  Eonde,  Abram,  20. 
Deschamps,  vice-i)resident,  222. 
De  Sille,  Nicasius,  136,  496. 
Desmons,  Monsieur,  222. 
Devendorf,  George  S.,  332. 
Devil's  Postpile  National  Monument, 

362. 

Devil's  Tower  National  Monument, 
362. 

Devoe.  Fcderick  W.,  15. 

De  Vries,  David  Pieterz,  230. 

De  Vries,  Frederick.  230. 

Dewev,  Timothy,  526. 

De  Witt,  Simeon,  762. 

D'llalwyn,  Mrs.  676. 

D'Hahvvn,  Stanislas,  676. 

D'Hauteville,  F.  S.  G.,  675. 

Dick,  Harris  B.,  deatli,  54. 

Dickaiit,  Benjaiiiin  E..  299. 

Dickev,  George,  37. 

Dickey,  Joseph  M.,  302. 

Dickinsoji  College,  351. 

Dickinson.  .John,  imjiersonated,  216. 

Diedel,  Henry,  772. 

Diemer,  Jolui,  185. 

Dietz,  Mrs.  George,  102. 

Dillont,  A.  Price,  323. 

Dincklagen,  Lubbertus  van,  595. 


Dinosaur  National  Monmnent,  362. 
Disbrow,  Levi,  water  supply  project, 
524. 

Disoway,  Gabriel  P.,  633,  654. 
Dix,  Gen.  John  A.,  quoted,  405.  . 
Dix,  Morgan,  15. 
Dixey,  Jolm,  454. 
Dixon,  Joseph  Kossuth,  227. 
Dobbs   Ferry,   application   of  name, 
286. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.,  675. 
Dodge,   Cleveland  H.,  21,  225,  675, 
717. 

Dodge,  Daniel,  537. 

Dodworth,  H.,  537. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  religious  tolerance, 
573 ;  Wall  street  real  estate  trans- 
actions, 594  et  seq;  warrant  to 
survey  Wall  street,  602;  confirms 
Knight's  purchases,  603 ;  grants  a 
strip  of  grabbed  land  to  Knight, 
604 ;  text  of  conveyance  to  Knight, 
604-606;  text  of  conveyance  from 
Knight,  607-611;  text  of  convey- 
ance to  Bayard  and  Depeyster, 
014;  grants  charter  of  1686,  666; 
mortgages  Vineyard  lot,  667. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  son  of  governor, 
667. 

Donohue,  Charles  D.,  43. 

Dorr,  George  B.,  305,  366. 

Dotv,  Judge,  92. 

Douglas,  Col.,  157. 

Douglas,  James  L.,  30. 

Douglass,  David  B.,  526,  527. 

Dow,  Charles  M.,  trustee,  18;  com- 
mittees, 19,  20,  87,  100;  director 
of  Letchworth  Park,  87 ;  donor  of 
city  parks,  26;  purchaser  of  Davis 
lot,  102-104. 

Dow,  Ellen  Almira  (]\Irs.  A.  A. 
Low),  707. 

Dowling,  Frank  L.,  199,  675,  678, 
718,  732,  733. 

Do^^^'^er,  Charles  A.,  675. 

Drake,  Fred  E.,  135. 

Draper,  Mrs.  Henry,  30,  31,  37. 

Drennan,  Elizabeth,  483. 

Drennan,  Mary,  483. 

Drew,  Daniel,  472. 

Dring,  Francis,  443. 

Driver,  Captain,  405. 

Drummond,  Victor,  447. 

Duane,  James,  673. 

Ducrocq,  Mons.,  419. 

Duels:  Ecker-Hamilton,  453;  Burr- 
Hamilton,  480;   Burr-Church,  519. 

Duff,  Frank  Lee,  121. 

Duffield,  Howard,  quoted,  49. 

Duffield,  John  E.,  299. 
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Duflin,  W.  11.,  179. 

Dunbar,  A.  D.,  202. 

Dunkiii,  Elizabeth,  704. 

Dunkin,  Robert  H.,  7G4. 

Dunkin,  Mrs.  Eobert  II.,  7G4. 

Diinlap,  John,  632,  635,  63S,  650. 

Dunsmore,    John    Ward,  historical 

painter,  163,  175,  466,  4S3. 
Uupuy,  Jean,  419. 
Durbar,  James,  452. 
Durcgne,  Baron,  419. 
Durfee,  Henry  E.,  15;  death,  54. 
Durkee,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  79. 
Duryee,  Charles,  762,  763. 
Dusenberry,  Charles,  526,  532. 
Dyckman,  Abraham,  469. 
Dyckman,  Fanny  B.,  463. 
Dyckman,  Helen,  484. 
Dyckman,  Henry  M.,  247,  484. 
Dyckman,  Isaac,  472,  473,  482. 
Dyckman,   Isaac  Michael,   463,  465, 

471,     473,     476,     480;  portrait, 

plate  15. 

Dyckman,  Mrs.  Isaac  jMicliael,  4S1; 

portrait,  plate  15. 
Dyckman,  Isabel,  484. 
Dyckman,  Jacob,  471,  472. 
Dvckman,   Jacobus,   464,    471,  472, 

474,  476,  479. 
Dyckman,  James,  472. 
Dyckman,  Jan,  468,  470. 
Dyckman,  Jemima,  463,  481. 
Dyckman   (Dylieman),  Jolui,  74G. 
Dyckman,  Magdalena,  747. 
Dyckman,  Michael,  472. 
Dvckman,   States  Morris,   404,  467, 

482,  483. 

Dyckman,    William,    468,    469,  470, 

471,  476,  477,  481;  plate  13. 
Dykeman,  John;  see  Dyckman. 
Dykens,  Charles,  79. 

Eakins,  Thomas,  painter,  119. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse,  478. 

Easley,  Ralph  M.,  717. 

Eaton,  Amos,  303. 

Ecker,  George  J.,  453. 

Ecob,   Frances    G.,    {see   ilrs.  Carl 

Beck). 
Edgar,  William,  519. 
Edison  Company,  552. 
Edsall,  George  M.,  483. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  preaches  in  New 

York,  630. 
Edwards,  William,  mentioned,  225. 
Eichholz,  Jacob,  118. 
Electricity,     Atlantic     cable,  160; 

Henry's  experiments,  303. 
Eliot,   Charles   W.,   pleads   for  Old 

South  Meeting  House,  345;  trustee 


of  public  reservations,  346 ;  jyvo- 
motes  Sieur  de  Monts  national 
monument,  305;  urges  celebration 
of  Lafayette  day,  671,  674. 

Elkus,  Abram  I.,  217. 

jLilenbogen,  Abram,  275,  279,  280, 
281. 

Elliott,  Charles  Loring,  119. 

Elliott,  Hattie  F.,  69. 

Ellis,  A.  H.,  79. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  79. 

El  Morro  National  IMonument,  362. 

Embury,  Peter,  195. 

Embury,  Philip,  195. 

Emerick,  Federick  A.,  committee,  19, 

39,   49,   66,   73;   donor   of  Battle 

Island  Park,  132. 
Emerson,  Ralph  AV.,  quoted,  24. 
Emmet,  Robert,  444. 
Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  444. 
Endicott,  William  C,  342. 
Enfield  Fall,  334,  337. 
Engelenberg,  152. 

England,  quotation  from  Ruskin, 
24;  stripping  manor  houses,  411; 
Newstead  Abbey  threatened,  412; 
Exmoor  saved,  412;  farming  in 
public  parks,  414;  National  Trust, 
412;  see  also  Regiments. 

Eno,  Amos  R.,  062. 

Epitaphs,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard, 
453  et  seq. 

Erie  Basin,  Board  of  Trade,  278. 

Erie  railway  bridge,  fire  in  1875,  de- 
scribed, 92-95. 

Esopus  creek,  541  et  seq,  564. 

Estes  Park,  60. 

Evans,  Israel,  299. 

Evarts,  Allen  W.,  675. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  15,  221. 

Everett,  Edward,  685. 

Ewen,  Eliza  M.,  249-251. 

Ewen,  John,  250,  251. 

Ewing,  Hampton  D.,  21,  111. 

Ewing,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Jr.,  21. 

Exmoor,  saved,  412. 

Eyres,  Nicholas,  576. 

Fabbri,  Ernesto  G.,  58. 

Fairchild,  H.  L.,  287. 

Fairfax,  Mrs.  Hamilton  R.,  675. 

Fairlie,  James,  240. 

Fall  Creek  Gorge,  334  et  seq. 

Faneuil  Hall,  685. 

Farley,  Michael  F.,  223. 

Farrow,  ]\tiles,  181. 

Fancher,  Leon  L.,  43. 

Farley,  James  A.,  79. 

Faxon,  William  B.,  675. 

Fearing,  Daniel  B.,  661. 

Featherstone,  George,  566. 
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Fellows,  Gen.,  157. 

Ferry  House,  near  Croton  Point, 
290;  plate  63. 

Fessendorff,  F.,  426. 

Ffarewell,  George,  Oil,  613. 

Field,  B.  Bush,  135. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  37,  134,  160. 

Field,  Hiciison  W.,  534. 

Field,  Moses,  155,  156. 

Field  Trips  around  New  York,  180. 

Fifth  Avenue  Association,  278. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  portrait,  120. 

Finley,  John  H.,  committee,  209; 
Lafayette  day  address  and  poem, 
682-688,  689,  691,  694,  675;  pall- 
bearer at  Seth  Low's  funeral,  717. 

Fires:  Capitol  at  Albany,  183;  in 
New  York  State  forests,  316;  in 
national  forests,  381;  see  also 
New  York  City  Fires. 

Fire  Island  State  Park,  70. 

Fisher,  George  H.,  299. 

Fisher,  George  Jackson,  288. 

Fishkill  church  bicentennial,  297. 

Fislikill  Free  Library,  47. 

Fiske,  Stephen,  774. 

Fitz  Gerald,  G.,  179. 

Fitzherbert,  William,  639. 

Flags,  United  States,  salute  to,  114, 
214;  origin  of  Flag  Day,  397; 
first  proclamation  of  Flag  Day, 
398 ;  flag  regulations,  400 ;  origin 
of  term  "Old  Glory,"  404;  notes 
about  the  flag,  405  et  seq ;  first 
carried  in  European  war,  406;  dis- 
played on  House  of  Parliament, 
406;  in  Paris,  406;  largest,  407; 
not  from  Washington  coat-of- 
arms,  407;  President's,  plate  70; 
New  York  City,  203;  Borougli 
flags,  407. 

Flag  Day,  origin  and  observance, 
397;  first  presidential  proclama- 
tion, 398. 

Flanagan,  John,  302,  675. 

Fleck,  Henry  T.,  213,  217. 

Fletcher,  Governor,  574. 

Fletcher,  Horace,  91. 

Flinn,  Alfred  D.,  566. 

Flint  Purchase,  760. 

Florence,  William,  450. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  Presbyterians,  571. 
^  Folk,  Joseph  W.,  354. 

Football,  early,  708. 

Forbush,  Clifton  E.,  291. 

Force's  Historical  Tracts,  580. 

Ford,  Worthington  C,  343. 

Foreman,  E.  R.,  91. 

Forests,  arguments  for  conserving, 
318  et  seq;  paper  manufacture, 
323-328;  see  also  New  York  State 


Forests,  National  Forests,  Trees, 
Vermont  State  Forests,  etc. 

Forson  and  Ross,  302. 

Forster,  Herbert  Webster,  114. 

Fortmeyer,  Fred  K.,  79. 

Fortmeyer,  George  W.,  79. 

Forts  and  Fortifications:  Amster- 
dam, 231,  571;  Brewerton,  20,  26, 
71,  85,  86;  Clinton,  293;  Cock 
Hill,  466,  752,  758;  at  Crowi 
Point,  72;  George  (upper  Manliat- 
tan  Island),  166,  167,  169,  171, 
466,  475,  740  et  seq,  756;  George 
(at  lower  Manliattan  Island), 
159,  439,  583,  588,  596,  629,  630; 
Governor's  Island,  654;  Ilmiter, 
331;  Independence,  166,  46-6; 
.James,  233,  235,  573;  Johnson,  26, 
51,  71,  330,  331;  Knyphausen 
(Washington),  754,  756;  Lee, 
755;  MeHenry,  351;  Montgomery, 
181,  293,  451;  plates  54,  55;  Num- 
ber 8,  740;  Prince  Charles,  758; 
Richmond,  240;  Rockaway  Point, 
161,  et  seq;  Sloan's  Mountain, 
294;  Staten  Island,  172,  227-240; 
Stark's  ICnob,  303;  Ticonderoga, 
682;  Tompkins,  240;  Tryon,  59, 
246;  landmark  history,  73.5-780; 
geological  and  topograj)liical  rela- 
tions, 737;  aboriginal  owners  and 
primitive  conditions,  743;  land- 
oAvners  before  tlie  Revolution, 
745;  Revolutionary  history,  751; 
.accumulation  of  Lucius  Chitten- 
den estate,  700;  C.  K.  G.  Billings 
estate,  766;  acquisition  and  gift  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  777; 
early  road  to,  750;  views  of, 
plates  26-30;  WadsAVorth,  227- 
240;  Washington,  294,  466,  475, 
742,  750  et  seq;  Wayne,  Stony 
Point,  75,  76;  Wood,  224. 

Fossils,  at  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park, 
66,  124. 

Foster,  Frederick  De  P.,  675. 

Fourth  of  July,  celebration  in  1916, 
208-218;  conservation  of  life  and 
property,  209  et  seq;  plate  25. 

Fowler,  Samuel,  house  in  Danvers- 
port,  341. 

Fox,  William,  243,  532. 

Fox,  William  W.,  526. 

France,  gift  of  Statue  of  Liberty, 
220  et  seq;  aid  in  American  Revo- 
lution, 285,  300;  value  of  tourist 
travel,  379 ;  destruction  of  land- 
marks in  war,  414;  at  Peronne, 
415;  at  Coucy  Castle,  415; 
Rheims    Cathedral,    415;  Lafay- 
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ette's    hirtlipliice,    416;  national 
parks,   417;    Lafayette's  birthday 
and  services  of  France  to  United 
States  commemorated,  674-700. 
rancis,  John  M.,  15. 
raneis,  John  W.,  450,  500. 
ranciolini,  Charles,  203. 
ranconia    Xotch,    preservation  of 
[profile  roelv,  347. 
rank,  Augustus,  15. 
ranklin,   J3enjamin,    116;  portrait, 
fl20;  ambassador  to  France,  089. 
ranklin,  j\Irs.  Dwight,  483. 
ranlvlin,  Elizabeth,  441. 

mklin,  William,  441. 
reeman.   John   11.,    321,   540,  541, 
'664,  56G. 
•"rencli,  Amos  T.,  075. 
Frencli,  Daniel  C,  302. 
Fresno,     playgrounds  commission, 
390. 

Frey,  Albert  E.,  135. 

Kridenberg,  Robert,  138,  139. 

Friends  of  Nature,  of  Kharkow,  01. 

Frishmuth,  Sarali  S.,  483. 

Frissell,  Algernon  6.,  trustee,  18; 
committees,  18,  20,  21;  at  Seth 
Lo\v's  fimeral,  717. 

Fiyer,  Kobert  L.,  15. 

Fteley,  Alplionse,  538. 

Fuller,  Samuel,  332. 

Fulton,  Carrie  J.,  484. 

Fulton,  :Mary  E.,  484. 

Fulton,  Ivobert,  grave,  443;  encour- 
aged by  Livingston,  505. 

Fxmk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  404. 

Furniture,  colonial,  116;  mission, 
358;  in  Dyekman  house,  476  et 
se.q. 

Futter,  L.  N.,  185. 

Oadski,  ]\Ime.,  song  by  218. 

Cage,  Bert  P.,  99. 

■ifige,  Lyman  J.,  355. 

(  Jager,  C.  Stuart,  95. 

Oaget,  Gautliier.  and  Co.,  220. 

(ialvin,  John  F.,  560. 

■Ganong,  W.  F.,  46. 

Gansevoort   Market   Business  Men's 

Association,  278. 
Garbutt,  E.  F.,  223. 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  349. 
Gardiner,  David,  141. 
Gardiner,  Julia,  141. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  j^ortrait,  119. 
Garribrantse,  Jacob,  174. 
Gates,  Horatio,  116. 
Gaynor,  William  J.,  209. 
Geddes.  Edward  H.,  348. 
Geer,  Roth,  141. 
Geer,  William  jNIontague,  194. 


General  Grant  National  Park,  362. 

Geology,  visit  of  geologists  to 
Thacher  Parle,  128;  Croton  Point 
delta,  287;  Rensselaer  Co.  survey, 
303;  Stark's  Knob,  303;  Crypto- 
zoon  ledge,  305;  Mt.  Desert  Island, 
366;  significance  of  German  moors, 
427;  formation  of  Manhattan 
Island,  487;  Croton  dam  site,  530; 
Catskill  aqueduct,  560;  Fort  Tryon 
and  vicinity,  737 ;  see  also  Fossils. 

George  III,  portrait,  118. 

fjcorge,  Henry,  455. 

Gerard,  James  W.,  recalled  from 
Germany,  161. 

German-American  Alliance,  72. 

Germany,  care  of  nature  monuments, 
423 ;  marsh  and  moorland  recla- 
mation, 425;  remarkable  holly 
tree,  428. 

Gerry,  Elbridge  T.,  15. 

Gibbons,  Cardinal,  355. 

Gibbs,  Capt.,  grave,  452. 

Giddings,  Franklin  T.,  675. 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  National  Monu- 
ment, 362. 

Gilleo,  Caleb,  84. 

Gilleo,  Fred,  84. 

Gilleo,  Pierre,  84. 

Gilleo,  Sarah,  82. 

Gillev,  Mr.,  owner  of  property  near 

Wall  street,  662. 
Gilmor,  Florence  H.,  79. 
Gilmor,  Mary  S.,  79. 
Gilmor,  Eobert,  116. 
Gilmor,  Sarah  A.,  79. 
Glacier  National  Park,  49,  GO,  362, 

376,  378. 
Giandaz,  M.,  419. 
Gleason,  Herbert  W.,  60. 
Gleason,  Mrs.  Herbert  W.,  60. 
Goadby,  Arthur,  19. 
Godliin,  Lawrence,  075. 
Godvn,  Samuel,  228. 
Goeiet,  Pieter,  596. 
Goethals,  George  W.,  358. 
Goetschius,  Geraldine,  77. 
Golden   Gate   Park,    San  Francisco, 

360. 

Gompers,  Samuel,  355,  716. 

Goodhue,  Francis,  576. 

Goodrich,  Caspar  F.,  671,  674. 

Gordon,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  92. 

Gorton,  Cliarles  E.,  114. 

riotier,  Andrew,  646. 

Gottheil,  Eichard,  075. 

Gouverneur,  Abraham,  748,  749. 

Graham,  James,  Wall  street  land- 
holder, 696,  597,  613,  014,  615. 

Grand  Armv  of  the  Eepublic,  54,  77, 
78,  113. 
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Grand  Canyon  National  jMonument, 

60,  362,  377. 
Gran    Quivira   National  Monument, 

362. 

Grant  Cottage,  70. 

Grant,  Hugh  J.,  769,  770. 

Grant,  Thomas,  690,  591,  629,  630. 

Grant,    Ulysses    S.,    portrait,  119; 

national  park,  362. 
Grant,  William,  636. 
Graves,  Henry  S.,  381,  384-392. 
Graves,  John  Temple,  218. 
Graves,  Ross,  339. 

Green,  Andrew  H.,  foinider  of  the 
society,  1,  15,  22,  51,  52;  fund,  30, 
33,  37 ;  proposes  Inwood  Hill 
park,  249. 

Green  Lakes,  see  Clark  reservation. 

Green,  Mary  T.,  92. 

Greenbaum,  Samuel,  675. 

Greene,  Carleton.  145. 

Greene,  Francis  V.,  15. 

Greene,  George  S.,  533. 

Greene,  .John,  458. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  755. 

Greenel,  Thomas,  453. 

Greenhut,  Benedict  J.,  vice-chairman 
Independence  Dav  Committee,  209. 

Greenleaf,  C.  H.,  348. 

Greenleaf,  Jonatlian,  liistorian,  578, 
030,  653. 

Greer,  David  H.,  7l7,  718. 

Gregory,  Henry  E.,  incorporator,  15; 
counsel,  17;  trustee,  18;  commit- 
tee, 19,  21. 

Griffith.  E.  M.,  44. 

Grinnell,  George  Bird,  49. 

Grinnell  Mountain.  49. 

Griswold,  Elizabeth  M.,  455. 

Griswold,  John,  455. 

Groesens,  Cornelis,  595,  596. 

Grosvernor,  William  M.,  57. 

Guist'hau,  Mons.,  419. 

Guthrie,  William  D.,  071,  674,  675, 
695. 

Guy  Park  house,  73;  history  329- 
333. 

Hadley,  Arthur  T.,  297. 

Hadley,  Charles,  452. 

Hale,  Nathan,  capture,  144. 

Hale,  Richard,  343,  346. 

Half  Moon,  replica  placed  in  Popo- 

lopen  creek,  293;  plate  55. 
Hall,  Abner,  100-103. 
Hall,  Betsey,  101. 

Hall,  Edward  Hagaman,  secretary  of 
society,  13,  IS,  52,  83,  'l78, 
327,  328,  433;  examines  subway 
ship,  1 73 :  archaeological  work, 
175,  4()6,  742;   advocates  publisli- 


iiig  Conunon  Council  minutes,  185; 
on  iMayor's  committee  to  publish, 
189;  history  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  567-6G7;  vice-chairman 
Independence  Day  committee,  209; 
secretary  of  same,  209,  210:  com- 
mittee, '213,  227:  at  Seth  ' Low's 
funeral,  717;  history  of  Fort 
Trvon,  735. 

Hall,"  Henry,  308. 

Hall,  James,  95. 

Hall,  Ralph,  572. 

Hall,  Richard,  700. 

Hall,  William  H.,  360. 

Hallett,  Joseph.  032,  635,  638,  650. 

Hallowell,  Montgomery,  675. 

Ilalsey,  Francis  W.,  trustee,  18; 
conimittees,  20,  21,  87,  125;  at 
;Seth  Low's  f\meral,  717. 

Halsev,  R.  T.  H.,  188. 

Ilalstead  (Halsted),  John  B.,  100- 
103. 

Ilalstead    (Halsted),  Mrs.   John  B., 

100-103. 
Halsted,  Caleb  O.,  663. 
Halsted,  .John  B.,  see  Halstead. 
ITamel,  Hendrick,  228. 
Hamer,  S.  H.,  412. 
Hamilton,     Alexander,     picture  of, 

117;  grave,  443;  son  killed  in  duel, 

453 ;  jDolitical   rivalry  witli  Burr, 

518. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth  Depeyster,  631. 

Hamilton,  James,  portrait,  120. 

Hamilton,  Walter  G.,  79. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Walter  G.,  79. 

Hamilton,  William,  636. 

Hamlin,  A.  D.  F.,  44. 

Hampton,  John,  early  Presbyterian 
preacher,  578. 

Hancock,  John,  proposed  reproduc- 
tion of  liouse,  347. 

Hanford,  Levi,  654. 

Hanks,  Nancy,  353. 
•Hannon,  Joseph  M.,  212. 

Hapgood,  Noi'man,  355. 

Harbcson,  John  F.,  243. 

Harden,  John,  Jr.,  165,  166,  483. 

Harden  brook,  Gerardus,  491. 

Hardenbroeck,  Johannes,  498. 

Harding,  Chester,  painter,  120. 

Harding,  Earl,  59,  219. 

Hardon,  Henry  W.,  675,  095. 

Hardy,  Lamar,  189,  225,  263,  283. 

Harkin,  J.  B.,  377. 

Harlem  Board  of  Commerce,  278. 

Harlstein,  David,  292. 

Harmon,  Judson,  671,  674. 

Harmon,  ]\rabel  R.,  104. 

Harper,  John,  331. 
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Harper's  Weekly,  405. 

Harriman,    Mrs.    E.    II.,  honorary 

president,  17,  51,  66,  71;  donor  of 

Harriman  Park,  ISO. 
Harriman,  ]Mrs.  J.  Borden,  675. 
Harriman   Park,    71;    see  Palisades 

Interstate  Pak. 
Harris,  Charles  X.,  118. 
Harris,  William  H.,  15. 
Harrison,    Benjamin,    portrait,  119; 

in  St.  Paul's  chapel,  438. 
Harrison,  Mv.,  brick  house,  528. 
Harrison,  John,  584. 
Harrison,  Richard,  519. 
Harrison,  W'illiam  H.,  portrait,  120. 
Harvey,  Thomas,  573. 
Harwood,  G.  A.,  274,  276. 
Hasbrouck,  Frank,  299. 
Hasbrouek,  Joseph,  280. 
Hasbrouck,  Tobias,  portrait,  118. 
Hastie,  P.,  532. 
Hastings,  Thomas,  100. 
Haswell,   Charles   H.,  reminiscences, 

634,  664. 
Hatch,  Edward  P.,  15. 
Haupt,  w'illiam  S.,  566. 
Haven,  George  G.,  15. 
Hawaii    National    Park,    362,  367, 

368. 

I  Hawes,  Peter,  156. 
llawkes,  McDougall,  675. 
Hawley,  Alan  R.,  212. 
Ilawley,  Charles  A.,  15. 
Hawley,  Mrs.  Samuel  B.,  21,  111. 
Haws,  J.  H.  Hobart,  532. 
Haydon,  Joseph,  171. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  portrait,  119. 
Hays,  John,  755. 

Hays,  Mrs.   John    (Molly  Pitcher), 

350,  755. 
Hays,  Kate  F.,  777. 
Hays,  Mary  L.,  777. 
Hays,  Wm",  Henrv.  746,  771,  777. 
Heath,  William,  158,  208,  466,  469, 

754. 

Heatheote  (Heathcoatt,  Heathcott), 
George,  597,  602,  606,  609. 

Heck,  Barbara,  196. 

Hedges,  Charles,  576. 

Hedges,  Job  E.,  675. 

Hedges,  W.  R.,  671,  674. 

Hegewisch,  Jose(a,  241. 

Heilmann,  Maurice,  676. 

Helderbergs,  66,  124;  see  also  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Park. 

Hemenway,  Lewis  II.,  121. 

Hemenwav.  Mary,  345,  346. 

Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Presbyterians,  570. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Alexander,  21,  111. 

Henderson,  Jacob,  583,  584. 

Hendrickson,  George  R.,  114. 


Ilenrieksen,  G.,  429,430. 

Henry,  John  V.,  330. 

Henry,  Joseph,  statue  proposed,  302. 

llenzell,  Charles  G.,  89. 

Ilepiienheimer,  F.,  138. 

Herbert,  Roy,  77. 

Merge,  Charles,  298,  299. 

tiering,  Rudolph,  540,  541,  564. 

Herkimer  Homestead,  72. 

Herkness,  Frank  K.,  161. 

Herrick,  Myron  T.,  071,  674. 

Herring,  James,  116. 

Hervey,  Charles  S.,  283. 

Iletch-IIctchy  valley,  46. 

Hicks,  Whitehead,  635,  638,  046.  ■ 

Higgins,  Ann.  81. 

Hill,  Edward  P.,  19. 

Hill,  George  A.,  78,  79. 

Hill,  I.,  138. 

Hill  View  reservoir,  547,  548,  554  et 
scq. 

Hill,  William  R.,  539. 

Hill,  William  T.,  597,  617. 

Ilimes,  !Mansor  E.,  104. 

Hind,  Rev.  Dr.,  652. 

Historic   Lanamarks   Association  of 

Canada,  411. 
Hoar,  George  F.,  34(5. 
Hodge,  John,  15. 

Hoffman,    Murray,    cited,   592,  593, 

598,  603,  748. 
Hollingsworth,  Levi,  506. 
Holland,  Etta,  121. 
Holland  Society,  280. 
Holland's  view  of  Federal  Hall,  plate 

37. 

Hollerith,  George  C,  774. 
Holly  tree,  remarkable,  428. 
Holmes,  W.  H.,  384. 
Holt,  Alljert,  79. 
Holt,  George  C,  675. 
Holt,  Hamilton,  58. 
Holt,  Henry,  675. 
Holt,  John,  printer,  456. 
Hone,  Philip,  532. 
Honness,  George  G.,  566. 
Hoofe,  Henry,  330. 
Hopkins,  Arthur  S.,  328. 
Hopkins,  H.,  172. 
Hopper,  Andrew,  143. 
Hopper,  Jemima,  142. 
Hopper,  John,  142. 
Iloppner,  Herr.  428. 
Horn,  John,  142. 
Horn,  John  Jr.,  142. 
Hornaday,  William  T.,  68. 
Horn  blower,  Josiah,  502. 
Horner,  Harlan  H.,  407. 
Horton,  Capt.,  grave,  452. 
Morton,  Melvin  R.,  291. 
Horton,  Nathan,  171. 
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Hosack,  David,  472. 

Hot  Springs  Eeservatioii,  362. 

House,  E.  M.,  225. 

Howard,  James  0.,  97. 

Howe,  Frederic  C,  committee,  213. 

Howland,  Hannah  B.,  55. 

Howland,  Harold  J.,  55. 

Howland,  Harrison  0.,  55. 

Howland,  Henry  E.,  15. 

Howland,  Karl  V.  S.,  55. 

Howland,  William  B.,  21;  death,  and 

biographical  sketch,  55-58. 
Hubbard,  John,  575. 
Huber,  Joseph,  252. 
Hubner,  C,  79. 

Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  159,  249, 

293,  704,  773. 
Hudson,  Henry,  impersonated,  113. 
Hudson  River,  committees,  19,  20. 
Huff,  Eglebert,  298. 
Hughes,  Charles  E.,  280,   281,  283, 

355. 

Hughes,  James,  764. 
Huizinga,  A.  H.,  299. 
Hulbe]-t,  Murray,  244. 
Hump]u-ey,  Andrew  B.,  674,  675. 
Humpnrey,   Wolcott  J.,  trustee,  18; 

committees,  20,  87,  89,  91. 
Hunt,  Elizabeth,  146. 
Hunt,  Thomas,  140,  147. 
Hunter,  Archibald,  453. 
Hunter,  Robert,  governor,   583,  589, 

622. 

Himtington,  Ann  Pamela.  352. 
Huntington,  Jedediah,  455. 
Hiu-d,  David,  79. 
Hurd,  Hudson  M.,  79. 
Hurd,  Matthew  B.,  79. 
Hurd,  William  J.,  79. 
Husted,  James  W.,  291. 
Huston,  Herbert  S.,  58. 
Hutchins,  Mason  C,  91. 
Hyde,  James  W.,  201. 
Hvdraulic   engineering,    state   of  in 
'l799,  508-517. 

Ihlseng,  Olga,  217. 
Ihlseng,    Mrs.   Axel   0.,  committee, 
217. 

Independence  Day,  see  Fourtli  of 
July. 

Independent,  56,  58. 
Independent  Order  of   Odd  Fellows, 
77,  82. 

Independent  Order  of  Red  Men,  77, 
78. 

Indian  proper  names,  229-240,  288, 
743. 

Indians,  reservations  in  ISTew  York 
State,  73,  74;  Wappingers,  113; 
on    Hunt's    Point,    147;  Staten 


Island  history,  227-240;  Croton 
Point,  288;  superstitions  in  re- 
gard to  rock  forms,  349,  350; 
Sieur  de  Monts  guides,  366;  Haida 
village,  369;  on  Manhattan  Island, 
465;  purchase  of  land  from,  at 
Jamaica,  570;  upper  Manhattan, 
740,  743  et  seq;  kill  Robert  Coch- 
ran, 755;  impersonated  in  Newark 
pageant,  plates  66,  67. 

Infantile  paralysis,  295. 

Ingles,  Thomas;  see  Ingliss. 

Inglis,  Charles,  652. 

Inglis,  Mrs.  Charles,  441. 

Ingliss  (Ingles,  Inglish),  Thomas, 
625,  626,  629,  632,  635. 

Inglish,  Thomas;  see  Ingliss. 

Inman,  Henry,  painter,  116,  118,  120. 

Inscriptions,  on  Pishkill  communion 
tanliard,  298;  on  Lincoln  memo- 
rial at  Hodgenville,  355;  see  Sites 
and  Inscriptions,  Tablets,  Monu- 
ments, etc. 

Irving,  J.  Beaufain,  painter,  119. 

Irving,  John  T.,  663. 

Irving,  Washington,  cousin,  141  j 
Wolfert  Webber,  143. 

Iselin,  Adrian,  Jr.,  58. 

Italian  Immigrants  Society,  56,  58. 

Italy,  value  of  tourist  travel,  379; 
war's  destruction,  421;  food  crops 
from  parks,  422. 

Ithaca,  scenic  preservation,  334. 

Jacl^son,     Andrew,     portrait,  120; 

quoted  on  Lafayette,  693. 
Jackson,  Frederic  W.,  184. 
Jackson,  Thomas,  635,  638,  650. 
Jacobs,  Ella  May,  55. 
Jacobson,  Peter,  241. 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,   settlement  of,  570; 

Presbyterian  difficulties,  575. 
Jamaica  Bay  Association,  278. 
James,  Edward  T.,  committee,  212. 
Jamison,  David,  620. 
Janeway,  George,  505. 
Jansen,  Tymen,  593,  598. 
Janzen,  Jan,  496. 

Japan,  preservation  of  landscapes 
and  landmarks,  431. 

Jarvis,  John  Wesley,  painter,  120; 
portrait  of  CoUes,  454,  500. 

Ja,ures,  Admiral,  222. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  portrait,  117; 
impersonated,  216;  proposed  pur- 
chase of  Monticello,  352. 

Jennison,  Mackie  and  Oakley,  661, 
662. 

Jenson,  Jens,  279. 
Jerome,  William  Travers,  355. 
Jervis,  John  B.,  528,  531,  532,  533. 
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Jewel  Cave  iS^ational  Maniunent, 
362. 

Joan  of  Arc,  see  Are. 

JolTre,  General  J.,  681,  609. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  commit- 
tee, 20,  125;  mentioned,  26,  51; 
finances,  29,  130-132;  described, 
73,  124;  maintenance,  125;  bmiga- 
low  moved,  126;  roads  and  gutters, 
127;  miscellaneons  worlv,  127; 
visitors,  428;  visit  of  geologists, 
128;  No  Man's  Land,  129. 

Jolm  Bro\ra  farm,  70. 

John  Muir  Woods  National  Monu- 
ment, 63,  363. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  portrait,  118. 

Johnson,  Charles  P.,  671,  674. 
.  Johnson,    Eastman,    portraits,  118, 
119. 

Johnson,  Elisha,  100,  103. 

Johnson,  Frederick,  778. 

Jol.  .son,  Guy,  330,  333. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Guy,  332. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  330. 

Johnson,  Jolm  A.,  355. 

Jolmson,  Mary,  333. 

Johnson,  Eobert  U.,  675. 

Johnson,  Eoeliff,  488. 

Johnson,  Simon,  749. 

Johnson,   Sir  William,  mansion,  26, 

51,   71;    mentioned,   330    et  seq; 

471. 

'Johnston,  Henry  P.  137. 
[Johnston,    William    A.,  committee, 
209. 

I  Johnstown  Historical  Society,  71. 
IJones,  Francis  C,  675. 

Jones,  Jenkin  Lloyd,  355. 

Jones,  John,  457. 

Jones,  Judge,  historian,  652. 

Jones,  Richard  Lloyd,  354,  355. 

Jouett,  Matthew  H.,  117. 

Jouvaud,  Lucien,  675. 

Judge,  John  H.,  462,  484. 

Judge,  Mrs.  John  H.,  462,  484. 

Tumel,  Stephen,  143. 

Jumel,  Mrs.  Stephen,  144,  472. 

Jusserand,  Jean  J.,  request  for  re- 
ports, 41 ;  mentioned,  225,  226, 
694;  at  Lafayette  day  celebration 
in  New  York,  676;  address,  688- 
691;  message  from,  695;  address, 
696-700. 

ITusserand,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  676,  694. 

Salm,  Peter,  492. 

\aibab  National  Forest,  64. 
!  Jean,  Edmund,  449. 
I  Seats,  John,  quoted,  23. 
!  ieep,  Austin  Baxter,  189. 
1  £eese,  William  Linn,  301. 


Keesler,  Mrs.  Edward,  79. 

Keith,  Boudinot,  675. 

Kelby,  Robert  H.,  184,  188. 

Kellogg,  L.  Laflin,  200. 

Kendall,  Messmore,  285,  286. 

Kendall,  William  Sergeant,  118. 

Kennan,  George,  58. 

Kenneally,  William  P.,  185. 

Kennedy,  Henry,  331. 

Kenney,  Francis  P.,  185,  188. 

Kensico  reservoir,  546,  547  et  seq. 

Kent,  William,  63. 

Kerbaugh,  H.  S.,  551. 

Kessler,  E.  D.,  79. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  351. 

Kidd,  Captain,  439,  584. 

Kiefer,  Rev.  W.  R.,  78. 

Kieft,  William,  grant  to  Damen, 
592;  grant  to  Van  Tienhoven  of 
Vineyard  lot.  666. 

Kiersen,  Jan  (John),  743,  746. 

Kiersted,  Sarah,  596,  599. 

Kierstede,  "  Sarg,"  596. 

King,  Charles  Bird,  118. 

King,  John  A.,  661. 

King,  Rufus,  484. 

Kingman,  William  L.,  21,  111. 

Kingsford,  Thomas  P.,  trustee,  18; 
committees,  20,  86,  87. 

Kingsland,  Ambrose  C,  532,  662. 

Kingsland,  Daniel  C,  662. 

Kip,  Francis  M.,  299. 

Kip,  Hendrick  Hendricksen,  496. 

Kip,  Jacob,  148. 

Kipp,  Augustus,.  114. 

Kipp  (Kip),  Henrica,  600,  612,  613. 

Kipp  (Kip),  Jacob  (Jacobus),  600, 
603,  612,  613. 

Kipp,  Peter  E.,  299. 

Kirkham,  J.  Ellis,  121. 

Kitchawan  (K'ithawan,  Kicktawank, 
Kightawong,  etc.),  288. 

Kitson,  Heni-y  H.,  295;  plate  57. 

Klinkenbergh,  150. 

Klinkerberg,  150. 

Knapp,  Frank  C,  79. 

Knapp,  Mrs.  Frank  C,  79. 

Knapp,  George  0.,  774. 

Knapp,  Shepperd,  652. 

Kjiight,  John,  Dongan's  intermedi- 
ary in  Wall  street  real  estate 
transactions,  595  et  seq;  text  of 
conveyance  from  Peter  Stouten- 
burgh,  597-600;  text  of  convey- 
ance to  Dongan,  607-611;  Vine- 
yard lot,  666. 

Knight,  Senator  John,  91,  92,  99. 

Knight,  Madam,  journal,  575. 

Knoedler,  M.,  138. 

Knox,  Henry,  110. 

Ivnyphausen,  Gen.,  466,  752  et  seq. 
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Kortriglit,  Mattie,  747. 

Kunz,  George  Frederick,  president  of 
The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  13,  17;  trus- 
tee, 18;  member  of  executive  com- 
mittee, 18;  Central  Hudson  Eiver 
committee,  19;  Conservation  com- 
mittee, 20;  special  contribution, 
30;  mentioned  in  New  York  Times, 
51;  attends  William  B.  Howland 
memorial  exercises,  58;  presides 
at  annual  meeting,  58 ;  speaks  at 
Stony  Point  celebration,  78; 
writes  letter  to  British  regiments, 
178;  chairman  of  Fourth  of  July 
committee,  213;  presides  at  City 
Hall  exercises,  214,  215;  arranges 
celebration  at  the  stadimn,  217; 
suggests  Vanderbilt  tablet  in 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  383,  384; 
signs  this  report,  433 ;  at  Seth 
Low's  fimeral,  717. 

Kuyter,  Jochem  Pietersen,  742. 

Kyie,  Ploward,  217. 

Laboulaye,  Edward,  220. 
Lacy,  James,  453. 
Ladd,  William  Whitehead,  675. 
Ladies'  Association  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
352. 

Lafayette  day,  inaugurated,  219; 
official  account  of  celebration  in 
New  York  City,  669-700;  origin, 
671;  Lafayette  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  672 ;  national  committee, 
674;  citizens'  committee,  674-675; 
exercises  in  City  Hall,  676;  ad- 
dresses by  Alton  B.  Parker,  676, 
693;  Frank  L.  Dowling,  678; 
Eobert  Bacon,  078;  John  II.  Fin- 
ley,  682;  J.  J.  Jusserand,  688,  696; 
William  G.  Sharj),  691;  message 
to  President  Poincare,  694. 

Lafayette,  Edmund  de,  417. 

Lafayette,  Gaston  de,  417. 

Lafayette,  George  Washington  de, 
417. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  portrait  by 
King,  118;  La  Grange  Terrace 
named  for,  141;  birthplace  pre- 
served, 416;  birthday  celebrated, 
669-700;  a  citizen  of  New  York, 
673;  portrait  by- Morse,  plate  21; 
birthplace,  plate  76. 

Laidlaw,  Mrs.  James  Lees,  217. 

Laight,  William,  519. 

Laird,  Eugene  B.,  21. 

Lake  George  Battlefield,  26,  51,  71. 

Lake  Louise,  378. 

Lakin,  Luther  S.,  104. 


Lamb,  Charles  E.  committee,  212; 
designer  of  Fort  Tryon  monument, 
775. 

Lamb,  Colonel,  446. 

Lamb,    Frederick    S.,    trustee,  18; 

committees,  19,  21. 
Lambdin,  G.  E.,  painter,  119. 
Lambert,  John,  529. 
Lancaster,  Samuel  C,  356,  358. 
Landmarks  Club  of  California,  358. 
Langdon,  Palmer  H.,  198. 
Langwell,  Charles,  453. 
Lansing,  Eobert,  370,  399. 
Larch  Mountain,  390. 
Earned,  J.  N.,  86. 
Lasher,  John,  632,  635,  638,  650. 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  362, 

363,  368,  369. 
Laurence,  Henry,  116. 
Law,  George,  532. 

Law,    Euth,    59,    226 ;    pictures  of, 

2)late  20. 
Lawrence,  Capt.,  443. 
Lawrence,  Effingham,  762. 
Lawrence,  George  N.,  15. 
Lawrence,  John,  505,  745. 
Lawrence,  John  B.,  156. 
Laws  house  in  Sharon,  342. 
Lay,  Charles  Downing,  280. 
Ledyard,  Lewis  Cass,  15. 
League    for    Municipal  0\\aiership, 

278. 

Leahy,  M.  B.,  675. 

Leddel,  Joseph,  see  Liddle. 

Lee,  Henry,  116. 

Lee,  Light  Horse  Harry,  116. 

Lee,  Eichard  Henry,  portrait,  118, 
208;  impersonated,  216. 

Lee,  Thomas  H.,  trustee,  IS;  com- 
mittee, 22,  79,  83,  134. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  79. 

Lee,  William  J.,  212,  218. 

Leipziger,  Henry  M.,  vice-president, 
17;  trustee,  18;  committees,  19, 
20,  87  moves  international  ameni- 
ties, 175;  at  Seth  Low's  funeral, 
717. 

Leon,  Maurice,  674,  675,  695. 

Leslie,  Lucy,  457. 

Lester  Park,  73,  129,  304,  305. 

Lester,  Mrs.  Willard,  73,  304. 

Letchworth,  Ogden  P.,  trustee,  18; 
committees,  20,  87. 

Letchworth  Park,  committee,  20,  87; 
mentioned,  26,  27,  51,  52,  66; 
finances,  29,  34,  38,  105-110;  de- 
scribed, 72,  86 ;  administration, 
86;  repairs  to  buildings,  87;  roads, 
paths  and  landslides,  87 ;  winter 
work,  fires,  arboretum,  88;  visi- 
tors,   90;    Letchworth  Memorial 
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Association,  02 ;  Erie  railway 
bridge  fire  iu  1875,  93;  library  and 
niusemn,  95;  birds  and  flowers, 
9G;  meteorology,  97;  First  Dra- 
goons monument,  99 ;  purchase  of 
Davis  lot,  99. 

Letehworth,  William  P.,  donor  of 
Letdiwortb  Park,  34,  66,  72,  86, 
93,  96,  100;  legacy,  34,  38. 

Letehworth,  William  P.,  Association, 
91,  92. 

Levy,  Jefferson  M.,  352. 

Levy,  Mitchell  A.  C,  249. 

Lewis,  Thomas  D.,  20;  committee, 
86. 

Lewis,  William  Fisher,  292. 

Lewis   and    Clark    Cavern  National 

Monument,  362. 
Lewisohn,  Adolph,  200-202. 
Lewisohn,  Alice,  212,  217. 
Libbey,  Elizabeth,  768. 
Libbey,  Frederick  A.,  768,  769,  770. 
Libbey,  Jonas  M.,  768,  709,  770. 
Libbey,  William,  768,  770. 
Libby,  0.  G.,  45. 

Licliten,  Grace  M.,  committee,  217. 

Liddle  (Leddel),  Joseph,  625,  626, 
629,  632,  635. 

Liebert,  Gaston,  076. 

Liebert,  Misses,  676. 

Lighthouses,  at  Stony  Point,  80;  on 
Hudson  river,  80;  first  in  United 
States  at  Boston,  342. 

Lilburn,  Lillian  V.,  78,  79. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  impersonated, 
113;  portrait,  119;  birthplace  pre- 
served, 353-355. 

Lincoln,  Charles  Z.,  15. 

Lincoln  Farm  Association,  354. 

Lincoln,  Thomas,  353. 

Lindner,  Walter,  200. 

Lingenfelter,  John  R.,  87. 

Linthicimi,  J.  Charles,  351. 

Litchfield,  E.  Hubert,  675. 

Litscho,  Daniel,  -496. 

Littleton,  Martin  W.,  chairman  In- 
dependence Day  committee,  209. 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  519. 

Livingston,  Clarisse  H.,  484. 

Livingston,  Gilbert,  585,  586,  590, 
591,  617,  618  et  seg,  623,  624,  626, 
627,  628,  629,  635. 

Livingston  mansion  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 
28.5-286;  plate  49. 

Livingston,  Peter  E.,  635,  638,  650. 

Livingston,  Peter  Van  Brugh,  286, 
6.35,  638,  650. 

Livingston,  Philip,  286. 

Livingston,  Eev.  Dr.,  656. 

Livingston,  Eobert  R.,  446,  505. 

Livingston,  William,  650. 


Livingston  County  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, 91. 

Lockman,  De  Witt  M.,  675. 

Lodi  Literarv  Society,  48. 

Loercher,  Walter  W.,  146. 

Logan,  Capt.,  grave,  452. 

Logan,  Walter  S.,  15,  398. 

London  Daily  Telegraph,  413. 

Long  Island  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, 306. 

Lord  and  Taylor,  139. 

Lo^  Angles,  playground  commission, 
389. 

Lossing,  Benson,  J.,  81. 

Lott,  Andrew,  174. 

Louise,  Princess,  412. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  233,  237,  239. 

Lovelace,  Thomas,  239. 

Low,  Abiel  Abbot,  706,  710,  720. 

Low,  Mrs.  Abiel  Abbot,  707. 

Low,  Cornelius,  620. 

Low,  John,  747,  749. 

Low,  Lawrence,  749,  762. 

Low,  Lawrence  Jansen,  share  in 
Fourth  Division,  745,  749. 

Low,  Marinus,  749. 

Low,  Seth,  quoted,  44;  death,  54; 
promotes  publication  of  Common 
Council  minutes,  184;  relations 
with  this  society,  703;  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  Prof.  Sloane,  705- 
715:  funeral,  716,  717;  memorial 
exercises  in  City  Hall,  718-733; 
portrait,  plate  1. 

Low,  Mrs.  Seth,  709. 

Low,  Will  H.,  675. 

Lowell,  Guy,  199,  774. 

jjowell,  James  Eussell,  pleads  for 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  345. 

Lowrie,  Charles  N.,  335. 
Lucas,  John,  451. 
Ludlow,  Daniel,  519. 
Ludwig,  Mary  (Molly  Pitcher),  350, 
755. 

Lummis,  Charles  F.,  360. 
Lmul,  Charlotte,  292. 
Lutterloh,  Henry  E.,  174. 
Luyster,  Cornelius,  745. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  geologist,  125. 
Lynch,  Joseph,  84. 

Macarthy,  Jennie,  landmark  author- 
ity, 150. 

MacBride,  E.  L,  79,  82. 

MacBride,  Mrs.  E.  I.,  79. 

]\IaeCracken,  Henry  M.,  quoted,  45; 
mentioned,  704. 

MacCurdy,  George  Grant,  45. 

MacFarland,  J.  Horace,  68. 

Mackay,  Clarence  H.,  355. 

MacKellar,  Wra.  H.  IL,  290. 
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Mackemie  (Makemie,  McKemie,  Mac- 
kensie),  Francis,  140,  577-582. 

Mackensie,  Francis,  see  Macltemie. 

Mackie,  Oalcley  and  Jennison,  661, 
662. 

MacKniglit,  Patrick,  585,  590,  591, 
617,  618  et  seq,  622,  623,  624,  625, 
626,  635. 

MacNeil,  Hermon  A.,  351. 

MacNeven,  Dr.,  444. 

Macomb,  Robert,  water-supply  pro- 
ject, 523. 

Madison,  James,  116. 

Magaw,  Robert,  754. 

Magdsick,  H.  Herbert,  223. 

Maine  State  Library,  47. 

Maliemie,  Francis,  see  Mackemie. 

Malcom,  William,  505. 

Malone,  John  G.,  161. 

Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  pro- 
posed, 372. 

Mann,  Isaac,  501. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Daniel,  20,  125. 

Manning,  David  F.,  285. 

Manning,  John,  238. 

Manning,  Warren  H.,  335,  336. 

Manning,  William  T.,  194. 

Manor  houses  in  England  despoiled, 
411. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  New 
York,  540,  541,  564. 

Maps:  Bayard-Depeyster  partition, 
617,  632;  Bedford  estate,  774; 
Bradford,  of  New  York  City,  597; 
Bridges,    of    Presbyterian  clmrcli 

'  property,  633,  662  et  seq;  British 
headquarters,  of  New  York  City, 
148,  152,  154,  174,  750;  Chittenden 
estate,  771;  Croton  Point,  plate 
50;  Dezauch's  of  the  Netherlands, 
152;  Fort  Tryon,  plate  26; 
Grimm's,  of  New  York,  621;  Hill's, 
of  New  York,  174;  Lyne's-,  of  New 
York,  647;  Maerschalck's,  of  Vine- 
yard, 666;  New  York  City,  153, 
597;  Randel's,  of  New  York,  739, 
742,  759;  Sauthier-Faden,  of  Fort 
Washington  and  vicinity,  752 ;  Wall 
street,  plate  4. 

Marble,  William  Aljen,  committee, 
209. 

Marin,  early  landholder,  598. 
Marine  Society  of  New  York,  453. 
Maritime  Association  of  Port  of  New 

York,  278. 
Markham,  Arthur,  412. 
Markoe,  James  W.,  717. 
Marks,  Charles  A.,  79. 
Marks,  Fred  0.,  77,  79. 
Marks,  Marcus  M.,  192,  199,  213,  217, 

256,  267,  268,  277,  278,  280. 


Marks,  Richard  M.,  77. 

Marsh  and  moorland  reclamation  in 

Germany,  425. 
Marshall,    William    Edgar,  painter, 

119. 

Marshall,  John,  picture  of,  118. 
Martin,  Antonin,  676. 
Martin,  Daniel  H.,  298. 
Martin,  E.  S.,  675. 
Martin,  Sarah  Schuyler,  241. 
Martineau,  John,  527. 
Mason,  Alexander  T.,  675. 
Mason,  Arnold,  532. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  343, 
345. 

Massachusetts  Public  Reservations, 
346. 

Mathewes,  James,  616. 

Mathewson,  Douglas,  201,  212,  250. 

Mather,  Increase,  624. 

Matthews,  General,  752. 

Matthews,  Mr.,  91. 

Matthews,  John,  Jr.,  622. 

Matthews,  William,  534. 

Maunsell,  John,  763,  764. 

Maverick,  Peter,  138. 

May,  Evelyn,  46. 

Mayall,  C.  Clinton,  77,  79. 

Mayer,  Louis,  419. 

Mayhew,  Charles  F.,  114. 

Mayo,  Ellen  Lee,  241. 

McAlpin,  Robert,  324. 

McAneny,  George,  188,  203;  commit- 
tee, 226;  speaks  at  Seth  Low- 
memorial  meeting,  718,  726-730. 

McBean,  Mr.,  architect,  438. 

McCain,  H.  P.,  402. 

McCall,  Samuel  W.,  347. 

McCarty,  John  J.,  302. 

McChesney,  Mr.,  537. 

McClellan,  Clarence  8.,  Jr.,  115. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  226,  541,  564, 
565. 

McConnell,  Andy,  165. 
McCormick,  Daniel,  155. 
McDonald,  John  B.,  723. 
McFarland,  J.  Horace,  58. 
McGorck,  James,  330. 
McGorck,  Sarah,  330. 
McKean,  David,  442. 
McKean,  Robert,  442. 
McKemie,  Francis,  see  Mackemie. 
McKim,  Charles  P.,  711. 
MeKinley,  Nathaniel,  635,  638,  650. 
McKinley,    William,    portrait,    119  j 

offers    Spanish    mission    to  Seth 

Low,  729. 
McKnight,  John,  clergyman,  660. 
McLauchlin,  Michael,  454. 
McLean,  A.  A.,  302. 
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McMaster,  William  E.,  118. 

iMcMeekin,  William,  302. 

Mcilillin,  Emerson,  trustee,  18;  com- 
mittees, 19,  21,  73;  donor  of 
Stark's  Knob,  39,  303,  304. 

McNaughton,  G.  C,  328. 

McNisli,  Mr.,  earlyi  Presbyterian,  584, 
587. 

Meachem,  Thomas  W.,  trustee,  18; 

committee,  20,  86. 
Mears,  Thomas,  439. 
Medern,  Captain,  753. 
Megapolensis,  Dominic,  571. 
Meillon,  Mons.,  419. 
Meltzer,  Dr.,  91. 
Melyn,  Cornelis,  231. 
Menier,  Gaston,  419. 
Mercer,  Henry  C,  483. 
Mercer,  Samuel  I.  N.,  457. 
Merchants^  Association  of  Nevf  York, 

278. 

Merkel,  0.  J.,  217. 
Merrill,  William  P.,  197. 
Merriman,  Thaddeiis,  566. 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  60,  362. 
Mescalero  National  Park,  proposed, 
372. 

Messenger,  Hiram,  30,  31,  37. 

Metcalfe,  Henry,  19. 

Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States,  195. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  188, 
247  297. 

Meyers,  Ella  H.,  777. 

Meynenia,  Benjamin,  299. 

Michelbacher,  Percy  J.,  200. 

Mickelborough,  John,  180. 

Middlebrook,  Frederick  J.,  774. 

Mierisch,  Mr.,  165,  166. 

Milburn,  John  G.,  675. 

Mildeberger,  John  A.,  763. 

Miles,  Daniel,  330. 

Milhau,  John,  141. 

Milledoler,  Philip,  660. 

Miller,  Charles  E..  15,  675. 

Miller,  George,  456. 

Miller,  J.  Bleecker,  284. 

Miller,  Jedediah,  537. 

Miller,  Marion  Mills,  216. 

Miller,  Samuel,  clergyman,  660. 

Miller,  Warner,  323. 

Mills,  Albert  L.,  death,  54. 

Mills,  John,  223. 

Mills,  Ogden  L.,  161. 

Miner,  Charles  E.,  355. 

Minuit,  Peter,  purchase  of  Manhat- 
tan, 592. 

Missions,  California,  358.' 

Mississippi  Valley  National  Park, 
proposed,  372. 


Mitchel,  John  Purroy,  recommends 
publishing  Common  Council  min- 
utes, 183-187;  appoints  committee 
thereon,  187-188;  explains  Court 
House  finances,  199;  reviews  Pre- 
paredness parade,  204;  Fourth  of 
July  proclamation,  213;  Fourth 
of  July  address,  215;  chairman  of 
Statue  of  Liberty  committee,  219; 
appoints  Catskill  aqueduct  celebra- 
tion committee,  226;  in  West  Side 
improvement  proceedings,  281-285; 
member  of  Lafayette  day  commit- 
tee, 675;  at  how  memorial  meet- 
ing, 714;  speaks  at  same,  718-720; 
pall  bearer  at  Seth  Low's  funeral, 
717;  receives  offer  of  Fort  Tryon 
Park,  737,  778;  comments  thereon, 
780;  mentioned,  203,  209,  225. 

Mitchell,  Dorothy,  115. 

Mitchell,  E.  J.,  114,  115. 

Moehle,  Jean  Earl',  217. 

Moertje,  meaning  of,  742. 

Moffat,  Mrs.  John,  416. 

Molenaor,  Joost  Adriaens,  763. 

Molenaor  (MuUiner,  Miller),  William, 
762,  763. 

Monaco,  Prince  Albert  of,  417,  419. 

Monroe,  James,  117;  grave,  445. 

Monroe,  Robert  G.,  540. 

Montcalm  Park,  72. 

Montezuma  Castle  National  Monu- 
ment, 362. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  444  et  seq. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  L.,  351. 

Monticello,  proposed  purchase,  352. 

Montreal,  682. 

Monuments:  Andre,  37,  134;  Dobbs 
Ferry,  285;  First  N.  Y.  Dragoons, 
99;  Fort  Tryon,  773,  775;  Fort 
Washington,  751;  Henry,  at  Al- 
bany, 302;  Indian,  on  Staten 
Island,  227;  Key,  at  Fort  McHenry, 
351;  Molly  Pitcher,  at  Carlisle, 
350;  Montgomery,  444;  Pioneer 
Women  of  Arizona,  365;  Sheridan, 
at  Albany,  302,  plate  60;  Soldiers', 
at  Yonkers,  111;  Statue  of  Liberty, 
59;  permanently  illuminated,  219- 
225;  history  and  dimensions,  219- 
225;  picture  of,  plate  19;  Stony 
Point,  37;  Temple  Hill,  299-302, 
plate  59;  Tilden,  at  Maiden,  295, 
plates  57,  58;  Washington,  at 
West  Point,  295,  plate  56. 

Moor,  Johannes,  571. 

Moore,  Henry,  governor,  639,  640. 

i\Ioore,  Rev.  Mr.,  650. 

Moore,  Richard,  149. 

Moot,  Adelbert,  trustee,  18;  commit- 
tees, 20,  87. 
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Moran,  Eobert  L.,  185. 
Morgan,  Appleton,  135. 
Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  141. 
Morgan,  J.  P.,  51,  52,  66,  674,  675, 
717. 

Morgan,  General,  446. 

Morris,  George  P.,  438. 

Morris,  Ira  K.,  230. 

Morris,  Robert,  437. 

Morris,  Eobert  C,  675. 

Morris,  Roger,  143. 

Morse,  G.  Livingston,  484. 

Morse,  iSamuel  F.  B.,  portrait  by, 
118;  chairs,  484;  portrait  of  Lafay- 
ette, plate  21. 

Morse,  Waldo  G.,  21. 

Morton,  Jacob,  240. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  221. 

Moss,  Frank,  278. 

Mott,  Hopper  Strilcer,  142. 

Mougeot,  Mons.,  419. 

Mount  Balcer  National  Park,  pro- 
posed, 372. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  see  Sieur  de 
Monts  National  Parle. 

Mount  Evans,  391. 

Mount  Hood  National  Park,  proposed, 
372. 

Mount  Katalidin  National  Parle,  pro- 
posed, 372. 

Mount  Lafayette,  682,  683. 

Mount  MaoGregor,  70. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  362, 
363,  371,  376. 

jMount  Olympus  National  Monument, 
363. 

Mount  Pisgah,  383. 

Mount   Rainier   National   Park,  60, 

362,  376. 
Mount  'Saint  Michel,  349. 
Mount  Tamalpais,  63. 
Mount  Vernon,  history,  352. 
Mount  Washing-ton,  682. 
Mowris,  John  D.,,  death,  54. 
Muir  Woods,  see  John  Muir  Woods. 
Mukuntevpeap    National  Monument, 

363. 

Mulcahey,  James,  441. 

Mullan,  George  V.,  200. 

Mullinor  (Molenaor,  Miller),  William, 
762,  763. 

Munro,  James  J.,  212. 

Munroe,  Henry  W.,  717. 

Murray,  John,  155. 

Murray,  Lindley,  440. 

Murray,  Robert,  151,  440. 

Muschenheim,  Emma,  see  Mrs.  Igna- 
tius Radley,  Jr. 

Muschenheim,  William  C,  21,  773. 

Myer  (Myers),  Abraham,  747,  761, 
762. 


Myer,  Mrs.  Abraham,  747. 
Myer,  Adolph,  749,  762,  764. 
Myer,  Bregie,  747. 
Myer,  Engeltie,  747. 
Myer,  Johannes,  749. 
Myer,  Lavrrence,  747. 
Myer,  Margaret,  747. 
Myer,  Maria,  share  in  Fourth  Division, 
745. 

Myers,  Helen,  121. 

Nagel,  Jan  (John),  468,  740,  747,  761. 

Nagel,  Mrs.  John,  747. 

Nagel,  William,  761. 

Names,  of  East  river  bridges,  28; 
origin  of  Inclenberg  and  variations, 
149  et  seq;  the  Narrows,  228  et 
seq;  Staten  Island,  229;  Dobbs 
Ferry,  286;  Croton  Point,  288; 
Danish  West  Indies,  407;  Moertje 
David's  Vly,  472;  Watkins  village 
and  glen,  760. 

Nanfan,  John,  petitioned  to  remove 
city  wall,  616. 

Nash,  E.  Briggs,  181. 

Nathan,  Mrs.  Frederick,  675. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  281. 

National  Arts  iClub,  58. 

National  Bird  Reserves,  64. 

National  Civic  Federation,  716. 

National  Indian  Monument  Associa- 
tion, 227. 

National  Forests,  63;  total  area,  380; 

revenue,    381;    fires,    381;  Pisgah 

National  Forest,  382;  recreational 

uses,  384. 
National   Game  Preserves,    64;  see 

also  National  Parks. 
National  Institute  of  EfScieney,  57, 

58. 

National  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, 302. 

National  Monuments,  see  National 
Parks. 

National  Municipal  League,  58. 

National  Parks  and  Monuments:  Na- 
tional service  established,  58,  374. 
375;  how  created  in  the  United 
States,  62;  difference  between 
parks  and  monuments,  62;  com- 
plete list,  361 ;  latest  additions,  363 ; 
proposed  parks,  372;  visitors,  372, 
373;  an  economic  problem,  375. 

National  Printer  Journalist,  324. 

National  Revenues,  58. 

National  Sculpture  Society,  281,  283. 

National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic 
Interest  in  England,  412. 

Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  349. 

Natural  Bridges'  National  Monument, 
363. 
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Xavajo  Xational  Moiuiinent,  3G3. 

Neagle,  John,  painter,  120. 

Xeal,  G.  F.,  291,  293. 

Xecrologji,  54. 

Xeilson,  William,  505. 

Xelke,  Miriam,  committee,  217. 

Nesbit,  James,  636. 

Netherlands,  423. 

Xettement,  Consul,  67G. 

Xettement,  Miss,  676. 

Nevius,  Johannes,  595. 

Xewark  bicentennial,  plates  66-69. 

Xewburgh  Bay  and  Highlands  His- 
torical Society,  299. 

Xewburgh  Revolutionary  Monument 
Association,  302. 

New  England  Antiquities,  Society  for 
Preserving,  69,  341. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society,  345. 

New  England  Society,  716. 

Newsham's  engines,  497. 

Newspapers,  fragile  paper  used,  323 
et  seq. 

Newstead  abbey  threatened,  412. 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  IPresbyterians,  571, 
578. 

Newtown  Battlefield,  69. 

New  York  City:    Aquelionga,  229. 

New  York  City:  Archaeology,  163 
et  seq;  subway  ship,  173;  Staten 
Island  Indians,  228;  Dyckman 
house,  481;  plates  34,  35. 

New  York  City:    Arsenals,  171. 

New  York  City:  Aster  Trust  Co. 
building,  147. 

New  York  City:    Asylum  Ridge,  534. 

New  York  City:  Art  Commission, 
136,  188. 

New  York  City:  Banks:  Bank  of 
New  York,  518;  Manhattan  Co., 
518. 

New  York  City:    Battery,  159;  see 

also  Fort  George. 
New  York  City:    Bedloe's  Island,  221, 

226. 

New  York  City:  Blommaert's  Punt, 
228. 

New  York  City:  Bloomingdale  Asy- 
lum, 534. 

New  York  City:    Brick-making,  149. 
New  York  City:    Bridges:  Farmers, 
471;   Dyckman's,  471;   High,  144, 
145,  531-533,  752,  plates  39,  40; 
Hudson  memorial,  249;  Inclawn- 
bergh,  151;  Washington,  144. 
ew  York  City:    Bronx  river,  507. 
New  York  City:    Brooks,  see  Water- 
courses. 

New  York  City:    Bunker  Hill,  159. 
New  York  City:    Burr's  Corners,  156. 
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New  York  City.:    Canals,  738, 

New  York  City:  Catskill  Aqueduct, 
see  Water  Supply. 

New  York  City:    Cedar  Pond,  487. 

New  York  City:  Cemeteries:  Bowl- 
ing Green,  653;  Dutch,  in  Brooklyn, 
136;  Greenwood,  717;  Hudson 
street  (St.  John's),  500;  St.  Paul's, 
500,  see  also  St.  Paul's  church; 
Presbyterian,  646,  658,  660;  Trin- 
ity, 405,  445,  608. 

New  York  City:  Central  Park  West, 
railroad  tracks,  245-246. 

New  York  City:  Century  house 
(Nagel  house),  166,  469,  747. 

New  York  City:  Churches:  Ascen- 
sion, 142;  Baptist,  576,  589,  653; 
Brick  Presbyterian,  197,  529;  his- 
tory of,  567-665;  petition  for  land, 
645;  misused  in  Revolution,  652; 
suft'erings,  657;  demolished,  664; 
refusal  to  sell  Fifth  avenue  prop- 
erty, 665;  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the'  Divine,  57,  181;  Dutch,  581, 
589,  642,  648,  653,  656,  658;  First 
Presbyterian,  49,  140,  196,  197;  his- 
tory of  567-665;  pictures  of,  621, 
633;  rebuilt,  633;  misused  during 
Revolution,  652;  sale  of  Wall  street 
property,  661;  demolished,  664; 
map,  plate  4;  views  of,  plates  5 
and  6;  Fort,  583;  Friends,  589, 
653;  French,  581,  589,  641,  653; 
Grace  P.  E.,  295;  Grace,  Brooklyn, 
706;  Jews,  588;  John  Street  Metho- 
dist, 195;  King's  chapel,  588;  Luth- 
eran, 589,  641,  653;  Mount  Wash- 
ington Presbyterian,  474;  North, 
653,  654;  Quaker,  576,  653;  Rut- 
gers Street  Presbyterian,  660,  665; 
Saint  Ann's,  706,  716;  Saint 
George's,  655,  701,  706,  716,  717; 
Saint  John's  P.  E.,  191-194,  345; 
views  of,  plates  9  and  10;  Saint 
Paul's  P.  E.,  138,  194,  435-458,  528, 
536,  656;  views  of,  plates  7  and  8; 
Saint  Mark's  P.  E.  438,  445;  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  T98;  Trinity  P.  E., 
137,  i38,  190,  437  et  seq,  528,  583, 
589,  592,  649;  in  Revolution,  652, 
655;  in  general,  574  et  seq. 

Now  York  City:  City  Halls:  First, 
488,  489,  496,  616;  Second,  138, 154, 
208,  497,  498,  588,  590,  616-617, 
622,  632,  plate  37;  Third,  138,  214, 
664,  669  et  seq,  718  et  seq;  cupola 
fire,  plate  23;  McComb's  design, 
plate  24. 

New  York  City:  Claremont  hill, 
739. 
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New  York  City:  Clendenning  Valley, 
534-. 

New  York  -City:    Cock  Hill,  same  as 

Inwood  Hill. 
New  York  City:    Cold  Spring,  465. 
New  York  City:    Collect  Pond,  491, 

500,  512,  738,  749;  see  also  Fresh 

Water. 

New  York  City:    College  of  City  of 

New  York,  200^202,  plate  18. 
New  York  City:     Colonnade  Row, 

140,  plate  16. 
New  York  City:     Common  Council 

minutes,  published  by  city,  182. 
New  York  City:    Commons,  604,  608, 

667. 

New  York  City:  Coney  Island: 
early  name,  228;  sea  beaches  pub- 
lic, 251. 

New   York  City:     Corlear's  Hook, 

157.  ^  ^ 

New  York  City:  Court  House:  Board 

mentioned,  44,  199;  progress,  199. 
New  York  City:      Cox  Hill,  same  as 

Inwood  Hill. 
New  York  City:     Croton  Aqueduct, 

see  Water  Supply. 
New  York  City:    Crystal  palace,  160. 
New  York  City:    DeSille  house,  137. 
New  York  City:     Drought  in  1782, 

488. 

New  York  City:  Dyckman  house, 
164-167,  247-249;  history,  459- 
484;  views  of,  plates  11-15. 

New  York  City:    East  Hook,  228. 

New  York  City:    Epidemics,  528 

New  York  City:    Exchange,  504,  529. 

New  York  City:  Evacuation  by  the 
British,  656. 

New  York  City:  Federal  Hall,  see 
Second  City  Hall. 

New  York  City:  Fireg:  Crystal 
palace,  160;  great  fires,  528,  653, 
664;  City  Hall,  plate  23. 

New  York  City:    Fire  Beacon  HiU, 

New  York  City:  Fire  De.partment, 
494-499;  plates  46-48. 

New  York  City:  Fire  engines,  earli- 
est, 497;  plates  46-48. 

New  York  City:    Fire-wood,  744. 

New  York  City:    Flag,  203. 

New  York  City:  Forest  Hill,  740, 
744.  ^  , 

New  York  City:  Forts:  See  Forts 
in  general  index. 

New  York  City:  Fort  George  Hill 
(Laurel  Hill),  151,  466,  740  et  seq, 
752,  756;  see  also  Rondevlysberg. 

New  York  City:  Fort  Tryon  Hill, 
751  et  seq;  see  also  Forest  Hill  and 
Long  Hill. 


New  York  City:  Founders'  Day,  203. 
New  York  City:    Fourth  Division  of 

Harlem  common  lands,  741,  745, 

746  et  seq. 
New  York  City:    Fraun.ces'  Tavern,. 

see  Tavei-ns. 
New  York  City:    Freedom  of  City  to 

Lafayette,  672. 
New  York  City:    Fresh  Water,  491, 

500,  501;  see  also  Collect  Pond. 
New  York  City:    Fresh  Water  Hill, 

143. 

New  York  City:    Gaol,  171.  , 
New   York   City:     Gardiner  house, 
141. 

New  York  City:    Gates,  599,  605. 

New  York  City:    Godyn's  Punt,  228. 

New  York  City:    Government  house, 

439.  ^  , 

New  York  City:    Governor's  Garden, 

645,  666.  ^  ,  ^ 

New  York  City:  Governor's  Island, 
221,  654. 

New  York  City:  Great  Maize  Land, 
742,  743. 

New  York  City:  Greenwich  Village, 
529 

New  York  City:    Half  Creek,  741. 
New  York  City:     Hamels  Hoof  den, 

228 

New  York  City:    Hamels  Keck,  229. 

New  York  City:    Harlem  creek,  738. 

New  York  City:    Harlem  mere,  738. 

New  York  City:  Hessian  Spring, 
741,  742.  ^.  , 

New  York  City:  History:  High 
price  for  old  prints,  137-139. 

New  York  City:    Hoofden,  228. 

New  York  City:    Hopper  house,  142. 

New  York  City:     Horn  house  142. 

New  York  City:    Hospitals,  515,  654. 

New  York  City:  Hotels:  Astor, 
773;  Fifth  Avenue,  139,  142; 
Metropolitan,  767;  see  also  Tav- 
erns. ,  , 

New  York  City:  Hunt  house,  de- 
stroyed, 14G.  ^  .  ^   .  ,a 

New  York  City:    Hunt's  Point,  146. 

New  York  City:    Inchlambergh,  see 

New  York  City:  Inclenherg,  history 
and  origin  of  name,  147-160. 

New  York  City:  Inklenberg,  see 
Inelenberg. 

New  York  City:    Inns,  see  Taverns. 

New  York  City:  Inwood  HiU  (Cox 
Hill,  Cock  Hill),  249,  257,  465,  739, 
752,  753,  758;  see  also  Parks,  In- 
wood Hill. 

New  York  City:  Jews  toleration  of, 
572;  synagogue,  588. 
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New  Yoi-k  City:  Jochem  Pieter's 
Hills,  742,  743,  7G0. 

New  York  City:  Jumel  Mansion,  see 
Wasliington's  headquarters. 

New  York  City:  King's  College,  see 
Universities,  Columbia. 

New  York  City:    Kip's  bay,  148. 

New  Y^ork  City:  Kipsbury  (Kips- 
berry,  Kipsborough) ,  148. 

New  York  City:  LaGrange  Terrace, 
141. 

Now  Y^orli  City:  Lake  Manahatta, 
536. 

New  Y'ork  City:    Lange  Bergh,  see 

Long  Hill. 
New  Y'ork  City:     Latourette  farm, 

172. 

New  Y^ork  City:  Laurel  Hill,  see 
Fort  George  Hill. 

New  York  City:  Libbey  Castle,  746, 
766,  769;  date  of  erection,  770; 
map,  plate  26;  picture  of,  ■plate  33. 

New  Y^ork  City:  Libraries:  Astor, 
140;  New  York  Society,  188;  see 
New  York  Public  Library  in  gen- 
eral index. 

New  Y'ork  City:  Lispenard  Meadows, 
501. 

New  York  City:  Little  Sand  Bay, 
740. 

New  Y^oi-k  City:  Long  Hill  (Lange 
Bergh),  740,  749,  750,  762. 

New  York  City:  Lorillard's  snufl 
mill,  514. 

New  York  City:  Maize  Land,  742, 
743. 

New  Y''ork  City.:    Manacknong,  229. 

New  York  City:  Manhattan  Com- 
pany's wa/ter- works,  518-522,  523, 
327:  plate  38. 

Now  Y'ork  City:  Manhattan  Valley, 
533,  534. 

Now  Y'ork  City:    Manhattan  Island, 

purchase  of,  592. 
New  York  City:    Marble  Hill,  752, 

758. 

New  York  City:     Markets:  Bear, 

174;  Bull's  Head,  472. 
New  Y'ork   City:     McGown's  Pass, 

153,  159,  758. 
New  Y^ork  City:      Merchants  Coffee 

House,  see  Taverns. 
New   Y'ork    City:     Merchants  Ex- 
change, 529,  661. 
New  Y'ork  City:    Milestones:  Fifth, 

159;  eleventh,  761. 
New  York  City:    Military  camp  life 

an  Manhattan,  175  et  scq. 
New   Y''ork   City:     Moertje  David's 

Vly,  742,  743. 


New  York  City:  Momingside  Heights, 
534;  see  also  West  Side  Improve- 
ment. 

New  York  City:  Morris  Mansion, 
see  Washington's  headquarters. 

New  Y'ork  City:  Murray  Hill,  land- 
mark history,  147-160;  early 
topograph}',  147;  settlement  of 
Kipsbury,  148;  name  Inclenberg, 
149;  early  roads  and  modern 
streets,  152;  land  owuershi2J,  154; 
llevolutioiiary  history,  156;  modern 
history,  159;  reservoir,  535. 

New  York  City:  Nagel  house  (Cen- 
tury house),  166,  469,  747. 

New  Y''orlv  City:  Narrows,  names  of, 
228;  aqueduct  crossing,  558. 

New  Y''ork  City:  New  Amsterdam, 
surrender  of,  571. 

New  York  City:  Newtown  Creek, 
157. 

New  York  City:    Nieuwe  Dorp,  231. 
New   Y'ork   City:     Old  Homestead, 
142. 

New  York  City:   -Oude  Dorp,  231. 

New  Y''ork  City:  Parks  and  Squares 
referred  to,  44;  Bowling  Green, 
490,  653;  Bryant,  160,  559;  Bronx, 
514;  Central,  encroachments  pro- 
posed, 243;  political  propaganda  in, 
244;  Central  Park  West  I'ailroad 
tracks,  245;  aqueduct  shafts,  559; 
see  also  Reservoirs,  Y'orkville,  and 
Lake  Manahatta;  plate  36;  Chat- 
ham Square,  143;  City  Hall,  208, 
241-243,  515,  529,  536,  645,  652; 
Coney  Island,  251;  Cooper  Square, 
559;  Dyckman,  247,  459-484; 
Ewen,  249;  Fort  Greene,  559;  Fort 
Try  on,  given  to  city,  246,  735; 
history  of,  735-780;  Fort  Washing- 
ton, 254,  257;  Hanover  Square, 
496;  High  Bridge,  559;  Hudson, 
500;  Inw^ood  Hill,  249;  Isham,  462; 
Jerome,  559;  Kuyter,  742;  Madi- 
son Square,  559;  Morningside,  559; 
Reservoir  Square,  160;  Riverside, 
246;  see  also  West  Side  Improve- 
ment; Roger  Morris,  26;  Saint 
John's,  192,  255,  262,  264;  Saint 
Nicholas,  201,  559;  Van  Cortlandt, 
559. 

New  York  City:    Park  Theatre.,  138. 

New  Y'ork  City:  Pillory,  cage  and 
stocks,  589. 

New  York  City:    Planting  Neck,  146. 

New  Y^^ork  City:  Port  and  Terminal 
facilities,  see  West  Side  Improve- 
ment. 

New  York  City:  Post-office,  crack- 
ing, 241. 
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New  York  City:  Poverty  Hollow, 
742. 

New  York  City:    Pumps  and  Wells, 

era  of,  487  et  seq;  first  well,  488; 
DeRiemer's,  Wm.  Cox's,  Ten  Eyck 
and  Vincent's,  Tunis  DeKay's, 
Fredk.  "WesseFs,  Eoniboufs,  Suert 
Olphert's  489;  Tea  "Water,  491-493, 
507,  512;  plate,  37. 

New  Yorli  City:  Rapid  transit,  723, 
729  et  seq. 

New  York  City:  Real  estate  values, 
197,  765,  767. 

New  York  City:  Religious  denom- 
inations, 574,  575,  622. 

New  York  City:  Religious  tolerance 
and  intolerance,  572,  573,  575;  see 
also  Francis  Mackemie. 

New  York  City:  Reservoirs:  Asho- 
kan,  542,  543  et  seq,  565,  plates 
42-44;  Chambers  street,  519,  plate 
38;  Croton,  159,  244,  519,  533,  635, 
536;  Fourteenth  street,  525;  Grand, 
536,  537;  Lake  ilanahatta,  536; 
Manhattan  Cc's,  519.  520;  Murray 
Hill,  159,  519,  535;  New,  536,  537; 
Reade  and  Center  streets,  520; 
Silver  Lake,  558,  561,  565;  York- 
ville  (Central  Park),  244,  533, 
535;  see  also  lAshokan,  Hill  View 
and  Kensico  reservoirs  in  general 
index. 

N.w  York  City:     Rockaway  Point, 

161  et  seq. 
New  York  City:   Rondevly,  see  Round 

Meadow. 

New  York  City:    Rondevlysberg,  see 

Fort  George'  ITill. 
New  York   City:     Round  Meadow, 

741. 

New   York   City:     Round  Meadow 

Hill,  see  Fort  George  Hill. 
New  York  City:    Sand  HUl,  151. 
New  York  City:    Sandy  Hook,  early 

name,  228. 
New  York  City:    Sea  beaches,  public 

property,  251. 
New  York  City:    Sheep  Pasture,  496, 

593. 

New  York  Citj^:  Sherman  creek, 
738,  740. 

New  York  City:  Shoemakers'  Land, 
604,  608. 

New  York  City:  Slips:  Beekman's 
174;  Coenties,  489,  528;  Coffee 
House,  529;  Ley's.  174;  Old,  174, 
528. 

New   York   City:     Spuyten  Duyvil 

creek,  738. 
New   York   Citv:     Spuyten  Duyvil 

hill,  752,  758,'  774. 


New  York  City:    Squares,  see  Parks 

and  Squares. 
New  York  City:     Stadium,  200-203, 

244;  picture  of,  j^late  18. 
New  York  City:     Stadt  Huys,  see 

City  Halls. 
New  York  City:    Stages,  138. 
N^ew  York  City:    Staten  Island,  Li- 

dian  history,  227-240;  earlv  names 

of,  229. 

New  York  City:    Statue  of  Liberty, 

see  Monuments. 
New  York  City:    Stoutenburgh's  gai"- 

den,  003. 

New  York  City:  Streets  and  Roads: 
Albany  Post  Road,  Boston  Post 
Road,  Eastern  Post  Road,  Post 
Road,  152  et  seq;  Amos,  527;  Ann, 
604;  Baxter,  491,  493;  Beaver, 
489,  529;  Beekman,  604;  Bennett 
avenue,  741,  765;  .Bloomingdale 
road,  142,  152  et  seq;  Boulevard 
Lafayette,  735-780;  Bowery,  157; 
Bridge,  496;  Broad,  489,  496,  576, 
602,  616,  i^late  37;  Broadway  488, 

489,  490,  496,  501,  592  et  seq,  737- 
780;  Canal,  138,  738;  Catherine, 
490;  Chambers,  490,  647;  Chatham, 
491,  492,  493,  529,  647;  Church, 
138;  Cingel,  594;  Coenties  lane, 
529;  Common  highway,  598;  Cort- 
landt,  138,  174;  Cross  road,  153 
et  seq;  "  Death  avenue,''  255;  Ley, 
173,  174,  522;  Duane.  529;  Dyek- 
man,  737-780;  Elm,  140;  Exchange 
alley,    138;    Exchange   jalace,  489, 

490,  496,  589;  Fifth  avenue,  his- 
tory, 147-160;  Forty-second,  147- 
160;  Fort  Washington  avenue,  735- 
780;  Frankfort,  490,  647;  Front, 
528,  529;  Fulton,  138,  171,  496, 
592;  Graft,  602;  Grand,  138;  Great 
George,  501;  Great  Highway,  595; 
Greenwich,  138,  173,  174,  490,  522, 
593;  Heere,  488;  Henry,  660;  Hop- 
per Lane,  142;  King,  617;  Kings- 
bridge  Road,  737-780;  Kipp.  601, 
617;  Lafayette,  140-142;  Liberty 
place,  589;  Low's  lane,,  153,  156; 
Maiden  lane,  593;  Manhattan,  738 
et  seq;  Merchant,  529;  Middle 
Road,  153  et  seq;  Mill,  588;  Nagel 
avenue,  741,  765;  Nassau,  601,  604, 
first  mention,  614,  616,  631  et  seq; 
New,  603;  Orange,  493;  Park  Row, 
604;  Pearl,  496,  593,  597,  602,  647; 
Pine,  595  et  seq;  Riverside  Drive, 
735-780;  Queen's  Highway,  750; 
Roosevelt,  507;  Rutgers,  660; 
Smith,  488,  602,  608,,  630;  Smith's 
Valley,  496;  South  'William,  489, 
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496,  589;  Steuben,  153;  Stone,  489, 
496;  Vaiick,  192;  AYall,  137,  138, 
489,  519;  history  of,  567-667;  sur- 
vey of,  602;  views  of,  plates  3  and 
37;  map  of,  phitc  4;  Washington, 
174;  Water,  528,  529;  Water  Side, 
48S;  Whitehall,  489,  496,  528,  529, 
667;  William,  489,  602,  first  men- 
tion, 614,  630. 
New  York  City:  Stuyvesant's  Pond, 
487. 

Xew  York  City:  Subways,  192,  242, 
243,  723. 

Xew  York  Citvi:    Sugar  House,  654. 
Xew  York  Citv:    Sunfish  Pond,  148, 
487. 

Xpw  York  City:  Taverns:  Barden's, 
519;  Blue  Bell,  750;  Fraunces', 
181;  Low's,  749;  Merchants'  Coffee 
House,  519,  529,  764. 

Xew  York  City:  Tea  Water  Pump, 
see  Pumps  and  Wells. 

Xew  \'"ork  City:  Tiffany  house,  de- 
stroyed, 146. 

Xew  York  City:     Tubby  Hook,  740. 

Xew  Y"ork  City:  Tuynier's  Run, 
741. 

Xew    York    City:      Van  Cortlandt 

mansion,  181. 
Xew  Y'ork  Citv:    Vauxhall  Gardens, 

141. 

New  York  City:    Venoos  house,  586. 

New  York  City :    Venvos'  house,  586- 

Xew  York  City:  Vineyard  lot,  604, 
645,  647,  666-667. 

Xew  Y'ork  City:  Wall  of  the  city, 
built,  593;  demolished,  616. 

Xew  York  City:  Washington's  Head- 
quarters, see  Washington,  George, 
headquarters. 

Xew  Y'ork  City:  Water-courses,  147 
et  seq,  plate  36. 

Xew  York  City:  Water  Supply: 
Croton  Aqueduct.  144;  Catskill 
Aqueduct  completed,  226;  proposed 
abandonment  of  Y^oi-kville  reser- 
voir, 244,  533;  Adirondacks  as  ulti- 
mate source,  321 ;  brief  history  of 
water  supply,  485-566;  illustra- 
tions, plates  36-48;  era  of  springs 
and  wells,  487-493;  primitive  fire 
department,  494-499;  earliest  pipe 
line  projects,  500-517;  Manhattan 
Co.'s  water-works,  518-522;  from 
the  ^Manhattan  Co.  to  the  Croton 
system,  623-529;  Croton  Aque- 
ducts, 530-539;  old  O'oton  dam, 
530;  High  Bridge,  531;  extension 
to  City  Hall,  536;  Cornell  dam, 
538;  detailed  description  of  Cats- 
kill  supply,  540-566;  aeration  and 


filtration,  557;  city  tunnel,  557; 
plates  36-48;  see  also  Eeservoirs, 
Pumps  and  Wells,  Water-courses, 
Fire  Department,  etc. 

Xew  Y'ork  City:  Wells,  see  Pumps 
and  Wells. 

Xew  York  City:     West  Hook,  228. 

New  Y'ork  City:  West  Side  Im- 
provement Plan  for  relocating 
N.  Y".  C.  Railroad  tracks,  history 
of  controversy  and  chronology, 
252-284. 

New  York  City:    Wharves:  Cruger's 

528;  King's,  174. 
New  Y'ork  City:     Whitehall,  667. 
Xew  York  City:    Windmill,  604,  608, 

647. 

New  Y'ork  City:*  Winter  Garden,  143. 
New   York   City:    Witchcraft  trial, 
572. 

New  Y^ork  City:    Wolves,  743. 

New  York  City  :  York  Hill,  534;  see 
also  Reservoirs,  Y'orkville. 

New  Y'ork  City:    Zandtberg,  151. 

New  Y'ork  and  Sharon  Coal  Co.,  525. 

New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, 278,  306. 

New  York  Botanical  Society,  68. 

New  York  Central  Railroad  tracks 
in  New  l^'ork  City,  see  New  Y^ork 
City,  West  Side  Improvement. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  50. 

New  Y'ork  Evening  Sun,  274,  323, 
324. 

New  Y''ork  Gazette,  573,  651. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  184, 
281,  454,  466,  500,  522,  622,  623, 
624,  626. 

New  York  Mirror,  634;  plate  5. 

New  York  Public  Library,  47,  160, 
185,  188,  535. 

New  Y'ork  State  Fish,  Game  and  For- 
est League,  306. 

New  Y'ork  State  Forest  Preserve 
mentioned,  66;  bond  issue  to  ex- 
tend, 306;  described,  311-323; 
area,  312;  administration,  313; 
squatter  problem,  314  forest  fires, 
316;  reforestation,  317;  white  pine 
blister  rust,  317;  bond  issue,  318; 
arguments  for  land  purchase,  318. 

New  York  State  Forestry  Association, 
306. 

New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 71,  72,  73,  306. 

New  Y'ork  State  Library,  42,  43,  47, 
48. 

New  York  State  ^Museum,  302,  304. 
New  Y'ork  State  Pai  ks,  see  New  York 
State  Reservations. 
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New  York  State  Reservations,  com- 
plete list,  69-74;  bond  issue  for 
park  extension,  306. 

New  York  Sun,  51. 

New  York  Times,  50,  140,  271,  277, 
327,  328. 

New  York  Water-Works  Co.,  524. 
New  York  World,  219  et  seq;  plates 
19,  20. 

New  York  Zoological  'Society,  68. 

Ney,  Napoleon,  222. 

Niagara  Falls,  rhentioned,  56,  66; 
state  reservation  a  precedent,  65; 
data,  70;  increased  diversion  of 
water,  337;  power  plant  in  state 
reservation  proposed,  339;  federal 
or  state  ownership  of  power  rights, 
340.  * 

Nicola,  Colonel,  300.- 

Nicoll  (Nichols),  John,  585,  590,  591, 
618  seq,  623,  624,  625,  626,  632, 
635. 

Nicoll,  William,  580. 

Nicolls,  Matthias,  233,  237,  239. 

NicoUs,  Richard,  confirms  Damen 
grant,  592,  597;  confirms  Van- 
Tienhoven  grant,  666. 

Nicolls,  W.,  616. 

Nicolls,  William,  238. 

Niehaus,  Charles  H.,  351. 

Noble,  Henry  H.,  49. 

Noel,  Garret,  035,  638,  650. 

Nogues,  Mons.,  419. 

Nomenclature,  see  Names. 

Nordeek,  Charles,  452. 

Norman,  Capt.,  grave,  452. 

Norway,  new  law  for  natui-e  preser- 
vation, 429. 

Norwood,  Carlisle,  674,  675. 

Oakley,  Mackie  and  Jennison,  661, 
662. 

Oakley,  Sarah,  456. 

Oblinus,  Hendrick  van,  745. 

Oblinus,  Joost  van,  740. 

Oblinus,  Peter  van,  748. 

O'Brien,  Morgan  J.,  200. 

Ockershausen,  Henry,  241. 

Odell,  Rutledge  I.,  77,  79. 

Ogden,  Captain,  470. 

Ogden,  Samuel,  504,  505. 

Ogleby,  Kate,  217. 

Olcott,  Theodore,  96. 

Olcott,  Thomas  W.,  96. 

Old  Glory,  origin  of  term,  404. 

Old  Kasaan  National  Monument,  363, 

369,  370. 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  S47. 
Old   South  Meeting  House,  Boston, 

193;  how  it  was  saved,  343-346. 
Oliver,  Rear  Admiral,  408. 


Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  277,  360. 
Olmsted  Bros.,  281. 
Olpherts,  Suert,  489. 
Olstein,  I.,  291. 

Olympic  National  Park,  proposed, 
372. 

Olyphant,  Robert,  675. 
Olyphant,  Talbot,  675. 
Onondaga  Indian  Reservation,  74. 
Oregon    Caves   National  Monument, 
363. 

Oregon  National  Forest,  390. 

Orr,  Alexander  E.,  15. 

Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield,  19,  22,  58, 
68,  83. 

Osborn,  Thomas,  457. 

Osborne,  Millicent,  457. 

Osgood,  H:erbert  L.,  184,  189. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  619. 

Oswald,  E.,  452. 

Otis,  Bass,  painter,  120. 

Otis,  Harrison  Grav,  house  in  Bos- 
ton, 341. 

Ottendorfer,  Oswald,  15. 

Ottinger,  Albert,  245,  240,  275,  279, 
280,  285. 

Ousley,  Clarence,  296. 

Outerbridge,  Eugene  H.,  281,  675, 
717. 

Outing  Magazine,  55. 

Outlook  Magazine,  55,  58. 

Owens,  Catherine,  455. 

Ozark  National  Park,  proposed,  372. 

Paauw,  Michael,  229. 

Pack,  Charles  Lathrop,  681,  384. 

Padgett,  Lemuel  P.,  292. 

Pagenstecher,  Alberto,  323. 

Pagenstecher,  Albreclit,  Jr.,  19. 

Paine,  Mrs.  N.  E.,  79. 

Painter,  George,  456. 

Painter,  Lorana,  456. 

Painter,  Obadiah,  456. 

Paintings  and  Painters,  Cochran  col- 
lection, 111,  115-120;see  portraits. 

Paione,  Mr.,  grave,  454. 

Paish,  George,  379. 

Palatines,  brought  to  New  York,  583. 

Palestine,  landmarks  protected,  432. 

Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  180. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park,  26,  51,  66, 
181,  293,  306,  779;  described,  71, 
308-311;  see  also  Bear  Moimtain. 
Park. 

Palmer,  James,  525. 

Palmer,  John,  land  grant  in  Wall 
street,  597,  Oil,  614,  615,  631. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  639. 

Palo  Duro  National  Park,  proposed, 
372. 

Paltsits,  Victor  H.,  47,  185,  188. 
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Panama-Pacific  exposition,  3G0. 
Papago  Saguaro  Xational  Monument, 
363. 

Paper,  Inc.,  magazine,  324. 

Paper,  consumption  of  wood-pulp  in 
inanufactnre,  perishable  newspaper 
records,  higli  price  of  newsprint, 
etc.,  323  et  seq;  first  use  of  wood- 
pulp,  323. 

Parser,  Alton  B.,  58,  674;  presides 
and  speaks  at  Lafayette  day  cele- 
bration, 674-700. 

Parker,  Frank' A.,  212. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association, 
281. 

Parsons,  Gen.,  157. 

Parsons,  John  E.,  249. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  15. 

Parsons,  William  Barclay,  675. 

Partridge,   Edward   L.,  "trustee,  IS; 

committees,  19,  21,  22,  83. 
Patrick,  Charles  H.,  140. 
Patrie,  Daisy  M.,  102. 
Patrie,  Elvin  J.,  102. 
Patrie,  Mary  S.,  102. 
Payson,  George  S.,  247. 
Peabody,  George  Foster,  675. 
Peace  Centennial  Committee,  58. 
Peale,  Charles  Willson,  painter,  117, 

118. 

Peale,  James,  painter,  111,  117,  120, 
Peale,  Rembrandt,  painter.  117,  120. 
Peck,  Gordon  H.,  trustee,  18;  commit- 
tees, 22;  79,  83,  134. 
'  Peck,  .John  Hudson,  15. 
Peekskill,    village    centennial,  290- 
293. 

■  Peer,  Sherman,  335. 
Pelissier,  General,  222. 
Pemberton,  Ehenezer,  633,  634. 
'  Pendleton,  Francis  K.,  075. 
!  Pennsylvania    Public    Service  Com- 
mission, 44. 
Penny,  .John,  458. 
1  Percy,  Earl,  752,  754. 
I  Perkins,  George  W.,  vice-president  of 
this  society,  17;  trustee,  18;  com- 
mittees, 19,  20. 
Perkins,  Robert  R.,  483. 
Perrier,  Edmond,  419. 
Perry,  Eugene  F.,  22,  134. 
Peters,  .John  P.,  279. 
Peterson,    Mr.,    attack   on  Vulture, 
289. 

Peterson,  A.  Everett,  188,  189. 
Petrified  Forest  National  Monument, 
363. 

I'etti^s,  ClifTord  R.,  biograpliical  note, 

Phalen,  .James,  767. 
Phelps,  Francis  B.,  525. 
Phelps,  John  I.,  662. 


Philippines,  billboard  decision,  395. 

Philipse,  Frederick,  110. 

Philipse  Manor  Hall,  committee,  21, 
111;  mentioned,  27,  51,  66; 
finances,  29,  34,  38,  121 ;  described, 
72,  110;  maintenance,  111;  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  112;  Memorial 
day,  113;  Lincoln's  birthda3%  115; 
Cochran  art  collection,  115-120; 
visitors,  120. 

Phillips,  John,  79. 

Pliillips,   N.   Taylor,   treasurer,  17; 

tustee,  18;  committees,  19,  20,  21, 

87;  at  Seth  Low's  fimeral,  717. 
Phillips,    Wendell,    pleads    for  Old 

South  Meeting  House,  344. 
Phoenix,  Daniel,  505. 
Pierce,  Captain,  752. 
Pierce,     Franklin,     portrait,  119; 

opens  World's  fair,  160. 
Pierson,  Mary  J.,  217. 
Pietersen,  Jochem,  232. 
Pike,  H.  H.,  717. 
Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  portrait,  120. 
Pilat,  Carl  F.,  243,  483. 
Pinckney,  Charles,  117. 
Pine,  John  B.,  188,  203. 
Pine,  Robert  Edge,  116. 
Pinhorne,  William,  584. 
Pinnacles  National  ifonmiient,  363. 
Pipon,  Philip,  748,  749. 
Pipon,  Mrs.  Philip,  748. 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  382. 
Pitchei-,  Molly,  (Mary  Ludwig),  350, 

755. 

Pitt,  William,  quoted,  698. 
Place,  ]j-a  A.,  254,  266,  272,  273,  283, 
284. 

Piatt,  Edmund,  299. 
Piatt  National  Park,  362. 
Playground    commissions,    389,  390, 

et  scq. 
Plimpton,  George  A.,  675. 
Plymouth,  Earl  of,  412. 
Poincare,  Ravmond,  694. 
Polak,  Edward,  215. 
Polhemus,  George  E.,  43. 
Poliomyelitis     (infantile  paralysis), 

295. 

Polk,  Charles  Peale,  117. 
Polk,  .Tames  K.,  portrait,  120. 
Pope,  Alexander,  quoted,  23. 
Popolopen  bridge,  293,  310;  plate  55. 
Portage  Falls,  66,  72,  86;   see  also 

Letehwortli  Park. 
Porter,  Amos,  507. 
Porter,  Horace,  15,  355. 
Porter,  Peter  A.,  15. 
Portola,  Governor,  359. 
Portraits,    Cochran    collection,  111, 

11.5-120. 
Post,  Abraham,  761. 
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Post,  Allison,  156. 

Post,  Dennis,  761. 

Post,  Hendrick,  761. 

Post,  Joel,  150. 

Post,  Jotham,  156. 

Post,  Lena,  761. 

Post,  Widow,  623. 

Potter,  E.  Clifford,  200. 

Potter,  Henry  C,  quoted,  49;  men- 
tioned, 704. 

Pettier  and  Stymus,  767,  768. 

Pounds,  Lewis 'H.,  212,  256. 

Powell,  George,  384. 

Pratt,  Edward  Ewing,  379. 

Pratt,  George  D.,  313  et  seq. 

Pratt,  Joseph  Hyde,  384. 

Pratt,  Matthew,  painter,  120. 

Prendergast,  William  A.,  183,  189, 
215,  256,  274,  275,  283. 

Prentice,  Ezra  P.,  200. 

Preparedness  parade,  204. 

Presbyterian  Cliuvch  in  the  United 
■States,  196,  567-667;  see  New 
York  City  Churches,  First  Presby- 
terian. 

Presidential  Range,  682. 

President's  flag,  400. 

Presidents  of  tlie  United  States,  por- 
traits, 110-120. 

Press,  freedom  of  suppressed,  573. 

Preston,  -Tames  D.,  351. 

Price,  Midshipman,  grave,  452. 

Prime,  Ralph  Earl,  405. 

Prints  of  Old  New  York,  137-139. 

Proctor,  Francis,  755. 

Proctor,  Tliomas,  195. 

Proctor,  Thomas  R.,  trustee,  18; 
committees,  20,  21,  86;  donor  of 
city  parks,  26. 

Profile  roclcs  at  Franconia  Notch, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  elsewhere, 
347  et  seq:  plates  61,  62. 

Provoost,  William,  020. 

Pruyn,  J.  V.  L.,  portrait,  119. 

Pryer,  Charles,  death,  54. 
Pugsley,  Chester  De  Witt,  290. 

Pugsley,  Cornelius  A.,  19,  22;  com- 
mittee, 83,  290. 

Pulitzer,  Joseph,  221. 

Pulitzer,  Ralph,  225,  220. 
Pulsifer,  Royal  M.,  345. 

Pupin,  Michael  I.,  302. 

Putnam,  George  Haven,  071,  074, 
675. 

Putnam,  George  R.,  80. 
Pyne,  Percy  R.,  2d,  138. 

Qnackenbush  ( Quackenboss ) ,  James, 
155. 

Quaife,  Mrs.  Herbert,  78. 
Queens  Borough   Chamber   of  Com- 
merce, 278. 


Quelch,  Mrs.  William,  79. 
Quinn,  John,  674,  675. 
Quotations  aproj)os  of  society's  work, 
23. 

Rabida  monastery,  419. 
Raecui,  Rose,  '^\j2>. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument, 
303. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  quoted,  23. 

Rail    (Rhalle),   Col.,   portrait,  119; 

at  battle  of  Fort  Washington,  752, 

753. 

Randel,  John,  Jr.,  153. 

Radley,  Ignatius,  Jr.,  773. 

Radley,  Mrs.   Ignatius,  Jr.  (Emma 

Muschenheim) ,  773,  774. 
Randolph,  Edmund  D..  404,  483. 
Randolph,  L.  V.  F.,  290. 
Rankin,  William,  773. 
Rathbone,  R.  C,  death,  54. 
Rawlings,  Moses,  752,  754. 
Rawnsley,  Canon,  412. 
Ray,  John,  703. 

Raymond,  M.  D.,  15;  death,  54. 
Raymond,  Mons.,  419. 
Raynor,  Mrs.  Everett  M.,  462. 
Read,  George,  impersonated,  216. 
Reade,  Joseph,  641,  642. 
Recreational  uses  of  national  forests, 

384-392. 
Redfield,  William  C,  225,  342. 
Reed,  Latham  G.,  204. 
Reeder,  R.  R.,  114. 

Regiments:  British,  1st  Grenadiers, 
752;  2d  Grenadiers,  752;  4th  Foot, 
169,  170;  16th  Queens  Lancers,  175, 
177;  17th  Light  Dragoons,  452; 
17th  Foot,  170;  17th  Lancers, 
175;  24th  Foot,  452:  28th  Foot, 
169,  170;  31st  Foot,  East  Surrey, 
170;  33d  Foot,  752;  34th  Foot, 
Border,  170;  38th  Foot,  169;  40th 
Foot,  169;  42d  Foot,  752;  4.4tli 
Foot,  169,  170,  757;  47th  Foot, 
179,  180;  52d  Foot,  165;  55th 
Foot,  Border,  176,  452;  57th  Foot, 
169,  170,  757;  63d  Foot.  169;  65th 
Foot,  170;  70th  Foot,  East  Surrey, 
176;  76th  Foot,  169;  Bedfordshire, 
176,  178;  Cold  Stream  Guards, 
175;  Cheshire,  170:  Cameronians, 
Scottish  Rifles,  176;  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall's Light  Infantry,  175;  Dor- 
setshire, 175;  East"'  Kent,  176; 
Essex,  170,  178;  East  Yorkshire. 
176;  /Grenadier  Guards,  176,  180; 
Gloucester,  170;  Hampshire,  175; 
King's  Own  Royal  Lancashire,  176, 
179:  King's  Liverpoo',  176,  179; 
King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry, 
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176;  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps, 
176;  Leicestershire,  176;  Lincoln- 
shire, 176;  Lancasliire  Fusileers, 
176,  178;  Manchester,  176;  Middle- 
sex, 176;  Nottinghamshire  and 
Derbyshire,  176;  Nortli  Stafford- 
shire, 176;  Norfolk,  176,  178; 
Nortimmberland  Fusiliers,  176; 
Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
Light  Infantry,  176;  Royal  .Scots 
Fusiliers,  175;  Royal  Artillery, 
452,  453;  Royal  Fusiliers,  City  of 
London,  176;  Royal  Sussex,  176; 
Royal  Welcli  Fusiliers,  176;  Royal 
North  Lancashire,  176;  Royal 
Warwickshire,  176;  Royal  Berk- 
shire, 176;  Royal  Highlands,  176; 
Royal  Irish,  176,  178;  Royal  In- 
niskilling  Fusiliers,  176;  Scots 
Guards,  175;  Soutli  Staffordshire, 
176;  South  Wales  Borderers,  176; 
South  Lancashire,  176;  West  Rid- 
ing, 176;  Wiltshire,  175;  Welsh, 
176;  Worcester,  176;  West  York- 
shire, 176;  York  and  Lancaster, 
176;  Yorksliire,  176;  general  refer- 
ences, 752;  Hessian,  752  et  seq. 

Reiland,  Karl,  717. 

Reinagle,  Hugh,  view  of  Wall  street, 
137,'  138,  634;  plate  3. 

Reinoutsen.  Reinout,  495. 

Rensselaer  Polvtechnic  Institute, 
303. 

Requa,  Cora  S.,  484. 

Reynolds,  Cuyler,  49. 

Rh'alle,  Col.,  'see  Rail. 

Rhees,  Rusli,  92. 

Rheims  Cathedral,  415. 

Richards,  Augustus  C,  767,  770,  771. 

Ricker,  Peter,  see  Riker. 

Ridder,  Herman,  209. 

Ridgway,  Robert,  242. 

Riker's    History    of    Harlem,  cited, 

148,  740  et  seq. 
Riker    (Ricker,   Ryker),  Peter,  632, 

635,  638,  650. 
Rio  Grande  National  Park,  proposed, 

372. 

Robb,  J.  Hampden,  15. 
Roberts,  Guy,  348. 
Roberts,  John,  639. 
Roberts,  M.  0.,  532. 
Roberts,  Samuel,  532. 
Roberts,  William,  661,  662,  603. 
Robins'  Mill,  511. 
Robinson,  E.  L.,  178. 
Robinson,    Thomas,    605,    600,  608, 
609. 

Robson,  Thomas  W.,  121. 
Robson,  W.  T.,  378. 


Rochambeau,  Coimt,  285,  681. 

Rochester  Historical  Society,  91,  92. 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  48. 

Rockefeller.  Jolm  D.,  .Ir.,  59,  246; 
gift  of  Fort  Tryon  Park  to  New 
aork  City,  735, '737,  746,  777-780. 

Rockj'  Mountain  National  Park,  60, 
362. 

Rod,  length  of  593,  748. 

Rodgers,  John,  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, 634  et  seq  650,  651,  655,  656, 
658,  060. 

Rodney,  Caesar,  impersonated,  210. 

Rogers,  Sherman  S,,  15. 

Rombout,  m-.,  489. 

Rondout  creek,  541,  564. 

Roose,  Garret  Johnson,  606,  609. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin,  296. 

Roosevelt,  Jolm,  497. 

Roosevelt,  R.  J.,  507. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  editor  of  Out- 
look, 56;  portrait,  118;  recom- 
mends celebration  of  Lafayette 
Day,  671,  674,  675. 

Root,"  Elihu,  717. 

Root,  Talbot,  675. 

Rose,  Alexander,  79. 

Rose,  E.  O.,  79,  84. 

Rose,  Harry  W.,  77,  79. 

Rose,  Mrs.  "Harry  W.,  79. 

Rose,  Nancy,  82. 

Rosebery,  Earl,  quoted,  24. 

Ross  and  Forson,  302. 

Rossiter,  Van  Wyck,  22,  134. 

Rousseau,  Theodore,  225. 

Rowland,  Tliomas  F.,  533. 

Royal,  Joseph,  650. 

Ruedemann,  R.,  129. 

Ruggles,  Samuel  B.,  537. 

Rumney,  Timothy,  616. 

Rimisian  Societv,  506. 

Rupp,  W.  A.,  351. 

Rupp,  Vida,  351. 

Ruskin,  John,  quoted,  23,  24. 

Russia,  beginning  scenic  and  historic 
conservation,  60,  61;  perpetuation 
of  aurocks,  430. 

Rutgers,  Anthonv,  497. 

Rutgers,  Henry,  "489,  660. 

Rutgers,  Nicholas  G.,  440. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  impersonated, 
216. 

Ruttenber,  E.  M.,  302. 

Ruyven,  Cornelius,  233,  237. 

Ryan,  Joseph,  121. 

Rybicki,  Edward  C,  213. 

Rye  Pond,  511       seq,  523,  525,  547. 

Ryker,  Peter,  see  Riker. 

Rysdyk.  Isaac,  299. 
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Sackett,  Henry  W.,  vice-president, 
17;  trustee,  18;  committees,  19, 
20,  21,  281. 

Sage,  Mrs.  Kussell,  30,  31,  37. 

Saint  Gaiiclens,  Augustus,  355. 

Saint  Hu.bert  Club  of  France,  418. 

Saint  Lawrence  Reservation,  70. 

Saint  Regis  Indian  Reservation,  74. 

Sampson,  Joseph,  663. 

Sanford,  Elliott,  773. 

San  Francisco  Examijier,  407. 

San  Francisco's  park  problem,  360. 

Sand  Dunes  jSTational  Park,  pro- 
posed, 372. 

Santen,  Lucas,  611. 

Saratoga  Battle  Monument,  70. 

Saratoga  Springs  State  Reservation, 
72. 

Saunders,  Helen  R.,  121. 
Savage,  Edward,  116. 
Sawtooth  N"ational   Parit,  proposed, 
372. 

Saxe,  Martin,  255. 

"  Scenic  and  Historic  America,"  offi- 
cial bulletin,  38. 

Scenic  and  Historic  Conservation, 
American  methods  described,  60- 
69. 

Scenic  surgery,  347. 
Schad,  Ina,  103. 
Schagen,  P.,  592. 
Schermerhorn,  Arthur  F.,  204. 
Schermerhorn,  Ryer,  195. 
Schieffelin,  William  Jay,  675. 
SehiflF,  Mortimer  L.,  675. 
Sclunidt,  Hem-y  W.,  773. 
Schoharie  creek,  541,  543,  565. 
Schoharie  reservoir,  546. 
Schoolcraft,  Henry,  288. 
Schoonmaker,  Henricas,  299. 
Schotts,  John  C,  114. 
Schroder,  J.  F.,  442. 
Sehultz,  John  Michael,  57G. 
Schuyler,  John,  301. 
•Schuyler,  Mrs.  Livingston  R.,  675. 
Schuyler  Mansion.  26,  51,  72. 
Schuyler,  Peter,  627. 
Schuyler,  Philip,  446. 
Scidmore,  Frank  L.  Jr.,  115. 
Scote,  William,.  525. 
Scott,  Francis,  455. 
Scott,  H.  L.,  402. 
Scott,  John  Morin,  635,  638,  650. 
Scribner,  Charles,  675. 
Sea   beaches,   public   propertv,  251- 
252. 

Searles,  Alfred,  69. 
Sears,  Joseph  Davis,  217. 
Sears,  Walter  H.,  539. 
Secor,  Franklin,  126. 
Seeger,  Alan,  700. 
Seely,  Silvanus,  490. 


Seixas,  Gershom,  455. 

Seixas,  Moise  Mendes,  455. 

Seligman,  Isaac  N.,  treasurer  Inde- 
pendence Day  committee,  209,  210, 
212;  member  of  Lafayette  day 
committee,  674,  675. 

Senate  House  at  Kingston,  670. 

Sengstacker,  E.  J.,  79. 

Sengstacker,  Dr.  J.,  79. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  60,  362,  376. 

Serrell,  William,  526. 

Seton,  William,  155. 

Seymour,  Bradford,  527. 

Seymour,  David  B.,  291. 

Shakespeare  Society,  134,  135. 

Shakespeare,  William,  quoted,  23; 
tablet  given  to  Society,  134^ 

Shannon's  Manual,  654,  655,  665. 

Sharon  Canal  Co.,  524. 

Sharp,  William  Graves,  691-693,  694. 

Sharjjles,  James,  117,  118. 

Shaw,  Albert,  58,  355. 

Shaw,  John  M.,  vice-chairman  Inde- 
pendence Day  committee,  209. 

Sheaf,  Henry,  174. 

Sheafer,  Henry,  777. 

Sheafer,  Walter  S.,  746,  777. 

Shelton,  William  H.,  143,  167. 

Shepard,  Edward  M.,  355. 

Sheridan  Philip,  statue  at  Albany, 
302;  2jZaie  60. 

Sherman,  Karl  M.,  290. 

Sherman,  P.  Tecrunseh,  675. 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  221. 

Sherrill,  Charles  H.,  204,  205,  207. 

Sherwood,  Mr.,  attack  on  Vulture, 
289. 

Sherwood,  George  H.,  58. 

Shewkirk,  Rev.  Mr.,  439,  653. 

Ships,  old  ship  found  in  New  Yoi"k 
subway,  173. 

Shoemaker,  Abraham,  491,  493. 

Shoslione  Cavern  National  Monu- 
ment, 363. 

Shrady,  George  F.,  566. 

Sierra  Madre  National  Park,  pro- 
posed, 372. 

Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument, 
39,  63,  363-367;  plates  63-65. 

Signs  and  Billboards,  case  of  Thos. 
Cusack  Co.,  vs.  Chicago,  392;  pub- 
lic aesthetics  in  the  Philippines, 
395 ;  case  of  Churchill  vs.  Collector 
of  Revenue,  395. 

Silverman,  Joseph,  675. 

Simkhovitch,  Mrs.  V.  G.,  C75. 

Simms,  William  P.,  415. 

Simmons,  George  W.  and  Son,  344. 

Simonds,  Frank  H.,  675. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  411. 

Sims,  J.  R.,  331. 

Simson,  Dugald,  578. 
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Sito'^  and  luscriptibns,  committee, 
21 ;  see  also  Tablets,  Monmuents. 

Six  Mile  Creek  Eavine,  336. 

Slater,  George  A.,  290. 

Slattery,  Charles  L.,  295. 

Sloan's  Mountain,  294,  295. 

Sloane,  William,  675. 

Sloane,  William  M.,  701,  705-715; 
717. 

Slott,  Jan  Jansen,  597,  G02. 

Smith,  Caleb,  473. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Caleb,  473. 

Smith,  Charles,  155. 

Smith,  Fred  A.,  291. 

Smith,  C4eorge  Artluu-,  115. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Geoi-ge  Arthur,  113. 

Smith,  George  D.,  138. 

Smitli,  George  Otis,  69. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Geoi-ge  Wilson,  675. 

Smith,  Hiram,  184. 

Smith,  Isaac  To^\Tisend,  184. 

Smith,  Jacob  A.,  483. 

Smith,  James,  636. 

Smitli,    James    Frederick  Dyckman, 

473;  see  Isaac  Michael  Dyckman. 
Smith,  Jeannetie,  601,  612,  613. 
Smith,  .Jolm,  Presbyterian  elder,  635, 

638,  650. 

Smith,  John,  early  Wall  street  land 

owner,  601,  603,  612,  613. 
Smith,  J.  M.,  291. 
Smith,  J.  Waldo,  539,  566. 
Smith,  Melinda,  96. 
Smith,  Pascal  N.  519. 
Smith,  Pemberton,  411. 
Smith,  Pv.  A.  C,  225,  256,  275,  278, 

282. 

Smith,  Thomas,  585,  590,  618  et  seq, 
623,  624,  626,  627,  628,  629,  632, 
635,  638,  650. 

Smith,  William,  pump  contractor, 
490. 

Smith,  William,  historian,  575,  577. 
Smitli,   William,   Presbyterian  elder, 

635,  638,  650. 
Smith,  William,  Jr.,  631,  632,  635, 

638,  650. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  303,  384. 

Smock,  John  C,  20,  125. 

Snyder,  Charles  A.,  351. 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Municipal 

Waste,  284. 
Sons   of   the   Tlmerican  Eevolution, 

285,  398,  751. 
Sons  of  the  Pvevolution,  53,  194,  291, 

441. 

Sothern,  E.  A.,  450. 

South  Brooklyn  Board  of  Trade,  278. 

Spain,    appeal   to   save   La  Eabida 

monastery,  419. 
Spaulding,  Elbridge  G.,  15. 
Spear,  Walter  E.,  '566. 


Spencer,  J.  George,  121. 

Spofford,  Charles  A.,  18;  committees, 

19,  20,  21. 
Spragge,  J.,  611. 
Sprat,  Jolm,  576. 

Spring-Rice,   Arthur   Cecil,  42,  175, 
177. 

iSpringsteen,  Georgena,  79. 
Springsteen,  Elizabeth,  81. 
Springsteen,  Warren,  79. 
Spuller,  Monsieur,  222. 
Spy  Island,  71. 

Stadiums,   New  York   City  College, 

200-202. 
Stanton,  Ealpli  T.,  566. 
Stanwood,  I.  Augustus,  324. 
Stapleton,  Michael,  185. 
Stark,  John,  portrait,  118;  on  Stark's 

Knob,  303. 
Stark's  Knob,  26,  27,  39,  73,  303,  304. 
Stalter,  Elbert,  79. 
State  Parks  in  general,  how  created, 

64. 

Statues,  see  Monuments. 
Statue  of  Liberty,  see  Monuments. 
Stearns,  Frederick  P.,  566. 
Steekler,  Charles,  200. 
SteeiTO^ck,  Cornelius,  233,  237. 
Stella,  Antonio,  58. 
Stephens,  John,  635,  638,  650. 
Stephens,  Thomas,  533. 
Stephenson,  W.,  138. 
Sterrenberg,  152. 
Stetson,  Francis  Lynde,  675. 
Stevens,  John,  519. 
Stevens,  John  A.,  675. 
Stevens,  Samuel,  525. 
Stevenson,  F.  H.,  185. 
Stevenson,  Frederick  Boyd,  675. 
Stevenson,  William  P.,  115. 
Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  768,  770. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Alexander  T.,  768. 
Stewart,  Alice  Riker,  121. 
Stewart,  James,  330,  331,  333. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  James,  332. 
Stewart,  John  A.,  15,  58,  675. 
Stilwell,  Lvdia,  763. 
Stilwell,  Richard,  763. 
Stirling,  Lieut.  Col.,  752. 
Stirling,  Lord,  443. 
Stitt,  Edward  W.,  213,  218. 
Stivers,  John  D..  299. 
Stokes,  I.  N.  Phelps,  188,  665,  666. 
Stone,  William  L.,  184. 
Stony   Point   Dramatic  Association, 
77. 

Stonv  Point  Reservation,  committee, 
22^  26,  83;  mentioned,  27,  37,  51; 
finances,  29,  83,  84;  described,  70, 
74;  maintenance  and  repairs,  76; 
visitors,  76;  Wayne  Day,  77;  U.  S. 
lirrhthouse  reservation,  80;  death 
of  Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  81. 
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stony    Point    Village  Improvement 

Association,  78. 
Storey,  Moorefield,  671,  674. 
Storm  King  mountain,  556. 
Stotesbury,  Louis  W.,  162. 
Stoutenburgh,  Peter,  596,  text  of  con- 
veyance to  John  Knight,  597-COO; 

mentioned,  600  et  seq;  garden,  603. 
Stoutenburgh's   sketch   of   first  fire 

engine,  498;  plate  40. 
Stover,  Charles  B.,  259,  462. 
Straight,  Willard  D.,  675. 
Stranahan,  J.  S.  T.,  15. 
Stratford,  Elizabetli,  483. 
Straus,  Oscar  S.,  355,  675,  717. 
Strauss,  Charles,  506. 
Strawbridge,  Eobert,  195. 
Streatfield,  Henry,  180. 
Streeter,  Louis  E,.,  195. 
Stringhani,  James,  455. 
Stringham,  Lydia,  455. 
btrong,  James,  762. 
Strong,  John,  761,  762,  763. 
Strong,  Thomas,  761,  762  763  764. 
Strong,  William  L.,  184. 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  paintings.  111,  116, 

117,  118. 
Stuart,  Jane,  painter,  118. 
Stuckej^  W.  H.,  plate  06. 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  488;   builds  city 

wall,  593. 
Stuy^^esant,  Petrus,  468. 
Styles,  William  J.,  114,  115. 
Sudworth,  George  B.,  87. 
Sulgrave  Manor,  57. 
Sullivan,  James,  director  of  archives, 

150. 

Sully's  Hill  National  Park,  362. 
Sully,;  Thomas,  painter,  117,  120. 
Suite,  Benjamin,  411. 
Simmer,  Job,  451. 

Suydam,  Mr.,  owner  of  property  near 

Wall  street,  662. 
Swan,  Cyrus,  525. 
Swartwout,  Cornelius,  451. 
Swayne,  Wager,  15. 
Sweet,  Thaddeus  C,  13. 
Swett-Ilsley  house  in  Newburg,  341. 
Swinton,  Is.,  Oil. 

Switzerland,  value  of  tourist  travel, 
377. 

Swords,  Thomas,  452. 

Tablets:  Andre  monument,  134;  Bos- 
ton lighthouse,  342;  New  York 
Custom  House,  573;  High  Bridge, 
532,  533;  First  Presbyterian 
church,  633 ;  Eoman  Catholic,  573 ; 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  198; 
Shakespeare,  134;  Vanderbilt,  in 
Pisgah  forest,  383;  Woodhull,  136, 
plate  2;  see  also  Epitaphs;  see  also 
Inscrii)tions. 


Tablets,  mortuary,  Wm.  B.  Howland, 
57. 

Taft,  William  H.,  portrait,  118;  men- 
tioned, 227;  trustee  of  Lincoln 
farm,  355. 

Taghanic  Falls,  334. 

Talbot,  Capt.,  grave,  452. 

Talbot,  William,  452. 

Talmadge,  Frederick  S.,  15. 

Tappan,  Frederick  D.,  15. 

Tappan  monument,  committee,  22, 
134;  property,  37,  134. 

Tappen,  Thomas  B.,  633. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  355. 

Tarbell,  Luther  L.,  300. 

Tarbeii,  William,  300. 

Taylor,  Alexander,  339. 

Taylor,  Benjamin,  507. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Henry  0.,  462. 

Taylor,  James  M.,  15. 

Taylor,  James  M.,  deatli,  54. 

Taylor,  John,  330. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel,  578. 

Taylor,  William,  629. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  portrait,  119. 

Teller,  Sarah,  289. 

Teller,  William,  288,  289. 

Teller's  Point,  288,  289. 

Temple,  Charlotte,  443. 

Temple  Hill,  monmuent  given  to 
State,  73,  299-302,  j^laie  59. 

Temple,  John  441. 

Tenant,  George  G.,  664. 

Ten  Eyck,  Coenraet,  495. 

Ten  Eyck,  David,  81. 

Ten  Eyck,  Henry,  81. 

Ten  Eyck,  Sarah  G.,  84. 

Ten  Eyck,  William,  death,  81,  82,  84. 

Ten  Eyck,  Mrs.  William,  82. 

Ten  Eyck  and  Vincent,  489. 

Thacher,  John  Boyd,  124. 

Thacher,  Mrs.  John  Bovd,  committee, 
20,  125;  donor  of  Thacher  Park, 
66,  73,  124;  entertains  geologists, 
129. 

Thacher  Park,  sec  John  Boyd  Thacher 
Park. 

Thayer,    Stephen    H.,    trustee,  18; 

committees,  21,  22,  111,  134. 
Thison  (Tison),  Henry,  761. 
Thody,  Michael,  646. 
Thomas,  Alexander,  454. 
Thomas,  M.  Bross,  299. 
Thompson,  E.  A.,  79,  84. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  26,  30. 
Thompson,  George  F.,  278,  279,  282, 

z84. 

Thompson,  James,  448. 
Thompson,  Mary  Clark,  73. 
Thompson,  Walter  T.,  19. 
Thompson,  William  C,  491. 
Thorpe,  Warren  G.,  46. 
Thurston,  Mr.,  466. 
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Tice,  William  J.,  292. 

Tiebout,  view  of  City  Hall,  138. 

Tiebout,  Marcus,  share  in  Fourth 
Division,  745. 

Tiemann,  Daniel  F.,  537. 

Tienlioven,  Lucas,  see  Van  Tienhoven. 

Tiffany,  Charles  Lewis,  146. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  monument  at  Mai- 
den, 295;  plates  57,  58. 

Tilghman,  Tench,  158. 

Timbrel],  W.  C.,  78,  82. 

Tison  (Thison),  Henry,  761. 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  150. 

Titus,  John,  703. 

Tobin,  Richard  H.,  292. 

Tokugawa,  Yoromiclii,  432. 

Tomkies,  Mrs.  Hoyle,  79. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  portrait,  120; 
plans  for  Fort  Wadsworth,  240. 

Tompkins,  F.  Bianchi,  777. 

Tomkins,  Calvin,  trustee,  18;  com- 
mittee, 21;  views  on  West  Side  im- 
provement, 259,  208,  278. 

Tonawanda  Indian  Iipservalion,  74. 

Tooker,  William  Wallace,  ^29,  288. 

Tonto  National  .Monument,  363. 

Tourist  travel,  value  of,  377-379. 

Tourneur,  Daniel  de,  470.  471. 

Tourneur,  Jacques,  share  in  Fourth 
Division,  746. 

Towno,  Cliarles  A.,  355. 

Townsend,  Elihu,  662. 

Townsley,  Clarence  P.,  295. 

Tracey,  James  F.,  20,  125. 

Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  15. 

Tracy  E.  H.,  532. 

Treat,  Joseph,  634  et  seq,  650,  655. 

Treat,  Justice,,  396. 

Trees,  how  conserved,  67;  Letchworth 
Park  arboretum,  88;  number  used 
I  in  paper  manufacture,  323  et  seq; 
I  see  also  Ndw  York  State  Forest 
I  Preserve,  National  Forests,  etc. 
iTreman,  Cliarles  H.,  scenic  preserva- 
I  tion  at  Ithaca,  335. 
KTreman,  Robert  H.,  trustee,  18;  scenic 
I    preservation  at  Ithaca,  334  et  seq. 

Trench,  Archbishop,  quoted,  23. 

Trenchard,  Edward,  675. 

Tripp,  A.  W.  H.,  179. 

Trotter,  George,  117. 

Trov  Public  Library,  47. 

Trumbull,  Frank,  717. 

Trumbull,  John,  painter,  118,  120. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  288. 

Tryon,  General,  756. 

Tuckerman,  Paul,  675. 

Tumacacori  National  Monument,  363. 

Tupper,  Colonel,  300. 

Turner,  Albert  M.,  43. 

Turner,  G.,  506. 

Turner,  Mary,  470. 


Turner,  Philip,  443. 

Tusayan  National  Forest,  64. 

Tu'scarora  Indian  Reservation,  74. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  715,  716,  725. 

Tweed,  Richard  M.,  767. 

Tweed,  W^illiam  M.,  acquires  laud  on 

Fort  Tryon  hill,  767. 
Tyler,  John,  portrait,  119;  wedding 

breakfast,  140,  141. 

■Ubrecht,  Peter,  740. 

Ulmann,  Albert,  trustee,  18;  commit- 
tees, 19,  22. 

Ulrich,  E.  0.,  129. 

Underbill,  John,  289. 

Underbill,  Robert  T.,  289. 

Underbill,  S.  W.,  289. 

Underhill's  Bridge,  524. 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  42, 
09. 

Universities:  Cambridge,  570;  Col- 
umbia, 44,  188,  189,  302,  472,  474, 
534,703,705  et  seq,  722,  730  et  seq; 
Cornell,  313,  334  et  seq,  720;  Har- 
vard, 46,  345,  572,  700;  Lehigh, 
349;  New  York  City,  45,  189,  469, 
475,  704,  740;  New  Y'ork  State,  43; 
North  Dakota,  45;  Princeton,  447, 
770;  Rochester,  90,  92,  287;  Yale, 
45,  297;  see  also  Colleges. 

Upshur,  Abel  P.,  141. 

Urquhart,  William,  575. 

Usher,  N.  R.,  204,  207. 

L  tica  Observer,  25. 

Uzes,  Duchess  d',  419. 

Vail,  Cliarles  D.,  trustee,  18;  commit- 
tees, 20,  87. 

Valentine,  D.  T.,  150,  156,  491,  496, 
523,  594,  617,  621,  629,  030,  633, 
647,  660;  jilate  7. 

Valley  Forge,  080. 

Van  Amringe,  Guy,  675. 

Van  Borsum,  Cornelius,  488. 

Van  Brugh,  J.,  590. 

Van  Brugh,  Johannes,  238. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  portrait,  120. 

Van  Burgen,  Johannes,  596,  599. 

Van  Buskirk,  W.  and  I.,  062,  663. 

Van  Cleef,  Mynderse,  335. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Augustus,  501. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Catherine  Depeyster, 
631. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Frederick,  501. 

Van  Cortlandt    manor    house,  289; 

plate  53. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Oloff  Stevens,  237. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Philip,  031,  032. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Stephen,  631,  743. 
Van  Couwenhoven,  Pieter  W.,  496. 
Van  Dalsen,  Jan  Gerritsen,  743. 
Van  Dam,  Rip,  441. 
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AMiitney,  George  H.,  306. 
A\'liitiiey,  James  B.,  241. 
Whitney,  Travis  IT...  282. 
Wliittle,  Thomas  ^\'.,  249. 
AMekersham,   Geor£;'e   W.,    G71,  674, 

675,  718,  720-726. 
Wiekquaeskeek  Indians,  743. 
Wiedeshalt,  Ensi;;n,  753. 
AVies,  Mr.,  grave,  453. 
Wilcox,  C'ajjtain,  .Livave.  452. 
Wiles.  Edwin  L.,  79. 
Wiles,  Frank  E..  78,  79. 
^Viles,  2Hrs.  F.  E..  79. 
Wiles,  Joseph  K.,  79. 
Wiles,  Lydia  A.,  79. 
Wilev,  Louis,  675. 

Willcox,  William  C...   ISS,  675,  717. 
Willetl,  Gilbert  ('..  155. 
\Villiams,    Arthur,    eDinniiltee.  213, 
227. 

^N'illiams,  Edward.  159. 
Williams,  Fannie  11. ,  death.  54. 
William^,  Frank  M..  ](i2. 
Williams.  Jonathan.  240. 
Williams,  Max,  138. 
W  illiams,  Mornav.  15. 
Williams,  Timotiiv  S.,  335. 
Williamson,  C.  C,  185.  189. 
Willson,  Angustiis  Iv,  355. 
Wilson,  Ebenezer.  330. 
Wilson,  George.  1'.),",. 
Wilson,  George  T..  (;74.  675. 
Wilson,   James,    195;  iiiiiiersnnaled, 
216. 

Wilson,  James,  flergvma]i,  659. 

Wilson,  James  Grant.  184.  448,  592. 

^\'ilson,  John.  195.  57S. 

Wilson.  Matthew.  119. 

A\'ilson,  Paul  C.  185.  189. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  poiii'a't,  118; 
breaks  with  Cierniauy.  16  1;  men- 
tioned, 225.  220:  spVaks  at  Lin- 
coln's birthplace,  353:  ]iriiclaims 
Old  Kasaan  national  moiniment, 
370;  proelainu  Flii.i;  IXiy,  397-399; 
signs  flag  regulat  inns.  402;  signs 
Xewlands  act,  724;  investigates 
labor  questions,  725. 

Wilstach,  Paul.  352. 

\\'ind  ('a\'e  National  Park'.  362. 

Wingate,  CSiarles  F..  19L  435. 

Winslow.  Rev.  ilr..  gra\('.  453. 

Winsor,  Frank  E.,  566. 


Winslanley,  William,  117. 
Winters,  phenomenal,  159. 
Winthi-up,  Beekmaii,  675. 
Winthrop.  Egerton  L.,  death,  54. 
W'h-t,  William,  portrait,  120. 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
44. 

W^iseonsin   State  Historical  Society, 
48. 

\^'ise.  Stcplieii  S.,  675. 
^^MtlK■rbec,  Sherman  &  Co..  72. 
Wolfe,  Captain,  grave.  -t52. 
Woman  Sutfrage,  244,  351. 
Women's  League   for   Prot(>clion  of 

Riverside  Drive.  277. 
W  ood.  Fleiiryi,  415. 
Wood,  Horatio  X.,  20. 
Wood,  Leonard,  194,  204,  207. 
Wood  Pnlji.  amount  used  in  newa- 

jjapers  and  ell'ect  on  durabililj'  of 

historical  records,  323  et  seq;  first 

use  of.  323. 
Woodhuil,    Nathaniel,    tablet,  136; 

plate  2. 
^\■oodrnir,  Clinton  R.,  58. 
Woodru-ir,  T.  T.,  532. 
W-^oodman,  spare  that  tree,  origin  of,. 

438. 

Wool,  .Tereniiah,  505. 
WotherspooM,  W.  W.,  162. 
Wrexell,  Elizabeth.  763. 
Wrcxell,  Peter,  763. 
^^'right,  Benjamin,  526. 
W'right,  Ebenezer,  K.,  15. 
Wright,  (-ieorgo  William,  442. 
Wright,  James  A.,  075. 
W^icher,  T.,  675. 
AVygant.  (ieorge  P.,  291. 
^Vynkoo]),  Benjamin,  506. 
Wythe,  George,  imjiersonated,  216. 

Yard,  Pob-rt  Sterling,  59,  375,  410. 
^ales.  J.  T.,  SO. 

Yell.nvstone   National    Park.   60.  62, 

349,  362.  376. 
Yorke.  j\tiss  Harriot,  412. 
Yosemite  National  Parle,  60,  63.  362. 

37G. 

^.■omna.ns.  Mrs.  Artliur  V.,  483. 
Yo\ing,  Uoberl,  117. 

Zeller.  Majorie  R.,  46. 


